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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Saddharma-pu;///arika  is  one  of  the  nine  Dharmas 

which  are  known  by  the  titles  of — i.  Ash/asahasrik4  Pra- 

vSparamit^  ;  2.  Ga^///a-vyOha ;  3.  Da^bhflmijvara ;  4.  Sa- 

Pniadhi-ri\g^;    5.  Lankiivatara ;    6.  Saddhanna-puw^arika ; 

7.  Tathagata-guhyaka;   8.  Lalita-vistara ;   9.  Suvar«a-pra- 

bh^sa. 

These  nine  works,  to  which  divine  worship  is  offered, 
embrace  (to  use  the  words  of  the  first  investigator  of 
Nepalesc  Buddhism*)  *tn  the  first,  an  abstract  of  the 
philosophy  of  Huddhism*;  in  the  seventh,  a  treatise  on 
the  esoteric  doctrines ;  and  in  the  seven  remaining  ones, 
a  full  illustration  of  every  point  of  the  ordinary  doctrine 
and  discipline,  taught  in  the  easy  and  effective  way  of 
example  and  anecdote,  interspersed  with  occasional  in- 
stances of  dogmatic  instruction.  With  the  exception  of 
the  first,  these  works  arc  therefore  of  a  narrative  kind ;  but 
intcnvoven  with  much  occasional  speculative  matter.' 

As  to  the  form,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  Dharmas  may 
rank  as  narrative  works,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  in 
some  of  them  a  total  difference  in  style  of  composition  and 
character.  The  Lalita-vistara  e.g.  has  the  movement  of  a  real 
epic,  the  Saddharma-puWarika  has  not.  The  latter  bears 
tlie  character  of  a  dramatic  performance,  an  undeveloped 
mystery  play,  in  which  the  chief  interlocutor,  not  the  only 

*  B.  tL  HodguQ,  Exuyi  00  the  Langtufic,  Uteratare,  nnd  Retigton  ofNepAl 
ud  Tibet,  p.  1 3 :  cf.  p.  49. 

■  As  the  Purcct  I'la^iii  b  she  who  hu  prodaoe<l  all  TalMi^tss,  tbc  molbcr 
of  bU  Bodhisatiras.  PnityckaliuddhM,  aiid  DUciples  (sec  Cowcll  and  EgccUng, 
Catalogue  or  BttddUjsl  SAiukrit  ManUM:ripts,  Junmal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Ncn-  Series,  VIII.  p.  3),  wc  must  iarer  that  the  work  is  chiefly  intended 
to  ict  forth  the  pHncipia  rcrom.  It  hegins  with  chaos  (pradhfina  or  pt^gui)  ; 
ami  hence  in  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  list.  We  may,  perhaps,  best 
'  des^nale  it  as  an  abstract  of  my&tic-oataral  or  matcrialifttic  philokophy. 
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one,  is  irakyamuni,  the  Lord.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
dialogues,  brightened  by  the  magic  effects  of  a  would-be 
supernatural  scenery.  The  phantasmagorical  parts  of  the 
whole  are  as  clearly  intended  to  impress  us  with  the  idea 
of  the  might  and  glory  of  the  Buddha,  as  hts  speeches  are 
to  set  forth  his  all-surpassing  wisdom.  Some  affinity  of  its 
technical  arrangement  with  that  of  the  regular  Indian  drama 
is  visible  in  the  prologue  or  Nidana,  where  Maw^^'iuri  at  the 
end  prepares  the  spectators  and  auditors — both  are  the 
same — for  the  beginning  of  the  grand  drama,  by  telling 
thera  that  the  Lord  is  about  to  awake  from  his  mystic 
slumber  and  to  display  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power. 

In  the  book  itself  we  find  it  termed  a  Si^tra  or  SAtrdnta 
of  the  class  called  Mahavaipulya.  In  a  highly  instructive 
discussion  on  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  comparative 
age  of  the  difTerent  kinds  of  SCltras,  Burnouf  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Mahdvaipalya  Sdtras  are  posterior  to 
the  simple  Sfltras  in  generaP.  As  there  arc  two  categories 
of  simple  SOtras,  i.  those  in  which  the  events  narrated  are 
placed  contemporary  with  the  Buddha*  2.  those  which 
refer  to  persons  living  a  considerable  time  after  his  reputed 
period,  e.g.  Ajoka'',  it  follows  that  the  composition  of  the 
MahAvaipuiya  SOtras  must  be  held  to  fall  in  a  later  time 
than  the  production  of  even  the  second  category  of  simple 
Si^tras.  Now  in  one  of  the  latter,  the  Ajoka-AvadAna,  we 
read  of  A^oka  using  the  word  dtnAra^  which  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  said  Avaddna  was  composed,  not 
only  after  the  introduction  of  dinAra  from  the  West,  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era  or  later,  but  at  a  still  more 
modern  time,  when  people  had  forgotten  the  foreign  origin 
of  the  coin  in  question. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  Burnouf  may  be  right  so  far  as 
any  Mahavaipulya  SCltra,  as  a  whole,  is  concerned ;  they 
cannot  be  applied  to  all  the  component  parts  of  such  a 
work.     Not  to  go  further  than  the  Saddharma-pu/f^arika 


*  Introduction  kThuloire  ilu  IJudilhtsnie  icdien,  pp.  103-138. 
'  Buniouf.  Introd.  p,  218  seq. 

*  Burnouf,  Introd.  p.  433;  cf.  p.  431,  where  Piishvftmitra  is  made  to  apeak 
of  Diiiarofc  ;  Max  Miillcr,  Hiktorjr  of  Aucicnt  Saasl;)-tl  LitcratLirc.  p   245. 
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and  the  Lalita-vi'stara,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
these  works  contain  parts  of  ver)'  diflTcrent  dates,  and  derived 
from  various  sources.  The  material  discrepancies  between 
the  version  in  prose  and  that  in  verse  are  occasionally  too 
great  to  allow  us  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  made 
simultaneously  or  even  by  different  autliors  conjointJy  at 
work'.  Further  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Mahdvaipulya 
SQtras  are  partially  made  up  of  such  materials  as  must  be 
referred  to  the  oldest  period  of  Buddhism.  Let  me  adduce 
some  examples  to  render  more  clear  what  I  mean. 

If  we  compare  Lalita-vistara(Calc.  ed.),p.  513,  13-p.  5Ht 
2,  with  Mahavagga  (cd.  Dr.  Oldenbci^)  Ij  5,  2,  we  perceive 
that  the  passages  arc  to  a  great  extent  literally  identical, 
and  that  the  variations  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
varietas  lecttonis. 

The  passage  adduced  is  in  prose;  now  let  us  take  some 
stanzas.  In  Mahdva^a  I,  5,  3,  the  Lord  utters  the  follow- 
ing jlokas : 

ki/'^//cna  mc  adhigatar/i  halam  dilni  pak^itum, 
r^adosaparetehi  n.'iyam  dhammo  susambudho. 
pa^sotag&mi  nipu//am  gambhiram  duddasa^//  artum 
rAgarattH  na  dakklianti  tamokhandhena  dvuta. 

This  does  not  materially  differ  from  Lalita-vistara,  p.  515, 
16  seq.: 

pratisrotagSmiko  m4rgo  gambhJro  durdrrVo  mama, 
na  taw  drakshya(n)ti  ^  rdg&ndhd  alaw  tasm^t  praklritum. 
anusrotaw  pravAhyantc  kimeshu  pat'itk/t  pr;^i//  j 
kfrX^Z/rc/za  me 'yaw  samprAptam(!)alam  tasmAt  prakAjitum. 

Though  there  is  some  difference  in  the  wording  and 
arrangement  of  the  verses,  it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  exclude 
all  idea  of  the  compiler  of  the  Lalita-vistara  having 
composed  the  distichs  himself.  Even  the  words  ayam 
dhammo  susambudho  and  nipuwaw  of  the  Pili  text 
were  known  to  him,  as  appears  from  the  passage  in  prose 
immediately  preceding  the  jlokas  quoted:  gambhira// 


■  See  «.£.  Ihe  foot-note,  p.  ^15. 

•  An  errooeotu  SuuluiiiMtioo  of  ihe  present  lease  daklcbonti. 
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khalv  ayaw,  Mahfibrahmait,  maya  dharmo  'bhisacn- 
buddha//  jukshmo  ntpuwa//.  What  follows,  a  pi  ^ame, 
Brahman,  inie  gSthe  abhikshwa/w  pratibhAsata/r^, 
is  but  a  slight,  not  very  felicitous  modification  of  what  we 
read  in  the  Mahdvagga  ].  c. :  api  'ssu  bhagavantaM  imi 
ana^^'//ariy^  gath^yo  pa/ibha7/;su  pubbe  assuta- 
pubbd. 

Evidently  from  the  same  source  are  the  verses  in  Trish- 
/ubh  uttered  by  the  god  Brahma,  Mahfivagga  I,  5,  7,  and 
those  found  in  Lalita-vistara,  p.  5!  7,  3  seq.   The  former  text 

has: 

piturahosi  Magadhesu  pubbe 

dhammo  asuddho  samalchi  X'lntito, 
apapur*  etaw  amata^sa  dvdraw 
su»antu  dhammam  vimalen&nubuddhaw  ^. 
The  other  runs  thus : 

v&do  babhOva  samalair  vi^^intito 
dliarmo  hy^  aj-uddho  Magadhcshu  pilrvam ; 
amWtawi  mune  tad  vivrmishva  dvAra/« 
jr/nvanti*  dharma  vipulaw*  vimalcna  buddham. 
On  comparing  the  two  texts  we  may  infer  that  the  PMi 
version  is  purer,  that  v3.do   babhClva  is  a  corruption  of 
pddii   babhClva   or  sometlaing   like    it,   answering  to  a 
Sanskrit  pradur  babhOva,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
stanzas  have  the  same  origin. 

In   Mahavagga  I,  5,   iz,  the  Lord   addresses  the   god 
Brahma  with  the  following  TrishAibh : 
ap^rutd  tesam  amatassa  dvArd 
ye  sotavanto,  pamunjt:antu  ^  saddJiam. 

*  Obviously  an  unKajipy  alttmpt  la  Sanskriti^  a  F&li  or  Frfikrit  pali- 
bhftntsu;  it  ought  to  have  been  piatyabbasisb/fim. 

■  Tbe  text  is  comipt;  we  have  cither  10  read  vimalinnhodtlhawj  a 
Tstpunuha  compound  expressing  ibe  lamc  ai  what  the  text  exhibits,  or  vima- 
lena  buddharn. 

'  HI  ia  lueaningless,  and  only  a  clumsy  device  to  satisfy  the  cxigeocy  ol 
Sanskrit  phoa«tical  rales,  which  are  not  applicable  to  Pr&krit. 

*  Rend  /riQvaDtu. 

'  Read  dbarmam  vimalena.  Vipula  probably  owes  its  origin  to  a 
ditlography. 

*  I  da  not  tmdeniland  this  pamofiJtantu,  i,  c.  let  ihcm  cast  off.  loose  or  cmtt. 
Perhaps  wc  have  to  read  payuuj'aDtu,  let  them  practise. 


v'lhimsasafJfll  pagunaw  na  bhisl 
dhammar/j  pa//ita;//  mani^^esu,  Brahma;  iti. 

Then  in  prose :  Atha  kho  BrahmA  Sahampati  katdvakiso 

kho  'mW    bhagavatd   dhammadcsaniyA  'ti    bhagavantam 

abhivAdetvft  padakklii/zawi  kutv^L  tatth'  cv'  antaradhdyi. 

The  parallel   passage  in  Lalita-Wstara,  p.  520,  19  seq., 

has: 

apdvr/tAs  tcsh^m^  amntasya  dvSr& 

Brahmann  iti*  satatam  ye  xrotavanta^, 

pravijanti  jraddhA  na  vihc///asaWf?JA 

jr/ffvanti  dharmaw  Magadheshu  sattvA/*. 

Atha  khalu  5ikhl  Mali^lbrahmA  Tath4gatasy5dhivSsanA?« 
vtditvd  tush^  udagra  dttamanA  pramudita/r  pritisauma- 
nasya^tas  Tathdgatasya  pAdau  ^rasAbhivanditvA  tatrai- 
vdntaradhdt. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  A^tvaka  monk  Upaka  and  the 
Buddha,  the  latter  is  represented  as  having  pronounced  the 
following  jlokas  (Mahdvagga  I,  6,  8  and  9) : 

na  me  S^riyo  atthi,  sadiso  me  na  vj^fati, 
sadevakasmim  lokasmi;//  n*  atthi  me  pa/ipuggalo. 
ahaM  hi  arahd  loke,  ahaw  satthA  anuttaro, 
eko  'mhi  sammAsambuddho,  sitibhiito  'smi  nibbuto. 
mAdisA  ve  (7inA  honti  yc  pattA  Asavakkhayaw, 
^tA  me  pApakA  dhammA  tasmAliam  Upaka  ^^ino. 

Materially  the  same  xlokas,  albeit  in  somewhat  different 
arrangement,  occur  Lalita-vistara,  p.  526,  iz  seq.,  as  being 
spoken  at  the  same  meeting : 

AX'Aryo  nahi  me  kaj-tit,  sadnVo  me  na  vidyate, 
eko  liam  asmi  sambuddha^^.  jitibhflto  nirAsrava^. 
aham  evAhaw*  loke  ^stA  hy  aham  anuttara/*, 
sadevAsuragandharvc  nAstI  me  pratipudgala^  ^ 

*  Read  teshani,  tfnot  tcsam.  bccaue  a  coatractioo  of  am  and  a  blloinng 
vowel  into  one  syllable  is  aa  common  as  one  of  im  is  unheard  of. 

*  Tfaese  words  do  not  tait  the  metre,  mad  have  ondoabtedly  been  transposed 
from  their  oni^oal  place,  which  they  have  kept  in  the  PiU  text. 

*  Rather  Upakd,  a  common  PrSkrit  fonxi  of  the  Tocattve  case.  See  Sukhi- 
vatl-vyuha,  p.  xi.  in  Anecdota  Oxooien&ia,  Arynn  Series,  vol.  i,  part  IL 

*  Read  abam  cv&rahan  (Sanskrit  arhau>. 

'  The  Calc  cd,  has  wroogly  ^dharro  and  "paAgaLaik. 
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f7ind  hi  mAdWj^  gTityti  ye  ptciptA  4sravakshayaw, 
^ti  me  pSpak^  dharmAs  tenopa(kaJ  G'xno  [hy]  aham. 

The  following  verses,  taken  from  Mah^vagga  and  Lalita- 
vistara  1.  c,  have  likewise  the  same  origin,  notwithstanding 
some  variations : 

dhammaX-akkaw/  pavattctuw  ^^kkh^vM  KSsinaw  puram, 
andhabhi'itasmi  lokasmim  dlia/ihl  amatadudrabhi;//. 

Compare : 
Vira;/asira  gamishySmi  gatv^  vai  KAjIk^w  purim, 
andhabhiitasya  lokasya  kartAsmy  asadr/stw  *  prabhfim. 
Vari//asiw/  gamishyAmi  gatva  vai  Kiiikaw  purlm, 
^bdahinasya  lokasya  tS^aylshye^ 'mWtadundubhim. 
V4r(l«asiw  gamishydnii  gatvA  vai  KA^ikaw  purim, 
dharma/'akraw  pravartishye  lokeshv  aprativartitam. 

An  important  passage  on  the  divine  sight  of  the  Buddha 
in  LaUta-vistara,  p.  439  se<i.,  almost  literally  occurs  in  the 
SAma«/(aphaIa-Sutta,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  liurnouf  =*, 
These  few  examples  I  have  chosen  wilt  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  material  of  a  Mahdvaipulya  SOtra  is  partly  as  old 
as  that  of  any  other  sacred  book  of  the  Buddhists.     The 
language  of  the  prose  part  of  those  SOtras  does  not  differ 
from  that  used  in  the  simple  SOtras  of  the  Northern  canon. 
Should  the  Sanskrit  text  prove  to  be  younger  than  the 
Pdli  text,  then  we  may  say  that  we  do  not  possess  the 
Northern    tradition   in   its   original  shape.     That    result, 
however,  affords   no  criterion  for  the   distinction  between 
the  simple  Sfitras  and  the  Mah^vaipulya  Sfltras,  for  both  are 
written  in  the  very  same  Sanskrit,  if  we  except  the  G^thAs. 
It  would  lead  me  too  far,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  heart 
of  the  question  which  of  the  three  idioms,  Sanskrit,  Pali, 
and  the  so-called  Gdtha  dialect,  was  the  oldest  scriptural 
language  of  the  Buddhists,  and  I  will   therefore   confine 
myself  to  a  few  remarks.    In  the  first  place  it  will  be  granted 


■  The  reading  aham  sidrt&tm  of  ibe  Calc.  ed.  li  clearly  a  comipt  reading. 

•  This  word,  which  spoils  the  melre,  has  manifestly  replaced  an  older 
exprcsncn,  not  unlikely  ahaNhi,  or  a  similar  form  of  Uic  future  tense  of^han 
(.Sansk.  £haiii!<hye). 

'  Lotus  <Ie  la  bonne  Loi,  p.  864. 


that  the  same  person  cannot  have  uttered  any  speech  or 
stanza  in  two  languages  at  the  same  time,  and,  further,  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  spoken  Sanskrit,  when  expressing  him- 
self in  prose,  and  to  have  had  recourse  to  a  mere  dialect,  when 
speaking  in  poetry.  One  need  not  suppose  that  the  common 
and  cvcry-day  language  of  the  god  Brahma  and  the  Rudclha 
was  VkW  or  Prakrit,  in  order  to  call  it  an  absurdity  that  those 
persons  would  have  spoken  prose  in  Sanskrit  and  poetry  in 
the  G^th^  dialect^  such  as  we  find  in  some  passages  already 
quoted  and  in  many  others.  Nor  is  it  absurd,  even  if  we  do 
not  believe  that  Pali  is  the  original  language  of  scripture, 
to  contend  tliat  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the  canonical  works  is 
at  any  rate  a  translation  from  some  dialect.  If  the  Sanskrit 
text  of  tlie  Northern  Siitras,  in  general,  were  the  original  one, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  occasional  mistrans- 
lations and  for  the  fact  that  the  most  palpable  dialect  forms 
liave  been  left  untouched,  whenever  the  passage  by  being 
Sanskritised  would  have  been  spoilt.  A  striking  instance  is 
afforded  in  Lalita-vistara,  p.  145.  There  we  read  that  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  letter  Ma  of  the  Indian  alphabet  is  to  be 
brought  in  connection  with  the  word  ^/(apaniyaprajna,  i.e. 
a  question  that  should  be  avoided,  set  aside,  P&Ii  Mapant- 
yapa/iho.  Here  the  context  absolutely  opposed  itself  to  the 
PAH  or  Prdkrit  //i'apaniya  being  rendered  by  the  Sanskrit 
sthApaniya,  because  the  initial  syllable  of  this  form  could 
not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  letter  ///a.  On  the  same 
page  of  the  Lalista-vistara  we  also  meet  with  a  word 
airapatha',  the  initial  syllable  of  which  must  needs  har- 
monise with  the  diphthong  ai,  so  tliat  airapatha  did  not 
admit  of  being  Sanskritised  into  aryapatha.  From  the 
occurrence  of  this  airapatha  I  infer  that  the  original  text 
iwas  composed  in  some  kind  of  Prakrit,  and  not  in  regular 
IPali,  because  the  latter  has  lost  both  the  primary  and 
^secondar)'  diphthong  ai,  though  it  may  be  asked  whether 
forms  such  as   kayira  (Sansk.   k&rya),   payirupdsati 


*  Written  iirapatbo,  for  the  Vnd<)hi  vowel  denoln  the  MUtid  of  Si  in 
Sanskrit,  at  least  tirgmaWy;  frocn  ihe  ume  dipfatbong  being  osed  la  the  Aiolca 
•dtctfi  in  thaira  (Sontk.  sthavira),  we  must  infer  that  the  diphthong  wa.«.  in 
lh«  thca  Piikrit,  sounded  ai,  not  ai. 
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(Sansk.  parj'upilsati),  and  the  like  are  anything  else  but 
instances  of  inaccurate  spelling'.  This  much  is  certain  that 
thaira  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ajoka,  and  in  these 
the  diphthong  cannot  but  have  the  value  of  a  short  a  fol- 
lowed by  i. 

If  we  eliminate  the  Sanskrit,  there  remain  two  dialects, 
VkVi  and  the  G^th^  idiom.  Which  of  the  two  can  lay  claim 
to  being  the  original  language  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  or 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  it?  PaK  is  intelligible  in  its 
phonetics,  the  Giithis  are  not.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  comparatively  greater  regularity  of  PAIi  would 
tend  to  favour  its  claims ;  the  case  before  us  is,  however,  so 
peculiar  that  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  inferences  from  the  state 
in  which  the  GSthAs  have  come  to  us.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  verses  in  tlie  Northern  books  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
prose  of  the  Mah^vastu  *,  have  been  Sanskritised  to  a  large 
extent,  so  that  they  ought  to  be  restored,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  a  more  primitive  form,  before  a  comparison  with 
Pali  can  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  When  wc  come  across 
such  words  as  hesh?//4d  (Sansk.  adhaslAd),  gu«ebhiA, 
&c.>  wc  easily  perceive  that  these  forms  arc  more  primitive 
tlian  Pali  he//// A,  gu«eh  i ;  but  what  warrant  have  we  of  such 
forms  being  really  in  use  at  the  time  when  the  GAthdswere 
composed,  if  we  observe  that  in  a  verse,  Lalita-vistara  53, 
the  syllable  bhi^  is  reckoned  as  a  short  one  in  the  words 
guwcbhi//  pratipOr«a?  In  short,  in  their  present  state 
the  GAthds  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  language  in 
which  they  were  composed  is  older  than  Pali. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  phonetic  aspect  of  the 
oldest  standard  dialect  of  the  Buddhists,  its  vocabulary  is 
unmistakably  closely  related  to  that  of  the  ^atapatha- 
brAhma//a.      The   coincidences   are    so    striking   that    the 


'  That  is,  IcAyira  was  protably  pronounced  kJira,  which  carmot  be 
exftctly  fxpmscid  by  ^^,  because  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  Sanskrit  grammar  would  proaouDCie  this  and  similar  words  with  the  sound 
offii. 

•  The  able  editor  of  this  work,  M.  Sccart,  makes  the  following  remark*  on 
itf  language  (p.  kii):  'Nous  sommes  ici  en  presence  d'une  laogue  irt^guliire 
et  instable,  melange  singolicr  <lc  formes  divcrscs  d'ige  ct  d'orijjine.' 


Interval  separating  the  younger  parts  of  the  Satapatha  and 
the  beginnings  of  Buddhist  literature  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  great.  Among  those  coincidences 
I  cite  sarv^vat,  a  word  which  as  yet  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  literature  except 
.Satap.  XIV,  7,  t,  lo,  and  in  Northern  Buddhist  writings,  as 
well  as  in  Pdli  (sabbAva).  The  fiiraf  ktyStifi^v  ckoti 
J^atap.  Xn,  2,  2,  4  recurs  in  ckoti-bhAva,  Lalita-vistara, 
p.  147,  8';  P'439f<5;  PAli  ekodi-bhava*.  The  expres- 
sion aamtrita  in  the  sense  of  'equipped,  furnished  with* 
occurs  in  5atapatha  thrice  ^  in  Atharva-vcda  once,  in  Sad- 
d bar nia-pu^»/ar ilea  several  times,  e.g.  in  pa//agha;//asa- 
mirita,  chap,  xxii.  We  may  add  the  Prakritism  injr  in 
samin^ayati,  BriTiad-iranyaka  VI,  4,  33,  the  usual  form 
in  Buddhist  works  in  Sanskrit,  Gath&  dialect  and  P&li ; 
furtlier  ma^ku,  5^atap.  V,  5,4,  11  ;  man<ia  in  the  com- 
pound naumaHd^a,  6\itap.  II.  3,  3, 15;  cf.  bodhi-ma/i(^a. 
An  archaic  trail  in  the  stanzas  is  the  expletive  use  of  the 
particle  u,  e.g.  in  tcno,  yeno,  tasyo»  adyo,  for  tena, 
yena,  tasya,  adya.  Both  in  prose  and  poetry^  we  meet 
with  no,  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  Sansk.  no,  which  etymo- 
logicaliy  of  course  is  identical  with  it,  at  other  times  in  that  of 
Sansk.  na.  An  analogous  case  is  Sansk.  atho,  almost  im- 
perceptibly dilTcring  from  atha.  Pcrlwps  the  most  curious 
of  similar  forms  in  the  Gdth^s  is  ^o,  in  meaning  exactly 
coinciding  with  ka  ;  this  ko  1  take  to  be  the  older  form  of 
the  Magadhi  Xu  in  the  Ajoka  edicts. 

From  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  old  words  and  forms  we 
may  draw  inferences  as  to  the  age  of  certain  compositions 
in  ordinary  cases  ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  the  same  test,  if 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  work,  the  date 


*  Elcibhtbhava  of  the  Calc.  text  is  a  clmcal  blundrr. 

'  Sec  Childcis'  Pali  Dkt.  p.  134.  where  the  There  SobhOti's  etymology  eko 
ndeti  proves  that  be  does  not  luiow  the  origijt  of  the  word;  aoiUil  likely  thai  the 
writer  of  the  PhVt  jujcuige  citet)  by  Childen  knew  more,  for  hod  he  recognised 
the  woid,  he  would  have  writtea  ekott.  because  a  I'rdkrit  d  between  tvro 
vowels,  if  .inswering  to  a  SaiL5knt  t.  u&aally  requires  a  I  in  F&li. 

'  in,  f.i.  ji;  VnLi.6;  XIV.  1.3.31. 

'  Also  in  the  ioscriptioiu  of  Aioka. 

[^0  b 
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of  which  we  wish  to  determine,  has  been  carefully  moulded 
upon  time-honoured  models.  In  such  a  case  new  words 
prove  a  good  deaP,  old  ones  next  to  nothing.  Therefore  it 
would  be  an  abuse  of  the  argument  ex  silentio  to  infer 
from  the  total  absence  of  such  new  words  in  our  Sad- 
dharma-pu»^arika  that  the  bulk  of  the  Silbtra  must  date 
from  the  earlier  period  of  Buddhism. 

I  had  already  occasion  to  notice  that  the  two  versions, 
the  prose  and  the  metrical  one,  in  our  SOtra  show  here 
and  there  material  discrepancies.  The  question  arises 
to  which  of  the  two  we  must  award  tlie  palm  of  pri- 
ority. Repeatedly,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  the  Siltra 
is  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  stanzas ;  e.  g.  chap,  vii,  st  8i ; 
chapters  x  and  xxii  in  the  prose  portion,  several  times. 
As  the  term  of  stanza  (g^thA),  for  aught  I  know,  is  never 
used  to  denote  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  ancient  text  consisted  of 
verses,  with  an  admixture  of  short  prose  passages  serving 
as  introduction  or  to  connect  the  more  solemn  poetical 
pieces.  The  idea  to  expand  such  passages  into  a  regular 
prose  version  would  especially  recommend  itself  at  a  period 
when  the  poetical  dialect  began  to  become  obsolete  and 
ot>scurc.  Without  being  a  formal  commentary,  the  prose 
version  would  yet  tend  to  elucidate  the  older  holy  text. 

It  will  not  be  objected  that,  because  not  all  chapters  in 
the  Saddharma-pu//(/arika  have  a  poetical  version  added, 
the  original  cannot  have  been  a  poem.  For  the  chapters 
containing  but  one  version,  viz.  xxi,  xxii,  xxiii,  xxv,  and 
xxvi,  show  decided  traces  of  bctng  later  additions;  and 
as  to  the  final  chapter,  it  may  be  held  to  be  a  moderate 
amplification  of  a  short  prose  epilogue. 

In  contending  that  the  original  text  of  our  SDtra  was  pro- 
bably, in  the  main,  a  work  in  metrical  form,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  poetical  version  in  all  the  chapters  must  be 


'  Ai  e.g.  Ihe  wortl  dtn&ra  in  the  A'olcs  .^nulinn  ;  the  passage  on  the  Greeks 
VodSls,  in  AssaIS)'anii  Sutta  (cd.  Pischel).  p.  lo;  cf.  the  cditQr'&  remuk.  p.  6 ; 
the  won]  karama  for  katanm,  calamus  to  write  with,  in  KiraH^-vjrOba 
(Oilc.  ed.),  p.  69. 


considered  to  be  prior  to  the  prose'.  The  GSth^  of  the  Sad- 
dliarma-pu7///arika  are  nowhere  very  brilliant,  but  in  some 
chapters  they  arc  so  excessively  clumsy  and  mechanically  put 
together  that  involuntarily  wc  arc  led  to  the  assumption  of 
their  having  been  made  by  persons  to  whom  the  old  dialect 
was  no  longer  familiar.  The  stanzas,  e.  g.  in  chapters  xi  and 
xiv,  are  abominable  in  form,  and  unusually  silly ;  those  in 
chap,  xxiv  are  a  pattern  of  mechanical  verse-making,  and 
give  the  impression  as  if  they  were  intended  rather  to  stul- 
tify than  to  edify  the  credulous  reader.  Now  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  in  a  Chinese  preface  to  the  translation  of  our 
Sfitra  by  {7'idnagupta  and  Dharmagupta,  A.D.  6ot\  wc 
meet  with  the  following  notice:  'The  omission  of  the 
GAth4s  in  No.  134,  chaps.  12  and  25*,  have  since  been  filled 
in  by  some  wise  men,  whose  example  I  wish  to  follow*.' 

Here  wc  have  a  direct  proof  that  the  Gdthls  of  some 
chapters  have  been  added  in  later  times.  Had  we  similar 
notices  concerning  all  the  chapters  in  which  the  G^thds  are  of 
a  comparatively  modem  date,  and  could  wc  prove  that  the 
prose  of  such  chapters  belongs  to  a  bter  period,  then  the 
supposition  of  the  ancient  text  of  the  Saddharma-puWarika 
having  been  in  the  main  a  metrical  one  would  seem  to  lose 
in  strength.  For,  reasoning  by  analogy,  one  might  say 
that  Just  as  some  later  chapters  have  notoriously  been 
enriched  with  a  metrical  version  in  later  times,  so  the 
ancient  parts  also  will  have  gradually  received  their  Gith^s. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  those  chapters  in  which  the  me* 
trical  portion  is  wanting  dearly  belong  to  a  later  period,  so 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  their  case  is  entirely  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  whole  work. 


'  I»olai«d  tionus,  u  In  duplers  )UDi«  uv,  lod  eUewli«re,  ai«  wholly  left 
out  of  qucstkuL 

■  Catalogoe  of  the  TripifaJu  (Oxford),  by  Mr.  Bonyiu  Naajto;  Sdtn  Timka. 
C0L45. 

'  lo  Ihe  Frglisb  tranilatinn  chaptcn  xi  aad  zxt<r. 

*  AoDtber  notice  in  the  above-mentioned  Cat&lo^e,  col.  44,  rnni  tbnt ;  'The 

kportion  of  pro«e *  (of  chap  xxiv)  '  was  translated  by  Kumiraftva,  of  the  lattci 

'Tallin  dynasty,  A.U.  284-41;;   and  Ihat   of  Gdthis  by   C?M&nagupta,  of  the 

Noftbem  A'eu  dynasty,  A.n.  557-589.'    So  it  seems  that  the  Githls  have  been 

•ddcd,  and,  not  unlikely,  been  composed,  between  417  and  55;  a.  d. 

b2 


At  present  we  arc  far  from  the  ultimate  end  which  critical 
research  has  to  reach ;  wc  arc  not  able  to  assign  to  each 
part  of  our  SOtra  its  proper  place  in  the  dcvclopmcot  of 
Buddhist  literature.  We  may  feel  that  compositions  from 
different  times  have  been  collected  into  a  not  very  har- 
monious whole ;  we  may  even  be  able  to  prove  that  some 
passages  arc  as  decidedly  ancient  as  others  arc  modern,  but 
any  attempt  to  analyse  the  compound  and  lay  bare  its 
component  parts  would  seem  to  be  premature.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  inquiry  after  the  date  of  the  work 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  at  what  time  the  book 
received  its  present  shape. 

There  exist,  as  it  is  well  known,  various  Chinese  trans- 
lations of  the  Saddharma-pu«f/arlka,  or  parts  of  it,  the  dates 
of  which  are  well  ascertained.  The  above-mentioned  Cata- 
logue by  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio  affords  some  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  subject,  from  which  I  borrow  the  following 
particulare^ : 

The  oldest  Chinese  translation,  known  by  the  title  of 
/fan-fd-hw^-itin,  is  from  Ku  F^-hu  (Dharmaraksha),  of  the 
Western  Tsin  dynasty,  A.D.  265-316;  in  zS  chapters*. 

Equally  old  is  an  incomplete  translation  entitled  Sd-th4n- 
fan-tho-li-^'iii,  of  an  unknown  author. 

Next  in  time  comes  the  Mido-fi-lien-hwi-^In,  by  KumS.- 
ra^iva,  of  the  latter  Tshin  dynasty,  A.D,  384-417'.  It  agrees 
with  the  Tibetan  version,  and  contains  a8  chapters.  Of  one 
chapter  (xxiv  in  the  Nepalese  MSS.  and  the  English 
translation)  Kumar^^iva  translated  the  prose  only;  the 
Gathds  were  rendered  by  (rR^nagupta,  of  the  Northern 
A'eu  dynasty,  A.D.  557-5^9- 

The  last  translation  in  order  of  time,  entitled  Thien-pliin- 
miao-fA-licn-hwA-^in,  is  from  C/JAnagupta  and  Dharma- 
gupta,  A.D.  601,  of  the  Sui  dynasty;  in  27  chapters. 

We  see  tbat  the  older  translations— and,  consequently, 
their  originals — counted  one  chapter  more  than  our  MSS. 


^  Sfitn  Pi^ftka.  col.  44  sc<]q. 

'  In  S.  Deal,  The  Bmlilbisl  Tripiftika.  p.  14.  the  luune  of  the  aathoriTu  Fi- 
faa  (Cho-fa-hu)  is  idCTiiificJ  with  Dharmagnpta. 
*  Cf.  Heal,  Buddhist  Tripi/akA.  p.  15. 
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The  difference,  however,  does  not  affect  the  contents  of  the 
whole,  because  the  matter  divided  over  chapters  1 1  and  12 
of  the  older  translations  is  contained  in  chap,  xi  of  our 
texts  and  the  latest  Chinese  version.  The  order  of  the 
chapters  is  the  same  in  all  the  texts,  both  ori^nal  and 
translated,  up  to  chap,  xx  (  =  21  older  division);  the  dis- 
crepancies first  begin  at  chap,  xxi,  on  Dharawis.  The 
subjoined  comparative  tabic,  to  begin  with  the  chapter  on 
DhSrawis,  exhibits  the  order  of  the  last  seven  chapters  in 
the  various  texts.  The  first  column  refers  to  the  Nepalcse 
MSS.  and  the  Chinese  translation  by  C/iAnagupta  and 
Dharmagupta;  the  second  to  the  oldest  Chinese  transla- 
tion ;  the  tliird  to  that  of  KumSra^Va. 

I     .     .     .     .    4    .     .     . 
a    .    .    .    .    I    .    .    , 

3  .    .    .    .    a    .    .    . 

4  ....    3    •        • 

5  •    •    •    •    5    •    »    ► 

6  .    .    .    .    6    ,    ,    , 

7  .    .    .    .    7    '    .    . 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that 
cliapters  xxi-xxvi  (1-6)  are  of  later  growth,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  order  of  the  chapters  down  to  the  DhA- 
rajrfs  is  the  same  in  all  sources.  This  result  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  we  would  have  guessed  upon  internal 
grounds.  The  last  chapter,  entitled  Dharmaparyiya,  must, 
from  its  very  nature,  have  been  the  close,  the  epilogue  of 
the  whole.  In  the  Chinese  translation  of  Kum4r^va  it 
occurs,  as  the  table  shows,  immediately  after  chap,  xx,  by 
Mtself  a  clear  indication  that  xxi-xxvi  are  later  additions. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  in  the  older  translation  of 
A'u  F4-hu  the  Dharmaparj'&ya  has  already  taken  its  place 
after  the  additional  matter,  but  this  may  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  Kum^r^va,  though  living  in  a  later 
time,  made  use  of  ancient   manuscripts'.     However  that 


'  The  pn&ce  lo  the  Chinese  irauslatiDn  of  Oii&iuigiipta  and  DhamiaguptA 
ftfs :  *  The  Uanilalioos  of  JCn  Fi-ba  ood  Kam&ra^trB  are  most  piobablj^  mafle 
bom  nro  dilTciait  tcxU,' 


may  be,  I  tliink  that  the  following  facts  may  be  held  to 
be  established,  both  from  internal  and  external  evidence: 
I.  The  more  ancient  text  of  the  Saddharma-puwrfarlka 
contained  ai  chapters  and  an  epilogue,  i.e.  the  matter  of 
chaps,  i-xx  and  of  chap,  xxvii ;  2.  The  later  additions, 
excepting  probably  some  verses,  had  been  connected  with 
the  work,  In  the  way  of  Parirish/as  or  Addenda,  about 
250  A*D.  or  earlier.  As  the  book,  along  with  the  Pari^hAs^ 
already  existed  some  time  before  350  A.D.,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  more  ancient  text  in  21  chapters,  the 
epilogue  included^  dates  some  centuries  earlier.  Greater 
precision  is  for  the  present  impossible. 

We  know  tliat  a  commentary  on  the  Saddharma-pun^- 
rika  was  composed  by  Vasubandhu^  The  date  of  that 
work,  not  yet  recovered,  it  seems,  must  fall  between  550 
and  600  A,D.,  or  at  least  not  much  earlier,  for  Vasubandhu's 
pupil  Guffaprabha  became  the  Guru  of  the  famous  SrJ- 
Harsha,  alias  ^iUditya.  king  of  Kanauj,  the  friend  of 
Hioucn  Thsang^.  The  latter  often  mentions  Vasubandhu 
and  some  of  that  great  doctor's  writings,  as  well  as  Guwa- 
prabha*.  As  both  worthies  at  the  time  of  Hiouen  Thsang's 
visiting  India  had  already  departed  this  life,  and  Vasu- 
bandhu must  have  been  at  least  one  generation  older  than 
Gu«aprabha,  we  cannot  be  far  amiss  in  assigning  to  Vasu- 
bandhu's commentary  tlie  date  above  specified. 

It  appears  from  the  above-mentioned  preface  to  the 
Chinese  translation  of  A.D.  6o],that  the  text-differences  in 
the  MSS.  current  in  those  days  were  more  important  than 
such  as  we  observe  in  the  Nepalese  MSS.  from  1000  A.D. 
downward,  with  which  the  Tibetan  closely  agree.  The 
Chinese  preface  is  so  interesting  that  it  is  worth  while  to 


*  Wasbiljew,  Du<l(lliism&s.  p.  313.  This  w*s  wntt«o  before  the  poblication 
of  my  C&mbridge  Lectures, '  iDitia.,  what  can  it  teach  us'l'  and  affords  valuabte, 
because  independent,  conlinnfttion  of  the  chronological  system  contained  io 
Note  U,  'Riuiaissancc  of  Sanskrit  Literature,*  pp.  aB  1-^66. — The  HAilor, 
F.  M.  M. 

'  W'assiljew,  Bmldliisniiif,  p.  78 ;  cT  pp.  64  and  119;  Tamniiths,  Geschicbte 
des  Buddhismus  (transl.  Scbie^cr).  p.  1 36. 

*  Sec  espcciallj  Histotre  dc  la  vie  dc  Uioueu  Tluaiig,  pp.  83. 95, 97, 1 14 ;  Xo$. 
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copy  a  passage  from  it  as  quoted  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Tripi/^ka* : 

*The  translations  of  Ku  F4-hu,  No.  138,  and  KumSra- 
^va,  No.  134,  arc  most  probably  made  from  two  different 
texts.  In  the  repository  of  the  Canon,  I  (the  author  of  the 
preface)  have  seen  two  texts  (or  copies  of  the  text,  of  the 
Saddharma-puWarika) ;  one  is  written  on  the  palm  leaves, 
and  the  other  in  the   letters  of  Kwci-tsz*,  or  Kliara>tar, 

LXumir^ffva*s  matcmat  country.     The  former  text  exactly 

'agrees  with  No.  138,  and  the  latter  with  No.  134.     No.  138 
omits   only  the   GSthas   of  the  Samantamukha-parivarta, 

^chap.  24.  But  No.  134  omits  half  of  the  Oshadhi- 
parivarta,  chap.  5,  the  beginning  of  the  Paw^bhikshujata- 
vySkara«a-parivarta,  chap.  8,  and  that  of  the  Saddhar- 
mabhixaka-parivarta,  chap.  10,  and  the  G^th&s  of  the 
Devadattaparivarta,  chap.  I2^  and  those  of  the  Saman- 
tamukha-parivarta,  chap.  35.  Moreover,  No.  134  puts  the 
DharraaparyAya-parivarta  (the  last  chapter  of  the  Siltra) 
uefore  the  Bhaisha^'yarS^-parivarta,  chap.  23.  Nos.  138 
and  134  both  place  the  Dh^raMi-parivarta  next  to  the 
Samantamukha-parivarta,  chaps.  24  and  25  respectively, 
side  these,  there  arc  minor  differences  between  the  text 

Fand  translation.  The  omission  of  tlie  Githas  in  No.  134, 
chaps.  13  and  25,  have  since  been  filled  in  by  some  wise 
men,  whose  example  I  wish  to  follow.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  ^an-shcu  period,  A.D.  601,  I,  together  with  Giihna.- 
gupta  and  Dharmagupta,  have  examined  the  palm-leaf  text, 
at  the  request  of  a  5rama/ra,  ihSfi-hhin,  and  found  that  the 
beginning  of  two  cliaptcrs,  8th  and  loth,  are  also  wanting 
in  the  text  (though  No.  138  contains  them).  Nevertheless 
we  have  increased  a  half  of  the  5th  chapter,  and  put  the 
1 2th  chapter  into  tlie  nth.  and  restored  ihe  Dhirawi- 
parivarta  and  DharmaparyAya-parivarta  to  their  proper 
rder,  as  chaps.  21  and  27.    There  are  also  some  words 

'  and  passages  which  have  been  altered  (while  the  greater 


'  SAtn  Pi/aka,coI.  45, 

"  Id  the  Ncpftloc  MSS-  tnd  the  European  Uuialatlotii  ihe  Utter  pert  of 

«p.  «. 
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part  of  No.  134  is  retained).     The  reader  is  requested  not 
to  have  any  suspicion  about  these  differences,' 

According  lo  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  Chinese  scholar, 
the  late  Stanislas  Julien,  the  translation  of  Kumira^iva 
widely  differs  from  Rumours,  He  gives  utterance  to  that 
opinion  in  a  letter  dated  June  12,  1866,  and  addressed  to 
Professor  Max  MUlIcr,  to  whose  obliging  kindness  it  is 
due  that  I  am  able  to  publish  a  specimen  of  Kumara^iva's 
version  rendered  into  French  by  Stanislas  Julien.  The 
fragment  answers  to  the  stanzas  1-22  of  chap.  iii.  As 
it  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  I  give  it  hereafter  on 
page  xl. 

On  comparing  the  fragment  with  tlie  corresponding 
passages  in  Burnouf's  French  translation  and  the  English 
version  in  this  volume,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  European  versions 
are  fewer  and  of  less  consequence  than  between  each  of 
them  and  Kumdra^va's  work.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  text  used  by  KumAr^g-iva  can  have  differed  so 
much  from  ours,  and  it  seems  far  more  probable  that 
he  has  taken  the  liberty,  for  clearness  sake,  to  modify  the 
construction  of  the  verses,  a  literal  rendering  whereof,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  impossible  in  any  language.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Stanislas  Julien  has  chosen  for  his  specimen  a  frag- 
ment exclusively  consisting  of  GAthAs.  A  page  in  prose 
would  have  been  far  more  useful  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  Chinese  version. 

Proccedingto  treat  of  the  contents  of  our  SCltra,  I  begin  by 
quoting  the  passage  where  Burnouf,  in  his  usual  masterly 
way,  describes  the  general  character  of  the  book  and  the 
prominent  features  of  the  central  figure  in  it.  The  illus- 
trious French  scholar  writes': 

'Li,  commc  dans  Ics  SOtras  simples,  c'est  ^^kya  qui  est 
le  plus  important,  le  premier  dcs  etres  ;  et  quoiquc  I'ima- 
gination  du  compilatcur  Tait  dou^  de  toutes  Ics  perfections 
dc  science  et  dc  vertu  admiscs  chcz  Ics  Buddhistcs ;  quoiquc 
^4kya  revfitc  66')k  un  caractere  mythologique,  quand   il 


'  Istrcxluction,  p.  119. 
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declare  qu'il  y  a  longtemps  qu'il  rcmplit  lc3  devoirs  dun 
Buddha,  ct  qu'il  doit  Ics  rcmplir  longtemps  encore,  malgre 
sa  mort  prochainc,  laqucllc  nc  dctruit  pas  son  (5tcrnitti ; 
quoiqu'enfin  on  le  repr^sente  crdant  de  son  corps  dcs 
Buddhas  qui  sont  commc  les  images  et  les  reproductions 
idcolcs  dc  sa  pcrsonac  mortcllc,  nullc  part  ^ak>'aniuni 
n'cst  nomm^  Dieu ;  nulle  part  it  nc  re^oit  Ic  titrc  d'Adi- 
buddha.' 

To  this  I  have  nothing  to  object,  only  something  to  add. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  ^VAkya  does  not  receive  the  simple 
title  of  Deva ;  why  ?  Because  that  title  is  far  too  poor  for 
so  exalted  a  personage  who  is  the  DcvAtidcva,  the  para- 
mount god  of  gods.  So  he  is  called  in  the  Lotus,  chap,  vii, 
sL  31 ',  and  innumerable  times  in  the  whole  range  of  Bud- 
dhist literature,  both  in  PAli  and  Sanskrit  ^  It  is  further 
undeniable  that  the  title  of  Adibuddha  does  not  occur  in 
the  Lotus,  but  it  is  intimated  that  5ikya  is  identical  with 
Adibuddha  in  the  words:  'From  the  very  beginning  (Ad  ita 
e  v  a)  have  I  roused,  brought  to  maturity,  fully  developed  them 
(the  innumerable  Bodhisattvas)  to  be  fit  for  their  Bodhisattva 
Lposilion^'  It  is  only  by  accommodation  that  he  is  called 
Adibuddha,  he  properly  being  anSdi,  i.e.  existing  from 
eternity,  having  no  beginning.  The  Buddha  most  solemnly 
declares  (chap,  xv)  that  he  reached  Bodlii  an  immense 
time  ago,  not  as  people  fancy,  first  at  Gayft.  From  the 
whole  manner  in  which  5&kya  speaks  of  his  existence  in 
former  times,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  author  wished  to 
convey  the  meaning  that  the  Lord  had  existed  from 
eternity,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same,  from  the  very  begin- 
nii^,  from  time  immemorial,  &c. 

5ik>'a  has  not  only  lived  an  infinite  number  of  ^ons  in 
the  past,  he  is  to  live  for  ever.  Common  people  fancy  that 
he  enters  Nirviwa,  but  in  reality  he  only  makes  a  show  of 
Nirvi/ra  out  of  regard  for  the  weakness  of  men.     He,  the 


'  BdraanTs  rendering  is  *  D^&  mpirienr  aax  D^-u.* 

'  Lot  fttt\actxt  than  devittdevs  U  the  S)-DonyniOQ8  devidliideva,  e.g. 
LaliUivisura.  p.  131;  esscDtiftlly  the  tame  is  the  term  satvadevotuma,  the 
highest  oTall  gods,  ib.  p.  144. 

*  Sec  chap.  UT,  p.  393. 
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Father  of  the  world*,  the  Sclf-bom  One,  the  Chief  and 
Saviour*  of  creatures,  produces  a  semblance  of  Nirva^ja, 
whenever  he  sees  them  given  to  error  and  folly'.  In  reality 
his  being  is  not  subject  to  complete  Nirv^wa ;  it  is  only  by 
a  skilful  device  that  he  makes  a  show  of  it ;  and  repeatedly 
he  appears  in  the  world  of  the  living,  though  his  real  abode 
is  on  the  summit  of  the  Gr/dhraka/5a  *.  All  this  is,  in 
other  words,  the  teaching  of  NArAya//a  in  Bhagavad-gitS  IV, 
6  seqq. : 

A^  *pi  sann  avyay&tmS  bhiltAnAm  tjvaro  'pi  san, 
prakn'tim  sv4m  adhish//!d>*a  sambhavdmy  AtniamiyayA. 
yadA-yada  hi  dharmasya  glAnir  bhavati,  BhSirata, 
abhyutthfinam  adharmasya  tadiltmtlnaw  sti^my  aham. 
paritrdwaya  sAdhOnAw  vinA^dya  (ta  dushkr/tS,m, 
dharmasaMsthApandnhdya  sambhav^mi  yuge-yuge. 
The  Buddha  is  anthropomorphic,  of  course;  what  god  is 
not?     The  Lotus,  far  from  giving  prominence  to  the  un- 
avoidable human  traits,  endeavours  as  much  as  possible  to 
represent  the  Lord  and  his  audience  as  superhuman  beings. 
In  chap,  xiv  there  is  a  great  pause,  as  in  a  drama,  of  no 
less  than  fifty  intermediate  kalpas,  during  which  5Akya- 
muni  and  all  his  hearers  keep  silence  *.    A  second  pause 
of  looo,  or  according  to  a  various  reading,  100,000  years 
is  held  in  chap,  xx.     Now  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
any  author,  wilfully  and    ostentatiously,  would    mention 
such  traits  if  he  wished  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
notion  that  the  narrative  refers  to  human  beings. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  examples.    There 
is,  to  my  comprehension,  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 


*  Cr.  Kn'shfra  declmriog  of  himself  In  6hagavad'gtt4  IX,  1 7 :  Pitahain  fagsto 
mitd  dbata  pitamahaA.  Cf.  XI,  43.  The  :>ignificaDt  title  of  PilAmahji »  giren 
to  buddba  in  an  inscription  found  at  Dooriya  (Bilha)  ;  Cunniugbain,  ArchscoL 
Survey,  vol.  iii.  pi.  xviii;  cf.  p.  48. 

*  Like  Narayana  in  6ha£avad-gtt&  XII.  7:  Tesbfim  aham  samuddhartS- 
mritynsaiwsarasSgarit 

'  Chap.  XV.  St.  ai,  *  Chap,  xv,  i;t.  6,  lO. 

*  One  tntenncdiate  fcalpa  is,  in  the  lystein,  equal  to  8  yiigx>>.  As  4  yugas 
number  4,330,000  years,  it  follows  that  the  pause  luted  4^1  miUians  of  years. 
EftDlericaMy,  kalpsi  has  certainly  denoted  a  short  iDteival  of  time,  but  even 
if  wc  take  the  '  iiitcnncdiatc  kalpa  '  to  mean,  in  reality,  a  la|»e  of  time  eqoal 
to  a  few  hours,  the  jiausc  would  not  refer  to  an  historiuil  event. 
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Saddharma-pu«</arika  intends  to  represent  5Akya  as  the 
supreme  being,  as  the  god  of  gods,  almighty  and  all-wise. 
But  what  have  we  to  understand  by  the  words  'god '  and 
*god  of  gods?'  that  is  the  question.  To  find  the  answer 
let  us  recall  to  raemory  the  theosophic  notions  prevailing 
in  ancient  India  at  certain  periods. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Upanishads  recognise 
two  supreme  beings,  which  in  a  mystical  way  are  somehow 
identified ;  one  is  the  great  illuminator  of  the  macrocosm, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  Sun,  at  other  times  Ether;  the 
other,  the  enlightener  of  the  microcosm,  is  Mind  or  Reason '. 
As  soon  as  the  Sun  ceased  to  be  considered  an  animate 
being  or  to  be  represented  as  such,  he  might  continue,  for 
worship's  sake,  honoris  caus^,  to  be  called  the  highest 
god;  the  really  remaining  deity  was  Reason,  poetically 
termed  the  inward  light.  This  idea  is  expressed  by  Nila- 
•kaxMa  in  his  commentary  on  Bhagavad-gitA  V,  14,  in  the 
following  terms:  Prabhai  v&id&tmS  sfirya  ivasmadi- 
din^m  pralca^akaA,  the  Lord  (is)  the  intelligent  Self  that 
like  a  sun  is  the  illuminator  of  ourselves  and  others'*.  Now 
the  same  author,  in  his  notes  on  Bhagavad-gUA  VI,  30,  dis« 
tinctJy  states  that  our  inward  consciousness,  or  as  he  puts 
it, the  pratyagitman,  the  individual  Self,  otherwise  called 
^iva,  is  Nlrdya/;a,  i.e.  the  supreme  being.  At  IX,  28  he 
paraphrases  Niriya^/a  by  sarveshAm  pratyagAtman, 
the  individual  consciousness  of  all  (sentient  beings);  at 
XII,  14  he  identifies  N&rdya//a  with  ntrgu»am  brahma. 
Just  as  here  and  there  NcLr&ya»a  is  represented  as  clad  in 
all  the  glory  and  majesty  of  a  sovereign,  as  the  illuminator, 
the  vivificr  of  the  world,  in  one  word  as  the  sun,  so  we  find 
5'Akyamuai  invested  with  all  the  grandeur  and  all  the 
resources  of  a  ruler  of  nature.  Philosophically,  both  Nirft- 
ydja  and  his  counterpart  54kyamuni  are  purushottama, 
param&tman,  the  highest  brahman,  Mind.     5&kyamuni 

'  Sccc-c.  fAfisdogya-DpuiUhikd  ]n,  i8  and  19;  cf.  BhognvaU-gltfi  XV,  n, 

'  Cf.  Bhag«vails1tiXlI],33:  yatba  prakbayat)  ekaA  kntuum  lokam  imun 

rmvU,  ksbeUan  k&hctrl  Ulhi  kribruim  praki^ayatt,  Bhlrata.     The  kshetra 

hot  U  the  body,  ihe  ksh«lrin  is  Mlod,  Kea&on,  atmaa.    Cf.  tfafikan  on 

X*ia(iogy»-opaoi>had,  1.  c 
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is,  esoterlcally,  the  very  same  muni,  the  beholder  of  good 
and  evil,  the  pu«yapApckshita  muni  that  is  spoken  of 
in  Manu  VIII,  91.  It  is  acknowledged  in  Bhagavad-gttd  IX, 
14  scqq.  that  the  supreme  being  may  be  conceived  and  re- 
spected in  different  ways  according  to  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence of  creatures.  Some  pay  their  worship  by  leading  a 
virtuous  life,  others  by  pious  devotion,  others  by  contem- 
plation, others  by  confessing  a  strictly  monistic  philosophy', 
others  by  acknowledging  a  personal  god^.  The  Lord  in 
the  Saddharma-puM^arika  admits  of  being  viewed  in  atl 
these  various  aspects.  Whether  the  Buddha-theory,  such 
as  we  find  it  developed  in  the  SOtra,  not  in  plain  words, 
indeed,  but  by  circumlocutions  and  ambiguities,  should  be 
called  athdstic  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  slight 
importance,  about  which  opinions  may  differ.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  asserted,  that  the  Lotus  and  the  Bhagavad- 
gltd  arc,  in  this  respect,  exactly  on  a  par. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  JJAkyamuni  of  the 
Lotus  is  an  ideal,  a  personification,  and  not  a  person.  Traits 
borrowed,  or  rather  surviving,  from  an  older  cosmological 
mythology,  and  traces  of  ancient  nature-worship  abound 
both  in  tlic  Lotus  and  the  Bhagavad-gita,  but  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  paramiirthatas,  the  Purushot- 
tama  in  both  is  the  centre  of  mental  life.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  Mahayiina  have  believed 
that  sucli  an  ideal  once  walked  in  t!ic  flesh  here  on  earth, 
but  the  impression  left  by  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
whole  work  does  not  favour  that  supposition.  In  later 
times  fervent  adherents  of  the  Mahayana  really  held  that 
belief,  as  we  know  from  the  example  of  the  pious  Hiouen 
Thsang,  who  was  evidently  as  earnest  in  his  belief  that  the 
Lord  once  trod  the  soil  of  India  as  he  was  convinced  of 
Ma/7^ujri,  Maitreya,  and  Avalokitervara  existing  as  ani- 
mated beings.  WTicther  the  system  of  the  Lotus  can  be 
said  to  agree  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  'genuine'  Bud- 

*  The  followers  of  the  UptnUhafls,  Aupanishadas.who  say,'  M}'»lf  am  God/ 
or  as  Nilaka^iMa  puts  il, '  Myself  am  the  Lord  Vasudcva.' 

'  According  lo  NHatutn/Aa  tbe  common  people,  who  think,  'fie,  the  Lord, 
is  my  Master.' 
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dhism,  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss.  So  far  as  the 
Northern  Church  is  concerned,  the  book  must  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  very  cream  of  orthodoxy ;  it  is  the  last,  the 
Mipreme,  the  most  sublime  of  the  Si\tras  exposed  by  the 
Lord ;  it  is,  so  to  say,  the  jiromawi,  the  crown  jewel,  of 
all  SOtras*. 

The  contents  of  the  separate  chapters  into  which  the 
Sfltra  is  divided  may  be  described,  summarily,  as  follows : 

1.  Prologue. 

2.  Awakening  of  the  Lord  from  his  mystic  trance ; 
display  of  his  transcendent  skilfulnessj  proved  by  the  ap- 
parent trinity  of  vehicles,  whereas  in  reality  there  is  but 
one  vehicle. 

3.  Prophecy  of  the  Lord  r^arding  the  future  destiny  of 
5S.riputra,  his  eldest  son.  Second  turn  of  the  wheel  of  the 
law  on  that  occasion,  with  incidental  commemoration  of 
the  first  turn  near  Benares.  Parable  of  the  burning  house, 
to  exemplify  the  skill  of  the  good  father  in  saving  his 
children  from  the  burning  pains  of  mundane  existence, 

4.  Anotlier  parable,  exemphfying  the  skill  of  the  wise 
father  in  leading  a  child  that  has  gone  astray  and  lost  all 
self-respect  back  to  a  feeling  of  his  innate  nobility  and  to 
happiness. 

5.  Parable  of  the  plants  and  the  rain,  to  exemplify  the 
impartiality  and  equal  care  of  tlie  Lord  for  all  creatures-.' 
Parable  of  the  blind  man,  to  intimate  that  the  phenomena 
have  but  an  apparent  reality,  and  that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
all  endeavours  must  be  to  rcacli  all-knowingnciis,  which  in 
fact  is  identical  with  complete  nescience. 

6.  Sundry  predictions  as  proofs  of  tlic  power  of  the 
Sugata  to  look  into  the  future. 

7.  He  has  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  remotest  past ;  his 
remembrance  of  the  turning  of  the  wheel  by  the  Tathagata 
Mahibhi^w^/JAnSbhibhii.  Edifying  hlstorj'  of  the  sixteen 
sons  of  the  said  TathAgata. 


*  Chap,  xiii,  St.  53  seq. 

•  Cf.  Bbngavad-gltd  IX,  39,  where  Nlriywa  declares:  '  I  am  eqanl  towards 
oil  crraturcs,  none  u  hateful  to  me,  none  bclotx-d;'  tamo  'barn  »arTabhiJtv- 
ibo,  DA  me  (Ivcshjo  'sti  oa  piiyaA. 
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8.  Prophecy  regarding  five  hundred  Arhats. 

g.  Prophecy  concerning  Ananda^  Rdhula,  and  the  two 
thousand  monks. 

JO.  The  Lord  teaches  how  pious  preachers  of  the  law, 
who  will  come  in  aftcr-timcs,  ought  to  be  duly  honoured, 
and  promises  that  he  will  always  protect  the  ministers  of 
religion. 

1 1.  Display  of  the  miraculous  power  of  5ikyamum  shown 
in  the  appearance  of  a  Sti^pa,  which,  being  opened  by  him* 
discloses  to  sight  the  frame  of  the  expired  Tathigata  Pra- 
bhQtaratna,  who  is  desirous  of  hearing  the  exposition  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law.  How  .Vakyamuni  in  a  former  birth 
strove  to  acquire  the  Lotus.  His  great  obligations  to  Deva- 
datta.  Episode  of  the  wise  daughter  of  the  Ocean  and  her 
change  of  sex. 

12.  Prediction  to  Gautami,  Yajodhari,  ajid  the  nuns  in 
their  train.  Promise  of  the  host  of  disciples  and  Bodhisat- 
tvas  to  take  up  the  difficult  task  of  preaching  the  holy 
word  in  days  to  come»  after  the  Lord's  Nirv&Ha. 

13.  Vocation  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  practical 
rules  for  their  conduct  in  and  out  of  society.  Parable  of 
the  king  who  rewards  his  valiant  warriors;  in  the  same 
manner  the  Buddha  will  reward  those  who  struggle  for  his 
sake,  by  bestowing  upon  them  all  kinds  of  favours,  at  last 
the  most  valuable  of  his  boons — eternal  rest. 

14.  Splendid  phantasmagory  of  innumerable  Bodhisat- 
tvas  e\'okcd  by  the  creative  power  of  the  Lord.  Long 
pause,  during  which  the  Tathigata  and  the  four  classes  of 
hearers  arc  silent.  Perplexity  of  Maitrcya  on  hearing  that 
the  innumerable  Bodhisattvas  have  all  been  the  pupils  of  the 
Lord. 

15-  The  Buddha  explains  the  fact  by  revealing  the 
immense  duration  of  his  lifetime,  in  the  past  and  the 
future. 

16.  Meritoriousness  of  the  belief  in  the  immense  duration 
of  the  TathAgatas  and  all  those  who  have  once  become 
Buddhas. 

17.  The  Lord  details  the  great  merit  attending  a  ready 
acceptance  of  the  preaching  of  the  law. 


i8.  Exposition  of  the  advantages,  worldJy  and  spiritual, 
enjoyed  by  the  ministers  of  religion. 

19.  Story  of  SaddparibhQta,  exemplifying  the  superiority 
of  simple-mindedness  and  pure-heartedncss  to  worldly 
wisdom  and  scepticism. 

ao.  Grand  show  exhibited  by  the  two  Tathdgatas  54kya- 
muni  and  Prabhfltaratna  conjointly*.  Pause  after  the 
performance.  After  the  pause  a  great  stir  amongst  gods, 
celestial  and  infernal  beings,  men,  &c.*  The  TathAgata 
extols  the  SOtra  of  the  Lotus  in  which  *all  Buddha-laws 
are  succinctly  taught,*  as  well  as  the  keepers  of  this  most 
eminent  of  SQtras. 

Immediately  after  this  chapter  may  have  followed,  in  the 
oldest  version,  the  epilogue  entitled  'Period  of  the  L.iw ;' 
the  reasons  for  this  opinion  have  been  already  stated  above. 
The  supposed  additional  chapters  contain  the  following 
topics,  brieBy  indicated : 

11.  Efficacy  of  talismanic  spells  (Dhdranls). 

23,  Self-sacrifice  of  the  Bodhisattva  Sarvasattvapriyadar- 
iaoa,  otherwise  called  Bhaish^yar^fa.  Glorification  of  the 
Lotus  as  the  most  eminent  of  SQtras. 

23.  Visit  of  the  Bodhisattva  Gadgadasvara  to  the  Saha- 
world.  Extraordinary  qualities  and  achievements  of  this 
worthy,  incidentally  narrated  by  the  Tatliigata.  Return 
of  the  Bodhisattva  to  whence  he  came. 

34.  Grandeur  and  ubiquitousness  of  Avalokitcjvara. 

2,>  Wonderful  and  edifying  story  of  the  conversion  of 
the  king  ^ubhavyiiha  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
two  sons  Vimalagarbha  and  Vimalanetra,al.  Bhaisha^ar^^ 
^and  Bhaisha^asamudgata. 

26,  The  Bodhisattva  Samantabhadra  charges  himself 
with  the  task  of  being  a  protector  to  tlie  preachers  of 
religion  in  after-times  after  the  Lord's  NirvA«a^ 

*  Bodi  itiTtdt  thetr  flaming  tonnes  ai  for  as  the  Brahma-woild.    In  the 
avMl-i^Tta  XI,  30  it  »  nud  ot  Kiikymtm,  when  at  Uie  n;f)ucst  of  AiKva*  he 

biniieU  in  his   full   grandeur:    lelihrase  gnuaminaA  sunaoifll    lokin 
I  wduuir  ^aladbhiA,  tefobhir  iparya.  g^gid  itmtgnm  bhisas  Imvo- 
pik  prapaUntl,  Vi-Oito ! 

•  Ct  Wi»EavBi!-BHa  XT.  15, 

'  Tbeiv  is  tome  iocoogruity  between  this  chapter  and  chipter  %,  bccdDie 
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This  summary,  however  meaj^rc,  will  be  sulTicient  to  show 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  our  Sutra.  We  may,  indeed, 
be  satisfied  that  the  compilers  of  it  intended  giving  an  ex- 
position of  the  principal  truths  of  their  religion  in  general, 
and  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  own  system'  in  parti- 
cular, the  whole  with  anxious  care  arranged  in  such  a  form 
that  the  SCitra  admitted  of  an  exoterical  and  esoterical 
interpretation.  It  contains  a  revelation  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  the  past  and  the  future, 
a  revelation  derived  from  a  virtually  eternal  source,  so  that 
the  doctrine  taught  in  it  must  be  deemed  valid  not  only  for 
a  certain  spiritual  brotherhood  or  church,  but  for  the  human 
race  at  large.  The  highest  authority  to  whom  the  doctrine 
is  referred,  is  not  a  certain  individual  having  lived  a  short 
span  of  time  somewhere  in  India,  but  tlie  sublime  being  who 
has  his  constant  abode  on  the  GridhrakQ^,  i.e.  he  who  is 
the  terminology  of  other  Indian  creeds  is  called  KO/astha. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  in  sucli  works  of 
ancient  Indian  literature  as  arc  anonymous,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  the  authority  and  the  author.  In  the  Lotus 
wc  meet  after  the  invocation  in  some  MSS.  the  following 
distich ; 

VaipulyasfitrarA^m  paramArthanayivatAranirdcJam  1 
Saddharmapuwf/arikaw  sattviya  mahipathaw/  vakshye  ii 
I.e.  'I  shall  proclaim  the  king  of  the  Vaipulya-sOtras,  that 
tcachcth  how  one  arrives  at  the  (right)  method  of  attaining 
the  highest  truth  ;  the  Saddharma-puHr/arlka,  the  great  road 
(leading)  to  substantiality  (being  in  abstracto).'  The 
person  here  speaking  is  not  the  Buddha,  who  is  neither 
the  author  nor  the  writer  of  the  work.  Have  we  then  to 
ascribe  the  distich  to  one  of  the  ancient  copyists?  Burnouf" 
decidedly  thinks  so,  and  his  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  the  verses  do  not  occur  in  all  MSS.    I  must  con- 


in  the  latter  it  is  the  Lord  himself  who  promises  to  be  in  future  the  protector 
of  the  picnchcrs. 

*  I.e.  of  the  Mahfi^'^nn,  which  according  to  TariTi&ihn,  Geschichte  des 
Bui]dhtsmus,  p.  374,  stands  bbove  the  division  of  the  Bauddhas  into  wioBs 
uhoots. 

'  Lotus,  p,  2$^, 
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fess  that  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it.  As  the  Sfltra,  like  other 
compositions  of  the  kind,  begins  with  the  solemn  'Thus 
have  I  heard,  &c.,'  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  distich 
belongs  to  the  compiler.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  scribes 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  such  expressions  as  va^  or 
synonymous  terms  instead  of  likh,  to  write;  and  as  wc 
find  in  the  MahSvastu  similar  futures  as  vakshye,  viz. 
udirayishyaM  and  upavarwayishydmi ',  where  they 
can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  scribci  it  is  safer  to  leave 
the  question,  whether  the  opening  distich  of  the  Lotus  is 
the  work  of  a  compiler  or  of  a  copyist,  undecided,  the 
more  so  because  the  parallel  phrase  ath^to — vyAkhyA- 
syAma//,  frequently  found  immediately  after  the  invoca- 
tion, in  non-Buddhistic  writings,  must  be  held  to  refer  to 
the  author  or  authors,  compilers. 

The  Lotus  being  one  of  the  standard  works  of  the  MahA- 
ylna,  the  study  of  it  cannot  but  be  useful  for  the  right 
appreciation  of  that  remarkable  system.  A  perusal  of  the 
book  will  convince  the  reader  that  a  statement  of  Professor 
Wassiljcw's*  can  only  be  accepted  with  some  restrictions, 
when  this  scholar,  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  history  and 
development  of  Northern  Buddhism,  says  that  the  Buddha 
of  the  MahAydna  is  *  neither  the  creator  nor  the  ruler  of 
the  world ;  he  remains  the  same  cold,  indifferent  egoist, 
absorbed  in  Nothingness.'  The  Tathagata  of  the  Lotus 
is  passionless,  indeed,  but  that  docs  not  involve  his  being 
an  egoist.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  the 
MahAyAna  is  more  universal,  its  ideal  less  monastical  than 
the  HinayAna's.  According  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  we 
must  not  seek  the  superior  vital  power  which  enabled  the 
Great  Vehicle  to  outlive  tlie  earlier  teaching  in  certain  meta- 
physical subtleties,  but  in  the  idea  of  a  desire  to  save  all 
living  creatures;  'the  idea,'  to  quote  his  own  words^*as 
summarised  in  the  theory  of  Bodisatship,  is  the  key-note 
of  tlie  later  school,  just  as  Arahatship  is  the  key-note  of 


'  Mahivuta  (ed.  Sentrt\  p.  i,  with  tbe  remarks  of  the  editor,  ud  p.  9. 

'  In  kit  Buddhhmua,  p.  116. 

*  In  Lectures  oa  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Kcligion,  p.  >54. 

[a.]  C 
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early  Buddhism/  The  MahAyAna  doctors  said  in  effect : 
*Wc  grant  you  all  you  say  about  the  bliss  of  attaining 
NirvAfta  in  this  life^  But  it  produces  advantage  only  to 
yourselves ;  and  according  to  your  own  theory  there  will 
be  a  necessity  for  Buddhas  in  the  future  as  much  as  there 
has  been  for  Buddhas  in  the  past.  Greater,  better,  nobler 
then,  than  the  attainment  of  Arahatship  must  be  the  at- 
tainment of  Bodisatship  from  a  desire  to  save  all  living 
creatures  in  the  ages  that  will  come.'  The  teaching  of  the 
Lotus,  however,  Is  different,  and  comes  to  this,  tliat  every 
one  should  try  to  become  a  Buddha.  It  admits  that  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  one  may  distinguish  three  means, 
90-calIed  Vehicles,  yAnas,  to  attain  the  summum  bonum, 
NirvAwa,  although  in  a  higher  sense  there  isonly  one  Vehicle. 
These  means  are,  in  plain  language,  piety,  philosophy  or 
rather  Yogism,  and  striving  for  the  enlightenment  and  weal 
of  our  fellow- creatures ;  these  means  arc  designated  by  the 
terms  of  Vehicle  of  (obedient)  hearers  or  disciples,  of  Pratye- 
kabuddhas,  and  of  Bodhisattvas.  Higher  than  piety  is  true 
and  self-acquired  knowledge  of  the  eternal  laws ;  higher 
than  knowledge  is  devoting  oneself  to  the  spiritual  weal  of 
otliers^.  The  higher  unity  embracing  the  three  separate 
Vehicles  is  the  Buddha-vehicle, 

The  title  of  Bodhisatt\'a  is  not  alwa>'s  used  in  the  same 
acceptation.     Apart  from  a  broad  distinction  we  can  draw 


'  It  miy  be  obeervcd  that  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  Badtlhistic  in  the 
searching  for  Nirva/iti  in  thi»  life,  except  in  the  sound  of  the  word.  It  is  exactly 
the  utine  as  what  other  Indian  eDttm&iasts  or  mystica  called  ^  van  mule  ti,  (he 
•{in  of  Vogins  in  the  fourth  degree  (.an-iwering  to  the  Arhati  of  the  I5uddhiMs) 
and  of  the  Drahntans  or  Dvigns  in  the  fourth  A>rania. 

*  See  chap,  iii,  p.  80.  Something  similar  in  Dhagavad-gltd  XTI,  I'l :  sreyo  tu 
fMinam  abhyAsnf  giihri^ii  dhyinnm  vuiiihyftie,  dhylndt  karmnpHnlatyigiu 
ty>£^^  (Aantir  auniitaiain  :  and  IV,  5  :  labhaiite  brahman irvannm  risiia.yt.h  kshi' 
nakalmashiA,  dAinnadvaidhi  yatilmanaA  sarvabb Atahitc  ratat.  Neither 
in  these  pattsagctk  of  the  lIhagavad>g!tB  nor  in  the  three  Vehicles  is  there 
anything  new;  abhySia.  study,  denotes  the  period  of  one's  studying  onder  a 
maitcr,  the  Hrahma^anship,  which  the  Lotus  calls  the  Vehicle  of  Disciples  :  the 
period  of  dhyaiia,  alias  the  Vehicle  of  Pra I: ycka buddhas.  coincides  with  (hit 
third  Aiiama,  that  of  Vinaprastba :  the  lyiiga.  alias  Bodhisattva^p,  is 
virtually  the  same  with  the  life  of  a  Sannyasin,  Yati,  or  Mukta.  GAdna 
diaittCterises  the  second  Airania ,-  iu  the  Lotus  it  is  merged  in  or  combined 
vitb  dhy&oa. 
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between  human  and  superhuman  Bodhisattvas' — the  latter 
are  here  left  out  of  account — we  find  sometimes  the  word 
apph'cd  to  those  persons  who  in  the  passage  of  our  SAtra 
alluded  to  are  styled  5r&vakas,  hearers,  learners.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  at  least  in  NepM,  as  we  know  from 
the  following  passage  - :  '  The  Buddha  is  the  adept  in  the 
wisdom  of  Buddhism  (Bodhijndna),  whose  Arst  duty,  so 
long  as  he  remains  on  earth,  is  to  communicate  his  wisdom 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  it.  These  willing  learners 
arc  the  "Bodhisattvas,"  so  called  from  their  hearts  being 
inclined  to  the  wisdom  of  Buddliism,  and  "  Sanghas  "  from 
their  companionship  with  one  another,  and  with  their 
Buddha  or  teacher,  in  the  vihdras  or  coenobitical  esta- 
blishments. The  Rodbisattva  or  Sangha  continues  to  be 
such  until  he  has  surmounted  the  very  last  grade  of  that 
vast  and  laborious  ascent  by  which  he  is  instructed  that 
he  can  "scale  the  heavens,"  and  pluck  immortal  wisdom 
from  its  resplendent  source :  which  achievement  performed, 
he  becomes  a  Buddha,  that  is,  an  Omniscient  Being.' 

Here  the  Bodhisattvas  are  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
ccenobttical  monks;  tliey  arc  so  likewise  in  the  Lotus ^,  in 
which  we  find  them  also  in  the  function  of  learned  or  wise 
men  (Pa//</itas),  of  preachers  or  ministers  of  religion.  Was- 
siljew  I.e.  remarks  about  the  Bodhisattva — the  terrestrial 
one  of  course — that  '  from  one  side,  he  seems  to  be  the 
substitute  of  the  ancient  Bhikshu;'  from  which  we  ought 
not  to  infer  that  the  mendicant  monks,  as  such,  ceased  to 
exist,  for  that  is  notoriously  not  the  case,  but  that  the 
Bodhisattvas  were  charged  with  the  office  of  preaching. 
They  are  persons  who  deserve  to  be  honoured  both  by 
mendicant  monks  and  lay  devotees*,  and  formed,  it  would 
seem,  a  kind  of  learned  clergy,  not  to  be  confounded,  how- 
ever, with  the  modern  Vai^ra-A^ryas  or  married  clergy- 
men in  NepiL    There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  one  of  the 


*  Cf.  Wuwil)cw,  BaddhUxDos,  p.  114. 

*  b   11.  IIodghOD,  Euaj>,  p.  6].    Cf.  Slani&Ios  JalJ<n,  Voyttgtt  des  Pilerins 
boocMhistct,  II,  p.  436  note. 

*  See  Kpecially  the  whole  of  clupter  x.  *  Lotus,  chap,  x,  it.  17  >eq. 
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honorific  titles  given  to  the  preachers  or  interpreters  of  the 
law  was  '  wise' or ']eamed  man;  Pa«^ta,  for  the  word  is 
so  often  applied  to  them  that  it  looks  more  like  a  title 
than  a  common  epithet'.  Tiranatha  knows  Paw^ta  to  be 
a  title-,  and  considers  it  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  older 
Mahabhadanta ;  he  distinguishes '  Bodhisattvas'  from  'com- 
mon PawfJ^tas'  and  'Arhats.'  How  does  this  agree  with 
the  data  in  the  Lotus?  As  it  has  been  intimated  in  a 
foregoing  note,  the  three  Vehicles  are  imitations  of  three 
Ajramas  or  stages  in  the  model  life  of  an  Arya,  in  the  first 
place  of  a  Rralinian.  The  stages  are  that  of  a  student,  of 
a  hermit  living  in  the  forest^  and  of  a  SannyAsin,  Yati,  or 
Mukta,  who  has  wholly  given  up  the  world.  The  second 
stage,  that  of  a  householder,  does  not  exist,  of  course,  for 
those  who  vow  themselves  to  a  monastic  life.  Our  Sfltra 
does  not  prescribe  tliat  the  three  stages  must  be  gone 
through  by  the  same  persons,  no  more  than  the  Bhagavad- 
gitel  I.e.  requires  that  one  should  pass  the  stages  of  study, 
knowledge,  and  meditation  before  resolving  upon  com- 
plete renunciation  (tyAga);  what  follows  from  the  context 
is  only  tliis,  that  the  Vehicle  of  Bodhisattvas,  alias  tliose 
who  strive  for  the  weal  of  all  creatures,  is  superior  to  the 
two  preceding  Vehicles.  The  Vehicle  of  the  Bodhisattvas 
being  the  loftiest  of  the  three,  they  themselves  must  be 
considered  as  occupying  the  highest  rank.  Now  T^ran&tha 
places  the  Arhats  above  them,  and  with  the  Ncpalese  also 
the  first  class  of  the  monastic  order  is  that  of  Arhat^  The 
question  is,  how  arc  we  to  judge  of  the  relation  between 
Arhats  and  Bodhisattvas  in  the  Lotus?  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  see,  the  compiler*  of  the  SOtra  describes  facts,  or 
supposed  facts,  which  he  knew  from  oral  or  Iitcrar>'  tradi- 
tion, as  having  occurred  in  the  past,  whereas  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  his  own  time  and  shortly  before  is  repre- 
sented as  that  of  the  future.  His  Arhats  are  sages  of  the 
past,  canonized  saints;  his  human  Bodhisattvas  are  sages, 

»  E.g.  T>oUis,  chap.  x.st.  4.cr.  6;  13,  33;  xiii.  13,16,  J4.  a6,  30,  3J.  39,44. 
'  Ge&chichtc  <lcs  Baddludnus,  p,  60. 

•  HtxIgTion,  £&says,  p.  5a  [  cf.  p.  30. 

*  The  reader  shoald  Qot  Uy  stress  upoc]  this  singalu. 
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wise  men  of  the  present,  most  reverend  worthies  who  should 
live  a  saintly  life  and  generally  do  so,  but  who,  however 
sanctimonious,  are  not  acknowledged  saints.  Of  an  anta- 
gonism between  Arhats  and  Bodhisattvas  there  is  no  trace 
in  the  book ;  tiie  Arhats  being  dead,  tliey  cannot  be  active ; 
the  Bodhisattvas  as  living  persons,  can'.  In  a  certain 
respect,  then,  the  remark  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids  holds 
good;  the  Bodhisattvas  represent  the  ideal  of  spiritual 
activity,  the  Arhats  of  inactivity.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Lotus,  as  a  whole,  breathes  a  less  monastic  and 
ascetic  *  spirit ;  it  does  not  go  the  length  to  speak  of  ascctism 
and  mortification  in  such  scornful  terms  as  the  Bhagavad- 
gita'  docs,  but  at  the  same  time  it  never  extols  it.  There 
arc  in  the  book  many  indications  that  the  art  of  preaching 
was  made  much  of  and  highly  developed,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  a  greater  proficiency  in  hermcneutics  com- 
bined with  superior  mental  activity  has  enabled  the  Mah&- 
ylna  to  supplant  its  rival,  the  Hinayina,  and  to  extend  its 
spiritual  conquests  once  from  the  snows  of  Siberia  to  the 
luxuriant  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

After  having  touched  upon  such  points  in  the  text  of 
the  Saddharma-pu//^arika  as  seemed  to  require  more 
special  notice,  it  behoves  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
translation  and  its  resources.  In  the  first  place,  I  must 
declare  that  I  cannot  speak  in  too  warm  terms  of  the 
benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  French  translation  by  the 
illustrious  Bumouf.  I  have  taken  that  work  throughout 
for  my  model,  without  having  been  able  to  reach  its 
excellency.  The  material  discrepancies  between  his  trans- 
lation are  partly  due  to  my  having  followed  other  MSS., 
partly  to  another  interpretation,  especially  of  frequently  cor- 
rupt and  difficult  G^thas.    If  some  reader  not  acquainted 


*  Something  of  contODpt  for  the  Ariiats  ii  shown  in  ihc  itoiy  coimnimicated 
bjr  HioocD  Thung  Ui  Voyages  do  Pikrint  bouddbistea.  II.  p.  176.  where  the 
flditoc  ioidvcncDtlj  writes  Vasab«ndha  instead  of  Vuamitra  :  bis  index  aflbrds 
the  OKsns  of  correcting  the  mistalte ;  ct  Wassiljew  in  Tinmatha.  p.  298. 

*  See  chap,  xiii,  2S,  where  the  eighth  commandment  of  ibe  DuasHa,  for- 
biAdiDC  the  Bse  of  oiotmcnl,  b  slighted. 

'  Sec  ihcTc  KTii,  J  seqi)..  and  cf.  14  scqq.,  where  we  are  taught  what  the  tme 
tapat  thottld  be 
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with  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  those  G5th<l3  should 
wonder  at  the  occurrence  of  numerous  discrepancies,  I 
would  repeat  the  words  of  the  preface  to-  the  Chinese 
version  from  A.D.  6oi,  and  request  him 'not  to  have  any 
suspicion  about  these  difTerences/  Let  him  compare  the 
fragment  from  Kumdra^iva's  rendering  on  page  xl  with 
the  corresponding  passages  in  the  French  and  English 
translations,  and  he  will  observe  that  the  difference 
between  the  work  of  the  learned  Buddhist  of  the  fourth 
century  and  the  two  European  versions  is  far  more  con- 
siderable than  between  the  latter. 

The  base  of  my  translation  has  been  an  old  manuscript 
on  palm  leaves,  belonging  to  Dr.  D.  Wright's  collection, 
in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge.  The  manuscript 
is  dated  Newar,  era  159  (  =  A.D.  1039),  and  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  king  Kamadeva(?),  in  tlie  bright  half  of 
the  month  Vaij^kha,  on  a  Thursday  ^  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Sanskrit  MSS.  existing  in  Europe,  and  there- 
fore I  thought  that  it  was  advisable  to  follow  its  readings 
as  much  as  possible,  except  in  such  passages  as  were 
evidently  corrupt.  A  second  MS.,  unfortunately  incom- 
plete, from  the  same  collection,  is  of  unknown  date,  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  codex  is  lost ;  from  the  form  of  the 
characters  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  not  much  more 
modern  than  the  other  codex'*.  The  difference  between 
both  is  not  very  great ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  second  MS.  belongs  to  another  family.  The  varictas 
lection  is  is  strikingly  similar  in  kind  to  what  we  find 
in  the  different  texts  of  the  Vaj^a^Medik^,  edited  by 
Professor  Max  MuUcr. 

The  former  manuscript  has  much  in  common  with  the 
London  codices,  from  which  Bumouf  in  the  notes  on  his 
translation  has  derived  numerous  various  readings ;  it 
stands  farther  off  from  the  Paris  MS.  that  has  formed 
the  base  of  Burnoufs  version,  but  not  so  far  as  the  second 

*  Sanmt  159  VauSkhasokle  (illegible  Uie  Tithi)  GunuUoe,  K&mft<1evAsyft 
figmjaiigyc  Ukbitam  iti.  There  seem  to  be  wuiting  two  syllables  before 
kamft. 

*  Tlie  two  Cambridge  MSS.  are  ourked  Add.  i68a  and  1683. 
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Cambridge  MS-,  which  shows  the  greatest  number  of 
peculiar  readings.  The  text  of  chapter  iv  in  Professor 
Foucaux's  edition  of  the  Parabote  de  I'cnfant  ^gare  is 
comparatively  modem  and  bad.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  known  copies  of  the  Saddharma-puwt/arika  arc 
written  with  a  want  of  care  little  in  harmony  with  the  holy 
character  of  the  book. 

Before  closing  this  preface  I  beg  to  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Professors  William  Wright  and  E.  B.  Cowell,  at 
Cambridge,  for  the  generous  way  in  which  they  have 
enabled  me  to  use  the  MSS.  I  wanted  for  my  translation. 
My  thanks  arc  due  also  to  the  Council  of  Cambridge 
University  and  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw,  for  their  readily  com- 
pl)*ing  witli  my  wishes.  To  Professor  Max  Miiller  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  kindly  assisting  me  in  my  task 
in  more  than  one  respect,  a  debt  which  I  am  glad  here 
openly  to  acknowledge. 

H.  Kern. 
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KumAraoIva^s  Translation  of  SADDIIARMA-pu^i^A- 

r!kA  III,  STANZAS   1-22,   RENDERED    INTO    FrENCH 

BV  Stanislas  Julien. 

J'ai  entendu  le  son  de  cette  loi 

J'ai  obienu  ce  que  je  n'avais  pas  encore  eu 

Dans  mon  cceur,  j'en  ai  con^u  unc  grande  joic. 

Les  filets  des  doutes  ont  tous  disparu 

Jadis,  j'ai  refu  les  instructions  du  Buddha 

Je  n'ai  pas  perdu  le  grand  vdhicule. 

I-e  son  (la  voix)  du  Buddha  csiste  (s'entend)  tris  rarement. — 

Elle  peut  d^truire  les  tourraents  d'esprit  de  tous  ]cs  morlcls. — 

Moi,  j'ai  obtenu  I'^puisement  (la  d«*livrance  complete)  de  mes  fautes. 

L'ayani  entenJue,  j'ai  ^t^  ddlivr^  des  chagrins  ei  dcs  tourments 

d'esprit 
Moi,  Inrsquc  je  demeure  sur  Ics  monlagnes  (ou  dans)  les  valines, 
Ou  bien  au  bas  des  arbres  des  forfits 
Soic  que  je  sois  assis  ou  que  je  marche 
Constamment,  je  pense  h  cette  chose 
Il^las,  je  m'adresse  de  sevferes  reproches 
Jc  dis :  pourquoi  me  trompd-je  moi-mfime  ? 
Nous  autres,  nous  sommes  aussi  les  His  du  Bouddha 
Nous  sommes  cntnJa  ensemble  dans  la  loi  exempts  d'im  perfect  ions. 
Nous  ne  pourrons  dans  I'avenir 

Expliquer  cette  loi  sans  sup^rieure  (anuttaradharma). 
Les  trentc  deux  couleur  d'or  (signes  qui  ont  la  coulcur  de  Tor), 
Les  dix  forces,  les  moycns  de  d^livrance, 
Se  trouveni  ensemble  au  sein  de  la  loi  unique 
Et  cependant  je  n'ai  pu  obtenir  ces  choses ; 
Les  quatre  vingt  signes  de  beaut^, 
Les  dix  huit  lois  non-communes  (i  tous), 
Les  mantes  ei  les  vertus  de  cette  sorte 
Moi,  je  les  ai  tous  perdus. 
Moi,  lorsque  je  me  promenais  scut 
J'ai  vu  le  Bouddha  au  milieu  de  la  grande  multilude 
Son  nom,  sa  reputation  remplissaicnt  les  dix  contrdes 
II  comblait  d'a^'antages  touies  les  cr<fature9 
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Je  pense  en  moi-m6me  que  fai  perdu  ce  profit 

Moi.  paice  que  je  me  suis  tromp^  moi-mdme, 

Consiamment,  jour  et  nuit 

Chaqae  fois,  jc  songe  ^  cette  cbofi« 

J'ai  voulu  demander  k  I'honorablc  du  si^cle 

Louant  et  glorifiaiil  les  b6dhisattvas 

C'esi  pourquoi  jour  et  nuit 

J'examine  m&renient  une  telle  chose 

Exempte  d'imperfeciions  et  difficile  i  concevoir 

Qui  fait  arrivcr  la  multitude  ii  I'csiradc  do  I'lntelligcnce  (Bddhi- 

mum  da) 
Moi,  dans  rorigine,  j'^tais  attach^  aux  ^nes  pervcrses  (i  TWr^c) 
J'^tais  un  maitre  de  Bralimatcharis 
Llionorable  du  si^cle  connaissait  mon  cceur 
Me  ttra  de  lli^r^e  et  me  parla  du  Nirvi«a 
Jc  me  d^barrassai  compMtement  des  vues  perverses  (de  Th^r^ie); 
Dans  la  loi  du  \'ide,  j'obtins  des  t^moignages,  des  preuves  (J'obtins 

la  prcuve  que  je  compreoAis  la  loi  du  vide) 
Alors,  je  me  dis  &  moi-m^me 
Que  j'a\'ais  oblcnu  d'aniver  au  Kirvina. 
Mais  maintenant  je  m'aper^ois 
Que  ce  o'cst  pas  le  vrai  NirvSna 
Si,  tm  jour,  J'obtiens  de  devenir  Bouddha 
Et  que  je  sois  pourvu  des  trcnte  deux  signes  de  beaut^ 
Les  Devas,  les  Yakchas 
Les  dragons,  les  esprits  etc. 
MTionoreronl  et  me  v^n^reront 
Dans  ce  temps  U,  je  pourrai  dire 
Que  pour  toujotirs  j'ai  obtenu  le  Kirvina  complet. 
Le  Bouddha,  dans  la  grande  assemble 
M'a  dit  que  je  dcvais  devenir  Bouddha 
Qoand  j'cus  entendu  1c  son  de  cette  loi 
Mes  douies,  mes  regrets,  compldtement  dispamrent. 
Au  commencement,  lorsque  j'eus  entendu  ce  que  disail  le  Bouddha, 
Au  fond  de  mon  coeur,  je  fus  remplis  d'^tonnement  et  de  doatcs. 
(Je  me  dis)  Le  d^mon  n'auraii  pas  pns  la  Ggure  du  Bouddha 
Tour  troubler  mon  cceur  ? 

Le  Bouddha  ayant  employ^  toule  sorte  de  moyens 
De  comparaisons,  de  paroles  et  de  dtscours  habiles 
Mon  cceur  de^-inl  calroe  comroc  b  mer. 
Quand  je  I'eus  entendu,  le  &let  de  mes  doutes  se  d^chira 
he  Bouddha  dit  que  dans  les  sibclcs  passt^s 
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Bes  bouddbas  sans  nombre,  qui  ont  obtenu  le  Nirvdna 

Reposaient  en  paix  au  milieu  des  moyens  habiles 

£t  que  tous  avaient  expliqu^  cette  loi 

Que  des  bouddbas  presents  et  futurs 

Dont  le  nombre  est  infini 

A  I'aide  de  toute  sorte  de  moyens  habiles 

Avaient  ezpliqu^  et  d^velopp^  une'  telle  loi 

Maintenant,  Honorable  du  si^cle 

Depuis  que  tu  es  n^  et  que  tu  es  sorti  de  la  famille 

Tu  as  obtenu  de  toumer  la  roue  de  la  loi 

Et  de  Texpliquer  par  des  moyens  habiles 

L'Honorable  du  sifccle  a  exposd  la  vraie  voie. 

Le  Mara  n'a  pas  fait  cette  chose  (n'a  pas  pris  la  figure  du  Bouddba) 

C'est  pourquoi  je  sals  fermement 

Que  le  Mira  ne  s'est  pas  d^guis^  en  Bouddba  (litL  ne  s'est  pas 

fait  Bouddha). 
Moi,  k  cause  du  filet  des  doutes  auxquels  je  m'^t^s  abandonn^ 
Je  m'^tais  dit  que  c'^tait  une  chose  faite  par  le  Msira  (c.  k,  d.  que 

le  Mdra  avait  pris  la  figure  du  Bouddha) 
Mais  quand  j'eus  entendu  sa  voix  douce  et  souple 
Profonde,  61oign^e,  extrSmement  d^li^e 
Expliquant  la  loi  pure 
Mon  cceur  a  ^t^  grandement  rejoui. 
Mes  doutes  ont  pour  toujours  dispani 
Je  reside  en  paix  au  seln  de  la  vraie  science 
D^cid^raent,  je  dois  devenir  Bouddba. 
Je  serai  respect^  des  Divas 
Je  toumerai  la  roue  de  la  loi  sans-sup^rieure 
J'instruirai  et  je  convertirai  les  Bddhisattv^s. 
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THE  LOTUS  OF  THE  TRUE  LAW. 


HOMAGE    TO 
ALL    THE    BUDDHAS   AND    BODHISATTVAS. 


CHAPTER     I. 


JNTRODCCTORY, 


Thus  have  I  heard.  Once  upon  a  time  the  Lord 
was  staying  at  Ri^grrha,  on  the  Gr/dhrakd/a ' 
mountain,  with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  monks, 
twelve  hundred  monks,  all  of  them  Arhats,  stainless, 
free  from  depravity,  self-controlled  ^.thoroughly  eman- 
cipated in  thought  and  knowledge,  of  noble  breed, 
(like  unto)  great  elephants,  having  done  their  task, 
done  their  duty,  acquitted  their  charge,  reached  the 
goal ;  in  whom  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  existence 
were  wholly  destroyed,  whose  minds  were  thoroughly 
emancipated  by  perfect  knowledge,  who  had  reached 
the  utmost  perfection  in  subduing  all  their  thoughts; 
who  were  possessed  of  the  transcendent  faculties*; 


'  Le.  Vulture  Peat. 

'  VaitbhQta.    Like  vana,  it  likewise  means, ' having  subdued 

■>  Of  the  world.' 
'  The  fire  Abfai^'ids,  viz.  the  magical  powers,  the  divine  ear» 

[a.]  B 


eminent  disciples,  such  as  the  venerable  A^«ata- 
Kau«^inya,  the  venerable  Ayva^^it,  the  venerable 
VSshpa,  the  venerable  MahdnAman,  the  venerable 
Bhadrika',  the  venerable  Mahd-K.lfyapa,  the  venera- 
ble K4^yapa  of  Uruvilvd,  the  venerable  Kdy)'apa  of 
NadI,  the  venerable* Kdjyapa  of  GayA-,  the  venera- 
ble ^driputra,  the  venerable  Mahi-Maudgal)'5.yana', 
the  venerable  Mahi-KAtydyana  *,  the  venerable  Ani- 
ruddha*.  the  venerable  Revata,  the  venerable  Kap- 
phiwa^,  the  venerable  Gavdmpati,  the  venerable 
Pilindavatsa,  the  venerable  Vakula,  the  venerable 
Bh^radv^T^  \  the  venerable  Mah4-Kaush/'/^ila*',  the 
venerable  Nanda  (alias  MahSnanda),  the  venerable 


knowledge  of  ihe  thoughts  of  others,  knowledge  of  foiroer  exist- 
ences, the  divine  eye.  Sometimes  a  sixth  Abhi^wS  is  added, 
viz.  the  knowledge  which  causes  the  destruclion  of  human 
passion;  Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  820  sqq. ;  Spencc  Hardy,  Eastera 
Monachisin,  p.  284. 

'  These  are  known  as  the  Five  Bhadravarglyas,  or,  in  Pali,  Pania- 
vaggiyas ;  they  were  the  first  five  disciples. 

^  The  conversion  of  Kdjyapa  of  UruvilvS  and  the  two  following 
is  told  in  Buddhist  Birth  Stories  (translated  by  Khys  Davids),  1, 114; 
Mahivagga  {ed.  Oldenberg;)  I,  1 5. 

'  6'Sriputra  and  Maudgalyfiyana  are  termed  the  forcnsost  or 
chief  disciples  (agrairavaka)  of  the  Lord.  About  their  con- 
version, see  Birth  Stories.  1,  i  iB  ;  MahSvagga  I,  23. 

*  About  him,  see  Mahdvagga  V,  13. 

'  In  VkW,  Aniiniddha  ;  the  story  of  his  conversion  is  told  A'ulla- 
vagga  (ed.  Oldenberg)  I.  8. 

'  The  name  is  variously  spelt  Kapphi«a,  Kasphina,  Kashphina,  _ 
Kapphilla,  Kamphilla.    The  Tibetan  form  Kapina  (in  Lotus,  p.  294) 
agrees  with  MahS-Kappina  in  Pali  writings;  Maliavagga T I,  5;  X,  5. 
I  cannot  help  guessing  that  the  name  is  identical  with  y^ivtfs,  the 
proper  name  of  Ka!anos,  in  Plutarch's  Alexander,  chap.  65 ;  one 

would   expect  Kacr(/)i»7jc. 

'  The  same  with  PiWuIa-BharadvS^,  A'ulbvagga  V,  8. 
'  In  PSli  Malia-Ko//^ita  j  MahSvagga  X,  5. 


Upananda',  the  venerable  Sundara-Nanda^  the  vene- 
rable Piirwa  Maitrayawiputra,  the  venerable  Subhfiti, 
the  venerable  Rdhiila ;  with  tliem  yet  other  great  dis- 
ciples, as  the  venerable  Ananda,  still  under  training, 
and  two  thousand  other  monks,  some  of  whom  still 
under  training,  the  others  masters ;  witli  six  tliousand 
nuns  having  at  their  head  Mahdpra,^paU^,  and  the 
nun  Ya^odhard,  the  mother  of  RMiula,  along  with  her 
train;  (further)  with  eighty  thousand  Bodhisattvas, 
all  unable  to  slide  back  *,  endowed  with  the  spells  of 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment,  firmly  standing  in 
wisdom  ;  who  moved  onward  the  never  deviating  * 
wheel  of  the  law ;  who  had  propitiated  many  hun- 
dred thousands  of  Buddhas ;  who  under  many 
hundred  thousands  of  Buddlias  had  planted  the  roots 
of  goodness,  had  been  intimate  with  many  hundred 
thousands  of  Buddhas,  were  in  body  and  mind  fully 
penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  charity ;  able  in  com- 
municating the  wisdom  of  the  TathSgatas ;  very 
wise,  having  reached  the  perfection  of  wisdom  ;  re- 
nowned in  many  hundred  thousands  of  worlds; 
having  saved  many  hundred  thousand  myriads'  of 
koAs^  of  beings;   such  as  the  Bodhisattva  Mahi- 

'  Somuned  j^kyapotra;  MahS^-aggal^  53. 

'  Known  from  Laliia-vistara,  p.  164  ;  Bumouf  has  Sunanda. 

'  Ganlami,  ihe  aunt  of  Gautama  Buddha. 

*  Or,  10  swerve  from  ihctr  course. 
"  Or,  never  rolling  back. 

*  I  have  rollowedBumouf  in  translatingnayuta  by  ten  thousand; 
ibis  being  the  value  of  ibe  Sanskrit  tcnn  ayula.  According  to  the 
Petersburg  Dictionary  the  Northern  Buddhists  attach  to  nayuta  the 

line  of  loo.ooo  millions.     The  Pali  nahuta  is  said  to  be  a  vast 
nomber,  one   followed  by  twenty-eight   ciphers;   but   in  Spencc 
t  Hardy's  Alanaal  of  Buddhism,  p.  193,  its  worth  is  put  down  at  a 
nyriad. 
'  Le.  ten  millions. 
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sattva'  Ma/T^uiri,  as  prince  royal-;  the  Bodhisattvas 
Mah&sattvasAvalokiteyvara,  Mahasthamaprapta.Sar- 
virthan&man,  Nityodyukta,  Aniksluptadhura,  Ratna- 
p^i,  Bhaisha^ar^^,  PradSna^ura,  RatnaAindra, 
Ratnaprabha,  PCir?iaX*andra,  Mahavikramin,  Trailo- 
kavikramin,  Anautavikrdinin,  Mahdpratibhana,  Sata- 
tasamitdbhiyukta,  Dhara«idha^a^Akshayamati,  Pad- 
masri,  Nakshatrar^a,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahisattva 
Maitreya,  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva  Siwha. 

With  them  were  also  the  sixteen  virtuous  men  to 
begin  with  Bhadrapala,  to  wit,  Bhadrap^la,  Ratn^- 
kara,  SusSrthavdha,  Naradatta^,  Guhagupta,  Varu- 
«adatta,  Indradatta,  Uttaramati.Viieshamati,  V'ardlia- 
mSnamati,  Amoghadamn,  Susaw/sthita,  Suvikfcinta- 
vikrAmin,  Anupamamati,  Sflryagarbha,  and  Dhara- 
widhara;  besides  eighty'  thousand  Bodliisattvas, 
among  whom  the  fore-mentioned  were  the  chiefs; 
further  ^akra,  the  ruler  of  the  celestials,  with  twenty 
thousand  gods,  his  followers,  such  as  the  god 
A'andra  (the  Moon),  tlie  god  SClrya  (tlie  Sun), 
the  god  Samantagandha  (the  Wind),  the  god  Rat- 
naprabha,  the  god  Avabh^saprabha,  and  others ; 
further,  the  four  great  rulers  of  the  cardinal  points 
with  thirty  thousand  gods  in  their  train,  viz,  the 
great  ruler  Virilrt7;aka,  the  great  ruler  Virfipdksha, 
the  great  ruler  Dhmarash/ra,  and  the  great  ruler 
Vai^ravawa ;  the  god  l.svara  and  the  god  Mahe- 
^vara^  each  followed  by  thirty  thousand  gods;  further, 


*  I.  e.  a  great  being, 

■  Or, 'still  ayouOi.'kumarabhilla. 

'  In  chap.  XXIV  he  occurs  as  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Dhara- 
nindhara. 

*  Burnouf  has  Ratnadatta. 

'  The  distinction  between  tsvara  and  Mahejvara,  both  mere 


Brahma  Sahdmpati  *  and  his  twelve  thousand  fol- 
lowers, the  Brahmak^yika  gods,  amongst  whom 
Brahma  .Sikhin^  and  Brahma  G^yotishprabha,  with  the 
other  twelve  thousand  Brahmakayika gods';  together 
with  the  eight  N&ga  kings  and  many  hundred  thou- 
sand myriads  of  ko/is  of  Nfigas  in  their  train,  viz. 
the  N4ga  king  Nanda,  the  NAga  king  Upananda, 
Sagara,  Vasuki,  Takshaka.  Manasvin,  Anavatapta, 
and  Utpalaka;  further,  the  four  Kinnara  kings  with 
many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  fol- 
lowers, viz.  the  Kinnara  king  Druma,  the  Kinnara 
king  Mahddharma,  the  Kinnara  king  Sudharma,  and 
the  Kinnara  king  Dharmadhara;  besides,  the  four 
divine  beings  (called)  Gandharvak^yikas  with  many 
hundred  thousand  Gandharvas  in  their  suite,  viz.  the 
Gandhar\'a  Manq^>Ja.  the  Gandharva  Mano^^asvara, 
the  Gandharva  Madhura,  and  the  Gandharva  Ma- 
dhuras\'ara ;  further,  the  four  chiefs  of  the  demons 


epithets  of  .Tiva.has  its  counterpart  in  the  equally  fanciful  difference 
I  between  Tishya  and  Pushya,  Mem  and  Sumcru,  which  occurs  in 

BuddhiM  wriiirijjs.    In  Mahavasiu,  p.  355  (cd.  Scnart),  we  even  find 

M&yS  distinguished  from  MahiimS)^d, 

'  On  comparing  Lalita-vistara,  p.  51 5,  I.  3,  with  the  parallel  pas- 
r»age  Maliavagga  I,  5,  4,  it  appears  thai  SaliSmpaii  and  5'ikhin  are 

synonymous  terms.  As  5ik.hin  is  a  common  term  for  Agni  antl  as 
I  lo  the  latter  in  Rig-veda  I,  97,  5  ;  137,  10;  III,  14,  2,  is  applied  the 
Icpithet  of  sahasvatr  it  may  be  inferred  that  Sahampati  and  the 
Fcollnleral  form  Sahapati  answer  to  a  Sanskrit  sahasampati  or 
I  sahaspati. 

*  Another  instance  of  a  fanciful  distinction. 

*  It  may  be  rcmarlccd  that  in  the  enumeration  of  gods,  between 
5iva  and  Hnhma,  Vishwn  is  wanting.  Those  who  adopt  the  view 
that  ^aJtyamuni  is  an  Avatara  of  Visli/m,  consequently  a  mythical 
being,  will  readily  account  for  that  omission  by  saying  that  Vish/iu 
and  ibe  Lord  Buddha  are  identical,  so  that  Vishnu  is  present  in  the 

Lgathoingr  ooder  the  disguise  of  Buddha. 
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followed  by  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  demons,  viz.  the  chief  of  the  demons  Bali, 
Kharaskandha  ',  Vema/ilri  ^  and  RShu ;  along  with 
the  four  Gam^a  chiefs  followed  by  many  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Gania'as,  viz.  the 
Garu(/a  chiefs  MahAte^s,  MahAkAya,  Mahilp(!lr;/a, 
and  Maharddhiprapta,  and  with  A^ta^tru,  king  of 
Magadha,  the  son  of  Vaidehi. 

Now  at  that  time  it  was  that  the  Lord  surrounded, 
attended,  honoured,  revered,  venerated,  worshipped 
by  the  four  classes  of  hearers,  after  expounding  the 
DharmaparySya  ^  called  *  the  Great  Exposition,'  a 
text  of  great  development,  serving  to  instruct  Bodhi- 
sattvas  and  proper  to  all  Buddhas,  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  seat  of  the  law  and  entered  upon  tlie  medita- 
tion termed  'the  station  of  the  exposition  of  Infinity;* 
his  lx>dy  was  motionless  and  his  mind  had  reached 
perfect  tranquillity.  And  as  soon  as  the  Lord  had 
entered  upon  his  meditation,  there  fell  a  great  rain  of 
divine  flowers,  Mand^ravas  *  and  great  Mandaravas, 
Maw^ishakas  and  great  Ma?i^shakas'',  covering  the 
Lord  and  the  four  classes  of  hearers,  while  the 
whole  Buddha  field  shook  in  six  ways  :    it  moved, 


'  Barnoufhas  Siiraslcandha. 

'  This  is  a  wrong  Sanskritisation  of  a  Prdkrit  Vcma^ui,  Pali 
Vepa^ittl ;  the  proper  Sanskrit  equivalent  is  Vipra^tti. 

"  I.  e.  turn,  period,  or  roll  of  the  law ;  it  may  often  be  rendered 
by  *a  discourse  on  the  law.'  In  the  sense  of  period,  term,  end,  it  is 
used  as  the  title  of  the  closing  chapter  of  the  whole  work. 

*  MandSrava,  or  rather  MSnddrava,  derived  from  mandiru  = 
mandira,  Erylhrina,  is  here  a  heavenly  flower,  or,  as  the  Indians 
say,  'a  cloud- flower,'  mcghapushpa,  i.e.  raindrop  and  hail- 
stone. Maii^flsha  is  a  name  of  the  Rubia-Manjista ;  the  word  is 
also  said  to  mean,  'a  stone;'  in  this  case  perhaps  a  hailstone  or 


dewdrop. 


IJTTRODUCTORY. 


removed,  trembled,  trembled  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  tossed,  tossed  along. 

Then  did  those  who  were  assembled  and  sittinsr 
together  in  that  congregation,  monks,  nuns,  male  and 
female  lay  devotees,  gods,  NAgas,  goblins,  Gan- 
dharvas,  demons.  Garu/Zas,  Kinnaras,  great  serpents, 
men,  and  beings  not  human,  as  well  as  governors  of 
a  region,  rulers  of  armies  and  rulers  of  four  con- 
tinents, all  of  tliem  with  their  followers,  gaze  on  the 
Lx)rd  in  astonishment,  in  amazement,  in  ecstasy. 

And  at  that  moment  there  issued  a  ray  from 
within  the  circle  of  hair  betT\"ecn  the  eyebrows  of 
the  Lord^  It  extended  over  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  Buddha-fields  in  the  eastern  quarter,  so 
that  all  those  Buddha-fields  appeared  wholly  illu- 
minated by  its  radiance,  down  to  the  great  hell 
Avl/'i  and  up  to  the  limit  of  existence.  And  the 
beings  in  any  of  the  six  states  *  of  existence  became 
visible,  all  without  exception.  Likewise  the  Lords 
Buddhas  staying,  living,  and  existing  in  those 
Buddha-fields  became  all  visible,  and  the  law 
preached  by  them  could  be  entirely  heard  by  all 
beings.  And  the  monks,  nuns,  lay  devotees  male 
and  female,  Yogins  and  students  of  Yoga,  those 
who  had  obtained  the  fruition  (of  the  Paths  of  sanc- 
tification)  and  those  who  had  not,  they,  too,  became 
visible.    And  the  Bodhisattvas  Mahisattvas  in  those 


'  This  reminds  one  of  Wordsworth's  lines  : 
'  Bright  apparition  suddeoly  put  forth 
The  Rainbow,  smiling  on  the  faded  storm; 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens; 
And  the  great  Sun,  earth's  universal  Lord.' 
*  VU.  hcD,  the  brute  creation,  the  world  of  ghosts,  of  demons,  of 
aa«n,  and  of  gods  or  angels. 
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Buddha-fields  who  plied  the  Bodhisattva-course  with 
ability,  due  to  their  earnest  belief  in  numerous  and 
various  lessons  and  the  fundamental  ideas,  they,  too, 
became  all  visible.  Likewise  the  Lords  Buddhas  in 
those  Buddha-fields  who  had  reached  final  Nirvana 
became  visible,  all  of  them.  And  the  Stupas  made 
of  jewels  and  containing  the  relics  of  the  extinct 
Buddhas  became  all  visible  in  those  Buddha-fields'. 

Then  rose  in  the  mind  of  the  Bodhisattva  Mahd- 
sattva  Maitreya  this  thought:  O  how  great  a  wonder 
does  the  Tathagata  display!  What  may  be  the 
cause,  what  tlic  reason  of  the  Lord  producing  so 
great  a  wonder  as  this  ?  And  such  astonishing,  pro- 
digious,  inconceivable,  powerfid  miracles  now  appear, 
although  the  Lord  is  absorbed  in  meditation  !  \Vhy» 
let  me  inquire  about  this  matter;  who  would  be  able 
here  to  explain  it  to  me  ?  He  then  thought :  Here 
is  Ma«^5r!,  the  prince  royal,  who  has  plied  his 
office  under  former  (7inas  and  planted  the  roots  of 
goodness,  while  worshipping  many  Buddhas.  This 
MaK^UJrl,  the  prince  royal,  must  have  witnessed 
before  such  signs  of  the  former  TathSgatas,  those 
Arhats,  those  perfectly  enlightened  Buddhas;  of 
yore  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  grand  conversations 
on  the  law.  Therefore  will  I  inquire  about  this 
matter  with  Mangnsrl,  the  prince  royal. 

And  the  four  classes  of  the  audience,  monks,  nuns, 
male  and  female  lay  devotees,  numerous  gods,  N^gas, 


*  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  I  think,  that  the  Buddha-fields  are  the 
heavens,  and  that  we  have  in  the  text  a  description  of  the  aspect  of 
heaven  when  the  stars  are  twinkling  at  dawn,  shortly  after  or 
before.  A  Stiipa  denotes  the  spot  where  a  luminarj',  for  the  lime 
being  extinct,  once  stood ;  in  more  general  acceptation  it  must 
have  been  synonymous  with  dhishfrya,  a  fire-plac^  or  with  $<ati6t. 
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goblins,  Gandhar\'as,  demons,  Garu^'as,  Kinnaras, 
great  serpents,  men,  and  beings  not  human,  on  seeing 
the  magnificence  of  this  great  miracle  of  the  Lord, 
were  struck  with  astonishment,  amazement  and  curio- 
sity, and  thought :  Let  us  inquire  why  this  magnifi- 
cent miracle  has  been  produced  by  the  great  power 
of  the  Lord, 

At  the  same  moment,  at  that  very  instant,  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Maitreya  knew  in  his  mind 
the  thoughts  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  four  classes 
of  hearers  and  he  spoke  to  Ma/T^^rl,  tlie  prince 
royal :  What,  O  Maw^ai^rl.  is  the  cause,  what  is  the 
reason  of  this  wonderful,  prodigious,  miraculous 
shine  having  been  produced  by  the  Lord  ?  Look,  how 
these  eighteen  thousand  Buddha-fields  appear  varie- 
gated, extremely  beautiful,  directed  by  TathAgatas 
and  superintended  by  Tathdgatas. 

Then  it  was  that  Maitreya,  the  Bodhisattva 
MahAsattva,  addressed  Ma.ngusr\,  the  prince  royal, 
in  the  following  stanzas : 

1.  Why,  Ma«4m5Tl,  does  this  ray  darted  by  the 
guide  of  men  shine  forth  from  between  his  brows  ? 
this  single  ray  issuing  from  the  circle  of  hair  ?  and 
why  this  abundant  rain  of  Mand^ravas  ? 

2.  The  gods,  overjoyed,  let  drop  Maw^Cishakas 
and  sandal  powder,  divine,  fragrant,  and  delicious. 

3.  This  earth  is,  on  every  side,  replete  with  splen- 
dour, and  all  the  four  classes  of  the  assembly  are 
filled  with  delight,  while  the  whole  field  shakes  in 
six  different  ways,  frightfully. 

4.  And  that  ray  in  the  eastern  quarter  illuminates 
the  whole  of  eighteen  thousand  Buddha-fields,  simul- 
taneously, so  tliat  those  fields  appear  as  gold- 
coloured. 
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5.  (The  universe)  as  far  as  the  (hell)  AvUn  (and) 
the  extreme  limit  of  existence,  with  al!  beings 
of  those  fields  living  in  any  of  the  six  states  of 
existence,  those  who  are  leaving  one  state'  to  be 
born  in  another; 

6.  Their  various  and  different  actions  in  those 
states  have  become  visible  ;  whether  they  are  in 
a  happy,  unhappy,  low,  eminent,  or  intermediate 
position,  all  that  I  see  from  this  place. 

7.  I  see  also  the  Buddhas,  those  lions  of  kings, 
revealing  and  showing  the  essence  of  the  law,  com- 
forting-' many  kol'is  of  creatures  and  emitting  sweet- 
sounding  voices. 

8.  They  let  go  forth,  each  in  his  own  field,  a 
deep,  sublime,  wonderful  voice,  while  proclaiming 
the  Buddha-laws  by  means  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
illustrations  and  proofs. 

9.  And  to  the  ignorant  creatures  who  are  op- 
pressed with  toils  and  distressed  in  mind  by  birth 
and  old  age,  they  announce  the  bliss  of  Rest,  saying: 
This  is  the  end  of  trouble,  O  monks. 

10.  And  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  strength 
and  vigour  and  who  have  acquired  merit  by  virtue 
or  earnest  belief  in  the  Buddhas,  they  show  the 
vehicle  of  the  Pratyekabuddhas,  by  observing  this 
rule  of  the  law. 

1 1.  And  the  other  sons  of  the  Sugata  who,  striving 
after  superior   knowledge,  have   constantly  accom- 


'  The  word  for  state,  gati,  also  means  '  the  posiiion,  place,'  e. g. 
of  a  star. 

•  PrajvSsam&nSn,  var.  Icct.  prakSaamSn&n;  Bumouf  must 
have  followed  the  latter  reading,  his  Iranslalion  having  '  instnii- 
sent' 
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plished  their  various  tasks,  them  also  they  admonish 
to  enlightenment. 

12.  From  this  place,  O  Maw^ghosha,  I  see  and 
hear  such  things  and  thousands  of  ko/is  of  other 
particulars  besides;  I  will  only  describe  some  of 
them. 

13.  I  sec  in  many  fields  Bodhisattvas  by  many 
thousands  of  ko/is,  like  sands  of  the  Ganges,  who 
are  prockicing  enlightenment  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degree  of  their  power. 

14.  There  are  some  who  charitably  bestow  wealth, 
gold,  silver,  gold  money,  pearls,  jewels,  conch  shells, 
stones*,  coral,  male  and  female  slaves,  horses,  and 
sheep ; 

15.  As  well  as  litters  adorned  with  jewels.  They 
are  spending  gifts  with  glad  hearts,  developing  them- 
selves for  superior  enlightenment,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  vehicle. 

16.  (Thus  they  think) :  *  The  best  and  most  ex- 
cellent vehicle  in  the  whole  of  the  threefold  world 
is  the  Buddha-vehicle  magnified  by  the  Sugatas, 
May  I,  forsooth,  soon  gain  it  after  my  spending  such 
gifts.' 

17.  Some  give  carriages  yoked  with  four  horses 
and  furnished  with  benches,  flowers,  banners,  and 
flags ;  others  give  objects  made  of  precious  sub- 
stances. 

18.  Some,  again,  give  their  children  and  wives : 


«  The  text  has  janlthajiU;  according  to  the  Tibetan  version 
this  would  mean  crj-sul,  but  that  is  impossible  because  ^ahkha  is 
weD  known  to  be  a  conch  shell.  Burnouf  hesitatingly  renders  it 
by  '  dcs  conqties,  du  crisial ;'  sec,  however,  Lotus,  p.  314*  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  out  what  meaning  the  compound,  be  it  a 
Dvandva  or  a  Tatpunisha,  is  intended  to  convey. 
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others  their  own  flesh ;  (or)  offer,  when  bidden, 
their  hands  and  feet,  striving  to  gain  supreme  en- 
lightenment. 

19.  Some  give  their  heads,  others  their  eyes, 
others  their  dear  own  body,  and  after  cheerfully 
bestowing  their  gifts  they  aspire  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Tath^gatas. 

20.  Here  and  there,  O  Ma«^ii5ri,  I  behold  beings 
who  have  abandoned  their  flourishing  kingdoms, 
harems,  and  continents,  left  all  their  counsellors  and 
kinsmen, 

21.  And  betaken  themselves  to  the  guides  of  the 
world  to  ask  for  the  most  excellent  law,  for  the  sake 
of  bliss  ;  they  put  on  reddish-yellow  robes,  and  shave 
hair  and  beard. 

22.  I  see  also  many  BodhJsattvas  like  monks, 
living  in  the  forest,  and  others  inhabiting  the  empty 
wilderness,  engaged  In  reciting  and  reading. 

23.  And  some  Bodhisattvas  I  see,  who,  full  of 
wisdom  (or  constancy),  betake  themselves  to  moun- 
tain caves,  where  by  cultivating  and  meditating  the 
Buddha-knowledge  they  arrive  at  its  perception, 

24.  Others  who  have  renounced  all  sensual  de- 
sires, by  punf)'ing  their  own  self,  have  cleared  their 
sphere  and  obtained  the  five  transcendent  faculties, 
live  in  the  wilderness,  as  (true)  sons  of  the  Sugata. 

25.  Some  are  standing  firm,  the  feet  put  together 
and  the  hands  joined  in  token  of  respect  towards  the 
leaders,  and  are  praising  joyfully  the  king  of  the 
leading  Cinas  in  thousands  of  stanzas. 

26.  Some  thoughtful,  meek,  and  tranqui],  who 
have  mastered  the  niceties  of  the  course  of  duty, 
question  the  highest  of  men  about  the  law,  and 
retain  in  their  memory  what  they  have  learnt. 
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27.  And  I  see  here  and  there  some  sons  of  the 
principal  6'ina  who.  after  completely  developing 
their  own  self,  are  preaching  the  law  to  many  ko/is 
of  living  beings  with  many  myriads  of  illustrations 
and  reasons. 

28.  Joyfully  they  proclaim  the  law,  rousing  many 
Bodhisattv'as ;  after  conquering  the  Evil  One  with 
his  hosts  and  vehicles,  they  strike  the  drum  of 
the  law. 

29.  I  see  some  sons  of  the  Sugata,  humble,  calm, 
and  quiet  in  conduct,  living  under  the  command  of 
the  Sugatas,  and  honoured  by  men,  gods,  goblins, 
and  Titans. 

30.  Others,  again,  who  have  retired  to  woody 
thickets,  are  saving  the  creatures  in  tlie  hells  by 
emitting  radiance  from  their  body,  and  rouse  them 
to  enlightenment. 

31.  There  are  some  sons  of  the  6^ina  who  dwell 
in  the  forest,  abiding  in  vigour,  completely  re- 
nouncing sloth,  and  actively  engaged  in  walking ;  it 
is  by  energy  tliat  they  are  striving  for  supreme 
enlightenment 

32.  Others  complete  their  course  by  keeping  a 
constant  purity  and  an  unbroken  morality  like  pre- 
cious stones  and  jewels ;  by  morality  do  these  strive 
for  supreme  enlightenment. 

33.  Some  sons  of  the  6^ina,  whose  strength  con- 
sists in  forbearance,  patiently  endure  abuse,  censure, 
and  threats  from  proud  monks.  They  try  to  attain 
enlightenment  by  dint  of  forbearance. 

34.  Further,  I  see  Bodhisattvas,  who  have  for- 
saken all  wanton  pleasures,  shun  unwise  companions 
and  delight  in  having  intercourse  with  genteel  men 
(iryas); 
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35.  Who,  with  avoidance  of  any  distraction  of 
thoughts  and  with  attentive  mind,  during  thousands 
of  ko^is  of  years  have  meditated  in  the  caves  of  the 
wilderness;  these  strive  for  cnligliCenment  by  dint 
of  meditation. 

36.  Some,  again,  offer  in  presence  of  the  G'mas 
and  the  assemblage  of  disciples  gifts  (consisting)  in 
food  hard  and  soft,  meat  and  drink,  medicaments 
for  the  sick,  in  plenty'  and  abundance. 

$j.  Others  offer  in  presence  of  the  Cinas  and  the 
assemblage  of  disciples  hundreds  of  ko/is  of  clothes, 
worth  thousands  of  ko/is,  and  garments  of  priceless 
value. 

38.  They  bestow  in  presence  of  the  Sugatas  hun- 
dreds of  kn/is  of  monasteries  which  they  have  caused 
to  be  built  of  precious  substances  and  sandal-wood, 
and  which  are  furnished  with  numerous  lodgings 
(or  couches). 

39.  Some  present  the  leaders  of  men  and  their 
disciples  with  neat  and  lovely  gardens  abounding 
with  fruits  and  beautiful  flowers,  to  serve  as  places 
of  daily  recreation. 

40.  When  they  have,  with  joyful  feelings,  made 
such  various  and  splendid  donations,  they  rouse 
their  energy  in  order  to  obtain  enlightenment ;  these 
are  those  who  try  to  reach  supreme  enlightenment 
by  means  of  charitableness. 

41.  Others  set  forth  the  law  of  quietness,  by  many 
myriads  of  illustrations  and  proofs  ;  they  preach  it 
to  thousands  of  ko/is  of  living  beings  ;  these  are 
tending  to  supreme  enlightenment  by  science. 

42.  (There  are)  sons  of  tlie  Sugata  who  try  to 
reach  enlightenment  by  wisdom  ;  they  understand 
the   law  of  indifference   and   avoid  acting   at   the 
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antinomy  (of  tilings),  unattached  like  birds  in  the 
sky. 

43.  Further,  I  see,  O  Ma«^ghosha,  many  Bodhi- 
sattvas  who  have  displayed  steadiness  under  the 
rule  of  the  departed  Sugatas,  and  now  are  wor- 
shipping the  relics  of  the  (7inas. 

44.  1  see  thousands  of  ko/is  of  Stiipas,  numerous 
as  the  sand  of  the  Ganges,  which  have  been  raised 
by  these  sons  of  the  ^ina  and  now  adorn  ko/is  of 
grounds. 

45.  Those  magnificent  Stflpas,  made  of  seven 
precious  substances,  with  their  thousands  of  ko/is  of 
umbrellas  and  banners,  measure  in  height  no  less 
than  5000  yo^nas  and  2000  in  circumference*. 

46.  They  are  always  decorated  with  flags;  a  mul- 
titude of  bells  is  constantly  heard  sounding;  men, 
gods,  goblins,  and  Titans  pay  their  worship  with 
flowers,  perfumes,  and  music. 

47.  Such  honour  do  the  sons  of  the  Sugata  render 
to  the  relics  of  the  ^inas,  so  that  all  directions  of 
space  are  brightened  as  by  the  celestial  coral  trees 
in  full  blossom. 

48.  From  this  spot  I  behold  all  this;  those  nu- 
merous ko/is  of  creatures ;  both  this  world  and 
heaven  covered  with  flowers,  owing  to  the  single 
ray  shot  forth  by  the  6'ina. 

49.  O  how  powerful  is  the  Leader  of  men !  how 
extensive  and  bright  is  his  knowledge  1  that  a  single 
beam  darted  by  him  over  the  world  renders  visible 
so  many  thousands  of  fields  ! 

50.  We  are  astonished  at  seeing  this  sign  and 


*  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  question  of  earthly  StQpas,  nor  of 
hjrperboUc  phrases. 
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this  wonder,  so  great,  so  incomprehensible.  Ex- 
plain me  the  matter,  O  Maw^svara!  the  sons  of 
Buddha  are  anxious  to  know  it. 

51.  The  four  classes  of  the  congregation  in  joyful 
expectation  gaze  on  thee,  O  hero,  and  on  me; 
gladden  (their  hearts) ;  remove  tlieir  doubts ;  grant 
a  revelation,  O  son  of  Sugata  ! 

52.  Why  is  it  that  the  Sugata  has  now  emitted 
such  a  light  ?  O  how  great  is  the  power  of  the 
Leader  of  men !  O  how  extensive  and  holy  is  his 
knowledge  ! 

53.  That  one  ray  extending  from  him  all  over 
the  world  makes  visible  many  thousands  of  fields. 
It  must  be  for  some  purpose  that  this  great  ray  has 
been  emitted. 

54.  Is  the  Lord  of  men  to  show  the  primordial 
laws  which  he,  the  Highest  of  men,  discovered  on  the 
terrace  of  enlightenment  ?  Or  is  he  to  prophesy 
the  Bodhisattvas  their  future  destiny  ? 

55.  There  must  be  a  weighty  reason  why  so 
many  thousands  of  fields  have  been  rendered  visible, 
variegated,  splendid,  and  shining  with  gems,  while 
Buddhas  of  infinite  sight  are  appearing. 

56.  Mattreya  asks  the  son  of  G'ma. :  men,  gods, 
goblins,  and  Titans,  the  four  classes  of  the  congrega- 
tion, are  eagerly  awaiting  what  answer  Maw^svara 
shall  give  in  explanation. 

Whereupon  Ma;/fii5rl,  the  prince  royal,  addressed 
Maitreya,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva,  and  the  whole 
assembly  of  Bodhisattvas  (in  these  words):  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Tathagata,  young  men  of  good 
family,  to  begin  a  grand  discourse  for  the  teaching 
of  the  law,  to  pour  the  great  rain  of  the  law,  to  make 
resound  the  great  drum  of  the  law,  to  raise  the  great 
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banner  of  the  law,  to  kindle  the  great  torch  of  the  law, 
to  blow  the  great  conch  trumpet  of  the  law,  and  to 
strike  the  great  tymbal  of  the  law.  Again,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  TathSgata,  young  men  of  good  family, 
to  make  a  grand  exposition  of  the  law  this  very  day. 
Thus  it  appears  to  me,  young  men  of  good  family, 
as  I  have  witnessed  a  similar  sign  of  the  former 
Tathagatas*,  the  Arhats,  the  perfectly  enlightened. 
Those  former  Tath^gatas,  &c.,  they,  too,  emitted  a 
lustrous  ray,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Tathagata 
is  alx)ut  to  deliver  a  grand  discourse  for  the  teaching 
of  the  law  and  make  his  grand  speech  on  the  law 
everywhere  heard,  he  having  shown  such  a  fore- 
token. And  because  the  Tathdgata,  &c.,  wishes 
that  this  Dharniaparyiya  meeting  opposition  in  all 
the  world^  be  heard  ever>'where,  therefore  docs  he 
display  so  great  a  miracle  and  this  fore-token  con- 
sisting in  the  lustre  occasioned  by  the  emission  of 
a  ray. 


'  Hence  it  follows  that  Ara^^rrl  is  eternally  young,  like  ihe  rising 
sun,  like  Mithra,  and  like  the  Aiha.tifH  dcva,  the  latest,  or  youngest, 
of  the  Arbats  or  Crinas. 

'  The  rendering  of  vipratyanlka,var.lect.vipratyantyaka,  is 
doubtful.  Bumouf,  who  iranslates  it  by  '  avec  laquellc  (le  monde 
entier)  doit  etre  en  d^saccord/remarks  in  bis  conimenl(Lotus,p.323) 
Uut  ihe  Tibetan  version  assigns  to  pratyan!yaka  the  meaning  of 
'accordance,  concord.'  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether 
such  a  word  a<i  pratyantyaka  exists  at  all,  and  if  pratyanlka 
should  really  be  used  in  the  sense  of  '  concord,'  notwithstanding  its 
generally  occurring  in  the  sense  of  '  opposition,'  we  must  suppose 
that  from  the  notion  of  'an  opposite  party '  has  developed  that  of  a 
party,  paksha,  in  general.  On  iliat  assumption  we  can  account 
for  vipratyanlkabeing  used  in  ihe  sense  of  vipaksha,  repugnant, 
coolrary.  belonging  lo  a  different  parly.  As  to  vipralyaniyaka, 
alsoT^la-vUtara.p.  5 1 3,  this  may  be  a  wrongly  Sanskritised  v  1  pp a^- 
'(aofyaka,  to  which  would  answer  a  Sanskrit  vipratyantkaka. 

[a.]  C 
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remember,  young  men 
the  days  of  yore,  many  immeasurable,  inconceivable, 
immense,  infinite,  countless  >Eons,  more  than  coimt- 
less  ^ons  ago.  nay,  long  and  very  long  before, 
there  was  bom  a  TathSgata  called  AandrasCirya- 
pradtpaV  an  Arhat,  &c.,  endowed  with  science  and 
conduct*,  a  Sugata,  knower  of  the  world,  an  incom- 
parable tamer  of  men,  a  teacher  (and  ruler)  of  gods 
and  men,  a  Buddha  and  Lord.  He  showed  tlie  law  ; 
he  revealed  the  duteous  course  which  is  holy  at  its 
commencement,  holy  in  its  middle,  holy  at  the  end, 
good  in  substance  and  form,  complete  and  perfect, 
correct  and  pure.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  disciples 
he  preached  the  law  containing  the  four  Noble 
Truths,  and  starting  from  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  tending  to  overcome  birth,  decrepitude,  sick- 
ness, death,  sorrow,  lamentation,  woe>  grief>  despond- 
ency, and  finally  leading  to  Nirvdwa;  and  to  the 
Bodhfsattvas  he  preached  the  law  connected  with 
the  six  Perfections  ^  and  terminating  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Omniscient,  after  the  attainment  of 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 

[Now,  young  men  of  good  family,  long  before  the 
time  of  that  Tath^gata  /iLandrasOryapradipa.  the 
Arhat,  &c.,  there  had  appeared  a  Tath^gata,  &c., 
likewise  called  A'andrasfjryapradlpa,  after  whom, 
O  Ajpita*,  there  were  twenty  thousand  Tathigatas, 


'  I.e.  having  ihe  sliint  of  moon  and  sun. 

"  Otherwise,  with  light  and  motion. 

"  The  six  P^ramitis,  viz,  of  almsgiving,  morality,  patience,  zeal 
or  energy,  meditation,  and  wisdom. 

*  I.e.  invincible,  invictus.  The  palpable  connection  belw'cen 
Maitreya  A^ta  and  Mithras  Invictus  ia  no  proof  of  the  Buddhists 
having  borrowed  the  figure  from  the  Persians  j  the  coincidence 
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&c.,  all  of  them  bearing  the  name  of  A'andrasCiry-a- 
pradipa.  of  the  same  lineage  and  family  name,  to 
wit,  of  I3haradv5^\  All  those  tsventy  thousand 
Tath&gatas.  O  A^ta,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
showed  the  law,  revealed  the  course  which  is  holy 
at  its  commencement,  holy  in  its  middle,  holy  at  the 
end.  &c.  &c.«] 

The  aforesaid  Lord  A'andrasflr>'apradlpa,  the 
Tathfigata,  &c.,  when  a  young  prince  and  not  yet 
having  left  home  (to  embrace  the  ascetic  life),  had 
eight  sons,  viz.  the  young  princes  Sumati,  Ananta- 
mati,  Ratnamati,  Vi^shamati,  VimatisamudghStin, 
Ghoshamati,  and  Dharmamati.  These  eight  young 
princes,  A^ta,  sons  to  the  Lord  A'andrasiiryapradipa, 
the  TathSgata,  had  an  immense  fortune*.  Each  of 
them  ^vas  in  possession  of  four  great  continents, 
where  they  exercised  the  kingly  sway.  When  they 
saw  that  the  Lord  had  left  his  home  to  become  an 
ascetic,  and  heard  that  he  had  attained  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment,  they  forsook  all  of  them  the 
pleasures  of  ro>-alty  and  followed  the  example  of  the 
Lord  by  resigning  the  world ;  all  of  them  strove  to 


bein;  perfectly  explainable  if  we  consider  the  narrow  relationship 
of  Indian  and  Iranian  mytholog}'.  I^Iaitreya  is  not  slricUy  identical 
viih  Miira,  but  a  younger  edition,  so  to  speak,  of  him;  he  is  the 
future  sav-iour. 

'  It  is  clear  that  Bharadvfi^  a  well-known  progenitor  of  one 
bOf  the  Brahmanic  families,  existed  long  before  the  creation,  i.e.  of 
the  last  creation  of  the  world.     There  can  be  no  question  of  his 
being  a  man,  at  least  in  the  system  of  the  Lotus. 

•  The  words  in  brackets  are  wanting  in  one  of  the  MSS. 

•  ^/ddhi  is  the  word  used  in  the  text.     As  an  ecclesiastical 
.  it  denotes '  magic  power,'  but  that  artificial  meaning  does  not 

^■tat  bcrc 
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reach  superior  enlightenment  and  became  preachers 
of  the  law.  While  constantly  leading  a  holy  life, 
those  young  princes  planted  roots  of  goodness  under 
many  thousands  of  Buddhas. 

It  was  at  that  time.  A/ita,  that  the  Lord  A'andra- 
sGryapradipa,  the  Tath^gata,  &c..  after  expounding 
the  Dharmaparydj-a  called  *  the  Great  Exposition,' 
a  text  of  great  extension,  serving  to  instruct  Bodhi- 
sattvas  and  proper  to  all  Buddhas,  at  the  same 
moment  and  instant,  at  the  same  gathering  of  the 
classes  of  hearers,  sat  cross-legged  on  the  same  seat 
of  the  law,  and  entered  upon  the  meditation  termed 
'the  Station  of  the  exposition  of  Infinity  ;*  his  body 
was  motionless,  and  his  mind  had  reached  perfect 
tranquillity.  And  as  soon  as  the  Lord  had  entered 
upon  meditation,  there  fell  a  great  rain  of  divine 
flowers,  Mandaravas  and  great  Mand^ravas,  Maw- 
_^shakas  and  great  Maw^shakas,  covering  the  Lord 
and  the  four  classes  of  hearers,  while  the  whole 
Buddha-field  shook  in  six  ways  ;  it  moved,  removed, 
trembled,  trembled  from  one  end  to  the  other,  tossed, 
tossed  along. 

Then  did  those  who  were  assembled  and  sitting 
together  at  that  congregation,  monks,  nuns,  male 
and  female  lay  devotees,  gods,  N5.gas,  goblins, 
Gandharvas.  demons.  Garufl'as^  Kinnaras,  great 
serpents,  men  and  beings  not  human,  as  well  as 
governors  of  a  region,  rulers  of  armies  and  rulers 
of  four  continents,  all  of  them  with  their  followers 
gaze  on  the  Lord  in  astonishment,  in  amazement,  in 
ecstasy. 

And  at  that  moment  there  issued  a  ray  from 
within  the  circle  of  hair  between  the  eyebrows  of 
the   Lord.      It  extended    over    eighteen    hundred 
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thousand  Buddha-fields  in  the  eastern  quarter,  so 
that  all  those  Buddha-fields  appeared  wholly  illu- 
minated by  its  radiance,  just  like  the  Buddha-fields 
do  now,  O  A^''ita. 

[At  that  juncture,  A^ta.  there  were  twenty  ko/is 
of  Bodhisattvas  following  die  Lord.  All  hearers 
of  the  law  in  that  assembly,  on  seeing  how  the 
world  was  illuminated  by  the  lustre  of  that  ray, 
felt  astonishment,  amazement,  ecstasy,  and  curio- 
sity'.] 

Now  it  happened,  A^ta,  that  under  the  rule  of 
the  aforesaid  Lortl  there  was  a  Bodhisattva  called 
\'"araprabha,  who  had  eight  hundred  pupils.  It  was  to 
this  Bodhisattva  Varaprabha  that  the  Lord,  on  rising 
from  his  meditation,  revealed  the  Dharmaparj^dya 
called  'the  Lotus  of  theTrue  Law.'  Hespokeduring 
fully  sixty  intermediate  kalpas,  always  sitting  on  the 
same  seat,  with  immovable  body  and  tranquil  mind. 
And  the  whole  assembly  continued  sitting  on  the 
same  seats,  listening  to  the  preaching  of  the  Lord 
for  sixty  intermediate  kalpas,  there  being  not  a 
single  creature  in  that  assembly  who  felt  fatigue 
of  body  or  mind. 

As  the  Lord  A'andrasflr^'apradlpa.  the  TathSgata, 
&c.,  during  sixty  intermediate  kalpas  had  been  ex- 
pounding the  Dharmapar)'aya  called  'the  Lotus  of 
the  True  Law,'  a  text  of  great  developmem,  serving 
to  instruct  Bodhisattvas  and  proper  to  all  Buddhas, 
he  instantly  announced  his  complete  Nirvawa  to  the 
world,  including  the  gods,  Mdras  and  Brahmas,  to  all 
creatures,  including  ascetics,  Brahmans,  gods,  men 
and  demons,  saying:  To-day,  O  monks,  this  very 


'  The  passage  in  brackets  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  MSS. 
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night,  in  the  middle  watch,  will  the  Tath^gata,  by 
entering  the  element  of  absolute  Nirvdwa,  become 
wholly  extinct. 

Thereupon,  A^ita,  the  Lord  AandrasDryapradipa. 
the  Talhdgata,  &c,  predestinated  the  Bodhtsattva 
called  cS'rigarbha  to  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment, 
and  then  spoke  thus  to  the  whole  assembly: 
O  monks,  this  Bodhisattva  6'rigarbha  here  shall 
immediately  after  me  attain  supreme,  perfect  en- 
lightenment, and  become  Vimalanetra,  the  Tathd- 
gata,  &c. 

Thereafter,  A^ta,  that  very  night,  at  that  very 
watch,  the  Lord  Aandrasilryapradipa.  the  Tathdgata, 
&c.,  became  extinct  by  entering  the  element  of  abso- 
lute NirvS^/a.  And  the  afore-mentioned  Dharmapar- 
ydya,  termed  *  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law,'  was  kept 
in  memory  by  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Vara- 
prabha ;  during  eighty  intermediate  kalpas  did  the 
Bodhisattva  Varaprabha  keep  and  reveal  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  who  had  entered  Nirva;«a. 
Now  it  so  happened,  A^ita,  that  the  eight  sons  of 
the  Lord  Aandrasilryapradipa,  Mati  and  the  rest, 
were  pupils  to  that  very  Bodhisattva  Varaprabha. 
They  were  by  him  made  ripe  for  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment,  and  in  after  times  they  saw  and  wor- 
shipped many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko^is  of 
Buddhas,  all  of  whom  had  attained  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment,  the  last  of  them  being  Dipaiikara, 
the  Tathdgata,  &c. 

Amongst  those  eight  pupils  there  was  one  Bodhi- 
sattva who  attached  an  extreme  value  to  gain, 
honour  and  praise,  and  was  fond  of  glory,  but  all 
the  words  and  letters  one  taught  him  faded  (from 
his  memory),  did  not  stick.     So  he  got  the  appella- 
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tion  of  Yayaskama^  He  had  propitiated  many 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas  by 
that  root  of  goodness,  and  afterwards  esteemed, 
honoured,  respected,  revered,  venerated,  worshipfjed 
them.  Perhaps,  A^ita,  thou  feelest  some  doubt, 
perplexity  or  misgiving  that  in  those  days,  at  that 
time,  there  was  another  Hodhisvattva  Mahdsattva 
Varaprabha,  preacher  of  the  law.  But  do  not  think 
so.  Why  ?  because  it  is  myself  who  in  those  days, 
at  thdt  time,  was  the  Bodhisaitva  MahAsattva  Vara- 
prabha, preacher  of  the  law  ;  and  tliat  Bodhisattva 
named  Ya^askAma,  the  lazy  one,  it  is  thyself,  A^ita, 
who  in  those  days,  at  that  time,  wort  the  Bodliisattva 
named  Yaraskdma.  the  lazy  one. 

And  so,  Afita,  having  once  seen  a  similar  fore- 
token of  the  Lord,  I  infer  from  a  similar  ray  being 
emitted  just  now,  that  the  Lord  is  about  to  expound 
the  Dharmaparyaya  called  'the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Uw.' 

And  on  that  occasion,  in  order  to  treat  the  subject 
more  copiously,  Maw^i^-rl.  the  prince  royal,  uttered 
the  following  stanzas : 

57.  I  remember  a  past  period,  inconceivable, 
illimitcd  kalpas  ago,  when  the  highest  of  beings, 
the  <7ina  of  the  name  of  A'andrasiiryapradlpa.  was 
in  existence. 

58.  He  preached  the  true  law,  he,  the  leader  of 
creatures ;  he  educated  an  infinite  number  of  ko/is 
of  beings,  and  roused  inconceivably  many  Bodhi- 
sattvas  to  acquiring  supreme  Buddha-knowledge. 

59.  And  the  eight  sons  born  to  him,  the  leader, 
when  he  was  prince  royal,  no  sooner  saw  that  the 


*  L  e.  desirous  of  glory. 
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great  sage  had   embraced   ascetic   life,  than   they 
resigned  worldly  pleasures  and  became  monks. 

60.  And  the  Lord  of  the  world  proclaimed  the  law, 
and  revealed  to  thousands  of  ko/is  of  living  beings 
the  SCltra,  the  development,  which  by  name  is  called 
'  the  excellent  Exposition  of  Infinity.' 

61.  Immediately  after  delivering  his  speech,  the 
leader  crossed  his  legs  and  entered  upon  the  medi- 
tation of  '  the  excellent  Exposition  of  the  Infinite/ 
There  on  his  seat  of  the  law  the  eminent  seer 
continued  absorbed  in  meditation. 

62.  And  there  fell  a  celestial  rain  of  Mandaravas, 
while  the  drums  (of  heaven)  resounded  without 
being  struck ;  the  gods  and  elves  in  the  sky  paid 
honour  to  the  highest  of  men. 

63.  And  simultaneously  all  the  fields  (of  Buddha) 
began  trembling.  A  wonder  it  was,  a  great  prodigy. 
Then  the  chief  emitted  from  between  his  brows  one 
extremely  beautiful  ray, 

64.  Which  moving  to  the  eastern  quarter  glittered, 
illuminating  the  world  all  over  the  extent  of  eighteen 
thousand  fields.  It  manifested  the  vanishing  and 
appearing  of  beings. 

65.  Some  of  the  fields  then  seemed  jewelled, 
others  showed  the  hue  of  lapis  lazuli,  all  splendid, 
extremely  beautiful,  owing  to  the  radiance  of  the 
ray  from  the  leader. 

66.  Gods  and  men,  as  well  as  NSgas,  goblins, 
Gandharvas,  nymphs,  Kinnaras,  and  those  occupied 
with  serving  the  Sugata  became  visible  in  the 
spheres  and  paid  their  devotion. 

67.  The  Buddhas  also,  those  selfborn  beings, 
appeared  of  their  own  accord,  resembling  golden 
columns;    like   unto  a  golden    disk   (within    lapis 
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lazuli),  they  revealed  the  law  in  the   midst  of  the 
assembly. 

68.  The  disciples,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  counted: 
the  disciples  of  Sugata  are  numberless.  Yet  the 
lustre  of  the  ray  renders  them  all  visible  in  every 
field. 

69.  Energetic,  without  breach  or  flaw  in  their 
course,  similar  to  gems  and  jewels,  the  sons  of  the 
leaders  of  men  are  visible  in  the  mountain  caves 
•where  they  are  dwelling, 

70.  Numerous  Bodhisattvas,  like  the  sand  of  the 
Ganges,  who  are  spending  all  their  wealth  in  giving 
alms,  who  have  the  strength  of  patience,  are 
devoted  to  contemplation  and  wise,  become  all  of 
them  visible  by  that  ray. 

71.  Immovable,  unshaken,  firm  in  patience,  de- 
voted to  contemplation,  and  absorbed  in  meditation 
are  seen  the  true  sons  of  the  Sugatas  while  they 
are  striving  for  supreme  enlightenment  by  dint  of 
meditation. 

72.  They  preach  the  law  in  many  spheres,  and 
point  to  the  true,  quiet,  spodess  state  they  know. 
Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  power  of  the 
Sugata. 

73.  And  all  the  four  classes  of  hearers  on 
seeing    the    power    of    the    mighty  ^    Aandr^rka- 

*  The  Icxi  has  tayin,  a  word  frequently  occurring  in  the  Lotus. 
I  assume  that  the  form  iSpin.  given  in  the  dictionaries  as  an  epithet 
of  Buddha,  is  but  a  misread  tly  in,  and  further  that  this  is  radically 
the  same  with  the  HU  iSdl  (tadin).  As  layana,  Pa//ini  I,  3,  38,15 
explained  to  have  the  meaning  of  thriving,  prospering,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  tayin  on  the  strength  of  its  derivation  denotes  thriving, 
prosperous,  mighty,  holy,  as  well  as  making  prosperous,  blessing, 
saodifying.  Bumouf  derives  it  from  a  supposed  Sanskrit  tray  in, 
ud  translates  it  by 'protector.'    It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  unlikely 
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dlpa '  were  filled  with  joy  and  asked  one  anodier : 
How  is  this  ? 

74.  And  soon  aftenvards,  as  the  Leader  of  die 
world,  worshipped  by  men,  gods,  and  goblins,  rose 
from  his  meditation,  he  addressed  his  son  Vara- 
prabha,  die  wise  Bodhisattva  and  preacher  of  the 
law: 

75.  '  Thou  art  wise,  the  eye  and  refuge  of  the 
world ;  thou  art  the  trustworthy  keeper  of  my  law, 
and  canst  bear  witness  as  to  the  treasure  of  laws 
which  I  am  to  lay  bare  to  the  weal  of  living  beings/ 

76.  Then,  after  rousing  and  stimulating,  praising 
and  lauding  many  Bodhisattvas,  did  the  6'ina  pro- 
claim the  supreme  laws  during  fully  sixty  inter- 
mediate kalpas. 

77.  And  whatever  excellent  supreme  law  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord  of  the  world  while  conti- 
nuing sitting  on  the  very  same  seat,  was  kept  in 
memory  by  Varaprabha,  the  son  of  6"ina,  the  preacher 
of  the  law. 

78.  And  after  the  6^ina  and  Leader  had  mani- 
fested the  supreme  law  and  stimulated  the  numerous 
crowd,  he  spoke,  that  day,  towards  the  world  includ- 
ing the  gods  (as  follows) : 

79.  'I  have  manifested  the  rule  of  the  law;  I 
have  shown  tlie  nature  of  the  law;  now,  O  monks, 
it  is  the  time  of  my  NirvSwa ;  this  very  night,  in  the 
middle  watch. 

80.  '  Be  zealous  and  strong  in  persuasion ;  apply 
yourselves  to  my  lessons ;  (for)  the  6'inas,  the  great 


that  tSyin  was  used  synonymously  with  n^tha  or  n&yaka,  but 
it  sccras  not  necessary  to  derive  it  from  trSyate. 

*  This  name  is  synonymtjus  with  A'andrasllryapnulipa ;  one  of 
the  MSS.  has  -ffandrapradipa. 
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seers,  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  ilie  lapse  of  mj  riads 
of  ko/is  of  JRonsi.* 

8i.  The  many  sons  of  Buddha  were  struck  with 
grief  and  filled  with  extreme  sorrow  when  they 
heard  the  voice  of  the  highest  of  men  announcing 
that  his  Nirvdwa  was  near  at  hand. 

82.  To  comfort  so  inconceivably  many  ko/is  of 
living  beings  the  king  of  kings  said :  '  Be  not 
afraid,  O  monks;  after  my  NirvAwa  there  shall  be 
another  Buddha. 

83.  '  The  wise  Bodhisattva  ^rfgarbha,  after  finish- 
ing his  course  in  faultless  knowledge,  shall  reach 
highest,  supreme  enlightenment,  and  become  a  6'ina 
under  the  name  of  VimalAgranetra.' 

84.  That  very  night,  in  tlie  middle  watch,  he  met 
complete  extinction,  like  a  lamp  when  the  cause 
(of  its  burning)  is  exhausted.  His  relics  were 
distributed,  and  of  his  Stf^pas  there  was  an  infinite 
number  of  myriads  of  ko/is. 

85.  The  monks  and  nuns  at  the  time  being,  who 
strove  after  supreme,  highest  enlightenment,  nume- 
rous as  sand  of  the  Ganges,  applied  themselves  to 
the  commandment  of  the  Sugata. 

86.  And  the  monk  who  then  was  the  preacher  of 
the  law  and  the  keeper  of  the  law,  Varaprabha, 
expounded  for  fully  eighty  intermediate  kalpas  the 
highest  laws  according  to  the  commandment  (of  the 
Sugata). 

87.  He  had  eight  hundred  pupils,  who  all  of  them 
were  by  him  brought  to  full  development  They 
saw  many  ko/is  of  Buddhas,  great  sages,  whom  they 
worshipped. 

88.  By  following  the  regular  course  they  became 
Buddhas  in  several  spheres,  and  as  they  followed 


one  another  in  immediate  succession  they  suc- 
cessively foretold  each  other's  future  destiny  to 
Buddhaship. 

89.  The  last  of  these  Buddhas  following  one 
another  was  Dipahkara.  He,  the  supreme  god  of 
gods,  honoured  by  crowds  of  sages,  educated  thou- 
sands of  ko/is  of  living  beings. 

90.  Among  the  pupils  of  Varaprabha,  the  son  of 
^ina,  at  the  time  of  his  teaching  the  law,  was  one 
slothful,  covetous,  greedy  of  gain  and  cleverness. 

91.  He  was  also  excessively  desirous  of  glory, 
but  very  fickle,  so  that  the  lessons  dictated  to  him 
and  his  own  reading  faded  from  his  memory  as  soon 
as  learnt. 

92.  His  name  was  Ya^askdma,  by  which  he  was 
known  everywhere.  By  the  accumulated  merit  ^  of 
that  good  action,  spotted  as  it  was, 

93.  He  propitiated  thousands  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas, 
whom  he  rendered  ample  honour.  He  went  through 
the  regular  course  of  duties  and  saw  the  present 
Buddha  5^kyasiwha. 

94.  He  shall  be  ihe  last  to  reach  superior  en- 
lightenment and  become  a  Lord  known  by  the  family 
name  of  Maitreya,  who  shall  educate  thousands  of 
ko/is  of  creatures. 


*  The  MSS.  have  tenakujalenakarmana,  tenokujalena  kar- 
mana.  As  teno  and  tend  in  the  s^nzas  arc  occasionally  used  instead 
of  tena,  it  is  uncertain  whether  tendk.  is  to  be  separated  iuto  tena 
and  aku^ala.  This  much  is  clear,  ihat  the  author  of  the  foregoing 
prose  text  has  taken  the  words  as  ten  i(Vcdic  the  same)  or  teno,  and 
kuxala.  The  good  in  Ya^askAma  was  his  )ove  of  renown,  of  good 
fame.  Mailre^aj  by  his  very  nature,  hoMs  a  middle  position  be- 
tween black  night  and  bright  daylight;  MiiUra  also  is  represented 
as  a  t*i<rlTi}t. 
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95.  He  who  then,  under  the  rule  of  the  extinct 
Sugata,  was  so  slothful,  was  thyself,  and  it  was  I 
who  then  was  the  preacher  of  the  law. 

96.  As  on  seeing  a  foretoken  of  this  kind  I  re- 
cognise a  sign  such  as  I  have  seen  manifested  of 
yore,  therefore  and  on  that  account  I  know, 

97.  That  decidedly  the  chief  of  ^inas,  the  su- 
preme king  of  the  iS^kyas,  the  All-seeing,  who 
knows  the  highest  truth,  is  about  to  pronounce  the 
excellent  Sfltra  which  I  have  heard  before. 

98.  That  very  sign  displayed  at  present  is  a  proof 
of  the  skilfulness  of  the  leaders ;  the  Lion  of  the 
^Jikyas  is  to  make  an  exhortation,  to  declare  the 
fixed  nature  of  the  law. 

99.  Be  well  prepared  and  well  minded ;  join  your 
hands :  he  who  is  affectionate  and  merciful  to  the 
world  is  going  to  speak,  is  going  to  pour  the  endless 
rain  of  the  law  and  refresh  those  that  are  waiting  for 
enlightenment. 

100.  And  if  some  should  feel  doubt,  uncertainty, 
or  misgiving  in  any  respect,  tlien  the  Wise  One 
shall  remove  it  for  his  children,  the  Bodhisattvas 
here  striving  after  enlightenment. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

SKILFULNESS*. 

The  Lord  then  rose  with  recollection  and  con- 
sciousness from  his  meditation,  and  forthwith 
addressed  the  venerable  ^'ariputra :  The  Buddha 
knowledge,  ^ariputra,  is  profound,  difficult  to  under- 
stand, difficult  to  comprehend.  It  is  difficult  for  all 
disciples  and  Pratyekabuddhas  to  fathom  the  know- 
ledge arrived  at  by  the  TathAgatas,  &c.,  and  that, 
6ariputra,  because  the  Tathagatas  have  worshipi>ed 
many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas ; 
because  they  have  fulfilled  their  course  for  supreme, 
complete  enlightenment,  during  many  hundred  thou- 
sand myriads  of  ko/is  of  ^ons  ;  because  they  have 
wandered  far,  displaying  energy  and  possessed  of 
wonderful  and  marvellous  properties;  possessed  of 
properties  difficult  to  understand ;  because  they  have 
found  out  things  difficult  to  understand. 

The  myster) -^  of  the  TathSgatas^  &c.,  is  difficult 
to  understand,  ^i^riputra,  because  when  they  explain 
the  laws  (or   phenomena,  things)  that   have  their 


^  Or,  able  management,  diplomacy,  upSyakauTalya.  UpAya 
means  an  espedlentj  but  with  the  Pr^i.'nikas  it  denotes  the  enei^ 
of  Pra^jlS,  the  latter  being  Nature,  otherwise  called  MdyS ;  see  B. 
H.  HodgSon,  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of 
Nepal  and  Tibet,  p,  104;  cf.  pp.  7*,  78,  89.  From  the  atheistic 
point  of  view  the  possessor  of  upayakaujalya  can  hardly  be  any- 
thing else  but  all-ruling  Time;  regarded  frora  the  theistic  view  he 
must  be  the  Almighty  Spirit. 

*  Sandha-bhSshya;  on  this  term  more  in  the  sequel. 
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causes  in  themselves  they  do  so  by  means  of  skilful- 
xiess,  by  the  display  of  knowledge,  by  arguments, 
reasons,  fundamental  ideas,  interpretations,  and  sug- 
gestions. By  a  variety  of  skilfiilness  they  are  able 
to  release  creatures  that  arc  attached  to  one  point 
or  another.  The  Tathagatas,  &c.,  5'Ariputra,  have 
acquired  the  highest  perfection  in  skilfulness  and 
die  display  of  knowledge ;  they  are  endowed  with 
wonderful  properties,  such  as  the  display  of  free 
and  unchecked  knowledge ;  the  powers' ;  tlie  ab- 
sence of  hesitation;  the  Independent  conditions"; 
the  strength  of  the  organs;  the  constituents  of 
Bodhi';  the  contemplations ;  emancipations*;  medi- 
tations ;  the  degrees  of  concentration  of  mind.  The 
TalhSgatas,  &c.,  6'Ariputra,  are  able  to  expound 
various  things  and  have  something  wonderful  and 
marvellous.  Enough,  5ariputra,  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  the  TathAgatas,  &c,,  have  something  extremely 


'  Here  will  be  meanl  the  ten  powers,  whence  ihe  epithet  of  Daja- 
bab  applied  to  a  Baddha;  they  arc  entimerated  in  S.  Hardy's 
Manual,  p.  379.  Other  enumcnuions  count  four*  five,  or  seven 
povers. 

'  Or  rather,  the  uncommon,  not  vulgar  properties  which  dislin- 
gtdsh  the  saints  from  the  vulgar;  these  dvenikadharmas,  also 
called  baddhadharmas,  are  eighteen  in  number;  S.  Hardy's 
Manual,  p.  381. 

'  The  seven  Bodhyafigas.  viz.  recollection,  investigation,  energy, 
joyfiilncss,  calm,  contemplation,  and  equanimity. 

'  Vimoksha,  vimukti,  for  which  %cc  Bumours  Appendix  to 
the  Lotus,  p.  814  sqq.  According  to  ihc  view  there  expressed  the 
eight  \lmokshas  are  as  man/  states  of  intellect  which  the  thinking 
sage  is  going  through  in  his  cITort  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
[versatile  world;  cf.  Lotus,  p.  543.  There  is  also  a  threefold  Vi- 
[moksha,  mentioned  by  Childers,  PiO  Diet.,  p.  270;  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  threefold  iitta-vimukti  in  the  Yoga  system;  see 
Comm.  on  Yogar&stra,  3,  27. 
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wonderful,  ^ariputra.  None  but  a  Tath^gata,  6'ari- 
putra,  can  impart  to  a  Tath^gata  those  laws  which 
the  Tathdgata  knows.  And  all  laws,  Jf^-riputra,  are 
taught  by  the  Tathdgata,  and  by  liim  alone ;  no  one 
but  he  knows  all  laws,  what  they  are,  how  they  are, 
like  what  they  are,  of  what  characteristics  and  of 
what  nature  they  are. 

And  on  that  occasion,  to  set  forth  the  same  sub- 
ject more  copiously,  the  Lord  uttered  the  following 
stanzas : 

1.  Innumerable  are  the  great  heroes  in  Uie  world 
that  embraces  gods  and  men ;  the  totality  of  crea- 
tures is  unable  to  completely  know  the  leaders. 

2.  None  can  know  their  powers  and  states  of 
emancipation,  their  absence  of  hesitation  and  Buddha 
properties,  such  as  they  are. 

3.  Of  yore  have  I  followed  in  presence  of  ko/is  of 
Buddhas  the  good  course  which  is  profound,  subtle, 
difficult  to  understand,  and  most  difficult  to  find. 

4.  After  pursuing  that  career  during  an  incon- 
ceivable number  of  ko/is  of  yEons,  I  have  on 
the  terrace  of  enlightenment  discovered  the  fruit 
thereof. 

5.  And  therefore  1  recognise,  like  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  world,  how  it  is,  like  what  it  is,  and  what  are 
its  characteristics. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  it;  it  is  unutterable; 
nor  is  there  such  a  being  in  the  world 

7.  To  whom  this  law  could  be  explained  or  who 
would  be  able  to  understand  it  when  explained,  with 
exception  of  the  Bodhisattvas,  those  who  are  firm 
in  resolve. 

8.  As  to  the  disciples  of  the  Knower  of  the  world, 
those  who  have  done  their  duty  and  received  praise 
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from  the  Sugatas,  who  are  freed  from  faults  and 
have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  bodily  existence, 
the  ^ina-k  now  ledge  lies  beyond  their  sphere. 

9.  If  this  whole  sphere  were  full  of  beings  like 
iSiSrisnta,  and  if  they  were  to  investigate  with  com- 
bined efforts,  they  would  be  unable  to  comprehend 
the  knowledge  of  the  Sugata. 

10.  Even  if  the  ten  points  of  space  were  full  of 
sages  like  thee,  ay,  if  they  were  full  of  such  as  the 
rest  of  my  disciples, 

11.  And  if  those  beings  combined  were  to  in- 
vestigate the  knowledge  of  the  Sugata,  they  would, 
all  together,  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  Buddha- 
knowledge  in  its  whole  immensity. 

12.  If  the  ten  points  of  space  were  filled  with 
Pratyekabuddhas,  free  from  faults,  gifted  with  acute 
faculties,  and  standing  in  the  last  stage  of  their 
existence,  as  numerous  as  reeds  and  bamboos  in 
the  woods; 

13.  And  if  combined  for  an  endless  number  of 
ftijTiads  of  ko/is  of  j^ons,  they  were  to  investigate 
a  part  only  of  my  superior  laws,  they  would  never 
find  out  its  real  meaning. 

14.  If  the  ten  points  of  space  were  full  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas  who,  after  having  done  their  duty  under 
many  ko/is  of  Buddhas,  investigated  all  things  and 
preached  many  sermons,  after  entering  a  new 
vehicle ' ; 

15.  If  the  whole  world  were  full  of  them,  as  of 
dense  reeds  and  bamboos,  without  any  interstices, 
and  if  all  combined  were  to  investigate  the  law  which 
the  Sugata  has  realised ; 


*  Or  rather,  a  new  career. 
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16.  If  ihey  were  going  on  investigating  for  many 
ko/is  of  /Eons,  as  incalculable  as  the  sand  of  the 
Ganges,  with  undivided  attention  and  subtle  wit, 
even  then  that  (knowledge)  would  be  beyond  their 
ken. 

17.  If  such  Bodhisattvas  as  are  unable  to  fall 
back,  numerous  as  the  sand  of  the  Ganges,  were 
to  investigate  it  with  undivided  attention,  it  would 
prove  to  lie  beyond  their  ken. 

18.  Profound  are  the  laws  of  the  Buddhas,  and 
subtle;  all  inscrutable  and  faultless.  I  myself  know 
them  as  well  as  the  6^inas  do  in  the  ten  directions 
of  the  world. 

19.  Thou,  ^^riputra,  be  full  of  trust  in  what  the 
Su^ata  declares.  The  6"ina  speaks  no  falsehood, 
the  great  Seer  who  has  so  long  preached  the  highest 
truth. 

20.  I  address  all  disciples  here,  those  who  have 
set  out  to  reach  the  enlightenment  of  Pratyeka- 
buddhas,  those  who  are  roused  to  activity  at  my 
Nirv^wa',  and  those  who  have  been  released  from 
the  series  of  evils. 

21.  It  is  by  my  superior  skilfulness  that  I  explain 
the  law  at  great  length  to  the  world  at  large.  I 
deliver  whosoever  are  attached  to  one  point  or 
another,  and  show  the  three  vehicles  ^ 

The  eminent  disciples  in  the  assembly  headed  by 
A^«^ta-Kauwi/inya,  the  twelve  hundred  Arhats  fault- 
less and  self-controlled,  the  other  monks,  nuns,  male 
and  female  lay  devotees  using  the  vehicle  of  disciples, 
and  those  who  had  entered  the  vehicle  of  Pratyeka- 


'  Or,  who  by  me  are  established  in  Nirva/ia. 

■  The  word  yintL  in  the  text  also  means  'a  career,  course.' 
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buddhas,  all  of  them  made  this  reflection  :  What 
may  be  the  cause,  what  the  reason  of  tlie  Lord  so 
extremely  extolling  the  skilfulness  of  tlie  Tathd- 
gatas  ?  of  his  extolling  it  by  saying,  *  Profound  is 
the  law  by  me  discovered;'  of  his  extolling  it  by 
saying.  *  It  is  difficult  for  all  disciples  and  Pralyeka- 
buddhas  to  understand  it.*  But  as  yet  the  Lord  has 
declared  no  more  than  one  kind  of  emancipation, 
and  therefore  we  also  should  acquire  the  Buddha- 
laws  on  reaching  Nirvdwa.  We  do  not  catch  the 
meaning  of  this  utterance  of  the  Lord. 

And  the  venerable  .Sdriputra,  who  apprehended 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  the  four  classes  of  the 
audience  and  guessed  their  thoughts  from  what  was 
'passing  in  his  own  mind,  himself  being  in  doubt  about 
the  law,  then  said  to  the  Lord  :  What,  O  Lord,  is 
the  cause,  what  the  reason  of  the  Lord  so  repeatedly 
and  extremely  extolling  the  skilfulness,  knowledge, 
and  preaching  of  the  Tathdgata  ?  Why  does  he 
.repeatedly  extol  it  by  saying,  '  Profound  is  the  law 
by  me  discovered;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  Tathdgatas.'  Never  before  have  I 
heard  from  the  Lord  such  a  discourse  on  the  law. 
These  four  classes  of  the  audience,  O  Lord,  are 
overcome  with  doubt  and  perplexity.  Therefore 
may  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  explain  what  the  Tathd- 
gata  is  alluding  to,  when  repeatedly  extolling  the 
profound  law  of  the  Tathflgatas. 

On  that  occasion  the  venerable  ^Sdriputra  uttered 
the  following  stanzas: 

32.  Now  first  docs  the  Sun  of  men  utter  such  a 
speech  :  '  I  have  acquired  the  powers,  emancipations, 
and  numberless  meditations.* 

23.  And  thou  mentionest  the  terrace  of  enlighten- 
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ment  without  any  one  asking  thee  ;  thou  mentionest 
the  mystery,  although  no  one  asks  thee. 

24.  Thou  speakest  unasked  and  laudest  thine  owti 
course  ;  thou  mentionest  thy  having  obtained  know- 
ledge and  pronouncest  profound  words. 

25.  To-day  a  question  rises  in  my  mind  and  of 
these  self-controlled,  faultless  beings  striving  after 
Nirvd«a:  WTiydoes  the  (Jina  speak  in  this  manner? 

26.  Those  who  aspire  to  the  enlightenment  of 
Pratyekabuddhas,  the  nuns  and  monks,  gods.  N^gas, 
goblins,  Gandharvas,  and  great  serpents,  are  talking 
together,  while  looking  up  to  the  highest  of  men, 

27.  And  ponder  in  perplexity.  Give  an  elucida- 
tion, great  Sage,  to  all  the  disciples  of  Sugata  here 
assembled. 

28.  Myself  have  reached  the  perfection  (of  virtue), 
have  been  taught  by  the  supreme  Sage  ;  still,  O 
highest  of  men  !  even  in  my  position  I  feel  some 
doubt  whether  the  course  (of  dut>')  shown  to  me 
shall  receive  its  final  sanction  by  Ntrviwa. 

29.  Let  thy  voice  be  heard,  O  thou  whose  voice 
resounds  like  an  egregious  kettle-drum  !  proclaim  thy 
law  such  as  it  is.  The  legitimate  sons  of  Cina  here 
standing  and  gazing  at  the  6^Jna,  with  joined  hands  ; 

30.  As  well  as  the  gods,  N^gas,  goblins,  Titans, 
numbering  thousands  of  ko/is,  like  sand  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  those  that  aspire  to  superior  en- 
lightenment, here  standing,  fully  eighty  thousand 
in  number; 

31.  Further,  the  kings,  rulers  of  provinces  and 
paramount  monarchs,  who  have  flocked  hither  from 
thousands  of  ko/is  of  countries,  are  now  standing 
with  joined  hands,  and  respectful,  thinking :  How 
are  we  to  fulfil  the  course  of  duty  ? 
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The  venerable  ^SlSriputra  having  spoken,  the  Lord 
said  to  him :  Enough,  ^'Sriputra ;  it  is  of  no  use 
explaining  this  matter.  Why  ?  Because,  ^driputra. 
the  world,  including  the  gods,  would  be  frightened  if 
this  matter  were  expounded. 

But  the  venerable  ^'ciriputra  entreated  the  Lord 
a  second  time,  saying:  Let  the  Lord  expound,  let 
the  Sugata  expound  this  matter,  for  in  this  assembly, 
O  Lord,  there  are  many  hundreds,  many  thousands, 
many  hundred  thousands,  many  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  living  beings  who  have  seen 
former  Buddhas,  who  are  intelligent,  and  will  believe, 
value,  and  accept  the  words  of  the  Lord. 

The  venerable  ^^riputra  addressed  the  Lord  with 
this  stanza ; 

32,  Speak  clearly,  O*  most  eminent  of  Clnas !  in 
this  assembly  there  are  thousands  of  living  beings 
trustful,  affectionate,  and  respectful  towards  the 
Sugata ;  they  will  understand  the  law  by  thee  ex- 
pounded. 

And  the  Lord  said  a  second  time  to  the  venerable 
5ilriputra :  Enough,  »Sariputra ;  it  is  of  no  use  ex- 
plaining this  matter,  for  the  world,  including  the 
gods,  would  be  frightened,  ^driputra,  if  this  matter 
were  expounded,  and  some  monks  might  be  proud 
and  come  to  a  heavy  fall  *. 

And  on  that  occasion  uttered  the  Lord  the  follow- 
ing stanza : 

33.  Speak  no  more  of  it  that  I  should  declare  this 
law !  This  knowledge  is  too  subtle,  inscrutable,  and 
there  are  so  many  unwise  men  who  in  their  conceit 
and  foolishness  would  scoff  at  the  law  revealed. 


'  Or,  conunit  a  great  oflfcnce. 
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A  third  time  the  venerable  ^ariputra  entreated 
the  Lord,  saying :  Let  the  Lord  expound,  let  the 
Sugata  expound  this  matter.  In  this  assembly,  O 
Lord,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  living  beings  my 
equals,  and  many  hundreds,  many  thousands,  many 
hundred  thousands,  many  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  other  living  beings  more,  who  in  former 
births  have  been  brought  by  the  Lord  to  full  ripe- 
ness. They  will  believe,  value,  and  accept  what  the 
Lord  declares,  which  shall  tend  to  their  advantage, 
weal,  and  happiness  in  length  of  time. 

On  that  occasion  the  venerable  6'Ariputra  uttered 
the  following  stanzas : 

34.  Explain  the  law,  O  thou  most  high  of  men ! 
I,  thine  eldest  son,  beseech  thee.  Here  are  thou- 
sands of  ko/is  of  beings  wko  are  to  believe  in  the 
law  by  thee  revealed. 

35.  And  those  beings  that  in  former  births  so 
long  and  constantly  have  by  thee  been  brought  to 
full  maturity  and  now  are  all  standing  here  with 
joined  hands,  they,  too,  are  to  believe  in  this  law. 

36.  Let  the  Sugata,  seeing  the  twelve  hundred, 
my  equals,  and  those  who  are  striving  after  superior 
enlightenment,  speak  to  them  and  produce  in  them 
an  extreme  joy. 

When  the  Lord  for  the  third  time  heard  the 
entreaty  of  the  venerable  6ariputra,  he  spoke  to  him 
as  follows  :  Now  that  thou  entreatest  the  Tathagata 
a  third  time,  ^Tiriputra,  I  will  answer  ihee.  Listen 
then,  ^ariputra,  take  well  and  duly  to  heart  what 
I  am  saying;  I  am  going  to  speak. 

Now  it  happened  that  five  thousand  proud  monks, 
nuns,  and  lay  devotees  of  both  sexes  in  the  congre- 
gation rose  from  their  scats  and,  after  saluting  with 


I 
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their  heads  the  Lord's  feet,  went  to  leave  ihe  assem- 
bly. Owing  to  the  principle  of  good  which  there  is 
in  pride  they  imagined  having  attained  what  tliey 
had  not,  and  having  understood  what  they  had  not. 
Therefore,  tliJnking  themselves  aggrieved,  they  went 
to  leave  the  assembly,  to  which  the  Lord  by  his 
silence  showed  assent 

Thereupon  the  Lord  addressed  the  venerable 
5ariputra :  My  congregation,  ^driputra,  has  been 
cleared  from  the  chaff*,  freed  from  the  trash;  it  is 
firmly  established  in  the  strength  of  faith.  It  is  good, 
iSiiriputra,  that  those  proud  ones  are  gone  away. 
Now  1  am  going  to  expound  the  tnatter,  6ariputra. 
*  Ver>'  well,  Lord,'  replied  the  venerable  ^iiriputra. 
The  Lord  then  began  and  said : 

It  is  but  now  and  then,  .5"iriputra,  that  the  Tathd- 
gata  preaches  such  a  discourse  on  the  law  as  this. 
Just  as  but  now  and  then  is  seen  the  blossom  of  the 
glomerous  fig-tree.  6'ariputra,  so  does  the  Tathagata 
but  now  and  then  preach  such  a  discourse  on  the 
law.  Believe  me,  3'iriputra ;  I  speak  what  is  real, 
I  speak  what  is  truthful,  I  speak  what  is  right.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  exposition  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Tathagata,  ^'driputra ;  for  in  elucidating  the 
law.  5ariputra,  I  use  hundred  thousands  of  various 
skilful  means,  such  as  different  interpretations,  indi- 
cations, explanations,  illustrations.  It  is  not  by 
reasoning,  6'driputra,  that  the  law  is  to  be  found  : 
it  is  beyond  the  pale  of  reasoning,  and  must   be 


*  One  of  the  MSS.  has  nishpraliva,  which  ought  to  he  nish- 

palftva;    another  has  nishpudgaUva.     Both   imaginary  words 

I  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  an  unhappy  attempt  to  Sanskritise  a  Pra- 

[krit  nippalava  by  scribes  unacquainted  with  ihe  Sanskrit  pal&va 

(P&li  paUpa).    The  right  form  occurs  below,  stanza  40. 
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learnt  from  the  Tath^ata.  For,  ^^riputra,  it  is 
for  a  sole  object,  a  sole  aim,  verily  a  lofty  object, 
a  lofty  aim  that  the  RucUlha,  the  Talhdgata,  &c., 
appears  in  the  world.  And  what  is  that  sole  object, 
that  sole  aim,  that  lofty  object,  that  lofty  aim  of  the 
Buddha,  the  Tathagata,  &c.,  appearing  in  the  world  ? 
To  show  all  creatures  the  sight  of  TathAgata-know- 
ledge^  does  the  Buddha,  the  Tathagata,  &c.,  appear 
in  the  world ;  to  open  the  eyes  of  creatures  for  the 
sight  of  Tathigata-knowledge  does  the  Buddha,  the 
Tathagata,  &c.,  appear  in  the  world.  This,  O  6Uri- 
putra,  is  the  sole  object,  the  sole  aim,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  his  appearance  in  the  world.  Such  then, 
■S'^riputra,  is  the  sole  object,  the  sole  aim,  the  lofty 
object,  the  lofty  aim  of  the  Tathdgata.  And  it  is 
achieved  by  the  Tath4gata.  For,  6'ariputra,  1  do  show 
all  creatures  the  sight  of  TathSgata-knowledge;  I 
do  open  the  eyes  of  creatures  for  the  sight  of  Tathcl- 
gata-knowledge,  ^ariputra;  I  do  firmly  establish  the 
teaching  of  Tath^gata-knowledge.  6'ariputra ;  I  do 
lead  the  teaching  of  Tathagata-knowledge  on  the 
right  path,  6'Ariputra.  By  means  of  one  sole  vehicle-, 
to  wit,  the  Buddha-vehicle,  ^Ariputra,  do  I  teacli 
creatures  the  law ;  there  is  no  second  vehicle,  nor 
a  third.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  law,  »S'iriputra, 
universally  in  the  world,  in  all  directions.  For, 
^^^riputra,  all  the  TathAgatas,  &c.,  who  in  times 
past  existed  in  countless,  innumerable  spheres  in 
all  directions  for  the  weal  of  many,  the  happiness 
of  many,  out  of  pity  to  the  world,  for  the  benefit, 
weal,  and  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  creatures, 


'  Or,to  rouse  all  creatures  by  the  display  of  TathSgata-knowlcdgc. 
"  Rather  and  properljr,  one  sole  course. 
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and  who  preached  the  law  to  gods  and  men  with 
able  means,  such  as  several  directions  and  indica- 
tions, various  arguments,  reasons,  illustrations,  fun- 
damental ideas,  interpretations,  paying  regard  to  the 
dispositions  of  creatures  whose  inclinations  and 
temperaments  are  so  manifold,  all  those  Buddhas 
and  Lords,  6'ariputra,  have  preached  the  law  to 
creatures  by  means  of  only  one  vehicle,  the  Bnddha- 
vehicle,  which  finally  leads  to  omniscience;  it  is 
identical  with  showing  all  creatures  the  sight  of 
Tathagata-knowledge ;  with  opening  the  eyes  of 
creatures  for  the  sight  of  Tatli^gata-knowledge ; 
with  the  awakening  (or  admonishing)  by  the  dis- 
play (or  sight)  of  TathSgata-knowledge ';  with 
leading  the  teaching  of  Tathagata-knowledge  on  the 
right  path.  Such  is  the  law  they  have  preached  to 
creatures.  And  those  creatures,  ^^driputra,  who  have 
heard  the  law  from  the  past  TathSgatas,  &c.,  have 
all  of  them  reached  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 

And  the  Tathdgatas,  &c.,  who  shall  exist  in 
future,  ^riputra,  in  countless,  innumerable  spheres 
in  all  directions  for  the  weal  of  many,  the  happi- 
ness of  many,  out  of  pity  to  the  world,  for  the 
benefit,  weal,  and  happiness  of  the  great  body  of 
creatures,  and  who  shall  preach  tlie  law  to  gods  and 
men  (&c.,  as  above  till)  the  right  path.  Such  is  the 
law  they  shall  preach  to  creatures.  And  those 
creatures,  ^ariputra,  who  shall  hear  the  law  from 
the  future  Tathagatas,  &c.,  shall  all  of  them  reach 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 

And  the  TathSgatas,  &c.,  who  now  at  present  are 


'  One  MS.  has  Tatbigata^fiSnadeianapratibodbana;  th« 
other  "darjana^  instead  of  ^'dejana^ 
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staying,  living,  existing,  5"ariputra,  in  countless,  innu- 
merable spheres  in  all  directions,  &c..  and  who  are 
preaching  the  law  to  gods  and  men  (&c.,  as  above 
till)  the  right  path.  Such  is  the  law  they  are 
preaching  to  creatures.  And  those  creatures,  *SS.ri- 
putra,  who  are  hearing  the  law  from  the  present 
Tathdgatas,  Sic,  shall  all  of  them  reach  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment. 

I  myself  also,  5ilriputra,  am  at  the  present  period  a 
TathSgata,  &c.,  for  the  weal  of  many  (&c.,  till)  mani- 
fold; I  myself  also,  ^Sriputra,  am  preaching  the  law 
to  creatures  (&c.,till)  the  right  path.  Such  is  the  law 
I  preach  to  creatures.  And  those  creatures,  5'ari- 
putra,  who  now  are  hearing  the  law  from  me,  shall 
all  of  them  reach  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 
In  this  sense,  6'ariputra,  it  must  be  understood  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  a  second  vehicle  is  taught,  far 
less  a  third. 

Yet,  6ariputrat  when  the  Tathdgatas,  &c..  happen 
to  appear  at  the  decay  ^  of  the  epoch,  the  decay  of 
creatures,  the  decay  of  besetting  sins  ^,  the  decay  of 
views,  or  the  decay  of  lifetime;  when  they  appear 
amid  such  signs  of  decay  at  the  disturbance  of  the 
epoch ;  when  creatures  are  much  tainted,  full  of 
greed  and  poor  in  roots  of  goodness  ;  then,  5'ari- 
putra,  the  TathAgatas,  &c.,  use,  skilfully,  to  desig- 
nate that  one  and  sole  Buddha-vehicle  by  the 
appellation  of  the  threefold  vehicle.  Now,  5ari- 
putra,  such  disciples,  Arhats,  or   Pratyekabuddhas 


*  One  MS.  has  "kashSyeshu  in  the  plural,  HleraDy' the  dregs.' 
'  Kicj-akashdya,  which  Burnouf  renders  by  'la  corruplion  du 
mal.'     1  think  we  might  paraphrase  the  term  used  in  the  text  by 
saying,  the  time  when  the   besetting   sins  or  natural  depravities 
show  themselves  at  their  very  worst. 
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who  do  not  hear  their  actually  being  called  to  the 
Buddha-vehicle  by  the  TathAgata,  who  do  not  per- 
ceive, nor  heed  it,  those,  ^Ariputra,  should  not  be 
acknowledged  as  disciples  of  the  Tathdgata,  nor  as 
Arhats,  nor  as  Pratyekabuddhas. 

Again,  ^lAriputra,  if  there  be  some  monk  or  nun 
pretending  to  Arhatship  without  an  earnest  vow  to 
reach  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  and  saying,  'I 
am  standing  too  high^  for  the  Buddha-vehicle.  I  am 
in  my  last  appearance  in  the  body  before  complete 
Nirvdwa,'  then,  ^ariputra,  consider  such  a  one  to  be 
conceited.  For,  ^ariputra,  it  is  unfit,  it  is  improper 
that  a  monk,  a  faultless  Arhat,  should  not  believe  in 
the  law  which  he  hears  from  the  Tathdgata  in  his 
presence.  1  leave  out  of  question  when  the  Tathd- 
gata shall  have  reached  complete  Nirvdwa;  for  at 
that  period,  that  time,  6'driputra,  when  the  Tatha- 
gala  shall  be  wholly  extinct,  there  shall  be  none 
who  either  knows  by  heart  or  preaches  such  SCitras 
as  this.  It  will  be  under  other  Tath^gatas,  &c.,  that 
they  are  to  be  freed  from  doubts.  In  respect  to  these 
things  believe  my  words.  ^Sriputra,  value  them, 
take  them  to  heart ;  for  there  is  no  falsehood  in  the 
TaUiAgatas,  ^S'Ariputra.  There  is  but  one  vehicle, 
^ariputra,  and  that  the  Buddha-vehicle. 

And  on  that  occasion  to  set  forth  this  matter 
more  copiously  the  Lord  uttered  the  following 
stanzas  : 

^  Accordinglo  ihereadingatsanna;  another  MS.  hasuK'^inna, 
the  reading  followed  by  Burnouf,  for  he  renders  it  by  'exclu/  The 
form  ui^Ainna  could  the  more  easily  creep  in.  because  instead  of 
utsanna  wc  often  find  u^Manna,  which,  in  fact,  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  form,  for  the  word  may  be  derived  from  jad,  akin  to 
Latin  cedo,  Greek  «fjca<r^t;  the  usual  spelling,  however,  is  ut- 
sanna. 
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37.  No  less  than  five  thousand  monks,  nuns,  and 
lay  devotees  of  both  sexes,  full  of  unbelief  and 
conceit, 

38.  Remarking  this  slight,  went,  defective  in 
training  and  foolish  as  they  were,  away  in  order 
to  beware  of  damacre. 

39.  The  Lord^  who  knew  them  to  be  the  dregs  of 
the  congregation,  exclaimed  M  They  have  no  suffi- 
cient merit  to  hear  this  law. 

40.  My  congregation  is  now  pure',  freed  from 
chaff;  the  trash  is  removed  and  the  pith  only 
remains. 

41.  Hear  from  me,  ^Sdriputra,  how  this  law  has 
been  discovered  by  the  highest  man  ',  and  how  the 
might)*  Buddhas  are  preaching  it  with  many  hundred 
proofs  of  skilfulness. 

42.  I  know  the  disposition  and  conduct,  the 
various  inclinations  of  ko/is  of  living  beings  in 
this  world  ;  I  know  their  various  actions  and  the 
good  they  have  done  before. 

43.  Those  living  beings  I  initiate  in  this  (law)  by 
the  aid  of  manifold  interpretations  and  reasons ;  and 
by  hundreds  of  arguments  and  illustrations  have  I, 
in  one  way  or  another,  gladdened  all  creatures. 

44.  I   utter   both   Sfitras   and  stanzas;    legends, 

*  The  two  preceding  stanzas  and  tlie  half  of  this  sianza  make  no 
part  of  the  Lord's  speech.  It  appears  that  the  maker  of  the  prose 
text  has  worked  upon  tlie  older  text  in  poetr)-,  and  on  this  occasion 
haa  been  ai  a  loss  how  to  connect  the  latter  with  the  former.  The 
matter  is  easily  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  verses  con- 
tdned  the  ancient  text,  and  therefore  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
scruples. 

^  ^uddhd;  Burnouf  rendering  'ayant  dc  la  foi'  has  followed 
another  reading,  ^raddha. 

'  The  term  used  is  Purushottami,  a  well-known  epithet  of 
VishffU* 


6'4takas  ^,  and  prodigies,  besides  hundreds  of  intro- 
ductions and  curious  parables. 

45.  I  show  NIrvdwa  to  the  ignorant  with  low 
dispositions,  who  have  followed  no  course  of  duty 
under  niany  ko/is  of  Buddhas.  are  bound  to  con- 
tinued existence  and  wretched. 

46.  The  self-bom  one  uses  such  means  to  mani- 
fest Buddha-knowledge,  but  he  shall  never  say  to 
them,  Ye  also  are  to  become  Buddhas  \ 

47.  Why  should  not  the  mighty'  one,  after  having 
waited  for  the  right  time,  speak,  now  that  he  per- 
ceives the  right  moment  is  come  ?  This  is  the  fit 
opportunity,  met  somehow,  of  commencing  the  ex- 
position of  what  really  is. 

48.  Now  the  word  of  my  commandment,  as  con- 
tained in  nine  divisions  *,  has  been  published  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  degree  of  strength  of  creatures. 
Such  is  the  device  I  have  shown  in  order  to  intro- 
duce (creatures)  to  the  knowledge  of  the  giver  of 
boons. 

49.  And  to  those  in  the  world  who  have  always 
been  pure,  wise,  good-minded,  compassionate  sons 


'  Moralising  talcs  and  fables,  so-called  birth  stories.  Of  the  Pali 
version  of  those  talcs  a  part  has  been  edited  by  Professor  FausbdU 
and  translated  by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids. 

'  The  reading  is  uncertain ;  one  MS.  has  yushme  pi  bud- 
dheka(!)bhavi5hyatheti;  another  yushmaipi  buddhebi  bha* 
visbali(I), 

•  Tiyin;  here  one  might  translate  the  word  by  'able,  clever' 

'  The  nine  divisions,  according  to  the  matter,  of  Scripture,  are 
with  the  Southern  Buddhists,  Sulta,  Gcya,  VeyyAkara/ia,  GSth^ 
UdSna,  Itivuttaka,  C^taka,  Abbhutadhamma,  and  Vcdalla,  to  which 
answer  in  the  Northern  enumeration  Sfitra,  Geya,  Vai>'Skara«a, 
Githi,  Udina,  It}'ukta  (or  Iitvrntika),  trStaka,  Adbhutadharma,  and 
V'aipolya;  sec  Bumouf,  Introduction,  p.  51  sqq. 
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of  Butldha  and  done  their d  uty  under  many  ko/is  of 
Buddhas  will  I  make  known  amplified  Sfitras. 

50.  For  they  are  endowed  with  such  gifts  of 
mental  disposition  and  such  advantages  of  a  blame- 
less outward  form  ^  that  I  can  announce  to  them  :  in 
future  ye  shall  become  Buddhas  benevolent  and 
compassionate. 

51.  Hearing  which,  all  of  them  will  be  per\'aded 
with  delight  (at  the  thought) :  We  shall  become 
Buddhas  pre-eminent  in  the  world.  And  I,  per- 
ceiving their  conduct,  will  again  reveal  amplified 
SCltras. 

52.  And  those  are  the  disciples  of  the  Leader, 
who  have  listened  to  my  word  of  command.  One 
single  stanza  learnt  or  kept  in  memory  suffices,  no 
doubt  of  it,  to  lead  all  of  them  to  enlightenment. 

53.  There  is,  indeed,  but  one  vehicle;  there  is  no 
second,  nor  a  third  anjTvhere  in  the  world,  apart 
from  the  case  of  the  Purushottamas  using  an  expe- 
dient to  show  that  there  is  a  diversit)'  of  vehicles. 

54.  The  Chief  of  the  world  appears  in  the  world 
to  reveal  the  Buddha-knowledge.  He  has  but  one 
aim,  indeed,  no  second ;  the  Buddhas  do  not  bring 
over  (creatures)  by  an  inferior  vehicle. 

55.  There  where  the  self-born  one  has  established 
himself,  and  where  the  object  of  knowledge  is,  of  what- 
ever form  or  kind  ;  (where)  the  powers,  the  stages  of 
meditation,  the  emancipations,  the  perfected  faculties 
(are);  there  the  beings  also  shall  be  established. 

56.  1  should  be  guilty  of  envy,  should  I,  after 

^  The  text  has:  tathShi  te  SsayajanipadShi  visuddharOpi- 
j-asamanvitS  'bhOt.  Tliis  abhfit  is  rather  an  unhappy  attempt 
at  Sanskritising  a  Prdkrit  ahum  or  ahu,  than  a  singular  used  for 
a  plural.     Sampad  and  Sya  are  nearly  synonymous  terms. 
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reaching  the  spotless  eminent  state  of  enlif^htenment, 
establish  any  one  in  the  inferior  vehicle.  That 
would  not  beseem  me. 

5  7.  There  is  no  envy  whatever  in  me ;  no 
jealousy,  no  desire,  nor  passion.  Therefore  I  am 
the  Buddha,  because  the  world  follows  my  teaching^ 

58.  When,  splendidly  marked  with  (the  thirty- 
two)  characteristics,  I  am  illuminating  this  whole 
world,  and,  worshipped  by  many  hundreds  of  beings, 
I  show  the  (unmistakable)  stamp  of  the  nature  of 
the  law; 

59.  Then,  6'd.riputra,  I  think  thus :  How  will  all 
beings  by  the  thirty-two  characteristics  mark  the 
self-bom  Seer,  who  of  his  own  accord  sheds  his 
lustre  all  over  the  world  ? 

60.  And  while  1  am  thinking  and  pondering, 
when  my  wish  has  been  fulfilled  and  my  vow 
accomplished,  I  no  more^  reveal  Buddha-knowledge. 

61.  If,  O  son  of,5'Ari^  1  spoke  to  the  creatures, 
'  Vivify  in  your  minds  die  wish  for  enlightenment,* 
they  would  in  their  ignorance  all  go  astray  and 
never  catch  the  meaning  of  my  good  words. 

62.  And  considering  them  to  be  such,  and  that 
they  have  not  accomplished  their  course  of  duty  in 
previous  existences,  (I  see  how)  they  are  attached 
and  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures,  infatuated  by 
desire  and  blind  with  delusion. 


*  AdubodhSt,  which  may  be  rendered  otherwise,  '(because  the 
world)  perceives  me.' 

■  One  MS.  reads  *a,  'and,'  for  na,  'not' 

■  ^insula,  otherwise  53ripntra.  .Sirikd  or  sSrikS  istheTurdus 
Safica,  one  of  whose  other  names  is  dOtS,  masc.  dfita.  It  is 
hardly  a  rpcre  play  of  chance  that  •S'&riputra  in  A'ullavagga  VII,  4 
is  praised  as  being  an  cxccllenl  dOta. 
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63.  From  lust  they  run  into  distress  ;  they  are  tor- 
mented in  the  six  states  of  existence  and  people  the 
cemetery'  again  and  again;  they  are  ovenvhehned 
with  misfortune,  as  they  possess  little  virtue. 

64.  They  are  continually  entangled  in  the  thickets 
of  (sectarian)  theories,  such  as,  '  It  is  and  it  is  not; 
it  is  thus  and  it  is  not  thus.'  In  trjing  to  get  a 
decided  opinion  on  what  is  found  in  the  sixty-two 
(heretical)  theories  they  come  to  embrace  falsehood 
and  continue  in  it. 

65.  They  are  hard  to  correct,  proud,  hypocritical, 
crooked,  malignant,  ignorant,  dull ;  hence  they  do 
not  hear  the  good  Buddha-call,  not  once  in  ko/is  of 
births. 

66.  To  those,  son  of  .5"ari,  I  show  a  device  and 
say :  Put  an  end  to  your  trouble.  Wien  I  perceive 
creatures  vexed  with  mishap  I  make  them  see 
Nirvdwa. 

67.  And  so  do  I  reveal  all  those  laws  that  are 
ever  holy  and  correct  from  the  very  first.  And  the 
son  of  Buddha  who  has  completed  his  course  shall 
once  be  a  Gina. 

68.  It  is  but  my  skilfulness  which  prompts  me  to 
manifest  three  vehicles ;  for  there  is  but  one  vehicle 
and  one  track  ^ ;  there  is  also  but  one  instruction  by 
the  leaders. 

69.  Remove  all  doubt  and  uncertainty;  and  should 


'  Ka/Smsi  vardhenti.  This  is  a  strangely  altered  ka/asim 
vardhcnii,  PSIi  ka/asim  v&ddlicnii;  see  A'ullavagga  XII,  i,  3, 
and  ct  the  expression  ka/asivai/^/^ano  in  (7d(aka  (ed.  FausbOU) 
I,  p.  146,  and  the  passage  of  Apastamba  11,  9,  23,  4  (in  BUhlcr's 
iransl.  p.  156),  where  cemeteries,  5niajan;Vni,  by  the  commentator 
Haradaita,  are  said  to  denote  '  fresh  births.' 

'  Or,  method. 
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there  be  any  who  feel  doubts,  (let  them  know  that) 
the  Lords  of  the  world  speak  the  truth ;  this  is  the 
only  vehicle,  a  second  there  is  not. 

70.  The  former  Tathdgatas  also,  living  in  the  past 
for  innumerable  ^ons,  the  many  thousands  of  Bud- 
dhas  who  are  gone  to  final  rest,  whose  number  can 
never  be  counted. 

71.  Those  highest  of  men  ^  have  all  of  them  re- 
vealed most  holy  laws  by  means  of  illustrations, 
reasons,  and  arguments,  with  many  hundred  proofs 
of  skilfulness. 

72.  And  all  of  them  have  manifested  but  one 
vehicle  and  introduced  but  one  on  earth  ;  by  one 
vehicle  have  they  led  to  full  ripeness  inconceivably 
many  thousands  of  ko/is  of  beings. 

73.  Yet  the  Chinas  possess  various  and  manifold 
means  through  which  the  TathSgata  reveals  to  the 
world,  including  the  gods,  superior  enlightenment,  in 
consideration  of  the  inclinations  and  dispositions  (of 
the  different  beings). 

74.  And  all  in  the  world  who  are  hearing  or 
have  heard  the  law  from  the  mouih  of  the  Tathd- 
gatas,  given  alms,  followed  the  moral  precepts,  and 
patiently  accomplished  the  whole  of  their  religious 
duties ; 

75.  VV'ho  have  acquitted  themselves  in  point  of 
zeal  and  meditation,  with  wisdom  reflected  on  those 
laws,  and  performed  several  meritorious  actions. 
have  all  of  them  reached  enlightenment 

76.  And  such  beings  as  were  living  patient,  sub- 
dued, and  disciplined,  under  the  rule  of  the  Cinas  of 
those  times,  have  all  of  them  reached  enlighten- 
ment. 
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77.  Others  also,  who  paid  worship  to  tlie  relics  of 
the  departed  6'inas,  erected  many  thousands  of 
Stfipas  made  of  gems,  gold,  silver,  or  crystal, 

78.  Or  built  Stflpas  of  emerald,  cat's  eye\  pearls, 
egregious  lapis  lazuli,  or  sapphire ;  they  have  all  of 
them  reached  enlightenment. 

79.  And  those  who  erected  StClpas  from  marble, 
sandal-AVOod,  or  eagle-wood;  constructed  StCipas  from 
Deodar  or  a  combination  of  different  sorts  of  timber; 

80.  And  who  in  gladness  of  heart  built  for  the 
<7inas  StOpas  of  bricks  or  clay;  or  caused  mounds  of 
earth  to  be  raised  in  forests  and  wildernesses  in 
dedication  to  the  6'inas ; 

Si.  The  little  boys  even,  who  in  playing  erected 
here  and  there  heaps  of  sand  with  the  intention  of 
dedicating  them  as  Stflpas  to  the  6^inas,  they  have 
all  of  them  reached  enlightenment. 

82.  Likewise  have  all  who  caused  jewel  images 
to  be  made  and  dedicated,  adorned  with  the  tliirty- 
two  characteristic  signs,  reached  enlightenment. 

83.  Others  who  had  images  of  Sugatas  made 
of  the  seven  precious  substances,  of  copper  or 
brass,  have  all  of  them  reached  enlightenment 

84.  Those  who  ordered  beautiful  statues  of  Su- 
gatas to  be  made  of  lead,  iron,  clay,  or  plaster 
have  &c. 

85.  Those  who  made  images  (of  the  Sugatas)  on 
painted  walls,  with  complete  limbs  and  the  hundred 
holy  signs,  whether  they  drew  them  themselves  or 
had  them  drawn  by  others,  have  &c. 


'  Karketana,  a  certain  precious  stone,  which,  according  to  the 
dictionaries,  is  a  kind  of  cat's  eye.  It  rather  looks  as  if  it  were 
the  Greek  ;(aXi(i]d(>i'iec. 
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86.  Those  even,  whether  men  or  boys,  who 
during  the  lesson  or  in  play,  by  way  of  amusement, 
made  upon  the  walls  (such)  images  with  the  nail  or 
a  piece  of  wood, 

87.  Have  all  of  them  reached  enlightenment ; 
they  have  become  compassionate,  and,  by  rousing 
many  Bodhisattvas,  have  saved  ko/is  of  creatures. 

88.  Those  who  offered  flowers  and  perfumes  to 
the  relics  of  the  TathAgatas,  to  Stupas,  a  mound  of 
earth,  images  of  clay  or  drawn  on  a  wall ; 

89.  Who  caused  musical  instruments,  drums,  conch 
trumpets,  and  noisy  great  drums  to  be  played,  and 
raised  the  rattle  of  tymbals  at  such  places  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  highest  enlightenment ; 

90.  Who  caused  sweet  lutes,  cymbals,  tabors, 
small  drums,  reed-pipes,  flutes  of  —  ^  or  sugar-cane 
to  be  made,  have  all  of  them  reached  enlightenment. 

91.  Those  who  to  celebrate  the  Sugatas  made 
iron  cymbals  resound,  — (?)  or  small  drums  ^;  who 
sang  a  song  sweet  and  lovely ; 

92.  They  have  all  of  them  reached  enlightenment. 
By  paying  various  kinds  of  worship  to  the  relics  of 
the  Sugatas,  by  doing  but  a  little  for  the  relics,  by 
making  resound  were  it  but  a  single  musical  instru- 
ment ; 

93.  Or  by  worshipping  were  it  but  with  a  single 


'  The  MSS.  have  ekonna(/a,  which  I  do  not  underslanrt :  Bur- 
nouf,  it  would  seem,  has  read  ekouava,  for  his  translation  has 
*  ccvx  qui  nc  servent  que  pour  une  fete." 

'  Two  words  are  doubtful;  one  MS.  has  ga.\a.m amdukk  vi — 
mami/akft  vi;  another  ^Slamaddrakd  vA  —  maddrakft  v^. 
ll  is  not  impossible  that  maddraka  is  essentially  the  same  with 
Sanskrit  mandra,  which  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  drum.  Burnouf 
renders  the  words  by  '  qui  ont  baltu  I'eau,  frapp^  dans  leurs  mains.' 
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flower,  by  drawing  on  a  wall  the  images  of  the  Su- 
gatas,  by  doing  worship  were  it  even  with  distracted 
thoughts,  one  shall  in  course  of  time  see  ko/is  of 
Buddlias. 

94.  Those  who,  when  in  presence  of  a  StOpa, 
have  offered  their  reverential  salutation,  be  it  in  a 
complete  form  or  by  merely  joining  the  hands ;  who, 
were  it  but  for  a  single  moment,  bent  their  head  or 
body; 

95.  And  who  at  StApas  containing  relics  have  one 
single  time  said:  Homage  be  to  Buddha  I  albeit  they 
did  it  with  distracted  thoughts,  all  have  attained 
superior  enlightenment. 

96.  The  creatures  who  in  the  days  of  those  Su- 
gatas,  whether  already  extinct '  or  still  in  existence, 
have  heard  no  more  than  the  name  of  the  law,  have 
all  of  them  reached  enlightenment. 

97.  Many  ko/is  of  future  Buddhas  beyond  imagina- 
tion and  measure  sliall  likewise  reveal  this  device  as 
(7inas  and  supreme  Lords. 

98.  Endless  shall  be  the  skilfulness  of  these 
leaders  of  the  world,  by  which  they  shall  educate  * 
ko/is  of  beings  to  that  Buddha-knowledge  which  is 
free  from  imperfection  ^ 


*  Or,  expired,  and  more  grandly  entered  NlrvS/ia.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  contents  of  stanza  74  seq.  will  be  that  all  men 
who  lived  under  past  Sugatas,  i.e.  In  past  da.ys»  after  doing 
»cts  of  piety,  have  finished  with  reaching  enlightenment,  i.  c.  with 
dying. 

•  Vinayali,  to  train,  educate,  also  means  to  carry  away,  remove. 
"  I.e.  death.     Such  terms  as  perfect  enlightenment,  Buddha- 

knowkdge,  &c.,  when  they  are  veiled  or  euphemistic  expressions 
for  deathj  may  be  compared  with  the  phrase  '  to  see  the  truth,* 
which  in  some  parts  of  Europe  is  quite  common,  especially  among 
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99.  Never  has  there  been  any  being  who,  after 
hearing  the  law  of  those  (leaders),  shall  not  become 
Buddha ■;  for  this  is  the  fixed  vow  of  the  Tathi- 
gatas:  Let  me,  by  accomplishing  my  course  of  duty, 
lead  others  to  enlightenment. 

TOO.  They  are  to  expound  in  future  days  many 
thousand  ko/is  of  heads  of  the  law  ;  in  their  Tathd- 
gataship  they  shall  teach  the  law  by  showing  the 
sole  vehicle  before-mentioned. 

loi.  The  line  of  the  law  forms  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity and  the  nature  of  its  properties  is  always 
manifest.  Knowing  this,  the  Buddhas,  the  highest 
of  men,  shall  reveal  this  single  vehicle*. 

102.  They  shall  reveal  the  stability  of  the  law,  its 
being  subjected  to  fixed  rules,  its  unshakeable  per- 
petuity in  the  world,  the  awaking  of  the  Buddhas  on 
the  elevated  terrace  of  the  earth,  their  skilfulness. 

103.  In  all  directions  of  space  are  standing  Bud- 
dhas, like  sand  of  the  Ganges,  honoured  by  gods 
and  men ;  these  also  do,  for  the  weal  of  all  beings  in 
the  world,  expound  superior  enlightenment. 

104.  Those  Buddhas  while  manifesting  skilfulness 
display  various  vehicles  diough,  at  the  same  time, 
indicating  the  one  single  vehicle';  the  supreme  place 
of  blessed  rest 


country  people,  as  sj-nonymous  wiih  dyin^.     No  less  common  is 
Uic  expression  nirviinam  pajyaii,  lo  see  Nin.-S/ia. 

'  The  icxt  has  eko  'pi  salvo  na  kada^  leshdm,  5rutvSna  dhar- 
tman  na  bhaveta  buddhaA.  5'rutvana  answers,  of  course,  to  a 
f  Prakrit  5Utvana:  cf.  Vedic  pilvanam.  P.iwini  Vll,  i,  48. 

*  Vidit\*%  Buddhd   dvipadanaro  uttamd,  prakifayish}-anti  'mam 
w<ikKfiaim.     The  Vision  of  i  is   an  example   of  Prakrit  or  Pdli 
dhi,  fireqaent  in  the  stanzas. 
'  Tina  here  properly  denotes  way,  or  place  where   one  is 
going  ta 
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105.  Acquainted  as  they  are  with  the  conduct  of 
all  mortals,  with  their  peculiar  dispositions  and  pre- 
vious actions;  with  due  regard  to  their  strenuous- 
ness  and  vigour,  as  well  as  their  inclination,  the 
Buddhas  impart  their  lights  to  them. 

106.  By  dint  of  knowledge  the  leaders  produce 
many  illustrations,  arguments,  and  reasons;  and  con- 
sidering how  the  creatures  have  various  inclinations 
they  impart  various  directions. 

107.  And  myself  also,  the  leader  of  the  chief 
^inas,  am  now  manifesting,  for  die  weal  of  creatures 
now  living,  this  Buddha  enlightenment  by  thousands 
of  ko/is  of  various  directions. 

108.  I  reveal  the  law  in  its  multifariousness  with 
regard  to  the  inclinationsand  dispositions  of  creatures. 
I  use  different  means  to  rouse  each  according  to  his 
own  character.    Such  is  the  might  of  my  knowledge. 

109.  I  likewise  see  the  poor  wretches,  deficient  in 
wisdom  and  conduct,  lapsed  into  the  mundane  whirl, 
retained  in  dismal  places,  plunged  in  affliction  inces- 
santly renewed. 

no.  Fettered  as  they  are  by  desire  like  the  yak 
by  its  tail,  continually  blinded  by  sensual  pleasure, 
they  do  not  seek  the  Buddha,  the  mighty  one ;  they 
do  not  seek  the  law  that  leads  to  the  end  of  pain. 

111.  Staying  in  the  six  states  of  existence,  diey 
are  benumbed  in  their  senses,  stick  unmoved  to 
the  low  views,  and  suffer  pain  on  pain.  For  those  I 
feel  a  great  compassion. 

112.  On  the  terrace  of  enlightenment  I  have 
remained  three  weeks  in  full,  searching  and  pon- 
dering on  such  a  matter,  steadily  looking  up  to  the 
tree  there  (standing). 

113.  Keeping  in  view  that  king  of  trees  with  an 
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unwavering  gaze  1  walked  round  at  its  foot ' 
(thinking):  This  law  is  wonderful  and  lofty,  whereas 
creatures  are  blind  with  dulness  and  ignorance. 

114.  Then  it  was  that  Brahma  entreated  me,  and 
did  Indra,  the  four  rulers  of  the  cardinal  points. 

'Mahervara,  Irvara,  and  the  hosts  of  Maruts  by  thou- 
sands of  ko/is^ 

115.  All  stood  with  joined  hands  and  respectful, 
while  mj'self  was  revolving  the  matter  in  my  mind 
(and  thought)  :  WTiat  shall  I  do  ?  At  the  very  time 
that  I  am  uttering  syllables*,  beings  are  oppressed 
with  evils. 

116.  In  their  ignorance  they  will  not  heed  the 
law  1  announce,  and  in  consequence  of  it  they  will 
incur  some  penalty.  It  would  be  Ijetter  were  I  never 
to  speak.  May  my  quiet  extinction  take  place  this 
very  day! 

117.  But  on  remembering  the  former  Buddhas 
and  their  skilfulness,  (I  thought):  Nay,  I  also  will 
manifest  this  tripartite  Buddha-enlightenment. 

118.  When  1  was  thus  meditating  on  the  law,  the 
other  Buddhas  in  all  the  directions  of  space  appeared 
to  me  in  their  own  body  and  raised  their  voice,  crj'ing 
*  Amen. 

119.  'Amen,  Solitary,  first  Leader  of  the  world! 
now  that  thou  hast  come  to  unsurpassed  knowledge, 


*  Tas^aiva  heshMe,  i.e.  Pr^rit  he/Me,  Sanskrit  adhast&L 
'  The  story  slightly  differs  from  what  is  Tountl  in  the  MahSvapija, 
Lalita-vistara,  and  other  works,  in  so  far  as  the  number  of  weeks 
is  generally  reckoned  as  seven.  There  are,  however,  other  discre- 
poJDcies  between  the  relations  in  the  various  sources,  for  which 
I  niBM  refer  to  MahSvagga  I,  5  ;  Lalita-vistara,  p.  5 1 1 ;  cf.  Bigandet, 
Legend,  p.  112. 

'  The  lexi  has  varnln,  Le.  colours,  letters. 
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and  art  meditating  on  the  skllfulness  of  the  leaders 
of  the  world,  thou  repeatest  their  teaching. 

1 20.  'We  also,  being  Buddhas,  will  make  clear  the 
highest  word^  divided  into  three  parts;  for  men 
(occasionally)  have  low  inclinations,  and  might  per- 
chance from  ignorance  not  believe  (us,  when  we  say), 
Ye  shall  become  Buddhas, 

121.  'Hence  we  will  rouse  many  Bodhisattvas  by 
the  display  of  skilfulness  and  the  encouraging  of  the 
wish  of  obtaining  fruits.' 

122.  And  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  leaders  of  men  ;  in  the  exultation  of  my  heart 
I  said  to  the  blessed  saints,  '  The  words  of  the 
eminent  sages  are  not  spoken  in  vain. 

123.  '  I,  too,  will  act  according  to  the  indications 
of  the  wise  leaders  of  the  world  ;  having  myself  been 
born  in  the  midst  of  the  degradation  of  creatures,  1 
have  known  agitation  in  this  dreadful  world.* 

1 24.  When  1  had  come  to  tliat  conviction,  O  son 
of  ^ri,  I  instantly  went  to  Benares,  where  I  skilfully 
preached  the  law  to  the  five  Solitaries^,  that  law 
which  is  the  base  of  final  beatitude. 

125.  From  that  moment  the  wheel  of  my  law  has 
been  moving^,  and  the  name  of  Nirv^wa  made  its 
appearance  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
Arhat,  of  Dharma,  and  Saiigha. 

1 26.  Many  years  have  I  preached  and  pointed  to  the 


'  Properly,  the  most  lofty  place;  the  word  pada  in  the  text 
means  place,  spot,  word,  subject,  &c. 

'  A^jiAia-Kaum^nya  and  the  four  others  mentioned  in  the  open- 
ing: chapter. 

'  In  chap.  VII  we  shall  see  that  the  wheel  was  put  in  motion  at 
an  inconceivably  long  period  before,  by  the  Talhagata  Mab£- 
bhu,m^aan^Lhibhli. 
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stage  of  Nirvawa,  the  end  of  wretchedness  and 
mundane  existence.  Thus  I  used  to  speak  at  all 
times, 

127.  And  when  I  saw,  J'iriputra,  the  children  of 
the  highest  of  men  by  many  thousands  of  ko/is, 
numberless,  striving  after  the  supreme,  the  highest 
enlightenment ; 

128.  And  when  such  as  had  heard  the  law  of  the 
^inas,  owing  to  the  many-sidedness  of  (their)  skilful- 
ness,  had  approached  me  and  stood  before  my  face, 
all  of  them  with  joined  hands,  and  respectful ; 

1 29.  Then  I  conceived  the  idea  that  the  time  had 
come  for  me  to  announce  the  excellent  law  and  to 
reveal  supreme  enlightenment,  for  which  task  1  had 
been  born  in  the  world. 

130.  This  (event)  to-day  will  be  hard  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  ignorant  who  Imagine  they  see^  here 
a  sign,  as  they  are  proud  and  dull.  But  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas,  they  will  listen  to  me. 

131.  And  I  felt  free  from  hesitation  and  highly 
cheered  ;  putting  aside  all  timidit>',  I  began  speaking 
in  the  assembly  of  the  sons  of  Sugata,  and  roused 
them  to  enlightenment. 

132.  On  beholding  such  worthy  sons  of  Buddha 
(I  said):  Thy  doubts  also  will  be  removed,  and  these 
twelve  hundred  (disciples)  of  mine,  free  from  imper- 
fections, will  all  of  them  become  Buddhas. 

1 33.  Even  as  the  nature  of  the  law  of  the  former* 
mighty  saints  and  the  future  6^inas  is,  so  is  my  law 


'  One  would  rather  expect  'who  imagine  not  to  see,  fail  to  see,' 
but  the  words  of  the  texi  do  not  admit  of  sach  an  interpretation. 

'  Yaihaiva  tesh^  purim^na  T^yinSm,  andgatani^/  ^a  (?inana 
dhannali,  mamdpi  esha  vikalpavar^t^,  lathaiva  'ham  dejayi  ad^ 
tubbywR. 
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free  from  any  doubtfulness,  and  it  is  such  as  I  to-day 
preach  it  to  thee. 

134.  At  certain  times,  at  certain  places,  somehow 
do  tlie  leaders  appear  in  the  world,  and  after  their 
appearance  will  they,  whose  view  is  boundless,  at 
one  time  or  another  preach*  a  similar  law. 

135.  It  is  most  difficult  to  meet  with  this  superior 
law,  even  in  myriads  of  ko/is  of  ^ons ;  very  rare 
are  the  beings  who  will  adhere  to  the  superior  law 
which  they  have  heard  from  me. 

136.  Just  as  the  blossom  of  the  glomerous  fig- 
tree  is  rare,  albeit  sometimes,  at  some  places,  and 
somehow  it  is  met  with,  as  something  pleasant  to  see 
for  everybody,  as  a  wonder  to  the  world  including 
the  gods ; 

137.  (So  wonderful)  and  far  more  wonderful  is  the 
law  I  proclaim.  Any  one  who,  on  hearing  a  good 
exposition  of  it,  shall  cheerfully  accept  it  and  recite  but 
one  word  of  it,  will  have  done  honour  to  all  Buddhas. 

138.  Give  up  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  this 
respect ;  1  declare  that  I  am  the  king  of  the  law 
(Dharmarlo^);  I  am  urging  others  to  enlighten- 
ment, but  I  am  here  without  disciples. 

1 39.  Let  this  mystery  be  for  thee,  ^ariputra,  for  all 
disciples  of  mine,  and  for  the  eminent  Bodhisattvas, 
who  are  to  keep  this  mystery. 

140.  For  the  creatures,  when  at  the  period  of  the 
five  depravities'*,  are  vile  and  bad  ;  they  are  blinded 

*  DerayuA,  plural ;  Burnouf  seems  to  have  read  ihe  sin8:ulaj. 

'  The  five  kashiiyas  are  summarily  indicated  in  Dhamniapada 
115  by  'rSgadi.*  As  ihe  list  of  klejas,  Lalita-vislara,  p.  348  seq., 
commences  with  raga,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bumouf  was 
right  in  supposing  the  6ve  kashayas  to  be  synonymous  with  the 
corresponding  number  of  kle^as.  The  items  of  the  list  are 
variously  given. 
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by  sensual  desires,  the  fools,  and  never  turn  their 
minds  to  enlightenment. 

141.  (Some)  beings,  having  heard  this  one  and 
sole  vehicle*  manifested  by  the  6^ina,  will  in  days  to 
come  swerve  from  it.  reject  the  Sfttra,  and  go  down 
to  hell. 

142.  But  those  beings  who  shall  be  modest  and 
pure,  striving  after  the  supreme  and  the  highest 
enlightenment,  to  them  shall  I  unhesitatingly  set 
forth  the  endless  forms  of  this  one  and  sole  vehicle. 

143.  Such  is  the  mastership  of  the  leaders;  that 
is,  their  skilfulness.  They  have  spoken  in  many 
mysteries^;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
(them). 

144.  Therefore  try  to  understand  the  mystery*  of 
the  Buddhas,  the  holy  masters  of  the  world ;  for- 
sake all  doubt  and  uncertainty:  you  shall  become 
Buddhas ;  rejoice  I 


*  Or,  rather,  learnl  this  way. 

•  The  word  in  the  text  h  sandh&va^anai^,  evidently  sj-nony- 
inous  whh  sandh:lbt)  jshya. 

'  Sandba,  by  BurnouT  rendered  'langage  (fnigmalique.'  On 
comparing  the  difTerent  meanings  of  sandhd  and  sandhSya,  both 
in  Sanskrit  and  in  Pali,  1  am  led  to  suppose  (hat  sandhd-  (and 
sandhaya-)  bhdshita  (bh;1sbya)  was  a  itna  used  in  the  sense 
of  *  speaking  (speech)  in  council,  a  counsel.'  scarcely  differing  from 
mantra.  In  both  words  secrecy  is  implied,  though  not  expressed. 
If  we  take  the  torni  as  synonymous  with  mantra,  the  connection 
between  up&yakaufalya,  diplomacy,  skilfulness,  and  sandha- 
bhlsbila  is  clear.  Cf.  the  Gothic  word  rftna,  both  0ou\^  and 
^mtrwimoi  garflni,  wii^ovkmy.  The  theistical  sect  have  taken 
it  in  the  sense  of '  God's  counsel,'  but  I  cannot  produce  a  warrant 
for  tius  guess.  By  Hiouen  'Disang,  the  term  sandhdya  is  trans- 
lated by  '  in  a  hidden  sense,'  as  we  know  from  Professor  Max 
Mailer's  note,  in  his  edition  of  the  Va^Ta^U/tedik^  P-  23. 
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Then  the  venerable  ^ariputra,  pleased,  glad, 
charmed,  cheerful,  thrilHng  with  delight  and  joy, 
stretched  his  joined  hands  towards  the  Lord,  and, 
looking  up  to  the  Lord  with  a  steady  gaze,  ad- 
dressed him  in  this  strain  :  I  am  astonished,  amazed, 
O  Lord !  1  am  in  ecstasy  to  hear  such  a  call  from  the 
Lord.  For  when,  before  I  had  heard  of  this  law 
from  the  Lord,  I  saw  other  Bodhisattvas,  and  heard 
that  the  Bodhisattvas  would  in  future  get  the  name 
of  Buddhas,  I  felt  extremely  sorry,  extremely  vexed 
to  be  deprived  from  so  grand  a  sight  as  the  Tathd- 
gata-knowledge.  And  whenever,  O  Lord,  for  my 
daily  recreation  I  was  visiting  the  caves  of  rocks  or 
mountains,  wood  thickets,  lovely  gardens,  rivers,  and 
roots  of  trees,  I  alw^ays  was  occupied  with  the  same 
and  ever-recurring  thought :  '  Whereas  the  entrance 
into  the  fixed  points*  of  the  law  is  nominally-  equal, 
we  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Lord  with  the  inferior 
vehicle.*     Instantly,  however,  O  Lord,  I  felt  that  it 


'  Or,  elements. 

"  Tulye  nama  dharmadhilupravejc  vayaw — nirydtilSA. 
The  lenns  are  ambiguous,  and  open  to  various  interprelalions. 
The  Tibetan  version  has,  according  to  Burnouf, '  in  an  equal  intro- 
duclion  to  the  domain  of  ihe  law,'  from  which  at  least  thus  much 
results,  that  the  text  liad  tulye,  not  tulya,  as  Bumouf  reads. 
Tuiyc  pravcjc  I  take  to  be  a  so-called  absolute  locative  case. 
As  to  the  plural '  we,'  it  refers  to  •S'dripulra. 
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was  our  own  fault,  not  the  Lord's.  For  had  we 
regarded  the  Lord  at  the  time  of  his  giving  the  all- 
surixissing  demonstration  of  the  law,  that  is,  the 
exposition  of  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment,  then, 
O  Lord,  we  should  have  become  adepts  in  those 
laws.  But  because,  without  understanding  the 
mystery  of  the  Lord,  we,  at  the  moment  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  not  being  assembled,  heard  only  in  a 
hurr>'.  caught,  meditated,  minded,  took  to  heart 
the  first  lessons  pronoimced  on  the  law,  therefore, 
O  Lord,  I  used  to  pass  day  and  night  in  self- 
reproach.  (But)  to-day,  O  Lord,  I  have  reached 
complete  extinction  ;  to-day,  O  Lord,  I  have  become 
calm ;  to-day,  O  Lord,  I  am  wholly  come  to  rest ; 
lo-day,  O  Lord.  I  have  reached  Arhatship;  to-day, 
O  Lord,  I  am  tlie  Lord's  eldest  son,  born  from  his 
law,  sprung  into  existence  by  the  law,  made  by  the 
law,  inheriting  from  the  law,  accomplished  by  the  law. 
My  burning  has  left  me,  O  Lord,  now  that  I  have 
heard  this  wonderful  law,  which  I  had  not  learnt 
before,  announced  by  the  voice  from  the  moutli  of 
the  Lord. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  venerable  5^riputra 
addressed  the  Lord  in  the  following  stanzas : 

1.  I  am  astonished,  great  Leader,  I  am  charmed 
to  hear  this  voice ;  I  feel  no  doubt  any  more ;  now 
am  I  fully  ripe  for  the  superior  vehicle. 

2.  Wonderful  is  the  voice*  of  the  Sugatas;  it 
dispels  the  doubt  and  pain  of  living  beings;  my 
pain  also  is  all  gone  now  that  1,  freed  from  imper- 
fections, have  heard  that  voice  (or,  call). 

3.  When  I  was  taking  my  daily  recreation  or  was 


Ralhcr,  call. 
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walking  in  woody  thickets,  when  betaking  myself  to 
the  roots  of  trees  or  to  mountain  caves,  I  indulged 
in  no  other  thought  but  this  : 

4.  '  O  how  am  1  deluded  by  vain  thoughts  I 
whereas  the  faultless  laws  are,  nominally,  equal, 
shall  I  in  future  not  preach  the  superior  law  in  the 
world  ? 

5.  *The  thirty-tA\'o  characteristic  signs  have  failed 
me,  and  the  gold  colour  of  the  skin  has  vanished ; 
all  the  (ten)  powers  and  emancipations  have  likewise 
been  lost.  O  how  have  I  gone  astray  at  the  equal 
laws ! 

6.  '  The  secondary  signs  also  of  the  great  Seers, 
the  eighty  excellent  specific  signs,  and  die  eighteen 
uncommon  properties  have  failed  me.  O  how  am 
I  deluded ! ' 

7.  And  when  I  had  perceived  thee,  so  benign  and 
merciful  to  the  world,  and  was  lonely  walking  to  take 
my  daily  recreation,  I  thought:  '  1  am  excluded  from 
that  inconceivable,  unbounded  knowledge!* 

8.  Days  and  nights,  O  Lord,  I  passed  always 
thinking  of  the  same  subject ;  I  would  ask  the  Lord 
whether  I  had  lost  my  rank  or  not 

9.  In  such  reflections,  O  Chief  of  (7tnas,  I  con- 
stantly passed  my  days  and  nights ;  and  on  seeing 
many  other  Bodhisattvas  praised  by  the  Leader  of 
the  world, 

10.  And  on  hearing  this  Buddha-law,  I  thought: 
'To  be  sure,  this  is  expounded  mysteriously^;  it  is 
an  inscrutable,  subtle,  and  faultless  science,  which 
is  announced  by  the  <7inas  on  tlie  terrace  of  en- 
lightenment.' 

'  SanclhSya  ;  the  Chinese  translation  by  KumSr^-^va,  accord- 
ing to  Stan.  JuUen's  version,  ba»  '  suivant  la  convenance.* 
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1 1 .  Formerly  I  was  attached  to  (heretical)  theories, 
being  a  wandering  monk  and  in  high  honour  (or,  of 
the  same  opinions)  with  the  heretics*;  afterwards 
has  the  Lord,  regarding  my  disposition,  taught  me 
Nirvawa,  to  detach  mc  from  perverted  views. 

12.  After  having  completely  freed  myself  from 
all  (heretical)  views  and  reached  the  laws  of  void, 
{I  conceive)  that  I  have  become  extinct;  yet  this  is 
not  deemed  to  be  extinction. 

13.  But  when  one  becomes  Buddha,  a  superior 
being,  honoured  by  men,  gods,  goblins,  Titans,  and 
adorned  with  the  thirt>'-two  characteristic  signs,  then 
one  will  be  completely  extinct 

14.  All  those  (former)  cares*  have  now  been  dis- 
pelled, since  I  have  heard  the  voice.  Now  am  I 
extinct,  as  thou  announces!  my  destination  (to  Nir- 
vA«a)  before  the  world  including  the  gods- 

15.  When  I  first  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  1 
had  a  great  terror  lest  it  might  be  Mara,  the  evil 
one.  who  on  this  occasion  had  adopted  the  disguise 
of  Buddha. 

16.  But  when  the  unsurpassed  Buddha-wisdom 
had  been  displayed  in  and  established  with  argu- 


'  Parivrd^akas  Ttrtfaikasamroatat  i^a.  The  term  pari- 
vrii^aka  or  parivrS^  is  occasionally  applied  to  Buddhist  monks, 
but  here  il  would  seem  that  tlie  Brahmanistic  monks  are  meant, 
Lbe  brahmasamsthas  of  Saiikara  in  bis  commcntar)' on  Brahma- 
S&ira  111.  4,  30.    They  are  lo  be  distinpiished  from  the  Tirthika's. 

*  Or,  thoughts;  one  MS.  has  vyapanila  sarv&ni  'mi  (read 
~m  'mi)  manyitani;  another  reads,  vy.  sarvani  'mi  ma<(iitdni. 
Manyita  is  a  participle  derived  Trom  the  present  tense  of  manyate, 
to  mean,  to  mind,  in  the  manner  of^ahila  from  j'ahitt.  M^JkAl- 
iSkDi  is  hardly  correct ;  it  iti,  however,  just  possible  that  it  is  intended 
to  stand  for  ma^  iittinL 
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ments,  reasons,  and  illustrations,  by  myriads  of  ko/is. 
then  I  lost  all  doubt  about  the  law  I  heard. 

17.  And  when  thou  hadst  mentioned  to  me*  the 
thousands  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas,  the  past  tr'inas  who 
have  come  to  final  rest,  and  how  they  preached  this 
law  by  firmly  establishing  it  throuj^h  skilfulness; 

18.  How  the  many  future  Buddhas  and  those  who 
are  now  existing,  as  knowers  of  tlie  real  truth,  shall 
expound  or  are  expounding  this  law  by  hundreds  of 
able  devices ; 

19.  And  when  thou  wert  mentioning  thine  own 
course  after  leaving  home,  how  the  idea  of  the  wheel 
of  the  law  presented  itself  to  thy  mind  and  how  thou 
decidcdst  upon  preaching  the  law  ; 

20.  Then  I  was  convinced :  This  is  not  Mdra ;  it 
is  the  Lord  of  the  world,  who  has  shown  the  true 
course ;  no  MAras  can  here  abide.  So  then  my 
mind  (for  a  moment)  was  overcome  with  perplexity ; 

21.  But  when  the  sweet,  deep,  and  lovely  voice  of 
Buddha  gladdened  me,  all  doubts  were  scattered,  my 
perplexity  vanished,  and  1  stood  firm  in  knowledge. 

22.  I  shall  become  a  TathAgata.  undoubtedly, 
worshipped  in  the  world  including  the  gods ;  1  shall 
manifest  Buddha -wisdom,  mysteriously*  rousing 
many  Bodhisattvas. 

After  tliis  speech  of  the  venerable  .Siriputra,  the 
Lord  said  to  him  :  I  declare  to  thee,  6'ariputra,  I 
announce  to  thee,  in  presence  of  this  world  including 
the  gods,  M^ras,  and  Brahmas,  in  presence  of  this 

'  Yadi  ia  me  Buddhasahasrako/yaA,  Mitcshy  (var.  led.  klriishy) 
atitan  parinirvrr'tSm  GinSn.     Kirleshi  is  Sanskrit  a<(tkirta3. 

'  Sandb&ya.  BumouPs  rendering  'aux  cr<5aturcs*  points  to 
satvSya,  which  is  nothing  but  a  misread  sandhdya.  Cf.  stanza 
37,  below. 
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people,  including  ascetics  and  Brahmans,  that  thou, 
^ariputra,  hast  been  by  me  made  ripe  for  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment,  in  presence  of  twenty  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas,  and  that  thou, 
^iiriputra,  hast  for  a  long  time  followed  my  com- 
mandments. Thou,  ^iriputra,  art,  by  the  counsel  of 
the  Bodhisattva,  by  the  decree  of  the  Bodhisattva, 
reborn  here  under  my  rule.  Owing  to  the  mighty 
will  of  the  Bodhisattva  thou,  ^Sdriputra,  hast  no 
recollection  of  thy  former  vow  to  observe  tlie  (reli- 
gious) course  ;  of  the  counsel  of  the  Bodhisattva,  the 
decree  of  the  Bodhisattva.  Thou  thinkest  that  thou 
hast  reached  final  rest  I,  wishing  to  revive  and 
renew  in  thee  the  knowledge  of  thy  former  vow  to 
observe  the  (religious)  course,  will  reveal  to  the 
disciples  the  DharmaparjSya  called  *the  Lotus  of 
the  True  Law,'  this  SOtrinta,  &c. 

Again,  ^ariputra,  at  a  future  period,  after  innu- 
merable, inconceivable,  immeasurable  ^^ons,  when 
thou  shah  have  learnt  the  true  law  of  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Tathdgatas,  showed 
devotion  in  various  ways,  and  achieved  the  present 
Bodhisattva-course,  thou  shalt  become  in  the  world 
a  Tathagata,  &c.,  named  Padmaprabha*.  endowed 
with  science  and  conduct,  a  Sugata,  a  knower  of  the 
world,  an  unsurpassed  tamer  of  men,  a  master  of 
gods  and  men*,  a  Lord  Buddha. 

*  Padma,  Nelumbium  Speciosum,  having  a  rosy  hue,  wc  must 
tnfo'  that  ^aripulra  will  be  rebom  at  twilight. 

■  The  supreme  tamer  of  men  is,  in  reality,  Yama,  personified 
Twilight,  and  as  cienlng  twili^'ht  the  god  of  death  and  the  ruler 
of  ibe  infernal  regions.  The  word  yama  itself  means  belli 
•twin'  (cf.  twi-light)  and  •tamer.'  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
in)rtholog;>'  many  beings  are  denoted  by  the  name  of  *  the  twins,' 
e.  g.  morning  and  evening,  the  A/vins,  Castor  and  Pollux,  it  is  often 
lu]  F 
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At  that  time  then,  ^^ariputra,  the  Buddha-field  of 
that  Lord,  the  Tathdgata  Padmaprabha,  to  be  called 
Vira^,  will  be  level,  pleasant,  delightful,  extremely 
beautiful  to  see,  pure,  prosperous,  rich,  quiet,  abound- 
ing with  food,  replete  with  many  races  of  men';  it 
will  consist  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  contain  a  checker-board 
of  eight  compartments  distinguished  by  gold  threads, 
each  compartment  having  its  jewel  tree  always  and 
perpetually  filled  with  blossoms  and  fruits  of  seven 
precious  substances. 

Now  that  Tathiigata  Padmaprabha,  &c.,  .Sariputra, 
will  preach  the  law  by  the  instrumentality  of  three 
vehicles^  Further,  ^iriputra,  tliat  TathAgata  will 
not  appear  at  the  decay  of  the  ^on,  but  preach  the 
law  by  virtue  of  a  vow. 

That  ^on,  6ariputra,  will  be  named  MahSratna- 
pratima«^)^ta  (i.  e.  ornamented  with  magnificent 
jewels).  Knowest  thou.  5Aripiitra,  why  that  yEon 
is  named  Mah^ratnapratimawv^ita?  The  Bodhisat- 
tvas  of  a  Buddha-field,  ^'Ariputra,  are  called  ratnas 
(jewels),  and  at  that  time  there  will  be  many  Bodhi- 
sattvas  in  that  sphere  (called)  Virata  ;  innumerable, 
incalculable,  beyond  computation,  abstraction  made 
from  their  being  computed  by  the  TathAgatas.  On 
that  account  is  that  -^on  called  Maharatnaprati- 
ma//(/ita. 

Now,  to  proceed,  6'driputra,  at  that  period  the 


difficult  to  make  out  which  pair  of  twins  is  meant  in  any  particular 
case.  The  sun  himself  appears  in  the  function  of  YAma,  because 
it  is  he  who  makes  twilight. 

'  One  MS.  reads  bahu^anamanushyaktrffa,  the  other  bahn- 
^anamaruprakifHa. 

•  Cf  the  threefold  vehicle,  Irivrit  ralha,  of  the  Ajvins,  Rig- 
veda  I.  34,9. 12,47,  2. 
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Bodhisattvas  of  that  field  will  in  walking  step  on 
'jewel  lotuses^  And  these  Bodhisattvas  will  not  be 
plying  their  work  for  the  first  time,  they  having 
accumulated  roots  of  goodness  and  observed  the 
course  of  duty  under  many  hundred  thousand 
Buddhas ;  they  are  praised  by  the  TathSgatas  for 
their  zealous  application  to  Buddha-knowledge;  are 
perfectioned  in  the  rites  preparatory  to  transcendent 
knowledge;  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  all  true 
laws;  mild,  thoughtful.  Generally,  6'drtputra,  will 
that  Buddha-region  teem  with  such  Bodhisattvas. 

As  to  the  lifetime,  6'iriputra,  of  that  Tathagata 
Padmaprabha,  it  will  last  twelve  intermediate  kalpas, 
if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  time  of  his  being  a 
young  prince.  And  the  lifetime  of  the  creatures 
then  living  will  measure  eight  intermediate  kalpas. 
Al  the  expiration  of  twelve  intermediate  kalpas, 
tSi^riputra,  the  TathSgata  Padmaprabha.  after  an- 
nouncing the  future  destiny  of  the  Bodhisattva  called 
Dhmiparipdrz/a*  to  superior  perfect  enlightenment, 
is  to  enter  complete  NirvA/ia.  'This  Bodhisattva 
MahSsattva  DhmiparipCirwa,  O  monks,  shall  imme- 
diately after  me  come  to  supreme,  perfect  enlighten- 
ment He  shall  become  in  the  world  a  Tathdgata 
named  Padmavr/shabhavikrdmin,  an  Arhat,  &c., 
endowed  with  science  and  conduct,  &c.  &c.' 

Now  the  Tadi^gata  Padmavr/shabhavikr^min, 
5^riputra,  will  have  a  Buddha-field  of  quite  the 
same  description.  The  true  law.  .Sariputra,  of  that 
Tathagata  Padmavr/'shabhavikr^min  will,  after  his 


'  We  may  express  the  same  idea  thus :  roses  are  sprin^ng  up 
voder  iheir  feet  at  every  sicp. 

*  Dhrni,  perseverance,  endurance.     Dhr/tiparipQria  is,  full 
of  perseverance  or  endurance. 
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extinction,  last  thirty-two  intermediate  kalpas.  and 
the  counterfeit  of  his  true  law  will  last  as  many 
intermediate  kalpas\ 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

23.  Thou  also,  son  of  S^n,  shalt  in  future  be  a 
6^ina,  a  TathAgata  named  Padmaprabha^  of  illimited 
sight ;  thou  shalt  educate  thousands  of  ko^is  of  living 
beings*. 

24.  After  paying  honour  to  manyko/is  of  Buddhas, 
making*  strenuous  efforts  in  the  course  of  duty,  and 
after  having  produced  in  tliyself  the  ten  powers,  thou 
shalt  reach  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 

25.  Within  a  period  inconceivable  and  immense 
there  shall  be  an  ^on  rich  in  jewels  (or,  the  JEon 
jewel-rich),  and  a  sphere  named  Vira^,  the  pure 
field  of  the  highest  of  men ; 

26.  And  its  ground  will  consist  of  lapis  lazuli,  and 
be  set  off  with  gold  threads;  it  will  have  hundreds 
of  jewel  trees,  very  beautiful,  and  covered  with 
blossoms  and  fruits, 

27.  Bodhisattvas  of  good  memorj',  able  in  showing 


*  This  counterfeit,  pratirQpaka,  of  the  true  law,  reminds  one 
of  tlie  counterfeit,  paitjyaro,  produced  by  Ariman  in  opposition 
to  the  creation  of  Ormizd;  mythological ly  it  is  the  dark  side  of 
nature.  Ttiat  there  is  some  connection  between  the  Buddhistical 
pratirllpaka  and  the  Iranian  paitiydro  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

«  A  strikini;  example  of  how  the  original  PrSkril  of  the  verse  has 
been  adulterated  in  order  to  give  it  a  more  Sanskrit  colouring  is 
afforded  by  this  stanza.  One  MS.  has  bhavishyas^  S^risut& 
(uhampi ;  another  bhavishyase  Sarisut&nukampt,  with  mar- 
ginal correction  ivayampi. 

'  Upddayitva,  i.e.  Pali  upSdiyitvft,  synonymous  with  ftra- 
bhya(viryam) ;  the  var.  lect.upSr^ayitvS,  having  acquired,  is  an 
innovation,  at  first  sight  specious  enough. 
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the  course  of  duty  which  they  have  been  taught 
under  hundreds  of  Buddhas,  will  come  to  be  bom 
in  that  field. 

28.  And  the  afore-mcntioned  (^ina,  then  in  his  last 
bodily  existence,  shall,  after  passing  the  state  of 
prince  royal,  renounce  sensual  pleasures,  leave  home 
(to  become  a  wandering  ascetic),  and  thereafter  reach 
the  supreme  and  the  highest  enlightenment. 

29.  The  lifetime  of  that  tPina  will  be  precisely 
twelve  intermediate  kalpas,  and  the  life  of  men  will 
then  last  eight  intermediate  kalpas. 

30.  After  the  extinction  of  the  TathSgata  the  true 
law  will  continue  thirty-two  .^ons  in  full,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  including  the  gods. 

31.  When  the  true  law  shall  have  come  to  an  end, 
its  counterfeit  will  stand  for  thirty-two  intermediate 
kalpas.  The  dispersed  relics  of  the  holy  one  will 
always  be  honoured  by  men  and  gods. 

32.  Such  will  be  the  fate  of  that  Lord.  Rejoice, 
O  son  of  »Sari.  for  it  is  thou  who  shalt  be  that  most 
excellent  of  men,  so  unsurpassed. 

The  four  classes  of  the  audience,  monks,  nuns, 
lay  devotees  male  and  female,  gods,  NAgas,  goblins, 
Gandharvas.  demons,  Gammas,  Kinnaras,  great  ser- 
pents, men  and  beings  not  human,  on  hearing  the 
announcement  of  the  venerable  ^jlriputra's  destiny 
to  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment,  were  so  pleased, 
glad,  charmed,  thrilling  with  delight  and  joy,  that 
they  covered  the  Lord  severally  with  their  own 
robes,  while  Indra  the  chief  of  gods,  Brahma  .Sah^m- 
pati,  besides  hundred  thousands  of  ko/is  of  other 
divine  beings,  covered  him  with  heavenly  garments 
and  bestrewed  him  with  flowers  of  heaven,  Mandd- 
ravas  and  great   Mandaravas.      High    aloft    they 
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whirled  celestial  clothes  and  struck  hundred  thou- 
sands of  celestial  musical  instruments  and  cymbals, 
high  in  the  sky ;  and  after  pouring  a  great  rain  of 
flowers  they  uttered  these  words  :  The  wheel  of  the 
law  has  been  put  in  motion  by  the  Lord,  tlie  first 
time  at  Benares  at  i'?/shipatana  in  the  Deer-park; 
to-day  has  the  Lord  again  put  in  motion  the  supreme 
wheel  of  the  law. 

And  on  that  occasion  those  divine  beings  uttered 
the  following  stanzas : 

33.  The  wheel  of  the  law  was  put  in  motion  by 
thee,  O  thou  that  art  unrivalled  in  the  world,  at 
Benares,  O  great  hero !  (that  wheel  which  is  the 
rotation  of)  the  rise  and  decay  of  all  aggregates. 

34.  There  it  was  put  in  motion  for  the  first  time; 
now,  a  second  time,  is  it  turned  here,  O  Lord.  To- 
day, O  Master,  thou  hast  preached  this  law,  which  is 
hard  to  be  received  with  faith '. 

35.  Many  laws  have  we  heard  near  the  Lord  of 
the  world,  but  never  before  did  we  hear  a  law  like 
this. 

36.  We  receive  with  gratitude,  O  great  hero,  the 
mysterious  speech  of  the  great  Sages,  such  as  this 
prediction  regarding  the  self-possessed  Arya  ^^^ri- 
putra. 

37.  May  we  also  become  such  incomparable 
Buddhas  in  the  world,  who  by  mysterious  speech 
announce  supreme  Buddha-enlightenment 

38.  May  we  also,  by  the  good  we  have  done  in 
this  world   and    in   the   next,   and  by  our   having 


*  DuAjraddheyo  yas  te  'yam,  var.  lect.  do-ijraddheyo  'yan 
teshdm.  It  may  be  remarked  ihai  ^ raddhS  nol  only  means  faith, 
belief,  but  also  liking,  approval  Cf.  the  passage  in  Mahavagga  1, 
S^  a  sq. ;  the  verses  in  LaliU'vistara,  p.  515. 
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propitiated  the  Buddha,  be  allowed  to  make  a  vow 
for  Buddhaship. 

Thereupon  the  venerable  vSiiriputra  thus  spoke 
to  the  Lord ;  My  doubt  is  gone,  O  Lord,  my  un- 
certainty is  at  an  end  on  hearing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  my  destiny  to  supreme  enlightenment. 
But  these  twelve  hundred  self-controlled  (disciples), 
O  Lord,  who  have  been  placed  by  thee  on  the  stage 
of  6'aikshas',  have  been  thus  admonished  and  in- 
structed :  *  My  preaching  of  the  law,  O  monks,  comes 
to  this,  that  deliverance  from  birth,  decrepitude,  dis- 
ease, and  death  is  inseparably  connected  with  Nir- 
vAita:'  and  these  two  thousand  monks,  O  Lord,  thy 
disciples,  both  those  who  are  still  under  training  and 
adepts,  who  all  of  them  are  free  from  false  views 
about  the  soul,  false  views  about  existence,  false  views 
about  cessation  of  existence,  free,  in  short,  from  all 
false  views,  who  are  fancying  themselves  to  have 
reached  the  stage  of  NirvS«a,  these  have  fallen  into 
uncertainty  by  hearing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
this  law  which  they  had  not  heard  before.  There- 
fore, O  Lord,  please  speak  to  these  monks,  to  dispel 
[  their  uneasiness,  so  that  the  four  classes  of  the  audi- 
ence, O  Lord,  may  be  relieved  from  their  doubt  and 
perplexity*. 

On  this  speech  of  the  venerable  5'^iputra  the  Lord 


*  I.e.  of  those  who  are  under  uaining,  Pdli  sekho.     The  term 

I*  applied  lo  the  firet  seven  degree*  of  persons  striving  for  saucti- 

Eicuion,  the  eigbtli,  or  Arbat.  being  Amiksha  (Asekba).    It  implies 

'  that  lbe>'  siill  have  a  remainder  of  human  passion  to  eradicate, 

'idll  duties  to  perform,  still  a  probation  lo  be  passed  through;  sec 

^Cbilders,  Pali  Diet.  p.  472.    The  se\en  dk;gree8  of  ^'aiksha  answer  to 

the  levenfold  preparatory  wisdom  in  the  Yoga  system  ;  see  Yoga- 

il-ira  2,  a;. 
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said  to  him  the  following:  Have  I  not  told  thee 
before,  ^driputra,  that  the  Tathagata,  &c.,  preaches 
the  law  by  able  devices,  varying  directions  and  indi- 
cations, fundamental  ideas,  interpretations,  with  due 
regard  to  the  different  dispositions  and  inclinations 
of  creatures  whose  temperaments*  are  so  various? 
All  his  preachings  of  the  law  have  no  other  end 
but  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment,  for  which  he 
is  rousing  beings  to  the  Bodhisattva-course.  Hut, 
6'iriputra,  to  elucidate  this  matter  more  at  large. 
I  will  tell  thee  a  parable,  for  men  of  good  under- 
standing will  generally  readily  enough  catch  the 
meaning  of  what  is  taught  under  the  shape  of  a 
parable. 

Let  us  suppose  the  following  case,  ^Sariputra.  In 
a  certain  village,  town,  borough,  province,  kingdom, 
or  capital,  there  was  a  certain  housekeeper,  old, 
aged,  decrepit,  very  advanced  in  years,  rich,  wealthy, 
opulent ;  he  had  a  great  house,  high,  spacious,  built  a 
long  time  ago  and  old,  inhabited  by  some  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  hundred  living  beings.  The  house  had 
but  one  door,  and  a  thatch ;  its  terraces  were  totter- 
ing, the  bases  of  its  pillars  rotten,  the  coverings'' and 
plaster  of  the  walls  loose.  On  a  sudden  the  whole 
house  was  from  every  side  put  in  conflagration  by  a 
mass  of  fire.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  man  had 
many  little  boys,  say  five,  or  ten,  or  even  twenty, 
and  that  he  himself  had  come  out  of  the  house. 

Now,  .Sdriputra,  that  man,  on  seeing  the  house 
from  every  side  wrapt  in  a  blaze  by  a  great  mass  of 


^  Dh^tvSiaya,  propcrljr  the  disposition  of  ihe  constitutive  elc* 
ments  of  the  body. 

'  Or,  boards. 
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fire,  got  afraid,  frightened,  anxious  in  his  mind,  and 
made  the  following  reflection :  I  myself  am  able  to 
come  out  from  the  burning  house  through  the 
door,  quickly  and  safely,  without  being  touched  or 
scorched  by  that  great  mass  of  fire  ;  but  my  children, 
those  young  boys,  are  staying  in  the  burning  house, 
playing,  amusing,  and  diverting  themselves  with  all 
sorts  of  sports.  They  do  not  perceive,  nor  know,  nor 
understand,  nor  mind  that  the  house  is  on  fire,  and 
do  not  get  afraid.  Though  scorched  by  that  great 
mass  of  fire,  and  affected  with  such  a  mass  of  pain, 
they  do  not  mind  the  pain,  nor  do  they  conceive  the 
idea  of  escaping. 

The  man,  .Sariputra,  is  strong,  has  powerful  arms, 
and(so)hc  makes  this  reflection :  I  am  strong.and  have 
powerful  arms ;  why,  let  mc  gather  all  my  little  boys 
and  take  them  to  my  breast  to  effect  their  escajje 
from  the  house.  A  second  reflection  then  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  :  This  house  has  but  one  opening ; 
the  door  is  shut ;  and  those  boys,  fickle,  unsteady, 
and  childlike  as  they  are,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
run  hither  and  thither,  and  come  to  grief  and 
disaster  in  this  mass  of  fire.  Therefore  I  will  wani 
them.  So  resolved,  he  calls  to  the  boys :  Come, 
my  children ;  the  house  is  burning  with  a  mass  of 
fire ;  come,  lest  ye  be  burnt  in  that  mass  of  fire, 
and  come  to  grief  and  disaster.  But  the  ignorant 
boys  do  not  heed  the  words  of  him  who  is  their 
well-wisher;  they  are  not  afraid,  not  alarmed,  and  feel 
no  misgiving ;  they  do  not  care,  nor  fly,  nor  even 
know  nor  understand  the  purport  of  the  word 
'burning;*  on  the  contrary,  they  run  hither  and 
thither,  walk  about,  and  repeatedly  look  at  their 
Cather;  all,  because  they  are  so  ignorant. 
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Then  the  man  is  going  to  reflect  thus :  The 
house  is  burning,  is  blazing  by  a  mass  of  fire.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  myself  as  well  as  my  children 
will  come  to  grief  and  disaster.  Let  me  therefore  by 
some  skilful  means  get  the  boys  out  of  the  house. 
The  man  knows  the  disposition  of  the  boys,  and  has 
a  clear  jierception  of  their  inclinations.  Now  these 
boys  happen  to  have  many  and  manifold  toys  to 
play  with,  pretty,  nice,  pleasant,  dear,  amusing,  and 
precious.  The  man,  knowing  the  disposition  of  the 
boys,  says  to  them  :  My  children,  your  toys,  which 
are  so  pretty,  precious,  and  admirable,  which  you 
are  so  loth  to  miss,  which  are  so  various  and  multi- 
farious, (such  as)  bullock-carts,  goat-carts,  deer-carts, 
which  are  so  pretty,  nice,  dear,  and  precious  to  you, 
have  all  been  put  by  me  outside  the  house-door  for 
you  to  play  with.  Come,  run  out.  leave  the  house ; 
to  each  of  you  I  shall  give  what  he  wants.  Come 
soon ;  come  out  for  the  sake  of  these  toys.  And 
the  boys,  on  hearing  the  names  mentioned  of  such 
playthings  as  they  like  and  desire,  so  agreeable  to 
their  taste,  so  pretty,  dear,  and  delightful,  quickly 
rush  out  from  the  burning  house,  with  eager  effort 
and  great  alacrity,  one  having  no  time  to  wait  for 
the  other,  and  pushing  each  other  on  with  the  cry  of 
'  Who  shall  arrive  first,  the  very  first  ?' 

The  man,  seeing  that  his  children  have  safely  and 
happily  escaped,  and  knowing  that  they  are  free  from 
danger,  goes  and  sits  do^vn  in  the  open  air  on  the 
square  of  the  village,  his  heart  filled  with  joy  and 
delight,  released  from  trouble  and  hindrance,  quite 
at  ease.  The  boys  go  up  to  the  place  where  their 
father  is  sitting,  and  say :  *  Father,  give  us  those 
toys  to  play  with,  those  bullock-carts,  goat-carts,  and 
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deer-carts.'  Then,  vyariputra,  the  man  gives  to  his 
sons,  who  run  swift  as  the  wind,  buUock-carts  only, 
made  of  seven  precious  substances,  provided  with 
benches,  hung  with  a  multitude  of  small  bells,  lofty, 
adorned  with  rare  and  wonderful  jewels,  embellished 
with  jewel  wreaths,  decorated  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  carpeted  with  cotton  mattresses  and  woollen 
coverlets,  covered  with  white  cloth  and  silk,  having 
on  both  sides  rosy  cushions,  yoked  with  white,  very 
fair  and  fleet  bullocks,  led  by  a  multitude  of  men. 
To  each  of  his  children  he  gives  several  bullock- 
carts  of  one  appearance  and  one  kind,  provided  with 
flags,  and  swift  as  the  wind.  That  man  does  so, 
5!4riputra,  because  being  rich,  wealthy,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  many  treasures  and  granaries,  he  rightly 
thinks  :  Why  should  I  give  these  boys  inferior  carts, 
all  these  boys  being  my  own  children,  dear  and 
precious  ?  I  have  got  sucli  great  vehicles,  and 
ought  to  treat  all  the  boys  equally  and  without 
partiality.  As  I  own  many  treasures  and  granaries. 
I  could  give  such  great  vehicles  to  all  beings,  how 
much  more  then  to  my  own  children.  Meanwhile 
the  boys  are  mounting  the  vehicles  with  feelings  of 
astonishment  and  wonder.  Now,  ^driputra,  what 
is  thy  opinion  ?  Has  that  man  made  himself 
guilt>'  of  a  falsehood  by  first  holding  out  to  his 
children  the  prospect  of  three  vehicles  and  after- 
wards giving  to  each  of  them  the  greatest  vehicles 
only,  the  most  magnificent  vehicles  ? 

.S*;iriputra  answered :  By  no  means,  Lord ;  by  no 
means.  Sugata.  That  is  not  sufficient,  O  Lord,  to 
qualify  the  man  as  a  speaker  of  falsehood,  since  it 
only  was  a  skilful  device  to  persuade  his  children 
to  go  out   of  the  burning  house  and   save   their 
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lives.  Nay,  besides  recovering  their  very  body, 
O  Lord,  they  have  received  all  those  toys.  If 
that  man,  O  Lord,  had  given  no  single  cart, 
even  then  he  would  not  have  been  a  speaker  of 
falsehood,  for  he  had  previously  been  meditating 
on  saving  the  little  boys  from  a  great  mass  of  pain 
by  some  able  device.  Even  in  this  case,  O  Lord, 
the  man  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  falsehood, 
and  far  less  now  that  he,  considering  his  having 
plenty  of  treasures  and  prompted  by  no  other  motive 
but  the  love  of  his  children,  gives  to  all,  to  coax  * 
them,  vehicles  of  one  kind,  and  those  the  greatest 
vehicles.  That  man,  Lord,  is  not  giiilty  of  false- 
hood. 

The  venerable  ^ariputra  having  thus  spoken,  the 
Lord  said  to  him  :  Very  well,  very  well,  ^yariputra, 
quite  so ;  it  is  even  as  thou  sayest.  So,  too,  S^r\~ 
putra,  the  TathAgata,  &c.,  is  free  from  all  dangers, 
wholly  exempt  from  all  misfortune,  despondency, 
calamity,  pain,  grief,  the  thick  enveloping  dark  mists 
of  ignorance.  He,  the  TathAgata,  endowed  with 
liuddha-knowledge,  forces,  absence  of  hesitation, 
uncommon  properties,  and  mighty  by  magical 
power,  is  the  father  of  the  world  ^,  who  has  reached 
the  highest  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  skilful 
means,  who  is  most  merciful,  long-suffering,  bene- 
volent, compassionate.     He  appears   in   this  triple 

*  51SghamSna. 

*  Here  the  Buddha  is  represented  as  a  wise  and  benevolent 
father;  he  is  ihe  heavenly  father,  Brahma.  As  such  he  was  repre- 
sented as  silting  on  a  '  lotus  seat.'  How  common  this  representa- 
tion was  in  India,  at  least  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  appears 
from  Varaha-Mihira's  Br/Tiat-SamhitS,  chap.  58,  44,  where  the  fol- 
lowing  rule  is  laid  down  for  the  Buddha  Idols :  '  Buddha  shall  be 
(represented)  sitting  on  a  lotus  seat,  Ukc  the  falher  of  the  world.' 
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world,  which  is  like  a  house  the  roof  and  shelter 
whereof  are  decayed,  (a  house)  burning  by  a  mass 
of  miser)',  in  order  to  deliver  from  affection,  hatred, 
and  delusion  the  beings  subject  to  birth,  old  age, 
disease,  death,  grief,  wailing,  pain,  melancholy,  de- 
spondency, the  dark  enveloping  mists  of  ignorance,  in 
order  to  rouse  them  to  supreme  and  perfect  enlighten- 
ment. Once  bom,  he  sees  how  the  creatures  are 
burnt,  tormented,  vexed,  distressed  by  birth,  old 
age,  disease,  death,  grief,  wailing,  pain,  melancholy, 
despondency ;  how  for  the  sake  of  enjoyments,  and 
prompted  by  sensual  desires,  they  severally  suffer 
various  pains.  In  consequence  both  of  what  in  this 
world  they  are  seeking  and  what  ihey  have  acquired, 
they  will  in  a  future  state  suffer  various  pains,  in 
hell,  in  the  brute  creation,  in  the  realm  of  Yama ; 
suffer  such  pains  as  poverty  in  the  world  of  gods  or 
men,  union  with  hateful  persons  or  things,  and 
separation  from  the  beloved  ones.  And  whilst  in- 
cessantly whirling  in  that  mass  of  evils  they  are 
sporting,  playing,  diverting  themselves  ;  they  do  not 
fear,  nor  dread,  nor  are  they  seized  with  terror;  they 
do  not  know,  nor  mind ;  they  are  not  startled,  do 
not  try  to  escape,  but  are  enjoying  themselves  in 
that  triple  world  which  is  like  unto  a  burning  house, 
and  run  hither  and  thither.  Though  overwhelmed 
by  that  mass  of  evil,  they  do  not  conceive  the  idea 
that  they  must  beware  of  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  6"4riputra,  the  TatliA- 
gata  reflects  thus:  Verily,  I  am  the  father  of  these 
beings;  I  must  save  them  from  this  mass  of  evil,  and 
bestow  on  them  the  immense,  inconceivable  bliss  of 


*  Or,  coping. 
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Buddha-knowledge,  wherewith  they  shall  sport,  play, 
and  divert  themselves,  wherein  they  shall  find  their 
rest. 

Then,  ^4riputra,  the  Tath4gata  reflects  thus:  If, 
in  the  conviction  of  my  possessing  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  magical  faculties,  I  manifest  to  these 
beings  the  knowledge,  forces,  and  absence  of  hesita- 
tion of  the  TatliAgata,  ^^'ithout  availing  myself  of 
some  device,  these  beings  will  not  escape.  For  they 
are  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  the  five  senses,  to 
worldly  pleasures ;  they  will  not  be  freed  from  birth, 
old  age,  disease,  death,  grief,  wailing,  pain,  melan- 
choly, despondency,  by  which  they  are  burnt,  tor- 
mented, vexed,  distressed.  Unless  they  are  forced 
to  leave  the  triple  world  which  is  like  a  house  the 
shelter  and  roof  whereof  is  in  a  blaze,  how  are  they 
to  get  acquainted  with'  Buddha-knowledge  ? 

Now,  ^^riputra,  even  as  that  man  widi  powerful 
arms,  without  using  the  strength  of  his  arms,  attracts 
his  children  out  of  the  burning  house  by  an  able 
device,  and  afterwards  gives  them  magnificent,  great 
carts,  so,  5'driputra.  the  TathSgaia,  the  Arhat,  &c., 
possessed  of  knowledge  and  freedom  from  all  hesita- 
tion, without  using  them,  in  order  to  attract  the 
creatures  out  of  the  triple  world  which  is  like  a 
burning  house  with  decayed  roof  and  shelter,  shows, 
by  his  knowledge  of  able  devices,  three  vehicles, 
viz.  the  vehicle  of  the  disciples,  the  vehicle  of  the 
Pratyekabuddhas,  and  the  vehicle  of  the  Bodhisat- 
tvas.  By  means  of  these  three  vehicles  he  attracts 
the   creatures   and  speaks  to  them  thus :    Do  not 


'  Paribliotsyantc;  Burnours  rendering, 'pourront  jouir,' points 
loa  reading  paribhokshyantc. 
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delight  in  this  triple  world,  which  is  like  a  burning 
house,  in  these  miserable  forms,  sounds,  odours,  fla- 
vours, and  contacts  K  For  in  delighting  in  this  triple 
world  ye  are  burnt,  heated,  inflamed  with  the  thirst 
inseparable  from  the  pleasures  of  tlie  five  senses. 
Fiy  from  this  triple  world ;  betake  yourselves  to 
the  three  vehicles  :  the  vehicle  of  the  disciples,  the 
vehicle  of  the  Pratyekabuddhas,  the  vehicle  of  the 
Bodhisattvas.  I  give  you  my  pledge  for  it,  that  I 
shall  give  you  these  three  vehicles ;  make  an  effort 
to  run  out  of  this  triple  world.  And  to  attract 
them  I  say :  These  vehicles  are  grand,  praised  by 
the  Ar>*as,  and  provided  with  most  pleasant  things  ; 
with  such  you  are  to  sport,  play,  and  divert  your- 
selves in  a  noble '  manner.  Ye  will  feel  the  great 
delight  of  the  faculties  \  powers  *,  constituents  of 
Bodhi,  meditations,  the  (eight)  degrees  of  emancipa- 
tion, self-concentration,  and  the  results  of  self-con- 
centration, and  ye  will  become  greatly  happy  and 
cheerful. 


^  Tbe  same  idea  and  the  same  moral  fonn  the  warp  and  woof 
of  die  sennon  on  the  hill  orCayiiTrsha,  the  .\ditta-panyaya,  Mah^- 
vagga.  I,  21.  This  sennon  was  the  second  in  course  of  time,  if 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  repetitions  of  the  first,  preached  near 
Benares.  The  parable  also  is  propounded  at  the  time  vhen  the 
Master  moves  the  wheel  of  the  law  for  the  second  time ;  see  above, 
sL  34.  Hence  wc  mzj  conclude  thai  the  s«rmon  and  parable  are 
vaiiations  of  one  and  the  same  monkish  moratizatioa  on  die  base 
of  a  more  primitive  cosmological  legend. 

•  AkripaMom,  proper!)',  not  miserably. 

'  Indriya;  here  apparently  the  five  moral  faculties  of  faiths 
energT^,  recotlecdon,  contemplation,  and  wisdom  or  prescience ; 
cf.  Spcncc  Hardy,  Manual,  p.  h^R  ;  Lalita-vistara,  p.  37. 

*  tiala,  the  same  as  the  indriya.  with  this  difference,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  balas  are  the  faculties  in  action  or  more  developed ; 
cL  Speuce  Uardy,  1.  c,  and  Lalita-vistaia,  1.  c. 
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Now,  ^93riputra,  the  beings  who  have  become  wise 
have  faith  In  the  TathAgata,  the  father  of  the  world, 
and  consequently  apply  themselves  to  his  command- 
ments. Amongst  them  there  are  some  who,  wishing 
to  follow  the  dictate  of  an  authoritative  voice,  apply 
themselves  to  the  commandment  of  the  Tathfigata 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  four  great  truths, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  complete  Nirva«a.  These 
one  may  say  to  be  those  who,  coveting  the  vehicle 
of  the  disciples,  fly  from  the  triple  world,  just  as 
somK  of  the  boys  will  fly  from  that  burning  house, 
prompted  by  a  desire  of  getting  a  cart  yoked  with 
deer.  Other  beings  desirovis  of  the  science  without 
a  master,  of  self-restraint  and  tranquillity,  apply 
themselves  to  the  commandment  of  the  Tathagata 
to  learn  to  understand  causes  and  effects,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  complete  Nirvdwa.  These  one 
may  say  to  be  those  who,  coveting  the  vehicle  of 
the  Pratyekabuddhas,  fly  from  the  triple  world,  just 
as  some  of  the  boys  fly  from  tlie  burning  house, 
prompted  by  the  desire  of  getting  a  cart  yoked  with 
goats.  Others  again  desirous  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
all-knowing,  the  knowledge  of  Buddha,  the  knowledge 
of  the  self-born  one,  the  science  without  a  master, 
apply  themselves  to  the  commandment  of  the  TathS- 
gata  to  learn  to  imderstand  the  knowledge,  powers, 
and  freedom  from  hesitation  of  the  Tathagata,  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  weal  and  happiness,  out  of 
compassion  to  the  world,  for  the  benefit,  weal,  and 
happiness  of  the  world  at  large,  both  gods  and  men, 
for  the  sake  of  the  complete  Nirv^/ra  of  all  beings. 
These  one  may  say  to  be  those  who,  coveting  the 
great  vehicle,  fly  from  the  triple  world.  Therefore 
they  are   called   Bodhisaltvas  MahAsattvas.     They 
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may  be  likened  to  those  among  the  boys  who  have 
fled  from  the  burning  house  prompted  by  the  desire 
of  getting  a  cart  yoked  widi  bullocks. 

In  the  same  manner,  *S"ariputra,  as  that  man,  on 
seeing  his  children  escaped  from  the  burning  house 
and  knowing  them  safely  and  happily  rescued  and 
out  of  danger,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  great 
wealth,  gives  the  boys  one  single  grand  cart;  so. 
too,  iSiriputra,  the  Tathdgata,  the  Arhat,  &c.,  on 
seeing  many  ko/is  of  beings  recovered'  from  the 
triple  world,  released  from  sorrow,  fear,  terror,  and 
calamity,  having  escaped  owing  to  the  command  of 
the  TathAgata,delivered  from  all  fears,  calamities,  and 
difficulties,  and  having  reached  the  bliss  of  NirvAwa, 
so,  too,  5ariputra.  the  Tathdgata,  the  Arhat,  &c., 
considering  that  he  possesses  great  wealth  of 
knowledge,  power,  and  absence  of  hesitation,  and 
that  all  beings  are  his  children,  leads  them  by  no 
other  vehicle  but  the  Buddha-vehicle  to  full  de- 
velopment \  But  he  does  not  teach  a  particular 
Nir\'d«a  for  each  being;  he  causes  all  beings  to 
reach  complete  Nir\'^*a  by  means  of  the  complete 
NirvAwa  of  the  Tathdgata.  And  those  beings,  ^dri- 
putra,  who  arc  delivered  from  the  triple  world,  to 
them  the  Tath^gata  gives  as  toys  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  lofty  pleasures  of  the  Aryas,  the  pleasures 


1 


*  Paripfirnin;  in  one  MS.  there  is  a  second-hand  reading, 
pariinuktin.  I  suppose  that  paripflrna  is  ihe  original  reading, 
but  thai  we  have  to  take  it  in  the  scniic  of  *  recovered,  healed.' 

•  Time,  .Siva  orVishmi  ekapSd.  tiie  One-fooled,  who  at  the  same 
time  U  iripad,  three-footed,  leads  all  living  beings  to  6nal  re^L 
The  Buddha-vehicle  is  the  ratha  ekaitakra,  the  one-whecled 
carriage,  each  wheel  being  trlnabhi,  Uiree-naved,  as  in  Rig-veda 
I,  164.3. 

£.1]  G 
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of  meditation,  emancipation,  self-concentration,  and 
its  results ;  (toys)  all  of  the  same  kind.  Even  as 
that  man,  ^Sariputra,  cannot  be  said  to  have  told  a 
falsehood  for  having  held  out  to  those  boys  the 
prospect  of  three  vehicles  and  given  to  all  of  them 
but  one  great  vehicle,  a  magnificent  vehicle  made  of 
seven  precious  substances,  decorated  with  all  sorts 
of  ornaments,  a  vehicle  of  one  kind,  the  most  egre- 
gious of  all,  so,  too,  6ariputra,  the  TathSgata,  the 
Arhat,  &c.,  tells  no  falsehood  when  by  an  able 
device  he  first  holds  forth  three  vehicles  and  after- 
wards leads  all  to  complete  Nirv4;/a  by  the  one 
great  vehicle.  For  the  Tath%ata,  ^Sdriputra,  who 
is  rich  in  treasures  and  storehouses  of  abundant 
knowledge,  powers,  and  absence  of  hesitation,  is 
able  to  teach  all  beings  the  law  which  is  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  all-knowing.  In  this 
way,  ^^iputra,  one  has  to  imderstand  how  the 
TathSgata  by  an  able  device  and  direction  shows 
but  one  vehicle,  the  great  vehicle. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

39.  A  man  has'  an  old  house,  lat^e,  but  very 
infirm ;  its  terraces  are  decaying  and  the  columns 
rotten  at  their  bases. 

40.  The  windows  and  balconies  are  partly  ruined, 
the  wall  as  well  as  its  coverings  and  plaster  decaying; 
the  coping  shows  rents  from  age ;  the  thatch  is  every- 
where pierced  witli  holes, 

41.  It  is  inhabited  by  no  less  than  five  hundred 
beings  ;  containing  many  cells  and  closets  filled  widi 
excrements  and  disgusting. 

'  The  original  has  'as  if  a  inan  had,'  &c.  I  have  cliangcd  the 
construction  to  render  k  less  wearisome. 
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42.  Its  roof-rafters  are  wholly  ruined;  the  walls 
and  partitions  crumbling  away;  ko/is  of  vultures 
nestle  in  it,  as  well  as  doves,  owls,  and  other  birds. 

43.  There  are  in  every  comer  dreadful  snakes, 
most  venomous  and  horrible ;  scorpions  and  mice  of 
all  sorts ;  it  is  the  abode  of  verj-  wicked  creatures 
of  every  description. 

44.  Further,  one  may  meet  in  it  here  and  there 
beings  not  belonging  to  the  human  race.  It  is 
defiled  with  excrement  and  urine,  and  teeming  with 
worms,  insects,  and  fire-flies;  it  resounds  from  the 
howling  of  dogs  and  jackals. 

45.  In  it  are  horrible  hyenas  that  are  wont  to 
devour  human  carcasses;  many  dogs  and  jackals 
greedily  seeking  the  matter  of  corpses. 

46.  Those  animals  weak  from  perpetual  hunger 
go  about  in  several  places  to  feed  upon  their  prey, 
and  quarrelling  fill  the  spot  with  their  cries.  Such 
is  that  most  horrible  house. 

47.  There  are  also  very  malign  goblins,  who 
violate  human  corpses;  in  several  spots  there  are 
centipedes,  huge  snakes,  and  vipers. 

48.  Those  animals  creep  into  all  corners,  where 
they  make  nests  to  deposit  their  brood,  which  is 
often  devoured  by  the  goblins. 

49.  And  when  those  cruel-minded  goblins  are 
satiated  with  feeding  upon  the  flesh  of  other  crea- 
tures, so  that  their  bodies  are  big,  then  they  com- 
mence sharply  fighting  on  the  spot. 

50.  In  ^e  wasted  retreats  are  dreadful,  malign 
urchins,  some  of  them  measuring  one  span,  others 
one  cubit  or  two  cubits,  all  nimble  in  their  move- 
ments. 

51.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  seizing  dogs  by  tlie 
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feet,  throwing  them  upside  down  upon  the   floor, 
pinching  their  necks  and  using  them  ill. 

52.  There  also  live  yelling  ghosts  naked,  black, 
wan,  tall,  and  high,  who,  hungry  and  in  quest  of  food, 
are  here  and  there  emitting  cries  of  distress. 

53.  Some  have  a  mouth  like  a  needle,  others 
have  a  face  like  a  cow's  ;  they  are  of  the  size  of  men 
or  dogs,  go  with  entangled  hair,  and  utter  plaintive 
cries  from  want  of  food, 

54.  Those  goblins,  ghosts,  imps,  like  vultures,  are 
always  looking  out  through  the  windows  and  loop- 
holes, in  all  directions  in  search  of  food. 

55.  Such  is  that  dreadful  house,  spacious  and 
high,  but  very  infirm,  full  of  holes,  frail  and  dreary, 
(Let  us  suppose  that)  it  is  the  property  of  a  certain 
man, 

56.  And  that  while  he  is  out  of  doors  the  house  is 
reached  by  a  conflagration,  so  that  on  a  sudden  it 
is  wrapt  in  a  blazing  mass  of  fire  on  every  side. 

57.  The  beams  and  rafters  consumed  by  the  fire, 
the  columns  and  partitions  in  flame  are  crackling  most 
dreadfully,  whilst  goblins  and  ghosts  are  yelling. 

58.  Vultures  are  driven  out  by  hundreds ;  urchins 
withdraw  with  parched  faces ;  hundreds  of  mis- 
chievous beasts  of  prey*  run,  scorched,  on  every 
side,  crying  and  shouting  -. 

59.  Many  poor  devils  move  about,  burnt  by  the 
fire ;  while  burning  they  tear  one  another  with  the 
teeth,  and  bespatter  each  other  with  their  blood. 


'  VyUa. 

'  Krosanti.  var.  lect.  kroshanti.  Burnoufs  version,  'sont  en 
fureur,'  points  to  a  reading  roslianii,  which,  however,  is  not  appro- 
priate, for  the  would-bc  conda-jration  is  a  description  of  the  time 
of  twilight. 
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60.  Hyenas  also  perish  there,  in  the  act  of  eating 
one  another.  The  excrements  burn,  and  a  loath- 
some stench  spreads  in  all  directions. 

61.  The  centipedes,  trying  to  fly,  are  devoured  by 
the  urchins.  The  ghosts,  with  burning  hair,  hover 
about,  equally  vexed  with  hunger  and  heat. 

62.  In  such  a  state  is  that  awful  house,  where 
thousands  of  flames  are  breaking  out  on  every  side. 
But  the  man  who  is  the  master  of  the  house  looks 
on  from  without. 

63.  And  he  hears  his  own  children,  whose  minds 
are  engaged  in  pla)ang  with  tlieir  toys,  in  their  fond- 
ness of  which  they  amuse  themselves,  as  fools  do  in 
their  ignorance. 

64.  And  as  he  hears  them  he  quickly  steps  in^  to 
save  his  children,  lest  his  ignorant  children  might 
perish  in  the  flames. 

65.  He  tells  them  the  defect  of  the  house,  and 
says:  This,  young  man*  of  good  family,  is  a  miser- 
able house,  a  dreadful  one ;  the  various  creatures  in 
it,  and  this  fire  to  boot,  form  a  series  of  evils. 

66.  In  it  are  snakes,  mischievous  goblins,  urchins, 
and  ghosts  in  great  number  ;  hyenas,  troops  of  dogs 
and  jackals,  as  well  as  vultures,  seeking  their  prey. 

67.  Such  beings  live  in  this  house,  which,  apart 

'  This  trail  is  wanting  in  the  prose  relation.  The  explana- 
tjoo,  I  tancy,  is  this :  If  the  description  of  the  glowing  house 
refers  to  morning  twilight,  the  father  (Pitdmaha,  or  Day-god) 
will  needs  step  in  afterwards ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evening 
twilight  is  meant,  he  will  already  have  left  the  house.  In  the 
former  case  he  calls  his  children  10  activity,  to  their  daily  work ; 
in  the  Utter  he  admonishes  them  to  uke  their  rest,  exhorts  them 
to  think  of  the  end  of  life. 

'  In  addressing  more  persons  it  Ls  not  uncommon  that  only  cne 
is  addressed  as  representing  the  whole  company. 
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from  the  fire,  is  extremely  dreadful,  and  miserable 
enough ;  and  now  comes  to  it  this  fire  blazing  on 
all  sides. 

68.  The  foolish  boys,  however,  though  admo- 
nished, do  not  mind  their  father's  words,  deluded  as 
they  are  by  their  toys ;  they  do  not  even  under- 
stand him. 

69.  Then  the  man  thinks :  I  am  now  in  anxiety 
on  account  of  my  children.  What  is  the  use  of  my 
having  sons  if  I  lose  them  ?  No,  they  shall  not 
perish  by  this  fire. 

70.  Instantly  a  device  occurred  to  his  mind: 
These  young  (and  ignorant)  children  are  fond  of 
toys,  and  have  none  just  now  to  play  with.  Oh, 
they  are  so  foolish  ! 

71.  He  then  says  to  them  :  Listen,  my  sons,  1 
have  carts  of  different  sorts,  yoked  with  deer,  goats, 
and  excellent  bullocks,  lofty,  great,  and  completely 
furnished. 

72.  They  are  outside  the  house ;  run  out,  do  with 
them  what  you  like ;  for  your  sake  have  I  caused 
them  to  be  made.  Run  out  all  together,  and  rejoice 
to  have  them. 

73.  All  the  boys,  on  hearing  of  such  carts,  exert 
themselves,  immediately  rush  out  hastily,  and  reach, 
free  from  harm,  the  open  air. 

74.  On  seeing  that  the  children  have  come  out, 
the  man  betakes  himself  to  the  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  village*,  and  there  from  the  throne  he  is  sitting 
on  he  says  :  Good  people,  now  I  feel  at  ease. 


*  The  sun  reaches  the  meridian  point.  The  poetic  version 
which  makes  the  falher  enter  the  blazing  house  is  consistent ;  the 
prose  version  has  effaced  a  necessary  irait  of  the  story.    Therefore 
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75.  These  poor  sons  of  mine,  whom  I  have  re- 
covered with  difficulty,  my  own  dear  twenty  young 
dbildren.  were  in  a  dreadful,  wretched,  horrible  house, 
full  of  many  animals. 

76.  As  it  was  burning  and  wrapt  in  thousands  of 
flames,  they  were  amusing  themselves  in  it  with 
playing,  but  now  I  have  rescued  them  all.  There- 
fore I  now  feel  most  happy, 

77.  TTie  children,  seeing  their  father  happy,  ap- 
proached him,  and  said:  Dear  father,  give  us,  as  you 
have  promised*,  tliose  nice  vehicles  of  three  kinds  ; 

78.  And  make  true  all  that  you  promised  us 
in  the  house  when  saying,  *  I  will  give  you  three 
sorts  of  vehicles,'  Do  give  them ;  it  is  now  the 
right  time. 

79.  Now  the  man  (as  we  have  supposed)  had 
a  mighty  treasure  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  pearls ;  he  possessed  bullion,  numerous  slaves, 
domestics,  and  vehicles  of  various  kinds  ; 

80.  Carts  made  of  precious  substances,  yoked 
with  bullocks,  most  excellent,  with  benches*  and 
a  row  of  tinkling  bells,  decorated  with  umbrellas 
and  flags,  and  adorned  with  a  netsvork  of  gems  and 
pearls, 

81.  They  are  embellished  with  gold,  and  arti- 
ficial wreaths  hanging  down  here  and  there ;  covered 
all  around  witli  excellent  cloth  and  fine  white 
muslin. 

Sa,  Those  carts  are  moreover  furnished  with 
choice  mattresses  of  fine  silk,  serving  for  cushions. 


it  is  (Kisterior  to  the  version  in  metre,  and  apparently  belongs  lo 
a  much  later  period. 

'  Yathabbibh&shitam,  var.  Icct.  "bhavitam. 

•  Vedikds. 
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and  covered  with  choice  carpets  showing  tlie  images 
of  cranes  and  swans,  and  worth  thousands  of  ko/is. 

83.  The  carts  are  yoked  with  white  bullocks,  well 
fed,  strong,  of  great  size,  very  fine,  who  are  tended 
by  numerous  persons. 

84.  Such  excellent  carts  that  man  gives  to  all  his 
sons,  who,  overjoyed  and  charmed,  go  and  play 
with  them  in  all  directions. 

85.  In  the  same  manner.  6'Ariputra,  I,  the  great 
Seer,  am  the  protector  and  fatlier  of  all  beings,  and 
all  creatures  who,  childlike,  are  captivated  by  tlie 
pleasures  of  the  triple  world,  are  my  sons. 

86.  This  triple  world  is  as  dreadful  as  that  house, 
overwhelmed  with  a  number  of  evils,  entirely  in- 
flamed on  ever}'  side  by  a  hundred  different  sorts  of 
birth,  old  age,  and  disease, 

87.  But  1,  who  am  detached  from  the  triple  world 
and  serene,  am  living  in  absolute  retirement^  in  a 
wood*.  This  triple  world  is  my  domain,  and  those 
who  in  it  are  suffering  from  burning  heat  are  my 
sons. 

88.  And  I  told  its  evils  because  I  had  resolved 
upon  saving  them,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  me, 
because  ail  of  them  were  ignorant  and  their  hearts 
attached  to  the  pleasures  of  sense. 

89.  Then  I  employ  an  able  device,  and  tell  them 
of  the  three  vehicles,  so  showing  them  the  means 
of  evading^  the  numerous  evils  of  tiae  triple  world 
which  are  known  to  me. 

90.  And  those  of  my  sons  who  adhere  to  me. 

'  EkSntaslhayin. 

^  Vana,  a  wood,  also  means  a  cloud,  the  cloudy  region. 
'  NirdhavanSrthdya;    a  van  lect  has   nirv^panirthSya, 
i.e.  to  allay. 
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who  are  mighty  in  the  six  transcendent  faculties 
(Abhi^^w^)  and  the  triple  science,  the  Pratyeka- 
buddhas,  as  well  as  the  Bodhisattvas  unable  to 
slide  back ; 

91.  And  those  (others)  who  equally  are  my  sons, 
to  them  I  just  now  am  showing,  by  means  of  this 
excellent  allegory,  the  single  Buddha-vehicle.  Re- 
ceive it ;  ye  shall  all  become  Ginas, 

92.  It  is  most  excellent  and  sweet,  the  most  ex- 
alted in  the  world,  that  knowledge  of  the  Buddhas, 
the  most  high  among  men  ;  it  is  sometliing  sublime 
and  adorable. 

93.  The  powers,  meditations,  degrees  of  emanci- 

I  pation  and  self-concentration  by  many  hundreds  of 
ko/is,  that  is  the  exalted  vehicle  in  which  the  sons 
of  Buddha  take  a  never-ending  delight. 

94.  In  playing  with  it  they  pass  days  and  nights, 
fortnights,  months,  seasons,  years,  intermediate  kal- 
pas,  nay,  thousands  of  ko/is  of  kalpas'. 

95.  This  is  the  lofty  vehicle  of  jewels  which 
sundry  Bodhisattvas  and  the  disciples  listening  to 
the  Sugata  employ  to  go  and  sport  on  the  terrace 
of  enlightenment. 

96.  Know  then,  Tishya*.  that  there  is  no  second 


*  As  the  mean  duration  of  a  man's  Hfe  extends  over  Uicusands 
LOf  koJis  of  kalpas  or  JEons,  it  is  evident  that  the  ^on  here 
r  meant  is  in  reality  an  extremely  small  particle  of  time,  an  atom. 
The  meaning  attached  to  it  was  perhaps  that  of  asu  or  prdna, 
a  respiration.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  more  probable  that  kalpa, 
as  ftynonymotis  with  rOpa,  simply  denotes  a  unit,  e.g.  of  atoms  of 
time. 

'  Le.  ^^putra,   otherwise   named  Upatishya,  i.e.  secondary 
Hsbya.     The  canonical  etymology  of  the  name  of  Upatishya  is 
^to  be   found   in    Burnoufs   Introduction,  p.  48,  and   Schiefner^s 
ebcnsbeschreibung,  p.  255. 
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vehicle  in  this  world  anywhere  to  be  found,  in  what- 
ever direction  thou  shalt  search,  apart  from  the 
device  (shown)  by  the  most  high  among  men. 

97.  Ye  are  my  children,  I  am  your  father,  who  has 
removed  you  from  pain,  from  the  triple  world,  from 
fear  and  danger,  when  you  had  been  burning  for 
many  ko/is  of  i^ons, 

98.  And  I  am  teaching  blessed  rest  (Nirv&«a),  in 
so  far  as,  though  you  have  not  yet  reached  (final)  rest, 
you  are  delivered  from  the  trouble  of  the  mundane 
whirl,  provided  you  seek  the  vehicle  of  the  Buddhas. 

99.  Any  Bodhisattvas  here  present  obey  my 
Buddha-rules.  Such  is  the  skilfulness  of  the  G'lna. 
that  he  disciplines  many  Bodhisattvas. 

100.  When  the  creatures  in  tiiis  world  delight  in 
low  and  contemptible  pleasures,  then  the  Chief  of 
the  world,  who  always  speaks  the  truth,  indicates 
pain  as  the  (first)  great  truth. 

10 1.  And  to  those  who  are  ignorant  and  too 
simple-minded  to  discover  the  root  of  that  pain 
1  lay  open  the  way  :  '  Awaking  of  full  consciousness, 
strong  desire  is  the  origin  of  painV' 

102.  AU-ays  try,  unattached*,  to  suppress  desire. 
This  is  my  third  truth,  that  of  suppression.  It  is  an 
infallible  means  of  deliverance  ;  for  by  practising 
this  method  one  shall  become  emancipated'*. 

103.  And  from  what  are  they  emancipated,  Skr'i- 

'  SamudAgama^,  tr/sbna  du^khasya  sambhavaA.  lam 
not  certain  of  the  translation  orsamudSgama,  which  recurs  below 
in  Chap.  V,  in  the  apparent  sens*  of  full  knowledge,  agreeing  with 
what  the  dictionaries  give. 

'  Anijr/UiyS. 

'  Na  *o  mdrgam  hi  bhdvitva  vimuklu  bhoti  (var.  lect. 
bhotu).  The  words  na  io  spoil  metre  and  sense,  and  must  be 
expunged. 
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putra  ?  They  are  emancipated  from  chimeras'.  Yet 
they  are  not  wholly  freed ;  the  Chief  declares  that 
they  have  not  yet  reached  (final  and  complete)  rest 
ID  this  world. 

104.  Why  is  it  that  I  do  not  pronounce  one  to  be 
delivered  before  one's  having  reached  the  highest, 
supreme  enlightenment  ?  (Because)  such  is  my  will ; 
1  am  the  ruler  of  the  law*,  who  is  born  in  this  world 
to  lead  to  beatitude. 

105.  This,  ^'ariputra,  is  the  closing  word  of  my  law 
which  now  at  the  last  time  I  pronounce'  for  the  weal 
of  the  world  including  the  gods.  Preach  it  in  all 
quarters. 

106.  And  if  some  one  speaks  to  you  these  words, 
'  I  joyfully  accept,'  and  with  signs  of  utmost  reverence 
receives  this  Slitra.  thou  mayst  consider  that  man 
to  be  unable  to  slide  back*. 

107.  To  believe  in  this  SCttra  one  must  have  seen 
former  Tath^gatas,  paid  honour  to  them,  and  heard 
a  law  similar  to  this. 

108.  To  believe  in  my  supreme  word  one  must 
have  seen  me;  thou  and  the  assembly  of  monks 
have  seen  all  these  Bodhisattvas. 

109.  This  SQtra  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  ignorant*, 


'  KuUfia  te,  51riputA,  virouktd  ?  AsantagrdMtu  (abl.)  vimukta 
bfaonti ;  na[^j  tdva  te  sanntu  tnuku  bhonti. 

*  Dbarinar&^a,  a  well-knovrn  epithet  of  Yama  the  god  of  death; 
be  is  the  real  tamer  of  men,  the  master  of  gods  and  men,  &c. 

*  Mama  dharroamudrg  (properly,  seal,  closure  of  my  law) 
'yl  par<(ak&le  (var.  iect.  pajj(imi  kale)  maya  adya  (var.  lect 

mam&dya)  bh^shita. 

'  Or,  to  swerve  from  his  course,  his  purpose. 

*  Properly,  young  children,  because  one  must  have  seen  former 
LT&thigacas,  i-  e.  Uved  some  revolving  sans  before  having  an  idea 

rdcaUt 
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and  I  do  not  pronounce  it  before  having  penetrated 
to  superior  knowledge.  Indeed,  it  is  not  within  the 
range  of  the  disciples,  nor  do  the  Pratyekabuddhas 
come  to  it. 

110.  But  tiiou,  »S'dnputra,  hast  good  will,  not  to 
speak  of  my  other  disciples  here.  They  will  walk 
in  my  faith,  though  each  cannot  have  his  individual 
knowledge. 

111.  But  do  not  speak  of  this  matter  to  haughty 
persons,  nor  to  conceited  ones,  nor  to  Yogins  who 
are  not  self-reslrained  ;  for  the  fools,  always  revelling 
in  sensual  pleasures,  might  in  their  blindness  scorn 
the  law  manifested. 

112.  Now  hear  the  dire  results  when  one  scorns 
my  skil fulness  and  the  Buddha-rules  for  ever  fixed 
in  the  world ;  when  one,  with  sullen  brow,  scorns 
the  vehicle. 

1 1 3.  Hear  the  destiny  of  those  who  have  scorned 
such  a  SAtra  like  this,  whether  during  my  lifetime  or 
after  my  NirvAwa,  or  who  have  wronged  the  monks. 

114.  After  having  disappeared  from  amongst 
men,  they  shall  dwell  in  the  lowest  hell  (AviXii) 
during  a  whole  kalpa,  and  thereafter  they  shall  fall 
lower  and  lower,  the  fools,  passing  through  repeated 
births  for  many  intermediate  kalpas. 

1 15.  And  when  they  have  vanished  from  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  hell,  they  shall  further  descend  to 
the  condition  of  brutes,  be  even  as  dogs  and  jackals, 
and  become  a  sport  to  others. 

116.  Under  such  circumstances  they  shall  grow 
blackish  of  colour,  spotted,  covered  with  sores,  itchy; 
moreover,  they  shall  be  hairless  and  feeble,  (all) 
those  who  have  an  aversion  to  my  supreme  en- 
lightenment 
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1 1 7.  They  are  ever  despised  amongst  animals  :  hit 
by  clods  or  weapons  they  yell ;  everywhere  they  are 
threatened  with  sticks,  and  their  bodies  are  emaci- 
ated from  hunger  and  thirst. 

118.  Sometimes  they  become  camels  or  asses, 
carrj'ing  loads,  and  are  beaten  with  whips  ^  and 
sticks  ;  they  are  constantly  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  eating,  the  fools  who  have  scorned  the  Buddha- 
rule. 

119.  At  other  times  they  become  ugly  jackals, 
half  blind  and  crippled*;  the  helpless  creatures  are 
vexed  by  the  village  boys,  who  throw  clods  and 
weapons  at  them. 

120.  Again  shooting  off  from  that  place,  those 
fools  become  animals  with  bodies  of  five  hundred 
yc^anas,  whirling  round,  dull  and  lazy. 

121.  They  have  no  feet,  and  creep  on  the  belly^ ; 
fcto  be  devoured   by  many  ko/is  of  animals  is  the 

dreadful  punishment  they  have  to  suffer  for  having 
scorned  a  SOtra  like  this. 

122.  And  whenever  they  assume  a  human  shape, 
they  are  born  crippled,  maimed*,  crooked,  one-eyed, 
blind,  dull,  and  low,  they  having  no  faith  in  my 
SCkcnu 


idi). 


'  Kasha,  V2X.  lect  sata,  with  a  marginal  correction  sada  (for 
BarnooTs  'cent  bStons'  is  evidently  based   upon   the 
ng  sat  a. 

'  KifTaknkuni/ak&x^a,vaT.lect.  v&Iaka", with  marginal  correc- 
Llion  k.4naka\  The  transUtion  is  doubtful;  of.  st.  116  below. 
|.Ku/i</aka  I  connect  wiih  kun/=vikalikaraAe  and  the  Greek 


'Krorfasaffrkrin,var.lect,''sa«^nin,with  correction "samkk in, 
the  reading  I  have  followed,  taking  sa/nkkin  to  be  identical  with 
sakkin,  a  Prikrii  form  of  Sanskrit  sarpin. 

*  Kuffi/ak^lahgaka,  for  which  I  read  ^kalingaka. 
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125.  Nobody  keeps  their  side^ ;  a  putrid  smell  is 
continually  issuing  from  their  mouths  ;  an  evil  spirit 
has  entered  the  body  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
this  supreme  enlightenment 

124.  Needy,  obliged  to  do  menial  labour,  always 
in  another's  service,  feeble,  and  subject  to  many 
diseases  they  go  about  in  the  world,  unprotected. 

125.  The  man  whom  they  happen  to  serve  is 
unwilling  to  give  them  much,  and  what  he  gives  is 
soon  lost     Such  is  the  fruit  of  sinfulness. 

126.  Even  the  best-prepared  medicaments,  admi- 
nistered to  them  by  able  men,  do,  under  those 
circumstances,  but  increase  their  illness,  and  the 
disease  has  no  end. 

127.  Some  commit  thefts,  affrays,  assaults,  or  acts 
of  hostility,  whereas  others  commit  robberies  of 
goods ;  (all  this)  befalls  the  sinner. 

128.  Never  does  he  behold  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
the  King  of  kings  ruling  the  earth®,  for  he  is  doomed 
to  live  at  a  wrong  time*,  he  who  scorns  my  Buddha- 
rulc. 

129.  Nor  does  that  foolish  person  listen  to  the 
law ;  he  is  deaf  and  senseless ;  he  never  finds  rest, 
because  he  has  scorned  this  enlightenment. 

130.  During  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  .(^ons  equal  to  the  sand  of  the  Ganges  he 
shall  be  dull  and  defective;  that  is  the  evil  result 
from  scorning  this  SOtra. 

'  Apratyacfka,  var.  lect.  apratyantya.  The  rendering  is 
doubtful.  I  lake  it  to  be  synonymous  with  apaksha;  cf.  note, 
p.  17. 

*  Mahi,  i.e.  Sansk.  mahtm. 

'  In  the  darkness  of  hell,  i.  e.  in  common  parlance,  at  night- 
time, when  nobody  can  behold  the  sun. 
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131.  Hell  is  his  garden  (or  monastery),  a  place 
of  misfortune'  his  abode;  he  is  continually  living 
amongst  asses,  hogs,  jackals,  and  dogs, 

132.  And  when  he  has  assumed  a  human  shape 
he  is  to  be  blind,  deaf,  and  stupid,  the  servant  of 
another,  and  always  poor. 

133.  Diseases,  myriads  of  koris  of  wounds  on  the 
body,  scab,  itch,  scurf,  leprosy,  blotch,  a  foul  smell 
are,  in  that  condition,  his  covering  and  apparel. 

134.  His  sight  is  dim  to  distinguish  the  real. 
His  anger  appears  mighty  in  him,  and  his  passion 
is  most  violent;  he  always  delights  in  animal 
wombs. 

135.  Were  I  to  go  on,  ^ariputra,  for  a  whole 
vEon,  enumerating  the  evils  of  him  who  shall  scorn 
my  SQtra,  I  should  not  come  to  an  end. 

136.  And  since  I  am  fully  aware  of  it,  I  com- 
mand thee,  ^driputra,  that  thou  shalt  not  expound  a 
Si^tra  like  this  before  foolish  people. 

137.  But  those  who  are  sensible,  instructed, 
thoughtful,  clever,  and  learned,  who  strive  after 
the  highest  supreme  enlightenment,  to  them  ex- 
pound its  real  meaning. 

138.  Those  who  have  seen  many  ko^s  of  Bud- 
dhas.  planted  immeasurably  many  roots  of  good- 
ness, and  undertaken  a  strong  vow,  to  them  expound 
its  real  meaning. 

139.  Those  who,  full  of  energy  and  ever  kind- 
hearted,  have  a  long  time  been  developing  the 
feeling  of  kindness,  have  given  up  body  and  life» 
in  their  presence  thou  mayst  preach  this  SOtra. 


■  ApSya,  properly  'going  away,  disappearance/  ihe  reverse  of 
Qpjya, '  approaching.* 
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140.  Those  who  show  mutual  love  and  respect, 
keep  no  intercourse  with  ignorant  people,  and  are 
content  to  live  in  mountain  caverns,  to  tiiem  expound 
this  hallowed  Siltra. 

141.  If  thou  see  sons  of  Buddha  who  attach  them- 
selves to  virtuous  friends  and  avoid  bad  friends, 
then  reveal  to  them  this  Siitra. 

142.  Those  sons  of  Buddha  who  have  not  broken 
the  moral  vows,  are  pure  like  gems  and  jewels,  and 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  great  Sfitras,  before 
those  thou  mayst  propound  this  SQtra. 

143.  Those  who  are  not  irascible,  ever  sincere, 
full  of  compassion  for  all  living  beings,  and  respect- 
ful towards  the  Sugata,  before  those  tliou  mayst 
propound  this  Stitra. 

144.  To  one  who  in  the  congregation,  without 
any  hesitation  and  distraction  of  mind,  speaks  to 
expound  the  law,  with  many  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
illustrations,  thou  mayst  manifest  this  SCltra. 

145.  And  he  who,  desirous  of  acquiring  all-know- 
ingness,  respectfully  lifts  his  joined  hands  to  his 
head,  or  who  seeks  in  all  directions  to  find  some 
monk  of  sacred  eloquence ; 

146.  And  he  who  keeps  (in  memory)  the'great 
SOtras,  while  he  never  shows  any  liking  for  other 
books,  nor  even  knows  a  single  stanza  from  another 
work ;  to  all  of  them  thou  mayst  expound  this 
sublime  SQtra. 

147.  He  who  seeks  such  an  excellent  SQtra  as 
this,  and  after  obtaining  it  devoutly  worships  it,  is 
like  the  man  who  wears  a  relic  of  die  Tathagata  he 
has  eagerly  sought  for. 

148.  Never  mind  other  Sfltras  nor  other  books 
in  which  a  profane  philosophy  is  taught ;  such  books 
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are  fit  for  the  foolish;  avoid  them  and  preach  this 
Sfitra. 

149.  During  a  full  JEon,  k^driputra,  I  could  speak 
of  thousands  of  ko/is  of  (connected)  points,  (but 
this  suffices);  thou  mayst  reveal  this  Slltra  to  all 
who  are  striving  after  the  highest  supreme  en- 
lightenment 
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DISPOSITION. 


As  the  venerable  SubhOti,  the  venerable  MahS- 
K&tyAyana,  the  venerable  Mahfi  -  Klfj'apa,  and 
the  venerable  Maha-MaiidgalyAyana  heard  this 
law  unheard  of  before,  and  as  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  they  heard  the  future  destiny  of 
6'anputra  to  superior  perfect  enlightenment,  they 
were  struck  witli  wonder,  amazement,  and  rapture. 
They  instantly  rose  from  their  seats  and  went  up 
to  the  place  where  the  Lord  was  sitting;  after 
throwing  their  cloak  over  one  shoulder,  fixing  the 
right  knee  on  the  ground  and  lifting  up  their  joined 
hands  before  the  Lord,  looking  up  to  him,  their 
bodies  bent,  bent  down  and  inclined,  they  addressed 
the  Lord  in  this  strain  : 

Lord,  we  are  old,  aged,  advanced  in  years ; 
honoured  as  seniors  in  this  assemblage  of  monks. 
Worn  out  by  old  age  we  fancy  that  we  have 
attained  Nirvawa ;  we  make  no  efforts,  O  Lord, 
for  supreme  perfect  enlightenment;  our  force  and 
exertion  are  inadequate  to  it.  Though  the  Lord 
preaches  the  law  and  has  long  continued  sitting,  and 
though  we  have  attended  to  that  preaching  of  the 
law,  yet.  O  Lord,  as  we  have  so  long  been  sitting 
and  so  long  attended  the  Lord's  service,  our 
greater  and  minor  members,  as  well  as  the  joints 
and  articulations,  begin  to  ache.  Hence,  O  Lord, 
we  are  unable,  in  spite  of  the  Lord's  preaching,  to 
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realise  the  fact  that  all  is  vanity  (or  void),  purpose- 
less (or  causeless,  or  unconditioned),  and  unfixed  ^ ;  we 
have  conceived  no  longing  after  the  Buddha-laws,  the 
divisions  of  the  Buddha-fields,  the  sports*  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas  or  TathSgatas.  For  by  having  fled  out  of  the 
triple  world,  O  Lord,  we  imagined  having  attained 
Nirv4«a,  and  we  are  decrepit  from  old  age.  Hence, 
O  Lord,  though  we  have  exhorted  other  Bodhisattvas 
and  instructed  them  in  supreme  perfect  enlighten- 
ment, we  have  in  doing  so  never  conceived  a  single 
thought  of  longing.  And  just  now,  O  Lord,  we  are 
hearing  from  the  Lord  that  disciples  also  may  be 
predestined  to  supreme  perfect  enlightenment  We 
are  astonished  and  amazed,  and  deem  it  a  great 
gain,  O  Lord,  that  to-day,  on  a  sudden,  we  have 
heard  from  the  Lord  a  voice  such  as  we  never  heard 
before.  We  have  acquired  a  magnificent  jewel,  O 
Lord,  an  incomparable  jewel.  We  had  not  sought, 
nor  searched,  nor  expected,  nor  required  so  mag- 
nificent a  jewel.  It  has  become  clear  to  us^  O 
Lord ;  it  has  become  clear  to  us,  O  Sugata. 

It  is  a  case,  O  Lord,  as  if  a  certain  man  went 


'  Sfln}*ataniniitt:ipra»ihitft;7i  sarvam.  The  commentary  on 
Dbammapacb,  vcr.  92  (p.  281),  gives  an  explanation  of  the  Pali 
terms  sDJifiata,  animitca,  and  appanthita.  His  interpretation 
ii  too  artificial  to  be  of  much  use.  In  the  verse  referred  to  we 
find  BuAAata  apparently  as  an  adjective,  but  till  wc  find  such 
an  adjective  in  another  place,  it  is  safer  to  doubt  its  existence 
altogether.  Apranihita  is,  to  my  apprehension,  unfixed,  not 
fixed  beforehand,  not  determined  providentially ;  it  may  also  mean 
nnpremediuted. 

■  Or,  display  of  magical  phenomena. 

'  Praiibhiili  no;  a  would-be  correction  has  pratil^bfaino, 
whkb  is  inadmissible,  because  viilh  this  reading  the  pronoun 
Tayam  caimot  be  left  out. 
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away  from  his  father  and  betook  liimself  to  some 
other  place.  He  lives  there  in  foreign  parts  for 
many  years,  t^venty  or  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty.  In 
course  of  time  the  one  (the  father)  becomes  a  great 
man  ;  the  other  (the  son)  is  poor;  in  seeking  a  live- 
lihood for  the  sake  of  food  and  clothing  he  roams  in 
all  directions  and  goes  to  some  place,  whereas  his 
fatlier  removes  to  another  country.  The  latter  has 
much  wealtli,  gold,  corn  \  treasures,  and  granaries ; 
possesses  much  (wrought)  gold  and  silver,  many 
gems,  pearls,  lapis  lazuli,  conch  shells,  and  stones(?), 
corals,  gold  and  silver ;  many  slaves  male  and 
female,  servants  for  menial  work  and  journeymen ; 
is  rich  in  elephants,  horses,  carriages,  cows,  and 
sheep.  He  keeps  a  large  retinue;  has  his  money 
invested  in  great  territories  ^  and  does  great 
things  in  business,  money-lending,  agriculture,  and 
commerce. 

In  course  of  time,  Lord,  that  poor  man,  in  quest  of 
food  and  clothing,  roaming  through  villages,  towns, 
boroughs,  provinces,  kingdoms,  and  royal  capitals, 
reaches  the  place  where  his  father,  the  owner  of 
much  wealth  and  gold,  treasures  and  granaries,  is 
residing.  Now  the  poor  man's  father.  Lord,  the 
owner  of  much  wealth  and  gold,  treasures  and 
granaries,  who  was  residing  in  that  town,  had 
always  and  ever  been  thinking  of  the  son  he  had 
lost  fifty  years  ago,  but  he  gave  no  utterance  to 
his  thoughts  before  oUiers,  and  was  only  pining  in 
himself  and  thinking :    I    am  old,  aged,   advanced 


*  Dhinya,  wanting  in  some  MSS. 

'  Mahd^anapadcshu  dhanikaA.    Tlie  translation  is  doubtful; 
the  words  may  as  well  mean,  a  creditor  of  people  at  large. 


in  years,  and  possess  abundance  of  bulIiohVgolcT; 
money  and  com,  treasures  and  granaries,  but  have 
no  son.  It  is  to  be  feared  lest  death  shall  overtake 
me  and  all  this  perish  unused.  Repeatedly  he  was 
thinking  of  that  son  :  O  how  happy  should  I  be, 
were  my  son  to  enjoy  this  mass  of  wealth  ! 

Meanwhile,  Lord,  the  poor  man  in  search  of  food 
and  clothing  \vzs  gradually  approaching  the  house  of 
the  rich  man,  the  owner  of  abundant  bullion,  gold, 
money  and  corn,  treasures  and  granaries.  And  the 
father  of  the  poor  man  happened  to  sit  at  the  door 
of  his  house,  surrounded  and  waited  upon  by  a  great 
crowd  of  BWihmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vai^yas,  and  ^V&dras; 
he  was  sitting  on  a  magnificent  throne  with  a  foot- 
stool decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  while  dealing 
with  hundred  thousands  of  ko/is  of  gold-pieces,  and 
fanned  with  a  chowrie,  on  a  spot  under  an  extended 
awning  inlaid  with  pearls  and  flowers  and  adorned 
with  hanging  garlands  of  jewels  ;  sitting  (in  short)  in 
great  pomp.  The  poor  man,  Lord,  saw  his  own 
father  in  such  pomp  sitting  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  surrounded  with  a  great  crowd  of  people 
and  doing  a  householder's  business.  The  poor  man 
frightened,  terrified,  alarmed,  seized  with  a  feeling 
of  horripilation  all  over  the  body,  and  agitated  in 
mind,  reflects  thus:  Unexpectedly  have  I  here 
fallen  in  with  a  king  or  grandee.  People  like  me 
have  nothing  to  do  here;  let  me  go;  in  the  street 
of  the  poor  I  am  likely  to  find  food  and  clothing 
without  much  difficulty.  Let  me  no  longer  tarry  at 
this  place,  lest  I  be  taken  to  do  forced  labour  or 
incur  some  other  injury. 

Thereupon,  Lord,  the  poor  man  quickly  departs, 
runs  off,  does  not  tarry  from  fear  of  a  series  of 


V\:- 


sUp^sed  dangers.  But  the  rich  man,  sitting  on 
the  throne  at  the  door  of  his  mansion,  has  recog- 
nised his  son  at  first  sight,  in  consequence  whereof 
he  is  content,  in  high  spirits,  charmed,  delighted, 
filled  with  joy  and  cheerfulness.  He  thinks  :  Won- 
derful !  he  who  is  to  enjoy  this  plenty  of  bullion, 
gold,  money  and  corn,  treasures  and  granaries,  has 
been  found!  He  of  whom  I  have  been  thinking 
again  and  again,  is  here  now  tliat  I  am  old,  aged, 
advanced  in  years. 

At  the  same  time,  moment,  and  instant,  Lord,  he 
despatches  couriers,  to  whom  he  says  :  Go,  sirs,  and 
quickly  fetch  me  that  man.  The  fellows  thereon 
all  run  forth  in  full  speed  and  overtake  the  poor 
man,  who,  frightened,  terrified,  alarmed,  seized  with 
a  feeling  of  horripilation  all  over  his  body,  agitated 
in  mind,  utters  a  lamentable  cry  of  distress,  screams, 
and  exclaims :  1  have  given  you  no  offence.  But 
the  fellows  drag  the  poor  man,  however  lamenting, 
violently  with  them.  He,  frightened,  terrified, 
alarmed,  seized  with  a  feeling  of  horripilation  all 
over  his  body,  and  agitated  in  mind,  thinks  by 
himself;  I  fear  lest  I  shall  be  punished  w^itli  capital 
punishment  ^  I  am  lost.  He  faints  away,  and  falls 
on  the  earth.  His  father  dismayed  and  near  de- 
spondency" says  to  those  fellows:  Do  not  carry'  the 

'  According  to  ihe  reading  vadliyddant/ya^.  If  we  read 
vadhyo  d.a.ndy3.h,  the  rendering  would  be,  executed  or  punished 
(fined).    Cf.  stanza  19  below. 

*  Visha«Kaj*a  sSdasanne  /flsya  sa  pit&  bhavel ;  var.  lecL 
v.sySd  Ssannaj-^a  ^dsya  s.  p.b.  Both  readings  are  corrupt;  we 
have  to  read  sddasannaj^a.  The  final  e  of  asanne  is  likely  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  original  MAgadhI  (not  Pali)  text,  the  e  being 
the  nom.  case  sing,  of  masculine  words  in  a. 

*  M&  bhavanta  enam  (var.  lect.  evam)  purusham  dyishur 
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man  in  that  manner.  With  these  words  he  sprinkles 
him  with  cold  water  without  addressing  him  any 
further.  For  that  householder  knows  the  poor 
man's  humble  disposition  ^  and  his  o^vn  elevated 
position ;   yet  he  feels  that  the  man  is  his  son. 

The  householder,  Lord,  skilfully  conceals  from 
every  one  that  it  is  his  son.  He  calls  one  of  his 
servants  and  says  to  him  :  Go,  sirrah,  and  tell  that 
poor  man :  Go,  sirrah,  whither  thou  likest ;  thou  art 
free.  The  servant  obeys,  approaches  tlie  poor  man 
and  tells  him:  Go,  sirrah,  whither  thou  likest;  thou 
art  free.  The  poor  man  is  astonished  and  amazed 
at  hearing  these  words;  he  leaves  that  spot  and 
wanders  to  the  street  of  the  poor  in  search  of  food 
and  clothing.  In  order  to  attract  him  the  house- 
holder practises  an  able  device.  He  employs  for  it 
two  men  ill-favoured  and  of  little  splendour  ^  Go, 
sa}-s  he,  go  to  the  man  you  saw  in  this  place ;  hire 
him  in  your  own  name  for  a  double  daily  fee,  and 
order  him  to  do  work  here  in  my  house.  And  if  he 
asks:  What  work  shall  I  have  to  do?  tell  him: 
Help  us  in  clearing  the   heap  of  dirt.     The  two 


(var.  lecL  inayeyur)  itl  A  would-be  correction  has  dnayata, 
at  any  rate  a  blunder;,  because  Innyant  a  would  be  required.  The 
original  reading  may  have  been  Snayishur,  in  common  Sanskrit 
Inatshur.  Quite  dilferent  is  the  reading,  atha  khatu  sa  daridra- 
pnruftham  ^nayantv  iti  tam  enam  jitalena,  &c., ' thereupon 
be  (the  ricb  man)  ordered  the  poor  man  10  be  brought  before  him 
and.'  ftc. 

*  Here  and  repeatedly  in  the  sequel  the  term  hlnidhimuk- 
tati  would  much  better  be  rendered  by  '  bumble  or  low  position.* 

*  Durvarn^v  alpau^^askau.  The  idiomatic  meaning  of  dur- 
varna  a.  is  'haWng  a  bad  complexion  or  colour  (eg.  from  ill 
health)  and  little  viuliiy  or  vigour.'  The  artificial  or  so-called 
etymological  meaning  may  be, '  of  bad  caste  and  of  little  splendour 
CH*  majetly;'  see,  however,  below  at  stanza  21. 


fellows  go  and  seek  the  poor  man  and  engage  him 
for  such  work  as  mentioned.  Thereupon  the  t%vo 
fellows  conjointly  with  the  poor  man  clear  the  heap 
of  dirt  in  the  house  for  the  daily  pay  they  receive 
from  the  rich  man,  while  they  take  up  their  abode 
in  a  hovel  of  straw  *  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rich  man's  dwelling.  And  that  rich  man  beholds 
through  a  window  his  own  son  clearing  the  heap  of 
dirt,  at  which  sight  he  is  anew  struck  with  wonder 
and  astonishment. 

Then  the  householder  descends  from  his  mansion, 
lays  off  his  wreath  and  ornaments,  parts  with  his 
soft,  clean,  and  gorgeous  attire,  puts  on  dirty  rai- 
ment, takes  a  basket  in  his  right  hand,  smears  his 
body  with  dust,  and  goes  to  his  son,  whom  he 
greets  from  afar,  and  thus  addresses :  Please,  take 
the  baskets  and  without  delay  remove  the  dust.  By 
this  device  he  manages  to  speak  to  his  son,  to  have 
a  talk  with  him  and  say  :  Do,  sirrah,  remain  here  in 
my  service ;  do  not  go  again  to  another  place ;  I 
will  give  thee  extra  pay,  and  whatever  thou  wantest 
thou  mayst  confidently  ask  me,  be  it  the  price  of  a 
pot,  a  smaller  pot,  a  boiler  or  wood  *,  or  be  it  the 

'  The  MSS.  vary  considerably,  and  are  moreover  inconsistent 
in  their  readings  of  this  word  One  has  grr'haparisare  ka/a- 
pallikuTiitikayS;  another,  g.  kapa/dliku/ikAyaw  (r.  ka/apali*' 
or  ka/opali");  a  third,  gr/hapatisakare  (mere  nonsense  for 
grrTiaparisare)  ka/apalikuTi^ikayam.  Paliku/ika  is  evi- 
dently a  variation  of  opariku/i,  pali  being  a  Magadhi  furm  for 
pari,  or  the  Prdkrit  of  prali  or  pari.  The  11  is  clearly  wrong. 
Ka/a  may  mean  mat,  straw,  and  boards. 

"  The  rendering  of  this  passage  is  doubtful.  Bumouf  takes  the 
words  pot  (ku«f/a),  small  pot  {ku«(/ikd),  boiler  (sth&lika),  and 
k^shMa  to  denote  measures.  He  may  be  right,  ttiough  in  the 
absence  of  sufUcient  evidence  for  kdshMa  denoting  a  measure  or 
^-alue,  I  thought  it  safer  to  take  the  word  in  ihe  usual  sense. 
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price  of  salt,  food,  or  clothing.  I  have  got  an  old 
cloak,  man ;  if  thou  shouldst  want  it,  ask  me  for  it, 
I  will  give  it.  Any  utensil  of  such  sort*,  when  thou 
wanlest  to  have  it,  I  will  give  thee.  Be  at  ease, 
fellow ;  look  upon  me  as  if  I  were  thy  father,  for  I 
am  older  and  thou  art  younger,  and  thou  hast  ren- 
dered me  much  service  by  clearing  this  heap  of  dirt, 
and  as  long  as  thou  hast  been  in  my  service  thou 
hast  never  shown  nor  art  showing  wickedness, 
crookedness,  arrogance,  or  hy[x»crisy;  I  have  dis- 
covered in  thee  no  vice  at  all  of  such  as  are  com- 
monly seen  in  other  man-servants.  From  henc^ 
forward  thou  art  to  me  like  my  own  son. 

From  that  time,  Lord,  the  householder,  addresses 
the  poor  man  by  the  name  of  son,  and  the  latter 
feels  in  presence  of  tlie  householder  as  a  son  to 
his  father.  In  this  manner.  Lord,  the  householder 
affected  with  longing  for  his  son  employs  him  for 
the  clearing  of  the  heap  of  dirt  during  twenty  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  poor  man  feels  quite  at  ease 
in  the  mansion  to  go  in  and  out,  though  he  continues 
taking  his  abode  in  the  hovel  of  straw  *. 

After  a  while,  Lord,  the  householder  falls  sick, 
and  feels  that  the  time  of  his  death  is  near  at  hand. 
He  says  to  the  poor  man  :  Come  hither,  man,  I  pos- 
sess abundant  bullion,  gold,  money  and  corn,  treasures 
and  granaries.  I  am  very  sick,  and  wish  to  iiave  one 
upon  whom  to  bestow  (my  wealth);  by  whom  it  is  to 
be  received,  and  widi  whom  it  is  to  be  deposited'. 
Accept  it     For  in  the  same  manner  as  I  am  the 

*  It  seems  lo  roe  that  this  refera  to  kuix/a,  &c. 

*  Here  ka/apalikun^e,var.  lect  ka/akapallikuujie  andka/a- 
pa/ika»^ikdydm. 

'  MSS.  yaHa  nidhitavyam;  we  have  to  r«ad  yatra  a°. 
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owner  of  it.  so  art  thou,  but  thou  shalt  not  suffer 
anything  of  it  to  be  wasted. 

And  so,  Lord,  the  poor  man  accepts  the  abundant 
bullion,  gold,  money  and  corn,  treasures  and  grana- 
ries of  the  rich  man,  but  for  himself  he  is  quite 
indifferent  to  it.  and  requires  nothing  from  it,  not 
even  so  much  as  the  price  of  a  prastha  of  flour ;  he 
continues  living  in  the  same  hovel  of  straw  and 
considers  himself  as  poor  as  before. 

After  a  while.  Lord,  the  householder  perceives 
that  his  son  is  able  to  save,  mature  and  mentally 
developed  ;  that  in  the  consciousness  of  his  nobility 
he  feels  abashed,  ashamed,  disgusted,  when  thinking 
of  his  former  poverty.  The  time  of  his  death 
approaching,  he  sends  for  the  poor  man,  presents 
him  to  a  gathering  of  his  relations,  and  before  the 
king  or  king's  peer  and  in  the  presence  of  citizens 
and  country-people  makes  the  following  speech : 
Hear,  gentlemen  !  this  is  my  own  son,  by  me  begot- 
ten. It  is  now  fifty  years  that  he  disappeared  from 
such  and  such  a  town.  He  is  called  so  and  so,  and 
myself  am  called  so  and  so.  In  searching  after  him 
I  have  from  that  town  come  hither.  He  is  my  son, 
I  am  his  father.  To  him  I  leave  all  my  revenues^ 
and  all  my  personal  (or  private)  wealth  shall  he 
acknowledge  (his  own). 

The  poor  man,  Lord,  hearing  this  speech  was 
astonished  and  amazed ;  he  thought  by  himself : 
Unexpectedly  have  I  obtained  this  bullion,  gold, 
money  and  corn,  treasures  and  granaries. 

Even  so,  O  Lord,  do  we  represent  tlie  sons  of  the 


*  The  terms  used  in  the  text  are,  remarkably  enough,  yaA 
ka^j^in  mamopabhogo'sti,  which  seems  to  differ -from  the  fol- 
lowing yaAAa  me  kin^id  asti  pratySlmakam  dhanam. 
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Tath^^gata,  and  the  Talhagata  says  to  us :  Ye  are 
my  sons,  as  the  householder  did.  We  were 
oppressed,  O  Lord,  with  three  difficulties,  viz.  the 
difficulty  of  pain,  the  difficulty  of  conceptions ',  the 
difficulty  of  transition  (or  evolution) ;  and  in  the 
worldly  whirl  we  were  disposed  to  what  is  low^. 
Then  have  we  been  prompted  by  the  Lord  to  ponder 
on  the  numerous  inferior  laws  (or  conditions,  tilings) 
that  are  similar  to  a  heap  of  dirt-  Once  directed  to 
them  we  have  been  practising,  making  efforts,  and 
seeking  for  nothing  but  NirvA^/a  as  our  fee*.  We 
were  content,  O  Lord,  with  the  NirvAwa  obtained, 
and  thought  to  have  gained  much  at  the  hands  of 
the  TaihSgata  because  of  our  having  applied  our- 
selves to  these  laws,  practised,  and  made  efforts. 
But  the  Lord  takes  no  notice  of  us,  does  not  mix 
witli  us,  nor  tell  us  that  this  treasure  of  the  TathS- 
gata's  knowledge  shall  belong  to  us,  though  the 
Lord  skilfully  appoints  us  as  heirs  to  this  treasure 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Tathiigata.  And  we,  O  Lord, 
are  not  (impatiently)  longing  to  enjoy  it,  because  we 
deem  it  a  great  gain  already  to  receive  from  the 
Lord  Nir\'d7/a  as  our  fee.  We  preach  to  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas  Mahdsattvas  a  sublime  sermon  about  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tath&gata;  we  explain,  show, 
demonstrate  the  knowledge  of  the  Tathagata,  O 
Lord,  without  longing.  For  the  Tathdgata  by  his 
skilfulness  knows  our  disposidon,  whereas  we  our- 
selves do  not  know,  nor  apprehend.  It  is  for  this  very 


*  Sawskira,  which  also  means '(transitory)  impressions  (mental 
and  moral).' 

■  Hfnidbimukta. 

'  DiTasamiidrd,  implying  the  notion  of  the  fee  being  paid  at 
ihe  end  of  ihe  day. 
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reason  that  the  Lord  just  now  tells  us  that  we  are  to 
him  as  sons  \  and  that  he  reminds  us  of  being  heirs 
to  the  TathAgata.  For  the  case  stands  thus :  we 
are  as  sons'  to  the  Tathdgata,  but  low  (or  humble) 
of  disposition^;  the  Lord  perceives  the  strength  of 
our  disposition  and  applies  to  us  the  denomination 
of  Bodhisattvas ;  we  are,  however,  charged  with  a 
double  office  in  so  far  as  in  presence  of  Bodhisattvas 
we  are  called  persons  of  low  disposition  and  at  the 
same  time  have  to  rouse  diem  to  Buddha-enlighten- 
ment. Knowing  the  strength  of  our  disposition  the 
Lord  has  thus  spoken,  and  in  this  way,  O  Lord,  do 
we  say  that  we  have  obtained  unexpectedly  and 
without  longing  the  jewel  of  omniscience,  which  we 
did  not  desire,  nor  seek,  nor  search  after,  nor  expect, 
nor  require ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  die  sons 
of  the  TathAgata. 

On  that  occasion  the  venerable  Maha-Kd^"apa 
uttered  the  following  stanzas: 

1.  We  are  stricken  with  wonder,  amazement,  and 
rapture  at  hearing  a  voice  *',  it  is  the  lovely  voice,  the 
leader's  voice,  that  so  unexpectedly  we  hear  to-day. 

2.  In  a  short  moment  we  have  acquired  a  great 
heap  of  precious  jewels  such  as  we  were  not  think- 
ing of,  nor  requiring.  All  of  us  are  astonished  to 
hear  it. 

3.  It  is  like  (the  history  of)  a  young*  person  who, 
seduced  by  foolish  people,  went  away  from  his  father 
and  wandered  to  another  country  far  distant. 

'  And,  ihe  Lord's  real  sons.      '  And,  ihe  TathAgata's  real  sons. 

*  Rather,  position.  *  Or  call. 

"  B4]a,  the  word  used  in  the  text,  may  mean  young  as  vrell  as 
ignorant  and  foolish.  Bumouf  translates  bala^-ancna  by '  par  une 
troupe  d'enfants.* 
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4.  The  father  was  sorry  to  perceive  that  his  son 
had  run  away  and  in  his  sorrow  roamed  the  country 
in  all  directions  during  no  less  than  fifty  years. 

5.  In  search  of  his  son  he  came  to  some  great 
cit)',  where  he  built  a  house  and  dwelt,  blessed  with 
all  that  can  gratify  the  five  senses. 

6.  He  had  plenty  of  bullion  and  gold,  money  and 
com,  conch  shells,  stones  (?),  and  coral ;  elephants, 
horses,  and  fooiboys  ;  cows,  cattle,  and  sheep ; 

7.  Interests,  revenues,  landed  properties ;  male 
and  female  slaves  and  a  great  number  of  servants; 
was  highly  honoured  by  thousands  of  koris  and  a 
constant  favourite  of  the  king's. 

8.  The  citizens  bow  to  him  with  joined  hands,  as 
well  as  the  villagers  in  the  rural  districts;  many 
merchants  come  to  him,  (and)  persons  charged  with 
numerous  affairs '. 

9.  In  such  way  the  man  becomes  wealthy,  but  he 
gets  old,  aged,  advanced  in  years,  and  he  passes 
daj's  and  nights  always  sorrowful  in  mind  on  account 
of  his  son. 

10.  '  It  is  fifty  years  since  that  foolish  son  has  run 
away.  !  have  got  plenty  of  wealth  and  the  hour  of 
my  death  draws  near.' 

It.  Meanwhile  that  foolish  son  is  wandering  from 
village  to  village,  poor  and  miserable,  seeking  food 
and  clothing. 

12,  When  begging,  he  at  one  time  gets  something, 
another  time  he  does  not.  He  grows  lean  in  his 
travels^,  the  unwise  boy,  while  his  body  is  vitiated 
with  scabs  and  itch. 


>  Bahfthi  kir^ehi  krAadfaikdri)^. 

'  For  parasaranesUa  of  ihc  MSS.,  I  read  parisaianeshui 
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13.  In  course  of  time  he  in  his  rovings  reaches 
the  town  where  his  father  is  living,  and  comes  to  his 
father's  mansion  to  beg  for  food  and  raiment 

14.  And  the  wealthy,  rich  man  happens  to  sit  at 
the  door  on  a  throne  under  a  canopy  expanded 
In  the  sky  and  surrounded  with  many  hundreds  of 
living  beings. 

15.  His  trustees  stand  round  him,  some  of  them 
counting  money  and  bullion,  some  writing  bills, 
some  lending  money  on  interest. 

16.  The  poor  man,  seeing  the  splendid  mansion 
of  the  householder,  thinks  within  himself:  Where 
am  I  here  ?  This  man  must  be  a  king  or  a 
grandee. 

r  7.  Let  me  not  incur  some  injur)'  and  be  caught 
to  do  forced  labour.  With  these  reflections  he 
hurried  away  inquiring  after  the  road  to  the  street 
of  the  poor. 

18.  The  rich  man  on  the  throne  is  glad  to  see 
his  own  son,  and  despatches  messengers  with  the 
order  to  fetch  that  poor  man. 

19.  The  messengers  immediately  seize  the  man, 
but  he  is  no  sooner  caught  than  he  faints  away  (as  he 
thinks):  These  are  certainly  executioners  who  have 
approached  me ;  what  do  I  want  clothing  or  food  ? 

20.  On  seeing  it,  the  rich,  sagacious  man  (thinks): 
This  ignorant  and  stupid  person  is  of  low  disposi- 
tion and  will  have  no  faith  in  my  magnificence  \  nor 
believe  that  1  am  his  fadier. 

21.  Under  those  circumstances  he  orders  persons 


a  word  known  from  classic  Sanskrit  and  not  wanting  in  Buddhistic 
Sanskrit,  as  appears  from  Lalita-\'isiara,  p.  39. 

*  Or,  have  no  liking  for  my  magnificence ;  the  term  used  in  the 
text,  iraddadhdti,  admitting  of  both  interpretations. 
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of  low  character,  crocked,  one-eyed,  maimed,  ill-clad» 
and  blackish  ^  to  go  and  search  that  man  who  shall 
do  menial  work. 

22.  *  Enter  my  service  and  cleanse  the  putrid  heap 
of  dirt,  replete  with  fsces  and  urine ;  I  will  give  thee 
a  double  salary'  (are  the  words  of  the  message). 

23.  On  hearing  this  call  the  poor  man  comes  and 
cleanses  the  said  spot ;  he  takes  up  his  abode  there 
in  a  hovel  ^  near  the  mansion- 

24.  The  rich  man  continually  obser\'es  him 
through  the  windows  (and  thinks):  There  is  my 
son  engaged  in  a  low  occupation^,  cleansing  the 
heap  of  dirt. 

25.  Then  he  descends,  takes  a  basket,  puts  on 
dirt)'  garments,  and  goes  near  the  man.  He  chides 
him,  saying :  Thou  dost  not  perform  thy  work. 

26.  I  will  give  thee  double  salary  and  twice  more 
ointment  for  the  feet ;  I  will  give  thee  food  with  salt, 
potherbs,  and,  besides,  a  cloak. 

27.  So  he  chides  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards 
he  wisely  conciliates  *  him  (by  saying) :  Thou  dost 
thy  work  very  well,  indeed;  thou  art  my  son,  surely; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 

28.  Little  by  little  he  makes  the  man  enter  the 
house,  and  employs  him  in  his  service  for  fully 
twcnt)'  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he  suc- 
ceetls  in  inspiring  him  witli  confidence. 

29.  At  the  same  time  he  lays  up  in  the  house 


*  It  is  with  this  word,  kr/'shnaka,  that  durvarna  above,  p.  103, 
must  agree. 

*  Here  nivexanasyopalikun'^ake,  var.  led.  ^kun^ibe. 

*  HinSdhimukta ;  one  might  render  it,  'placed  in  a  low  or 
hamblc  |:>osition,'  but '  disposition '  wotild  seem  out  of  place. 

*  Samilesbayate, 
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gold,  pearls,  and  crystal,  draws  up  the  sum  total, 
and  is  always  occupied  in  his  mind  with  all  that 
property. 

30.  The  ignorant  man,  who  is  living  outside  the 
mansion,  alone  in  a  hovel,  cherishes  no  other  ideas 
but  of  poverty,  and  thinks  to  himself:  Mine  are  no 
such  possessions  I 

31.  The  rich  man  perceiving  this  of  him  (thinks): 
My  son  has  arrived  at  the  consciousness  of  being 
noble.  He  calls  together  a  gathering  of  his  friends 
and  relatives  (and  says) :  I  will  give  all  my  property 
to  this  man. 

32.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  assembly  where  the  king, 
burghers,  citizens,  and  many  merchantmen  were 
present,  he  speaks  thus :  This  is  my  son  whom 
I  lost  a  long  time  ago. 

33.  It  is  now  fully  fifty  years — and  t\venty  years 
more  during  which  I  have  seen  him— that  he  dis- 
appeared from  such  and  such  a  place  and  that  in  his 
search  I  came  to  this  place. 

34.  He  is  owner  of  all  my  property;  to  him  I 
leave  it  all  and  entirely ;  let  him  do  with  it  what  he 
wants;  I  give  him  my  whole  family  property, 

35.  And  the  (poor)  man  is  struck  with  surprise; 
remembering  his  former  poverty,  his  low  disposi- 
tion ^  and  as  he  receives  those  good  diings  of  his 
father's  and  the  family  property,  he  thinks:  Now 
am  I  a  happy  man. 

36.  In  like  manner  has  the  leader,  who  knows 
our  low  disposition  (or  position),  not  declared  to  us: 
'Ye  shall  become  Buddhas,'  but,  'Ve  are,  certainly, 
my  disciples  and  sons.' 


*  Rather,  position. 


37-  And  the  Lord  of  the  world  enjoins  us :  Teach, 
Ka^yapa.  the  superior  path  to  those  that  strive  to 
attain  the  highest  summit  of  enlightenment,  the 
path  by  following  which  ihcy  are  to  become 
Buddhas. 

38.  Being  thus  ordered  by  the  Sugata,  we  show 
the  path  to  many  Bodhisattvas  of  great  might  \  by- 
means  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  illustrations  and  proofs. 

39.  And  by  hearing  us  the  sons  of  6'ina  realise 
that  eminent  path  to  attain  enlightenment,  and  in 
that  case  receive  the  prediction  that  they  are  to 
become  Buddhas  in  this  world. 

40.  Such  is  the  work  we  are  doing  strenuously*, 
preserving  this  law-treasure  and  revealing  it  to  the 
sons  of  (7ina,  in  the  manner  of  that  man  who  had 
deserved  the  confidence  of  that  (other  man). 

41.  Yet,  though  we  diffuse  the  Buddha-treasure* 
we  feel  ourselves  to  be  poor ;  we  do  not  reciuire  the 
knowledge  of  the  CJina.  and  yet,  at  the  same  tirne^ 
we  reveal  it. 

42.  We  fancy  an  individual*  Nirvd//a;  so  far,  no 
further  does  our  knowledge  reach  ;  nor  do  we  ever 
rejoice  at  hearing  of  the  divisions  of  Buddha-fields. 

43.  All  these  laws  are  faultless,  unshaken,  exempt 
from  destruction  and  commencement ;  but  there  is 
no  law  *  in  them.  When  we  hear  this,  however,  we 
cannot  believe*, 

*  MabibaU;  this  term  is  obviously  imemJcJ  to  be  synonymous 
viib  mahiSsattva. 

*  Ttyio,  which  here  I  have  ventured  to  render  by  'strenuous,' 
on  the  strength  of  Vinln'i  I,  3,  38,  where  we  learn  that  tayate,  like 
kramate,  denotes  making  progress,  going  on  successfully. 

*  Ooe  MS.  gbosba,  call,  instead  of  kosha. 

*  I.  e.  separate.  '  I.  e,  moral  law. 

*  And,  we  cannot  approve,  agree. 
[Ji]  I 
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44.  We  have  put  aside  all  aspiration  to  superior 
liuddha-knowledge  a  long  time  ago  ;  never  have  we 
devoted  ourselves  to  it.  This  is  the  last  and  decisive 
word  spoken  by  the  (7ina. 

45.  In  this  bodily  existence,  closingwith  Nirvi«a, 
we  have  continually  accustomed  our  thoughts  to 
the  void ;  we  have  been  released  from  the  evils 
of  the  triple  world  we  were  suffering  from,  and  have 
accomplished  the  command  of  the  6'ina. 

46.  To  whom(soevcr)  among  the  sons  of  6^ina  who 
in  this  world  are  on  the  road  to  superior  enlighten- 
ment we  revealed  (the  law),  and  whatever  law  we 
taught,  we  never  had  any  predilection*  for  it. 

47.  And  the  Master  of  the  world,  the  Self-born 
one,  takes  no  notice  of  us,  waiting  his  time;  he  does 
not  explain  the  real  connection  of  the  things  -,  as  he 
is  testing  our  disposition. 

48.  Able  in  applying  devices  at  the  right  time, 
like  that  rich  man  (he  says) ;  *  Be  constant  in  sub- 
duing your  low  disposition,*  and  to  those  who  are 
subdued  he  gives  his  wealth. 

49.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  which  the  Lord  of 
the  world  is  performing,  (a  task)  in  which  he  dis- 
plays his  skilfulness,  when  he  tames  his  sons  of 
low  disposition  and  thereupon  imparts  to  them  his 
knowledge. 

50.  On  a  sudden  have  we  to-day  been  seized  with 
surprise,  just  as  the  poor  man  who  acquired  riches ; 
now  for  the  first  time  have  we  obtained  the  fruit  under 
tlie  rule  of  Buddha,  (a  fruit)  as  excellent  as  faultless. 

51.  As  we  have  always  observed  the  moral  pre- 

^  Spr/liS.     One  may  also  translate,  *we  never  were  partial 
to  it' 

'  Bh&tapaddrthasandhi. 
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cepts  under  the  rule  of  the  Knower  of  the  world,  we 
now  receive  the  fruit  of  that  morality  which  we  have 
formerly  practised. 

52.  Now  have  we  obtained  the  egregious,  hal- 
lowed', exalted,  and  perfect  fruit  of  our  having 
observed  an  excellent  and  pure  spiritual  life  under 
the  rule  of  the  Leader. 

53.  Now,  O  Lord,  are  we  disciples,  and  we  shall 
proclaim  supreme  enlightenment  everywhere,  reveal 
the  word  of  enlightenment,  by  which  we  are  formid- 
able disciples*. 

54.  Now  have  we  become  Arhats^  O  Lord;  and 
deserving  of  the  worship  of  the  world,  including  the 
gods,  Mdras  and  Brahmas,  in  short,  of  all  beings*. 

55.  WTio  is  there,  even  were  he  to  exert  himself 
during  Ico/Is  of  iCons,  able  to  thwart  thee,  who 
accomplishes  in  this  world  of  mortals  such  difficult 
things  as  those,  and  others  even  more  difficult  *  ? 


'  •5'dnta,  also,  tranquil,  ever  free  from  disturbance. 

■  ^'rSvaka  bhishmakalpa.    This  may  be  rendered  'disciples 

I  nitshroa.'     Now  it  is  wctt  known  from  the  IMahSbhiirata  that 

l^una,  the  son  of  6'diitanu,  was  a  great  hero  and  sage,  and  it  is 

bf  no  means  impossible  that  the  word  used  in  the  text  contains  an 

allusion  to  that  celebrated  person.     According  to  the  dictionaries 

i  bh!sbma  occurs  as  an  epithet  of  •Siva. 

*  Wc  may  translate  it  by  '  saints,'  but  properly  arhal  means  any 
^vonhy,  a  nuater,  an  honoured  personage,  in  short,  Guru.     On 

nparing  the  Greek  apxttv,  apxt^^oi,  we  may  infer  that  one  of  the 

loldest  meanings  of  the  word  was  '  a  foregocr,'  and  in  a  restricted 

'•ense,  a  forefather,  a  departed  one,  an  ancestor,  so  that  the  becoming 

an  Arbat,  an  ancestor,  and  dying  comes  to  be  the  same.   The  promi- 

part  played  by  the  Arhats  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  remnant  of 

val  Pit/-/- worship,  the  chicfest  of  the  ancestors  being  Dhar- 

ttaaig^t  Yama. 

*  It  is  diflicuh  not  to  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  such  passages. 

*  Tills  passage  is  still  moa*  explicit,  if  possible^  than  the  former. 

I    2 
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56.  It  would  be  difficult  to  offer  resistance  with 
hands,  feet,  head,  shoulder,  or  breast,  (even  were  one 
to  try)  during  as  many  complete  ^Eons  as  there  are 
grains  of  sand  in  the  Ganges. 

57.  One  may  charitably  give  food,  softand  solid, 
clothing,  drink,  a  place  for  sleeping  and  sitting,  with 
clean  coverlets ;  one  may  build  monasteries  of 
sandal-wood^  and  after  furnishing  them  with  double 
pieces  of  fine  white  muslin^  present  them  ; 

58.  One  may  be  assiduous  in  giving  medicines 
of  various  kinds  to  the  sick,  in  honour  of  the  Sugata; 
one  may  spend  alms  during  as  many  ^ons  as  there 
are  grains-of  sand  in  the  Ganges — even  then  one  will 
not  be  able  to  offer  resistance  ^ 

59.  Of  sublime  nature,  unequalled  power,  miracu- 
lous might,  firm  in  the  strength  of  patience  is  the 
Buddha  ;  a  great  ruler  is  the  6'ina,  free  from  imper- 
fections. The  ignorant  cannot  bear  (or  understand) 
such  things  as  these  I 

60.  Alwajs  returning,  he  preaches  the  law  to 
those  whose  course  (of  life)  is  conditioned*,  he,  tlie 
Lord  of  the  law,  the  Lord  of  all  the  world,  the  great 
Lord'*,  the  Chief  among  the  leaders  of  the  world. 

The  Buddha  is  here  dearly  DharmarS^,  Yama,  the  chief  of  Arhats, 
or  Manes,  ihe  personification  of  death. 

'  DQshyayugehi, 

'  Even  virtuous  actions  cannot  avert  death,  the  tamer  of  men, 
the  master  of  gods  and  men. 

■  Sahanti  bald  na  in:i' idr/VSni. 

'  Nimitta^drina.  The  corresponding  Sanskrit  form  would 
be  nimil:a<4ariMdm.  1  am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of  this  term. 
Burnouf  has  '  ceux  qui  portent  des  signes  favorablcs/  whicli  points 
to  a  reading  nimittadhSriwa. 

'  tjvaru  sarvaloke.Mahcjvaro;  he,  the  DharmarS^  Yama, 
See,  is  also  the  same  with  Ixvara  and  Mah&ivara,  we'l-kiiown  epi- 
thets of  Sivn,  the  destroyer,  time,  death. 
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61.  Fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  (or  places) 
of  (all)  beings  he  indicates  their  duties,  so  multi- 
farious, and  considering  the  variety  of  their  dispo- 
sitions he  inculcates  the  law  with  thousands  of 
arguments. 

62.  He,  the  Tathagata,  who  is  fully  aware  of  the 
course  of  all  beings  and  individuals,  preaches  a 
multifarious  law,  while  pointing  to  this  superior 
enlightenment. 
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Thereupon  the  Lord  addressed  the  venerable 
Mahd-Ka5>'apa  and  the  other  senior  great  disciples, 
and  said  :  Very  well,  very  well,  Ka^j^apa ;  you  have 
done  very  well  to  proclaim  the  real  qualities  of  the 
TathAgata.  They  are  the  real  qualities  of  tlie 
Tathagata,  KSjyapa,  but  he  has  many  more,  innu- 
merable, incalculable,  the  end  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reach,  even  were  one  to  continue  enume- 
rating them  for  immeasurable  ^ons.  The  TathA- 
gata,  KS.?yapa,  is  the  master  of  the  law,  the  king, 
lord,  and  master  of  all  laws.  And  whatever  law  for 
any  case  has  been  instituted  by  the  TathSgata, 
remains  unchanged.  All  laws,  KAjyapa,  have  been 
aptly  instituted  by  the  Tathagata.  In  his  TathA- 
gata-wisdom  he  has  instituted  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  those  laws  finally  lead  to  the  stage 
of  those  who  know  all^  The  Tathagata  also  dis- 
tinctly knows  the  meaning  of  all  laws.  The  Tadii- 
gata,  the  Arhat,  &c.  is  possessed  of  the  faculty  of 
penetrating  all  laws,  possessed  of  the  highest  per- 
fection of  knowledge,  so  that  he  is  able  to  decide 
all  laws,  able  to  display  the  knowledge  of  the  all- 
knowing,  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  all-knowing, 


'  '  All-knowing '  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  euphemistic  phrases 
to  denote  the  state  of  the  dead.  Hence  all-knowing  (sarva^^Aa) 
and  knowing  nothing  (a^fia)  virtually  come  to  the  same,  and  the 
commcnlator  on  Bhiigavata-PurS/ra  X,  78,  6  could  therefore  apily 
identify  a^na  and  sarva^ita. 
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and  lay  down  (the  rules  of)  the  knowledge  of  the 
all-knowing. 

It  is  a  case,  K^yapa,  similar  to  that  of  a  great 
cloud  big  with  rain,  coming  up  in  this  wide  universe 
over  all  grasses,  shrubs,  herbs,  trees  of  various 
species  and  kind,  families  of  plants  of  different 
names  growing  on  earth,  on  hills,  or  in  mountain 
caves,  a  cloud  covering  the  wide  universe  to  pour 
down  its  rain  ever>^'here  and  at  the  same  time. 
Then,  Kd^yapa,  the  grasses,  shrubs,  herbs,  and  wild 
trees  in  this  universe,  such  as  have  young  and 
tender  stalks,  twigs,  leaves,  and  foliage,  and  such  as 
have  middle-sized  stalks,  twigs,  leaves,  and  foliage, 
and  such  as  have  the  same  fully  developed,  all  those 
grasses,  shrubs,  herbs,  and  wild  trees,  smaller  and 
greater  (other)  trees  will  each,  according  to  its 
faculty  and  power,  suck  the  humid  element  from  the 
water  emitted  by  that  great  cloud,  and  by  that 
water  which,  all  of  one  essence,  has  been  abundantly 
poured  down  by  the  cloud,  they  will  each,  according 
to  its  germ,  acquire  a  regular  development,  growth, 
^shooting  up,  and  bigness ;  and  so  they  will  produce 
blossoms  and  fruits,  and  will  receive,  each  severally, 
their  names.  Rooted  in  one  and  the  same  soil,  all 
those  families  of  plants  and  germs  are  drenched  and 
vivified  by  water  of  one  essence  throughout. 

In  the  same  manner,  Klfyapa,  docs  the  TathA- 
gata,  the  Arhat,  &c.  appear  in  the  world.  Like 
unto  a  great  cloud  coming  up,  the  TathSgata  ap- 
pears and  sends  forth  his  call  to  the  whole  world, 
including  gods,  men,  and  demons  ^     And  even  as  a 


*  Pftf^anya  or  Indra,  Japiter  plovius,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Ddcrer,  Jupiter  tonans. 


great  cloud,  Kdvyapa,  extending  over  the  whole  vini- 
verse,  in  like  manner,  KS^yapa,  the  TathAgata,  the 
Arhat,  &c.,  before  the  face  of  the  world,  including 
gods,  men,  and  demons,  lifts  his  voice  and  utters  these 
words  :  I  am  the  TathSgata,  O  ye  gods  and  men  I  the 
Arhat,  the  perfectly  enlightened  one;  having  reached 
the  shore  mjself,  I  carry  others  to  the  shore ;  being 
free,  1  make  free;  being  comforted,  I  comfort; 
being  perfectly  at  rest,  I  lead  others  to  rest.  By  my 
perfect  wisdom  I  know  both  this  world  and  the  next, 
such  as  they  really  are.  I  am  all-knowing,  all-seeing. 
Come  to  me,  ye  gods  and  men !  hear  the  law.  I  am 
he  who  indicates  the  path  ;  who  shows  the  path,  as 
knowing  the  path,  being  acquainted  with  the  path. 
Then,  Ka?yapa,  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  beings  come  to  hear  the  law  of  the  TathA- 
gata ;  and  the  Tathdgata,  who  knows  the  difference 
as  to  the  faculties  and  the  energy  of  those  beings, 
produces  various  Dharmaparydyas,  tells  many  tales, 
amusing,  agreeable,  both  instructive  and  pleasant, 
tales  by  means  of  which  all  beings  not  only  become 
pleased  with  the  law  in  this  present  life,  but  also 
after  death  will  reach  happy  states,  where  they  are 
to  enjoy  many  pleasures  and  hear  the  law.  By 
listening  to  the  law  they  will  be  freed  from  hin- 
drances and  in  due  course  apply  themselves  to  the 
law  of  the  all-knowing,  according  to  their  faculty, 
power,  and  strength. 

Even  as  the  great  cloud,  KA.fyapa,  after  expanding 
over  the  whole  universe,  pours  out  the  same  water  and 
recreates  by  it  all  grasses,  shrubs,  herbs,  and  trees; 
even  as  all  these  grasses,  shrubs,  herbs,  and  trees, 
according  to  their  faculty,  power,  and  strength,  suck 
in  the  water  and  thereby  attain  the  full  development 
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assigned  to  their  kind;  in  like  manner,  Kdi^'apa,  is 
the  law  preached  by  tlie  Tathdgata,  the  Arhat,  &c.,  of 
one  and  the  same  essence,  that  is  to  say,  the  essence 
of  it  is  deliverance,  the  final  aim  being  absence  of 
passion,  annihilation,  knowledge  of  tlic  all-knowing  ^ 
As  to  that,  K&napa.  (it  must  be  understood)  that 
the  beings  who  hear  the  law  when  it  is  preached 
by  the  Tathigata,  who  keep  it  in  their  memory 
and  apply  themselves  to  it,  do  not  know,  nor 
perceive,  nor  understand  their  own  self.  For, 
Kljyapa,  the  Tathagata  only  really  knows  who, 
how,  and  of  what  kind  those  beings  are  ;  what^  how. 
and  whereby  they  are  meditating ;  what,  how,  and 
whereby  they  are  contemplating ;  what,  why,  and 
whereby  they  are  attaining.  No  one  but  the  Tatha- 
gata, Kljyapa,  is  there  present,  seeing  all  intuitively, 
and  seeing  tlie  state  of  those  beings  in  different 
stages,  as  of  the  lowest,  highest,  and  mean  grasses, 
shrubs,  herbs,  and  trees.  I  am  he,  Klyyapa,  who, 
knowing  the  law  which  is  of  but  one  essence,  viz. 
the  essence  of  deliverance,  (the  law)  ever  peaceful, 
ending  in  Nirv&«a,  (the  law)  of  eternal  rest,  having 
but  one  stage  and  placed  in  voidness,  (who  knowing 
this)  do  not  on  a  sudden  reveal  to  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  all-knowing,  since  I  pay  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  all  beings. 

You  are  astonished,  Kayyapa,  that  you  cannot 
fathom  the  mystery^  expounded  by  the  TathSgata. 
It  is,  K^y)-apa,  because  the  mystery  expounded  by 


'  Tbe  dead  man  knows  all,  i.e.  has  expericQced  all  be  was  to 
experience  in  his  span  of  life. 

•  The  MSS.  here  and  in  the  sequel  have  yan^a  instead  of  ya*ia, 
1  tnce  of  the  original  Pfdkrit  text. 

'  Sandhdbhdsbiia. 
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the   Tathagatas,  the  Arhats,  &c.  is  difficult  to  be 
understood. 

And  on  that  occasion,  the  more  fully  to  explain 
the  same  subject,  the  Lord  uttered  the  following 
stanzas : 

1.  I  am  the  Dharmard^,  bom  in  the  world  as 
the  destroyer  of  existence '.  I  declare  the  law  to 
all  beings  after  discriminating  tlieir  dispositions. 

2.  Superior  men  of  wise  understanding*  guard 
the  word,  guard  the  mystery,  and  do  not  reveal  it  to 
living  beings. 

3.  That  science  is  difficult  to  be  understood ;  the 
simple,  if  hearing  it  on  a  sudden,  would  be  per- 
plexed ;  they  would  in  their  ignorance  fall  out  of 
the  way  and  go  astray. 

4.  I  speak  according  to  their  reach  and  facult)^; 
by  means  of  various  meanings  *  I  accommodate  my 
view  (or  the  theory). 

5.  It  is,  Kdxyapa*,  as  if  a  cloud  rising  above  the 

*  It  is  known  from  the  Ka/ia  Upanishai]  that  the  DharmarS^ 
Death,  knows  all  about  death  and  the  next  world,  and  is  questioned 
about  it  by  Na/ikelas. 

*  Dhirabuddhi. 

'  Or,  permutable  mea;nings,  anyamanyehi  arthehi. 

*  The  translation  is  uncertain,  because  the  MSS.  most  distinctly 
read  Kaj'yapo,  which  may  be  a  clerical  error  for  Ka^yapa,  a 
common  form  of  the  vocative  in  Prakrit.  As,  however,  Koj-yapo  is 
a  personification  of  gloom,  the  gray  of  twiHght,  the  construction  of 
kd^yapo  megha^,  as  a  gloomy  or  dark  or  gray  cloud.  Is  perfectly 
intelligible.  As  to  Kaiyapa  in  the  vocative,  this  also  may  be  explained, 
because  he  is  near  the  setting  sun,  the  DharmarSfa  delivering  his 
speech  on  immortality  at  the  third  juncture.  There  he,  Mahd- 
Kaj)'apa  (wrongly  written  K^jyapa),  immediately  succeeds  the 
Buddha  after  the  NirvSna  as  the  president  of  the  first  council  of 
monks.  I  need  not  add  that  the  prevailing  opinion  amongst 
scholars  is  different ;  they  see  real  history  in  the  tradition  about 
the  first  council. 
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horizon  shrouds  all  space  (in  darkness)  and  covers 
the  earth. 

6.  That  great  rain -cloud,  big  with  water,  is 
wreathed  with  flashes  of  lightning  and  rouses  with 
its  thundering  call  all  creatures. 

7.  By  warding  off  the  sunbeams,  it  cools  the 
region ;  and  gradually  lowering  so  as  to  come  in 
reach  of  hands,  it  begins  pouring  down  its  water 
all  around. 

8.  And  so,  flashing  on  every  side,  it  pours  out  an 
abundant  mass  of  water  equally,  and  refreshes  this 
earth. 

9.  And  all  herbs  which  have  sprung  up  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  all  grasses,  shrubs,  forest  trees, 
other  trees  small  and  great ; 

10.  The  various  field  fruits  and  whatever  is 
green ;  all  plants  on  hills,  in  caves  and  thickets ; 

11.  All  those  grasses,  shrubs,  and  trees  are  vivi- 
fied by  the  cloud  that  both  refreshes  the  thirsty 
earth  and  waters  the  herbs. 

1 2.  Grasses  and  shrubs  absorb  the  water  of  one 
essence  which  issues  from  the  cloud  according  to 
their  faculty  and  reach. 

13.  And  all  trees,  great,  small,  and  mean,  drink 
that  water  according  to  their  growdi  and  faculty, 
and  grow  lusdly. 

14.  The  great  plants  whose  trunk,  stalk,  bark, 
twigs,  pith,  and  leaves  are  moistened  by  the  water 
from  the  cloud  develop  their  blossoms  and  fruits. 

15.  They  yield  their  products,  each  according  to 
its  own  faculty',  reach,  and  the  particular  nature  of 
the  germ;  still  the  water  emitted  (from  the  cloud)  is 
of  but  one  essence. 

16.  In   the    same   way,   Kl^yapa,   the    Buddha 
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comes  into  the  world  like  a  rain-cloud  ',  and,  once 
born,  he,  the  world's  Lord,  speaks  and  shows  the 
real  course  of  life. 

17.  And  the  great  Seer,  honoured  in  the  world, 
including  the  gods,  speaks  thus :  I  am  the  Tath4- 
gata,  the  highest  of  men,  the  C^ina;  I  have  appeared 
in  this  world  like  a  cloud. 

iS.  I  shall  refresh  all  beings  whose  bodies  are 
withered,  who  are  clogged  to  the  triple  world.  I 
shall  bring  to  felicity  those  that  are  pining  away 
with  toils,  give  them  pleasures  and  (final)  rest. 

19.  Hearken  to  me,  ye  hosts  of  gods  and  men; 
approach  to  behold  me :  I  am  the  TathSgata,  the 
Lord,  who  has  no  superior,  who  appears  in  this 
world  to  save'. 

20.  To  thousands  of  ko/is  of  living  beings  1 
preach  a  pure  and  most  bright  law  that  has  but  one 
scope,  to  wit,  deliverance  and  rest. 

21.  I  preach  with  ever  the  same  voice,  constantly 
taking  enlightenment  as  my  text.  For  this  is  equal 
for  all;  no  partiality  is  in  it,  neither  hatred  nor 
affection. 

22.  I  am  inexorable",  bear  no  love  nor  hatred 
towards  any  one,  and  proclaim  the  law  to  all  crea- 
tures without  distinction,  to  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other. 


'  In  the  legend,  it  is  well  known,  he  enters  ihe  worab  of  the 
Great  Mother,  Malid-Maya  (idenlical  with  Prab-ni,  Adili,  both 
Nature  ard  Earth),  as  an  elephant.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
two  legends  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  in  Indian  poetry  the 
clouds  are  called  elephants. 

'   Like  Apollo  0(arr)p. 

■  Anuniyat5  mahya  na  ki*id  asti.  I  suppose  that  anuntya 
answers  to  Sanskrit  anuneya. 
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23.  Whether  walking,  standing,  or  sitting,  I  am 
cxdusivcly  occupied  with  this  task  of  proclaiming 
the  law.  I  never  get  tired  of  sitting  on  the  chair 
I  have  ascended, 

24.  I  recreate  the  whole  world  like  a  cloud  shed- 
ding its  water  without  distinction  ;  I  have  the  same 
feelings  for  respectable  people  as  for  the  low ;  for 
moral  persons  as  for  the  immoral ; 

25.  For  the  depraved  as  for  those  who  observe 
the  rules  of  good  conduct;  for  those  who  hold 
sectarian  views  and  unsound  tenets  as  for  those 
whose  views  are  sound  and  correct. 

36.  I  preach  the  law  to  the  inferior  (in  mental 
culture)  as  well  as  to  persons  of  superior  under- 
standing and  extraordinary  faculties;  inaccessible  to 
weariness,  I  spread  in  season  the  rain  of  the  law, 

27.  After  hearing  me,  each  according  to  his 
facult)'.  the  several  beings  find  their  determined 
place  in  various  situations,  amongst  gods,  men, 
beautiful  beings  \  amongst  Indras,  Brahmas,  or  the 
monarchs,  rulers  of  the  universe. 

28.  Hear,  now,  I  am  going  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  those  plants  of  different  size,  some  of 
ihem  being  low  in  the  world,  others  middle-sized 
and  great. 

29.  Small  plants  are  called  the  men  who  walk  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  is  free  from  evil 
after  the  attaining  of  NirvA«a,  who  possess  the  six 
transcendent  faculties  and  the  triple  science. 


'  Manoraroesho,  perhaps  women  are  meant.  A  var.  k'cL  has 
manorathesho,  i.e.  amongst  fancies,  fanciful  beings,  chimeras. 
This  reading  would  rather  lead  us  to  see  in  those  bcauitful  or 
chartDiDg  beings  some  kind  of  geniuses,  cherubim,  ahas  VidjS- 
dharas. 
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30.  Mean  plants  are  called  the  men  who,  dwelling- 
in  mountain  caverns,  covet  the  state  of  a  Pra- 
tj'ekabuddha,  and  whose  intelligence  is  moderately 
purified. 

31.  Those  who  aspire  to  become  leading  men 
(thinking),  I  will  become  a  Buddha,  a  chief  of  gods 
and  men,  and  who  practise  exertion  and  meditation, 
are  called  the  highest  plants. 

32.  But  the  sons  of  Sugata,  who  sedulously  prac- 
tise benevolence  and  a  peaceful  conduct,  who  have 
arrived  at  certainty  about  tlieir  being  leading  men, 
these  are  called  trees. 

33.  Those  who  move  forward  the  wheel  that 
never  rolls  back,  and  with  manly  strength  stand  firm 
in  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  releasing  many 
ko/is  of  beings,  those  are  called  great  trees '. 

34.  Yet  it  is  one  and  the  same  law  which  is 
preached  by  the  6'ina,  like  the  water  emitted  by  the 
cloud  is  one  and  the  same ;  different  only  are  the 
faculties  as  described,  just  as  the  plants  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

35.  By  this  parable  thou  mayst  understand  the 
skilfulness  of  the  TathSgata,  how  he  preaches  one 
law,  the  various  developments  whereof  may  be 
likened  to  drops  of  rain. 

36.  I    also   pour  out  rain :    the   rain    of  the  law 


^  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  what  kind  of  terrestrial  beings  are 
severally  alluded  to  in  stanzas  29-33.  I  first  thought  thai  the  small 
plants  were  simply  the  Brahma^rins,  the  mean  ones  the  Vana- 
prasihas  or  hermits,  and  the  highest  plants  the  Yatis  ;  but  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  real  sons  of  Buddha  are  meant ; 
cf.  the  stanzas  39-41-  The  Buddhists  alluded  to  in  stanza  32  are 
ample  monks,  whereas  those  of  the  following  stanza  arc  preachers, 
able  exponents  of  the  law,  and  clever  propagandists  of  the  Bauddha 
religion. 
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by  which  this  whole  world  is  refreshed ;  and  each 
according  to  his  faculty  takes  to  heart  this  well- 
spoken  law'  that  is  one  in  its  essence. 

37.  Even  as  all  grasses  and  shrubs,  as  well  as 
plants  of  middle  size,  trees  and  great  trees  at  the 
time  of  rain  look  bright  in  all  quarters ; 

38.  So  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  law  to  promote 
the  everlasting  weal  of  the  world ;  by  the  law  the 
whole  world  is  recreated,  and  as  the  plants  (when 
refreshed)  expand  their  blossoms,  the  world  does 
the  same  when  refreshed. 

39.  The  plants  that  in  their  growth  remain 
middle-sized,  are  Arhats  (saints)  stopping  when 
they  have  overcome  frailties,  (and)  the  Pratyeka- 
buddhas  who,  Hving  in  woody  thickets  ^  accomplish 
this  well-spoken  law. 

40.  (But)  the  many  Bodhisattvas  who,  thoughtful 
and  wise,  go  their  way  all  over  the  triple  world, 
striving  after  supreme  enlightenment,  they  continue 
increasing  in  growth  like  trees. 

41.  Those  who,  endowed  with  magical  powers 
and  being  adepts  in  the  four  degrees  of  medita- 
tion, feel  delight  at  hearing  of  complete  voidness^ 
and   emit   thousands  of   rays,  they  are  called   the 

f  great  trees  on  earth. 

42.  So  then,  Ki^yapa,  is  the  preaching  of  the  law, 
like  the  water  poured  out  by  the  cloud  everywhere 
alike;  by  which  plants  and  men(?)  thrive,  endless 
(and  eternal)  blossoms  (are  produced)*. 


'  The  terra  used  might  be  rendered  by  *  gospel.' 

*  Pratf  ckabuddh^  vanashatt(/a<i;&riflo,  &c.     BurnouT most 
have  had  quite  a  different  reading. 

'  Or  unreality,  jQnyati. 

*  Yehi  (the  Sanskrit  would  require  the  dual)  vivarddhanti 


43*  I  reveal  the  law  which  has  its  cause  in  itself; 
at  due  time  I  show  Buddha-enlightenment;  this  is 
my  supreme  skilfulness  and  that  of  all  leaders  of 
the  world. 

44.  Wliat  I  here  say  is  true  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word;  all  my  disciples  attain  NirvA;/a  ;  by 
following  the  sublime  patli  of  enlightenment  all  my 
disciples  shall  become  Buddhas. 

And  further,  Kd^yapa,  the  TathSgata,  in  his  edu- 
cating' creatures,  is  equal  (i.e.  impartial)  and  not 
unequal  (i.e.  partial).  As  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Kdj-yapa,  shines  upon  all  the  world,  upon  the 
virtuous  and  the  wicked,  upon  high  and  low,  upon 
the  fragrant  and  the  ill-smelling  ;  as  their  beams 
are  sent  down  upon  everything  equally,  without 
inequality  (partiaUty) ;  so,  too,  Kasjapa,  the  intel- 
lectual light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  omniscient,  the 
Tathdgatas,  the  Arhats,  &c.,  the  preaching  of  the 
true  law  proceeds  equally  in  respect  to  all  beings 
in  the  five  states  of  existence,  to  all  who  according  to 
their  particular  disposition  are  devoted  to  the  great 
vehicle,  or  to  the  vehicle  of  the  Pratyekabuddhas,  or 
to  the  vehicle  of  the  disciples.  Nor  is  there  any  defi- 
ciency or  excess  in  the  brightness  of  the  TathSgata- 
knowledge  *  up  to  one's  becoming  fully  acquainted 
with  the  law.  There  are  not  tliree  vehicles,  Kajyapa; 
there  are  but  beings  who  act  differently;  therefore 
it  is  declared  that  there  are  three  vehicles. 

When  the  Lord  had  thus  spoken,  the  venerable 


(Sansk.  "nte)  mahoshadhiyo  manushya(Saii5k.  manushyaA?) 
pushpaii  anantakdni. 

*  And  removing. 

'  TaihSgata^KanaprabhdyaA  ;   var,  Icct  Tathagaiapra- 
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Maha-Ka-fyapa  said  to  him :  Lord,  if  there  are  not 
three  vehicles,  for  what  reason  then  is  the  designa- 
tion of  disciples  (^rAvakas),  Buddhas,  and  Bodhisat- 
tvas  kept  up  in  the  present  times  ? 

On  this  speech  the  Lord  answered  the  venerable 
Mah^-Kij)'apa  as  follows :  It  is,  Klyyapa,  as  if 
a  potter  made  different  vessels  out  of  the  same 
clay.  Some  of  those  pots  are  to  contain  sugar, 
others  ghee,  others  curds  and  milk ;  otiiers,  of  in- 
ferior quality,  are  vessels  of  impurity.  There  is  no 
diversity  in  the  clay  used ;  no,  the  diversity  of  the 
pots  is  only  due  to  the  substances  which  are  put 
into  each  of  them.  In  like  manner,  Kaxyapa,  is  there 
but  one  vehicle,  viz.  the  Buddha-vehicle ;  there  is  no 
second  vehicle,  no  third. 

The  Lord  having  thus  spoken,  the  venerable 
MahA-Kdjyapa  said  :  Lord,  if  the  beings  are  of 
different  disposition,  will  there  be  for  those  who 
have  left  the  triple  world  one  Nirvawa,  or  two,  or 
three?  The  Lord  replied:  NirvAwa,  KA^yapa,  Is  a 
consequence  of  understanding  that  all  laws  (things) 
are  equal.  1  fence  tliere  is  but  one  Nlrviz/a,  not  tAVO, 
not  three'.  Therefore,  Ka^'apa,  I  vAW  tell  thee  a 
parable,  for  men  of  good  understanding  will  generally 
readily  enough  catch  the  meaning  of  what  is  taught 
under  the  shape  of  a  parable. 

It  is  a  case,  Klyyapa,  similar  to  that  of  a  certain 
blind-born  man,  who  says :  There  arc  no  handsome 
or  ugly  shapes ;  there  are  no  men  able  to  see  hand- 
some or  ugly  shapes;  there  exists  no  sun  nor  moon  ; 
there  arc  no  asterisms  nor  planets ;   there  are  no 

*  Cf.  Ecclesiastes  ix.  2:  'All  things  come  alike  to  all:  there 
b  one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked  ;  to  ihe  good  and 
10  tbe  clean,  and  to  the  unclean.' 
[It]  K 


men  able  to  see  planets.  But  other  persons  say 
to  the  blind-born:  There  are  handsome  and  ugly- 
shapes ;  there  are  men  able  to  see  handsome  and 
ugly  shapes;  there  is  a  sun  and  moon;  there 
are  asterisms  and  planets;  there  are  men  able  to 
see  planets.  But  the  blind-born  does  not  believe 
them,  nor  accept  what  they  say.  Now  there  is  a 
physician  who  knows  all  diseases.  He  sees  that 
blind-born  man  and  makes  to  himself  this  reflection: 
The  disease  of  this  man  originates  in  his  sinful 
actions  in  former  times.  All  diseases  possible  to 
arise  are  fourfold  :  rheumatical,  cholerical,  phlegma- 
tical,  and  caused  by  a  complication  of  the  (corrupted) 
humours.  The  physician,  after  thinking  again  and 
again  on  a  means  to  cure  the  disease,  makes  to  him- 
self this  reflection:  Surely,  with  the  drugs  in  common 
use  it  is  impossible  to  cure  this  disease,  but  there 
are  in  the  Himdlaya,  the  king  of  mountains,  four 
herbs,  to  wit :  first,  one  called  Possessed-of-all-sorts- 
of-colours-and-flavours ;  second,  Delivering-from-all- 
diseases ;  third,  Delivering-from-all-poisons  ;  fourth, 
Procuring-happiness-to-those-standing-in-the- right- 
place.  As  the  physician  feels  compassion  for  the 
blind-born  man  he  contrives  some  device  to  get  to 
the  Himdlaya,  the  king  of  mountains.  There  he 
goes  up  and  down  and  across  to  search.  In  doing 
so  he  finds  the  four  herbs.  One  he  gives  after 
chewing  it  with  the  teeth  ;  another  after  pounding ; 
another  after  having  it  mixed  with  another  drug  and 
boiled ;  another  after  having  it  mixed  with  a  raw 
drug ;  another  after  piercing  with  a  lancet  some- 
where a  vein^ ;   another  after  singeing  it  in   fire; 

'  Sarirasthanaw  viddhv^,  var.  Icct.  sarasihSnam  v.,  wiih  a 
marginal  correclion  sariraslbanaw  v.  I  consider  the  original 
reading  lo  have  been  sir.isth£naw. 
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another  after  combining  it  with  various  other  sub- 
stances so  as  to  enter  in  a  compound  potion,  food, 
&c.  Owing  to  these  means  being  applied  the  blind- 
bom  recovers  his  eyesight,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  recovery  he  sees  outwardly  and  inwardly  ^  far 
and  near,  the  shine  of  sun  and  moon,  the  asterisms. 
planets,  and  all  phenomena.  Then  he  says:  O  how 
foolish  was  I  that  I  did  not  believe  what  they  told 
me,  nor  accepted  what  they  affirmed.  Now  I  see 
all ;  I  am  delivered  from  my  blindness  and  have 
recovered  my  eyesight ;  there  is  none  in  the  world 
who  could  surpass  me.  And  at  the  same  moment 
Seers  of  the  five  transcendent  faculties^  strong  in  the 
divine  sight  and  hearing,  in  the  knowledge  of  others* 
minds,  in  the  memory  of  former  abodes,  in  magical 
science  and  intuition,  speak  to  the  man  thus  :  Good 
man,  thou  hast  just  recovered  thine  eyesight,  nothing 
more,  and  dost  not  know  yet  anything.  Whence 
comes  this  conceitedness  to  thee  ?  Thou  hast  no 
wisdom,  nor  art  thoU  a  clever  man.  Further  they 
say  to  him  :  Good  man,  when  sitting  in  the  interior 
of  thy  room,  thou  canst  not  see  nor  distinguish  forms 


'  Bahir  adbydtmam,  (ihe  ihings]  external  and  in  relation  to 
one's  own  self. 

'  L  e.  simp!)'  the  five  senses.  The  term  Abhi^lS  can  hardly 
originally  have  meaot '  transcendent  faculty  or  knowledge,'  because 
it  ts  a  deri\-alion  from  a  compound  abhi^andtL  Neither  in 
Sxnslcrit  nor  in  Pr&krit  can  abhi^na  denote  anything  else  but 
perception,  acknowlcdgmeni,  recognition.  Yel  il  cannot  be  denied 
Uut  those  who  used  it  intended  by  it  to  convey  the  meaning  of 
■omething  grand  and  imposing,  especially  the  senses  of  a  spiritual 
nuui,  as  distinguished  from  the  profanum  vulgus.  As  to  the 
Seers,  ^/shis.  here  mentioned,  I  think  that  they  are  the  senses  per- 
sonified, otherwise  called  dcvas,  gods.  Deva,  to  denote  an  organ 
of  sense,  occurs  frequently,  e.g.  Mun^ka  Upanishad  III,  i,  S. 
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outside,  nor  discern  which  beings  are  animated  with 
kind  feelings  and  which  with  hostile  feeUngs ;  thou 
canst  not  distinguish  nor  hear  at  the  distance  of  five 
yq^anas  the  voice  of  a  man  or  the  sound  of  a  drum, 
conch  trumpet,  and  the  like;  thou  canst  not  even 
walk  as  far  as  a  kos  without  lifting  up  thy  feet; 
thou  hast  been  produced  and  developed  in  tliy 
mother's  womb  without  remembering  the  fact ;  how 
then  wouldst  thou  be  clever,  and  how  canst  thou 
say;  I  see  all  ?  Good  man,  thou  takest'  darkness 
for  light,  and  takest  light  for  darkness. 

Whereupon  the  Seers  are  asked  by  the  man  :  By 
what  means  and  by  what  good  work  shall  I  acquire 
such  wisdom  and  with  your  favour  acquire  those 
good  qualities  (or  virtues)?  And  the  Seers  say  to 
that  man:  If  tliat  be  thy  wish,  go  and  live  in  the 
wilderness  or  take  thine  abode  in  mountain  caves,  to 
meditate  on  the  law  and  cast  off  evil  passions.  So 
shak  thou  become  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  an 
ascetic'^  and  acquire  the  transcendent  faculties.  The 
man  catches  their  meaning  and  becomes  an  ascetic. 
Living  in  the  wilderness,  the  mind  intent  upon  one 
sole  object,  he  shakes  off  worldly  desires,  and  acquires 
the  five  transcendent  faculties.  After  that  acqui- 
sition he  reflects  thus :  Formerly  I  did  not  do  the 
right  thing;  hence  no  good  accrued  to  me  ^     Now, 

*  Saw^Sndsi,  var.  lect.  sam^dnlshc. 

'  Dhutaguwa,  Pdli  the  same,  besides  dhfitaguna.  In  FfiU 
the  dhutangas  or  dhfi"  denote  thirteen  ascetic  practices;  see 
Childers,  Pali  Diet,  s.  v.  The  Dhutaguwas  are,  according  to  the 
same  author's  statement,  other  names  for  the  Dhulahgas,  but  I 
venltire  to  think  tlial  they  are  the  twenty-eight  virtues  of  a  Dhu- 
iflfiga,  as  enumerated  in  ISIilinda  Pailho  (ed.  Trenckner),  p.  35 ». 

^  P&rvam  anyal  karma  krrUv£n,  tena  me  na  ka^^d  gtuio 
^dhigata^. 
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however,  I  can  go  whither  my  mind  prompts  me ; 
formerly  I  was  i^orant,  of  little  understanding,  in 
fact,  a  blind  man. 

Such,  Klfyapa,  is  the  parable  I  have  invented  to 
make  thee  understand  my  meaning.  The  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  it  is  as  follows.  The  word  *  blind- 
born,'  K^jyapa,  is  a  designation  for  the  creatures 
staying  in  the  whirl  of  the  world  with  its  six  states ; 
the  creatures  who  do  not  know  the  true  law  and 
are  heaping  up  the  thick  darkness  of  evil  passions. 
Those  are  blind  from  ignorance',  and  in  consequence 
of  it  they  build  up  conceptions*;  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  name-and-form,  and  so  forth,  up  to  the 
genesis  of  this  whole  huge  mass  of  e\'ils*. 

So  the  creatures  blind  from  ignorance  remain  in 
the  whirl  of  life,  but  the  TathSgata,  who  is  out  of 
the  triple  world,  feels  compassion,  prompted  by 
which,  like  a  father  for  his  dear  and  only  son,  he 
appears  in  the  triple  world  and  sees  with  his  eye  of 
wisdom  tliat  the  creatures  are  revolving  in  the  circle 
of  the  mundane  whirl,  and  are  toiling  without  finding 
the  right  means  to  escape  from  the  rotation.     And 


'  Or,  false  knowledge,  avidyi,  which  in  the  Chain  of  Causation 
(pratttjrasamutpAda,Piili  pali^iasamutpSda)  occupies  esaclly 
the  same  place  as  in  other  S)rsiems  of  Indian  philosopliy.  In 
reality  the  avidyi  was  not  only  the  origin  of  all  evils,  but  also  the 
remedy,  tlie  panacea.  It  was,  however,  thought  convenient  to  veil 
that  conclusion  and  to  call  the  future  stale  of  complete  ignorance 
'  all-knoningncsfi.' 

'  Rather,  products  (samsk^ra)  of  the  imaginative  power,  of 
fancy.  These  form  the  second  item  in  the  enumeration  of  Causes 
ind  Kflfccts. 

'  The  genesis  of  diseases,  death,  &c.  The  merely  Ideal  nature 
of  this  genesis  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  sage  who  has  o%'crcome 
»vidyl  ts  just  as  liable  to  diseases  and  death  as  the  most  ignorant 
creatnre. 
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on  seeing  this  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  :  Yon 
beings,  according  to  the  good  works  they  have  done 
in  former  states,  have  feeble  aversions  and  strong 
attachments;  (or)  feeble  attachments  and  strong 
aversions ;  some  have  little  wisdom,  others  are 
clever;  some  have  soundly  developed  views,  others 
have  unsound  views.  To  all  of  them  the  Tath5gata 
skilfully  shows  three  vehicles  '. 

The  Seers  in  the  parable,  those  possessing  the  five 
transcendent  faculties  and  clear-sight,  are  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas^  who  produce  enlightened  tliought,  and  by 
the  acquirement  of  acquiescence  in  the  eternal  law  ^ 
awake  us  to  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 

The  great  physician  in  the  parable  is  the  Tathi- 
gata.  To  the  blind-born  may  be  likened  the  creatures 


'  Wiih  this  we  may  compare  the  term  trivartman  (of  three 
paths),  applied  to  the  intlKndual  or  living  being,  5vetA.rvatani  Upa- 
nishad  V,  7.  5ankara  explains  it  by  devay^nadi;  in  the  more 
andent  and  natural  meaning,  the  word  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  three  divisions  of  time.  Cf.  the  same  Upanishad  I,  4,  where 
the  brahma^akra,  the  brahraa-wheel,  is  said  to  be  trivrit, 
threefold. 

^  In  the  Yoga  called  buddhisatlva,  the  reasoning  faculty. 
The  Bodhisatt\-as  are  the  five  Dhydni-Bodhisattvas  Samantabhadra, 
&C-,  who  do  no  more  diflFer  from  the  five  DhySni-Buddhas  Vai- 
rokana,  &C.,  than  the  balas  du  from  the  indriyas.  Cf.  Burnouf, 
Introd.  p.  118. 

'  AnutpattikfidharmakshSntim  pratilabhya, var.lecLanut- 
paiiikiw  kshantim  p.  Anulpaltika,  being  a  Rahuvrihi,  neces- 
sarily means  'having  no  origin,  no  beginning/  alias  anadi.  The 
eternal  law  is  that  of  rise  and  decay,  and  in  so  far  the  purport  of 
the  phrase  seems  not  materially  to  differ  from  the  translation  in 
GoldslUcker's  Diet.,  *  enduring  conditions  which  have  not  yet  taken 
place.'  The  word  '  acquiescence '  in  my  version  gives  but  one  side 
of  the  meaning,  for  it  also  denotes  '  undergoing.'  In  reality  the 
sanctimonious  phrase  comes  to  this :  t\eTy  thinking  being  suffers 
the  eternal  law,  i,  e.  be  must  die. 
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blind  with  infatuation.  Attachment,  aversion,  and 
infatuation  are  likened  to  rheum,  bile,  and  phlegm. 
The  sixty-tM'o  false  theories  also  must  be  looked 
upon  as  such  (i.e.  as  doshas,  'humours  and  cor- 
rupted humours  of  the  body,'  'faults  and  corrup- 
tions'). The  four  herbs  are  like  vanity  (or  voidness), 
causelessness  (or  purposelessness),  unfixedness,  and 
reaching  NirvAwa.  Just  as  by  using  different  drugs 
different  diseases  are  healed,  so  by  developing  the 
idea  of  vanity  (or  voidness),  purposelessness,  unfixed- 
ness, (which  are)  the  principles  of  emancipation,  is 
ignorance  suppressed  ;  the  suppression  of  ignorance 
is  succeeded  by  the  suppression  of  conceptions  (or 
fancies);  and  so  forth,  up  to  the  suppression  of  the 
whole  huge  mass  of  evils.  And  thus  one's  mind  will 
dwell  no  more  on  good  nor  on  evil. 

To  the  man  who  recovers  his  eyesight  is  likened 
the  votary  of  the  vehicle  of  the  disciples  and  of  Pra- 
t>*ekabuddhas.  He  rends  the  ties  of  evil  passion  in 
the  whirl  of  the  world ;  freed  from  those  ties  he  is 
released  from  the  triple  world  with  its  six  states  of 
existence.  Therefore  the  votary  of  the  vehicle  of  the 
disciples  may  think  and  speak  thus ;  There  are  no 
more  laws  to  be  penetrated:  I  have  reached  Nir- 
vdwa.  Then  the  Tathagata  preaches  to  him  :  How 
can  he  who  has  not  penetrated  all  laws  have  reached 
Nir\'a«a?  The  Lord  rouses  him  to  enlightenment, 
and  the  disciple,  when  the  consciousness  of  en- 
lightenment has  been  awakened  in  him,  no  longer 
stays  in  the  mundane  whirl,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  not  yet  reached  Nirvawa*.    As  he  has  arrived  at 


*  Lc.  be  is  Dot  jet  actoallf  dead,  bat  dead  to  the  worid ;  be  is 
a  <rivan-maku. 
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true  insight,  he  looks  upon  this  triple  world  in  every 
direction  as  void,  resembling  the  produce  of  magic, 
similar  to  a  dream,  a  mirage,  an  echo.  He  sees  that 
all  laws  (and  phenomena)  are  unborn  and  unde- 
stroyed,  not  bound  and  not  loose,  not  dark  and  not 
bright.  He  wlio  views  the  profound  laws  in  such  a 
light,  sees,  as  if  he  were  not  seeing,  tlie  whole  triple 
world  full  of  beings  of  contrary  and  omnifarious 
fancies  and  dispositions. 

And  on  that  occasion,  in  order  to  more  amply 
explain  the  same  subject,  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

45.  As  the  rays  of  the  sim  and  moon  descend 
alike  on  all  men,  good  and  bad,  without  deficiency 
(in  one  case)  or  surphvs  (in  the  other); 

46.  So  the  wisdom  of  the  TathSgata  shines  like 
the  sun  and  moon ',  leading  all  beings  without 
partiality. 

47.  As  the  potter,  making  clay  vessels,  produces 
from  the  same  clay  pots  for  sugar,  miik,  ghee,  or 
water ; 

48.  Some  for  impurities,  others  for  curdled  milk, 
the  clay  used  by  the  artificer  ^  for  the  vessels  being 
of  but  one  sort ; 

49.  As  a  vessel  is  made  to  receive  all  its  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
substance  laid  into  it^,  so  the  TathSgatas,  on  account 
of  the  diversity  of  taste, 

*  TalhAgatasya  pngiia.  Aa.  hhdsad'  Sdityn^andravat.  Bhasad' 
Stands  for  bhSsadi,  Sansk.  bhasate.  Avar.  lecL  has  Taihigatasya 
pra^Ubli^  sanii  hy  L,  i.c,  '  the  lustre  of  the  'I'athagata's  wisdom  is 
equal  (to  all),  like  the  sun  and  moon.* 

»  Bhargava,  lo  which  we  may  assign  the  meaning  of  *a  skilful 
workman,  artificer,*  because  it  is  one  of  the  synonyms  of  tvash/re. 

'  Vaclr/l:  prakshrpyate  dravyam  bhS^anam  lena  labhyate  (read, 
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50.  Mention  a  diversity  of  vehicles,  though  the 
Buddha-vehicle  be  the  only  indisputable  one.  He 
who  ignores  the  rotation  of  mundane  existence,  has 
no  perception  of  blessed  rest ; 

5 1 .  But  he  who  understands  that  all  laws  are  void 
and  without  reality  (and  without  individual  character) 
penetrates  the  enlightenment  of  the  perfectly  en- 
lightened Lords  in  its  very  essence. 

52.  One  who  occupies  a  middle  [)Osition  of  wisdom^ 
is  called  a  Pratyeka^na  (i.e.  Pratyekabuddha) ;  one 
lacking  the  insight  of  voidness^  is  termed  a  disciple, 

53.  But  after  understanding  all  laws  one  is  called 
a  perfectly-enlightened  one;  such  a  one  is  assiduous 
in  preaching  the  law  to  living  beings  by  means  of 
hundreds  of  devices. 

54.  It  is  as  if  some  blind-born  man,  because  he 
sees  no  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars,  in  his  blind 
ignorance  (should  say):  There  are  no  visible  things* 
at  all. 

55.  But  a  great  physician  taking  compassion  on 
the  blind  man,  goes  to  the  Himalaya,  where  (seeking) 
across,  up  and  down, 

56.  He  fetches  from  the  mountain  four  plants; 

Umbhyate)  sarva(n)  viseshe  'pi  (PrSkril  for  vueshan  api,  though  the 
stanza  bears  the  traces  of  having  originally  been  in  Sanskrit)  talha 
nuKbhcddt TathagataA.  A var. lect .  has  k s h a t e  (one  syllabic  wanting) 
instead  oria(m)bh)'aie;  what  is  intended  is  rakshate,  it  keeps. 

'  Pra^jiimadhya^^'avasthSnSt  Pratyeka^na  iLt)'ate. 

*  1  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  this  statement  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  bearings  of  the  passage  in  prose  before,  unless  we 
amnne  that  the  philosophers  here  alluded  to  are  followers  of  other 
creeds,  who  belie\e  in  the  existence  of  a  soul.  Their  \iews  are  in 
<q)position  to  those  of  the  Buddha ;  ^ct  they  are  to  be  spoken  of  with 
iDodcratc  respect,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  profanum 
vulgus. 

'  Rather  here,  phenomena. 
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the  herb  Of-all-colours-flavours-and-cases^  and  others. 
These  he  intends  to  apply. 

57.  He  applies  them  in  tliis  manner:  one  he 
gives  to  the  blind  man  after  chewing  it,  another 
after  pounding,  again  another  by  introducing  it  with 
tlie  point  of  a  needle  into  the  man's  body. 

58.  The  man  having  got  his  eyesight,  sees  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  from  sheer  ignorance  that  he 
spoke  thus  as  he  had  formerly  done. 

59.  In  the  same  way  do  people  of  great  ignorance, 
blind  from  their  birth,  move  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
world,  because  they  do  not  know  the  wheel  of 
causes  and  effects,  the  path  of  toils*. 

60.  In  the  world  so  blinded  by  ignorance  appears 
the  highest  of  those  who  know  all,  the  Tathfigata, 
the  great  physician,  of  compassionate  nature. 

6r.  As  an  able  teacher  he  shows  the  true  law;  he 
reveals  supreme  Buddha-enlightenment  to  him  who 
is  most  advanced. 

62.  To  those  of  middling  wisdom  the  Leader 
preaches  a  middling  enlightenment;  again  another 
enlightenment  he  recommends  to  him  who  is  afraid 
of  the  mundane  whirl. 

63.  The  disciple  who  by  his  discrimination  has 
escaped  from  the  triple  world  thinks  he  has  reached 
pure,  blest  Nirvdwa\  but  it  is  only  by  knowing  all 

'  The  reading  is  doubtful :  sarvavarnarasasthdn^n  nagAl  labhata 
oshadhim,  evamddi!,r  ^atasro  'iha,  &c. ;  var.  lect.  "sthanSnugSm  l,  &c. 
This  may  mean,  fit  for  all  colours,  flavours,  and  cases, 

■  Prali(i)yotpada^akrasya — du/ikhavartmdna^. 

■  In  other  words,  he  has  indeed  attained  a  qualified  (sopadhi- 
lesha,  Pali  upddisesa  or  sa-up^di^esha)  Nirv&Ma,  eras  non- 
Buddhists  say,  ^tvanmukti. 
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laws  (and  the  universal  laws)  that   the  immortal ' 
Nirviwa  is  reached. 

64.  In  that  case  it  is  as  if  the  great  Seers,  moved 
by  compassion,  said  to  him  :  Thou  art  mistaken  ;  do 
not  be  proud  of  thy  knowledge. 

65.  When  thou  art  in  the  interior  of  thy  room, 
thou  canst  not  perceive  what  is  going  on  without, 
fool  as  thou  art. 

66.  Thou  who,  when  staying  within,  dost  not 
perceive  even  now  what  people  outside  are  doing 
or  not  doing,  how  wouldst  thou  be  wise,  fool  as 
thou  art? 

67.  Thou  art  not  able  to  hear  a  sound  at  a  dis- 
tance of  but  five  yo^nas,  far  less  at  a  greater 
distance. 

68.  Thou  canst  not  discern  who  are  malevolent  or 
benevolent  towards  thee.  Whence  then  comes  that 
pride  to  thee  ? 

69.  If  thou  hast  to  walk  so  far  as  a  kos.  thou 
canst  not  go  without  a  beaten  track*;  and  what  hap- 
pened to  thee  when  in  thy  mother's  womb  thou 
hast  immediately  forgotten. 

70.  In  this  world  he  is  called  all-knowing  who 
'  possesses  the  five  transcendent  faculties,  but  when 

thou  who   knowest   nothing   pretendest  to   be  all- 
knowing,  it  is  an  effect  of  infatuation. 

71.  If  thou  art  desirous  of  omniscience,  direct  thy 
attention  to  transcendent  wisdom  ;  then  betake  thy- 


*  I.e.  elemal,  because  in  this  system  the  dead  is  dead  for  ever. 
ThtB  ixnmortal,  everlasting  Nirvana,  is^  of  course,  the  anupadbi- 
fesha.  Pill  aoupadiscsa  N. 

'  Or,  perfaaps,  without  a  guide,  padavin  to  vini  'gatiA.  This 
'  docs  not  agree  «ith  the  prose  version,  but  it  is  not  rare  to  meet 
with  such  discrepancies. 
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self  to  the  wilderness  and  meditate  on  the  pure  law ; 
by  it  thou  shah  acquire  the  transcendent  faculties. 

72.  The  man  catches  die  meaning,  goes  to  the 
wilderness,  meditates  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and,  as  he  is  endowed  with  good  qualities,  ere  long 
acquires  the  five  transcendent  faculties, 

73.  Similarly  all  disciples  fancy  having  reached 
NirvS/za,  but  the  6^ina  instructs  them  (by  saying): 
This  is  a  (temporary)  repose,  no  final  rest 

74.  It  is  an  artifice  of  the  Buddhas  to  enunciate 
this  dogma*.  There  is  no  (real)  Nirvdwa  widiout 
all-knowingness  ;  try  to  reach  this. 

75.  The  boundless  knowledge  of  the  three  paths 
(of  time),  the  six  utmost  perfections  (Pdramitas). 
voidness,  the  absence  of  purpose  (or  object),  the 
absence  of  fmiteness^; 

76.  The  idea  of  enlightenment  and  the  other  laws 
leading  to  Nirv^«a,  both  such  as  are  mixed  with 
imperfection  and  such  as  arc  exempt  from  it,  such 
as  are  tranquil  and  comparable  to  ethereal  space ; 

77.  The  four  Brahmavihiras  ^  and  tlie  four  San- 
grahas*,  as  well  as  the  laws  sanctioned  by  eminent 
sages  for  the  education  of  creatures  j 

78.  (He  who  knows  these  things)  and  that  all 
phenomena  have  the  nature  of  illusion  and  dreams, 


'  Of  temporar)'  repose,  il  would  seem. 

'  Or,  absence  of  fixed  purpose,  prawidliiinavivar^g'itain. 

'  Otherwise  termed  Appania7i?i5  in  PAIi ;  they  are  identical  wiih 
the  four  bhavanas,  or  exercises  to  develop  benevolence,  com- 
passion, cheerful  sympathy,  and  equanimity,  well  known  from  the 
Yoga ;  see  YogarSstra  I,  33. 

*  Commonly  called  saiigrahavastfinl,  PS!i  saftgahavalthdni, 
articles  of  sociability,  viz.  liberality,  affability,  promoting  another's 
interest,  and  pursuit  of  a  common  aim;  sec  e.g.  Laliia-\'istara, 
p.  39, 1.1. 
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that  they  are  pithless  as  the  stem  of  the  plantain', 
and  similar  to  an  echo ; 

79.  And  who  knows  that  the  triple  world  through- 
out is  of  that  nature,  not  fast  and  not  loose,  he 
knows  rest. 

80.  He  who  considers  all  laws*  to  be  alike,  void, 
de\'oid  of  particularity  and  individuality,  not  derived 
from  an  intelligent  cause ;  nay,  who  discerns  that 
nothingness  is  law'; 

St,  Such  a  one  has  great  wisdom  and  sees  the 
whole  of  the  law  entirely.  There  are  no  three 
vehicles  by  any  means ;  there  is  but  one  vehicle  in 
this  world. 

82.  All  laws  (or  the  laws  of  all)  are  alike,  equal, 
for  all,  and  ever  alike.  Knowing  this,  one  under- 
stands immortal,  blest  Nirvd//a, 


*  Cf.  ibe  words  of  the  funeral  song  in  YS^navalkya  III,  8: 
'Foolish  is  he  who  would  seek  pithfulness  in  bumanily,  which  is 
pithless  as  llie  plantain's  stem  and  resembling  a  water  bubble.' 

*  Or  all  things;  or  the  laws  of  all  things. 

'  Sarvadhanndn  9am&(n)/  ^^{ki}'a(n)  nimanakarattatmakfiw  (r. 

'  ^Un),  na  ;(ait&n  (I  think  iaittSn)  prekshaie  ndpi  kim^iid  dharmam 
(sic)   vipaxyalc.      The  other   MS.  has   sarvadliarniam   (r.   '^min) 

1 8amd(n)  jQnydn  nimanakara»atmikan,  na  kciam  prckshate  ndpi 
Icixriid  dharmam  vinajynti.  The  great  difhculty  lies  in  the  second 
half  verse,  which  is  et'idenily  corrupt  and  wrongly  Sanskritised,  so 
that  the  correctness  of  the  translation  in  this  respect  is  pro- 
blematical 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   FUTURE   DESTINY. 

After  pronouncing  these  stanzas  the  Lord  addressed 
the  complete  assembly  of  monks :  1  announce  to 
you,  monks,  I  make  known  to  you  that  the  monk 
KS^yapa,  my  disciple,  here  present,  shall  do  homage 
to  thirty  thousand  ko^is  of  Buddhas ;  shall  respect, 
honour,  and  worship  them ;  and  shall  keep  the 
tnie  law  of  those  Lords  and  Buddhas.  In  his  last 
bodily  existence^  in  the  world  Avabhisa  (i.  e.  lustre), 
in  the  age  (^on)  MahAvyftha  (i.e.  great  division) 
he  shall  be  a  TathAgata,  an  Arhat.  &c.  &c.,  by  the 
name  of  Ra^miprabhSsa  {i.e.  beaming  with  rays). 
His  lifetime  shall  last  twelve  intermediate  kalpas, 
and  his  true  law  twenty  intermediate  kalpas ;  the 
counterfeit  of  his  true  law  shall  last  as  many  inter- 
mediate kalpas.  His  Biiddha-field  will  be  pure, 
clean,  devoid  of  stones,  grit,  gravel;  of  pits  and 
precipices;  devoid  of  gutters  and  dirt>'  pools'; 
even,  pretty,  beautiful,  and  pleasant  to  see  ;  consist- 
ing of  lapis  lazuli,  adorned  with  jewel-trees,  and 
looking  like  a  checker-board  with  eight  compart- 
ments set  off  with  gold  threads.     It  will  be  strewed 


'  'Pask\Taa.  samu^it^raya,  which  also  nieans  western  rise, 
elevation. 

*  Apagatasyandanikagfithoi/illa, var.lcct.''tho(/igaIla.  My 
rendering  of  ihe  la&t  part  of  the  compound  is  conjectural. 
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with  flowers,  and  many  hundred  thousand  Bodhi- 
sattvas  are  to  appear  in  it  As  to  disciples,  there 
will  be  innumerable  hundred  thousands  of  myriads 
of  ko^is  of  diem.  Neither  M^ra  the  evil  one,  nor 
his  host  will  be  discoverable  in  it,  though  M^ra 
and  his  followers  shall  afterwards  be  there ;  for 
they  will  apply  themselves  to  receive  the  tnie 
law  under  the  command  of  that  very  Lord  Ra^mi- 
prabhasa. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

1.  With  my  Buddha-eye,  monks,  I  see  that  the 
senior  K^apa  here  shall  become  a  Buddha  at  a 
future  epoch,  in  an  incalculable  i^on,  after  he  shall 
have  paid  homage  to  the  most  high  of  men. 

2.  This  KSjyapa  shall  see  fully  thirty  thousand 
ko/is  of  6^inas,  under  whom  he  shall  lead  a  spiritual 
life  for  the  sake  of  Buddha-knowledge. 

3.  After  having  paid  homage  to  those  highest  of 
men  and  acquired  that  supreme  knowledge,  he  shall 
in  his  last  bodily  existence  be  a  Lord  of  the  world,  a 
matchless,  great  Seer. 

4.  And  his  field  will  be  magnificent,  excellent, 
pure,  goodly,  beautiful,  pretty,  nice,  ever  delightful, 
and  set  off  with  gold  threads. 

5.  That  field,  monks,  (appearing  like)  a  board 
divided  into  eight  compartments,  will  have  several 
jewel-trees,  one  in  each  compartment,  from  which 
issues  a  delicious  odour. 

6.  It  will  be  adorned  with  plenty  of  flowers,  and 
embellished  with  variegated  blossoms :  in  it  are  no 
pits  nor  precipices ;  it  is  even,  goodly,  beautiful, 

7.  There  will  be  found  hundreds  of  ko/is  of  Bo- 
dhisattvas,  subdued  of  mind  and  of  great  magical 
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power,  mighty  keepers^  of  SOtrdntas  of  great  ex- 
tension. 

8.  As  to  disciples,  faultless,  princes  of  the  law, 
standing  in  their  last  period  of  life,  their  number 
can  never  be  known,  even  if  one  should  go  oa 
countinjr  for  ^ons,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  divine 
knowledge. 

9.  He  himself  shall  stay  twelve  intermediate 
kalpas,  and  his  true  law  twenty  complete  y^ons  ; 
the  counterfeit  is  to  continue  as  many  ^ons,  in  the 
domain  of  Rafmiprabhdsa. 

Thereupon  the  venerable  senior  Maha-Maudga- 
lyd>-ana,  the  venerable  Subhiiti.  and  the  venerable 
Maha-Katydyana,  their  bodies  trembling,  gazed  up 
to  the  Lord  with  unblenching  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
moment  severally  uttered,  in  mental  concert,  the 
following  stanzas : 

10.  O  hallowed  one  (Arhat),  great  hero,  ^dkya- 
lion,  most  high  of  men  !  out  of  compassion  to  us 
speak  the  Buddha-word. 

11.  The  highest  of  men.  the  C^na,  he  who  knows 
the  fatal  term,  will,  as  it  were,  sprinkle  us  with  nectar 
by  predicting  our  destiny  also. 

12.  (It  is  as  if)  a  certain  man,  in  time  of  famine, 
comes  and  gets  good  food^  but  to  whom,  when  tlie 
food  is  already  in  his  hands,  they  say  that  he  should 
wait  *. 

13.  Similarly  it  was  with  us,  who  after  minding 


'  VaipulyasOuantadharAwa  tSyinflm.  Here  the  word  tSyia 
would  seem  to  be  used  in  ihe  sense  of 'able,'  agreeing  with  ihe 
meaning  of  t5yana  in  Pa«ini  I,  3,  38. 

'  Durbhiksha  agata^  k;u^-in  naro  labdhvS  subho^nawi.'praliksha' 
bhQya  u^yeta  hastapraptasmi  bho.^ne.  The  Prakril  underlying  this 
literary  dialect  is  easily  reconstnied. 
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the  lower  vehicle,  at  the  calamitous  conjuncture  of  a 
bad  time  ^  were  longing  for  Buddha-knowledge. 

14.  But  the  jKirfectly-enlightened  great  Seer  has 
not  yet  favoured  us  with  a  prediction  (of  our  des- 
tiny), as  if  he  would  say:  Do  not  eat  the  food 
that  has  been  put  into  your  hand. 

15.  Quite  so,  O  hero,  we  were  longing  as  we 
heard  the  exalted  voice  (and  thought):  Then  shall 
we  be  at  rest '',  when  we  shall  have  received  a 
prediction. 

16.  Utter  a  prediction,  O  great  hero,  so  benevo- 
lent and  merciful !  let  there  be  an  end  of  our  feeling 
of  poverty  I 

And  the  Lord,  who  in  his  mind  apprehended  the 
thoughts  arising  in  the  minds  of  those  great  senior 
disciples,  again  addressed  the  complete  assembly  of 
monks :  This  great  disciple  of  mine,  monks,  the 
senior  Subhilti,  shall  likewise  jiay  homage  to  thirty 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas ; 
shall  show  them  respect,  honour,  reverence,  venera- 
tion, and  worship.  Under  them  shall  he  lead  a 
spiritual  life  and  achieve  enlightenment  After  the 
performance  of  sucli  duties  shall  he,  in  his  last 
bodily  existence,  become  a  Tath^gata  in  the  world, 
an  Arhat,  &c,  &c.,  by  the  name  of  ^Sa^iketu  *. 

His  Buddha-field  will  be  called  Ratnasambhava 
and  his  epoch  RatnaprabhAsa *.  And  that  Buddha- 
field  will  be  even,  beautiful,  crystalline,  variegated 
with  jewel-trees,  devoid  of  pits  and  precipices,  devoid 


'  Dashkdlabhagnasandhau. 

*  And  felicitoiu,  blesl,  bealificd  (nirvri'ta). 

*  I.  e.  moon-signal,  or  having  the  moon  for  ensign. 

*  Var.  lect.  RatnivabbSsa. 
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of  sewers',  nice,  covered  with  flowers.  And  there 
will  men  have  their  abode  in  palaces  (or  towers) 
given  them  for  their  use.  In  it  will  be  many  disci- 
ples, innumerable,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
terminate  the  calculation.  Many  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/ls  of  Bodhisattvas  also  will  be  there. 
The  lifetime  of  that  Lord  is  to  last  twelve  inter- 
mediate kalpas ;  his  true  law  is  to  continue  t\venty 
intermediate  kalpas,  and  its  counterfeit  as  many. 
That  Lord  will,  while  standing  poised  in  the  firma- 
ment ^  preach  the  law  to  the  monks,  and  educate 
many  tliousands  of  Bodhisattvas  and  disciples. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas ; 

17.  I  have  something  to  announce,  monks,  some- 
thing to  make  known ;  listen  then  to  me ;  The 
senior  SubhAti,  my  disciple,  shall  in  days  to  come 
be  a  Buddha. 

18.  After  having  seen  of  most  mighty  Buddhas 
thirty  myriads  of  ko/is  in  full,  he  shall  enter  upon 
the  straight  5  course  to  obtain  this  knowledge. 

19.  In  his  last  bodily  existence  shall  the  hero, 
possessed  of  the  thirty-two  distinctive  signs,  become 
a  great  Seer,  similar  to  a  column  of  gold,  beneficial 
and  bounteous  to  the  world. 

20.  The  field  where  that  friend  of  the  world  * 
shall  save  myriads  of  ko/is  of  living  beings  will  be 
most  beautiful,  pretty,  and  delightful  to  people  at 
large. 

'  Doubtful,  the  MSS.  having  gfithot/igjlla  and  gfithot/igalla. 

'  Projierly,  standing  as  a  great  meteor,  mahavaihSyasam 
sthitvdj  vaihSyasa  is  exactly  the  Greek /*'"'«•/»?■ 

'  Anuloma,  direct,  straight;  the  reverse  of  vakragati,  the 
retrof^rade  motion  of  planets,  &c. 

*  Lokabandliu. 
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21.  In  it  will  be  many  BodhisatU'as  to  turn  the 
wheel  that  never  rolls  back  (or  never  deviates);  en- 
dowed with  keen  faculties  they  will,  under  that  ^na, 
be  the  ornaments  of  the  Buddha-field. 

22.  His  disciples  are  so  numerous  as  to  pass  cal- 
culation and  measure ;  gifted  with  the  six  trans- 
cendent faculties,  the  triple  science  and  magic 
power ;  firm  in  the  eight  emancipations, 

23.  His  magic  power,  while  he  reveals  supreme 
enlightenment,  is  inconceivable.  Gods  and  men,  as 
numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  Ganges,  will  always 
reverentially  salute  him  with  joined  hands. 

24.  He  shall  stay  twelve  intermediate  kalpas ; 
the  true  law  of  that  most  high  of  men  is  to  last 
twenty  intermediate  kalpas  and  the  counterfeit  of  it 
as  many. 

Again  the  Lord  addressed  the  complete  assembly 
of  monks  :  I  announce  to  you,  monks,  I  make  kno^\■n 
that  the  senior  MahA-KatyAyana  here  present,  my 
disciple,  shall  pay  homage  to  eight  tliousand  ko/is 
of  Buddhas ;  shall  show  them  respect,  honour,  re- 
verence, veneration,  and  worship;  at  the  expiration 
of  those  Tathagatas  he  shall  build  Stftpas.  a  thou- 
sand yc^nas  in  height,  fifty  yo^nas  in  circumference, 
and  consisting  of  seven  precious  substances,  to  wit, 
|gold,  silver,  lapis  lazuli,  crj'stal,  red  pearl*,  emerald, 
and,  seventhly,  coral  *.  Those  Stilpas  he  shall  worship 

'  Lohitamukli,  according  to  Buddhist  authorities,  red  pearL 

Tl»e  word  is  of  so  frequent   occurrence  thai   (here  can  be  no 

fqoeslion  ofmuktcs  in  the  genitive  case  being  a  clerical  error  for 

'  muktlyds.     It  the  word  ever  had  any  existence  out  of  Buddhist 

writings,  mukti  must  have  been  a  variation  of  mukt^ 

'  Musaragalva;  whether  this  precious  stone  really  be  coral, 
as  Buddliist  diciionancs  assert,  is  rather  doubtful.  As  the  enu- 
merated substances  represent  the  seven  colours — originally  the 
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with  flowers,  incense,  perfumed  wreaths,  ointments, 
powder,  robes,  umbrellas,  banners,  flags,  triumphal 
streamers.  Afterwards  he  shall  again  pay  a  similar 
homage  to  twenty  ko/is  of  Buddhas;  show  them 
respect,  honour,  reverence,  veneration,  and  worship. 
Then  in  his  last  bodily  existence  ^  his  last  corporeal 
appearance,  he  shall  be  a  Tathigata  in  the  world,  an 
Arhat,&c.S:c.,  named  6^dmbilnada-prabhdsa  (i.e.  gold- 
shine),  endowed  with  science  and  conduct,  &c.  His 
Buddha-field  will  be  thoroughly  pure,  even,  nice, 
pretty,  beautiful,  crystalline,  variegated  with  jewel- 
trees,  interlaced  with  gold  threads,  strewed  with 
flowers,  free  from  beings  of  the  brute  creation,  hell, 
and  the  host  of  demons,  replete  with  numerous 
men  and  gods,  adorned  with  many  hundred  thou- 
sand disciples  and  many  hundred  thousand  Bodhi- 
sattvas.  The  measure  of  his  lifetime  shall  be  t\velve 
intermediate  kalpas ;  his  true  law  shall  continue 
twenty  intermediate  kalpas  and  its  counterfeit  as 
many. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas  : 

25.  Listen  all  to  me,  ye  monks,  since  I  am  going 
to  utter  an  infallible  word^  Kdtyayana  here,  the 
senior,  my  disciple,  shall  render  worship  to  the 
Leaders. 

26,  He  shall  show  veneration  of  various  kinds 
and  in   many   ways   to   the    Leaders,  after  whose 

rainbow  colours,  I  think — the  interpretalion  either  of  lohitamukti 
or  of  musAragalvi  must  be  wrong,  perhaps  both  are  false. 

'  Properly,  western  elevation  or  rise. 

'  The  Buddha  nnay  in  sober  tniih  say  so,  because  the  astronomer 
can  predict  future  risings  and  sellings.  He  here  shotvs  lumsclf  to 
be  Brahma,  in  his  function  of  tlie  first  of  astronomers,  to  whom 
the  ancient  Brahma-Siddhanta  ia  referred. 
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expiration  he  shall  build  StOpas,  worshipping  them 
with  flowers  and  perfumes. 

27.  In  his  last  bodily  existence  he  shall  be  a 
Clna,  in  a  thoroughly  pure  field,  and  after  acquiring 
full  knowledge  he  shall  preach  to  a  thousand  ko/is 
of  living  beings. 

28.  He  shall  be  a  mighty  Buddha  and  illuminator, 
highly  honoured  in  this  world,  including  the  gods, 
under  the  name  of  (7Smbunada-prabh4sa ',  and  save 
ko/is  of  gods  and  men, 

29.  Many  Bodhisattvas  as  well  as  disciples,  be- 
yond measure  and  calculation,  will  in  diat  field  adorn 
the  reign  of  that  Buddha,  all  of  them  freed  from 
existence  and  exempt  from  existence  -. 

Again  the  Lord  addressed  the  complete  assembly 
of  monks  :  I  announce  to  you,  monks,  I  make  known, 
that  the  senior  Mah&-MaudgalySyana  here  present, 
my  disciple,  shall  propitiate  twenty-eight  thousand 
Buddhas^  and  pay  those  Lords  homage  of  various 
kinds;  he  shall  show  them  respect,  &c.,  and  after 
their  expiration  build  StApas  consisting  of  seven 
precious  substances,  to  wit,  gold,  silver,  lapis  lazuli, 
crystal,  red  pearl,  emerald,  and,  seventhly,  coral ; 
(StOpas)  a  thousand  yofanas  in  height  and  five 
hundred  yo^nas  in  circumference,  which  StClpas  he 
shall  worship  in  different  ways,  with  flowers,  incense, 
perfumed  wreaths,  ointments,  powder,  robes,  um- 
brellas,  banners,   flags,   and    triumphal    streamers. 


'  One  MS.  has  a  second-hand  reading,  "dSbhSsa. 

*  Vibhava;  Burnouf  roust  have  read  vibhaya,  '  exempis  de 
lerrcur.' 

'  The  number  of  twenty-eight — the  cyphers  not  being  taken  inlo 
account — probably  indicates  the  number  of  days  (Ruddhas)  during 
which  the  planet  is  standing  in  some  stage  of  its  course. 
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Afterwards  he  _ 

twenty^  hundred  thousand  koWs  of  Buddhas;  he 
shall  show  respect,  &c.,  and  in  his  last  bodiiy  exist- 
ence become  in  the  world  a  Tathagata,  &c.,  named 
Tamilapatra/'andanagandha^,  endowed  with  science 
and  conduct,  &c.  The  field  of  that  Buddha  will  be 
called  Manobhirdma;  his  period  RatipratipCir7/a. 
And  that  Buddha-field  will  be  even,  nice,  pretty, 
beautiful,  crystalline,  variegated  with  jewel-trees, 
strewn  \viih  detached  flowers,  replete  with  gods  and 
men,  frequented  by  hundred  thousands  of  Seers,  that 
is  to  say,  disciples  and  Bodhisattvas.  The  measure 
of  his  lifetime  shall  be  twenty-four  intermediate 
kalpas ;  his  true  law  is  to  last  forty  intermediate 
kalpas  and  its  counterfeit  as  many. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

30.  The  scion  of  the  Mudgala-race,  my  disciple 
here,  after  It-avliig^  human  existence  shall  see  twenty 
thousand  mighty*  6^inas  and  eight  (thousand)  more 
of  these  faultless  beings. 

31.  Under  them  he  shall  follow  a  course  of  duty, 
trying  to  reach  Buddha-knowlcdgc ;  he  shall  pay 
homage  in  various  wa)  s  to  those  Leaders  and  to  the 
most  high  of  men. 

32.  After  keeping  their  true  law,  of  wide  reach 
and  sublime,  for  thousands  of  ko^is  of  i€Eons,  he  shall 
at  the  expiration  of  those  Sugatas  worship  their 
StCpas. 


*  As  many  days  in  another  stage. 

'  I.e.  having  the  odour  (or  resemblance)  of  Xanthochymus  and 
sandal.  From  the  dark  colour  1  infer  that  Sntum  is  meant,  for 
this  ptanct  is  represented  as  being  black. 

'  Crahilva.  *  TSyin. 
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33.  In  honour  of  those  most  high  ^inas,  those 
mighty  beings*  so  beneficial  to  the  world,  he  shall 
erect  Stftpas  consisting  of  precious  substances,  and 
decorated  with  triumphal  streamers,  worshipping 
them  with  flowers,  perfumes,  and  the  sounds  of 
music. 

34.  At  the  period  of  his  last  bodily  existence  he 
shall,  in  a  nice  and  beautiful  field,  be  a  Buddha 
bounteous  and  compassionate  to  the  world,  under 
the  name  of  Tamiilapatra^ndanagandha. 

35.  The  measure  of  that  Sugata's  life  shall  be 
fully  twenty-four  intermediate  kiilpas,  during  which 
he  shall  be  assiduous  in  declaring  the  Buddha-nile 
to  men  and  gods. 

36.  That  61na  shall  have  many  thousands  of 
ko/is  of  disciples,  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the 
Ganges,  gifted  with  the  six  transcendent  faculties 
and  the  triple  science,  and  possessed  of  magic 
power,  under  the  command  of  that  Sugata. 

37.  Under  the  reign  of  that  Sugata  there  shall 
also  appear  numerous  Bodhisattvas,  many  thousands 
of  them,  unable  to  slide  back  (or  to  deviate),  de- 
veloping zeal,  of  extensive  knowledge  and  studious 
habits. 

38.  After  that  C1na*s  expiration  his  true  law 
shall  measure  in  time  twenty-four '  intermediate 
kalpas  in  full ;  its  counterfeit  shall  have  the  same 
measure. 

39.  These  are  my  five  mighty  disciples  whom  I 


*  T4yin. 

•  The  original  reading  has  been  meddled  with ;  one  MS.  has 
t  Vinisa^  *avain  (second-hand,  JiA  vim)  sySniarakalpa ;  anoihcr,  \imsai 
|4>  Tuintarak".    The  original  Prakrit  may  have  had  somelhing  like 
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have  destined  to  supreme  enlightenment  and  to 
become  in  future  self-bom  Gims;  now  hear  from 
me  their  coursed 


'  In  this  chapter  only  four  disciples  are  mentioned;  the  fifth 
must  be  •S'^putra,  whose  destination  has  been  predicted  before. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ANCIENT    devotion'. 

Of  yore,  monks,  in  the  past,  incalculable,  more 
than  incalculable,  inconceivable,  immense,  measure- 
less ^ons  since,  nay,  at  a  period,  an  epoch  far 
beyond,  there  appeared  in  the  world  a  Tath^gata, 
&c,  named  Mahabhi^;/d^7AnSbhibhli,  endowed  with 
science  and  conduct*,  a  Sugata,  &c  &c.,  in  the  sphere 
Sambhava  (i.  e.  origin,  genesis),  in  the  jjeriod  Mah^- 
riipa.  (You  ask),  monks,  how  long  ago  is  it  that 
the  Tadi&gata  was  born  ?  Well,  suppose  some  man 
was  to  reduce  to  powder  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth  element  as  much  as  is  to  be  found  in  this 
whole  universe ;  that  after  taking  one  atom  of  dust 
from  this  world  he  is  to  walk  a  thousand  worlds 
farther  in  easterly  direction  to  deposit  that  single 
atom ;  that  after  taking  a  second  atom  of  dust  and 
walking  a  thousand  worlds  farther  he  deposits  that 
second  atom,  and  proceeding  in  this  way  at  last  gets 
the  whole  of  the  earth  element  deposited  in  eastern 


*  Pftrvayoga,  which  recurs  as  the  heading  of  chaps.  XXII  and 
XXV,  vrould  at  first  sighl  seem  lo  mean  '  former  conjunction,'  but 
that  doc3  not  answer  any  more  than  *  ancient  devotion.'  I  think 
that  yoga  here  is  an  alteration  of  yuga,  age,  period,  or  a  Pri- 
kritism  for  yauga,  i.e.  referring  to  an  age.  A  Sanskrit  pQrva- 
jrauga  would  be  formed  like  pfirva-ySySta,  &c.;  cf.  P^ni 
VI,  1,  103.  The  original  meaning  of  pflrva-yoga  is,  I  sup- 
pose, prc-history.  Cf.  pubbayogo  ti  pubbakamma/n,  Milinda 
Pari  ho,  p.  2. 

'  h  e.  with  hght  and  motioa 
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direction.  Now,  monks,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  is 
it  possible  by  calculation  to  find  the  end  or  limit 
of  these  worlds?  They  answered;  Certainly  not, 
Lord;  certainly  not,  Sugata,  The  Lord  said  :  On 
the  contrary,  monks,  some  arithmetician  or  master 
of  arithmetic  might,  indeed,  be  able  by  calculation  to 
find  the  end  or  limit  of  the  worlds,  both  those  where 
the  atoms  have  been  deposited  and  where  they  have 
not,  but  it  is  impossible  by  applying  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic to  find  the  limit  of  those  hundred  thousands 
of  myriads  of  ^ons  ;  so  long,  so  inconceivable,  so 
immense  is  the  number  of  /Eons  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  expiration  of  that  Lord,  the  Tathagata 
Mahdbhi_^?7a^>/dnSbhibhii.  Yet,  monks,  I  perfectly 
remember  that  Tathagata  who  has  been  extinct 
for  so  long  a  time^  as  if  he  had  reached  extinction 
to-day  or  yesterday  ^,  because  of  my  possessing  the 
mighty  knowledge  and  sight  of  the  Tathagata. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  pronounced  the 
following  stanzas : 

1.  I  remember^  the  great  Seer  Abhi^«S_^«^nd- 
bhibhO,  the  most  high  of  men,  who  existed  many 
ko/is  of  JEons  ago  as  the  superior  6'ina  of  the 
period. 

2.  If,  for  example,  some  men  after  reducing  this 


'  Hence  follows  that  the  Buddha  has  existed  since  time  imme- 
morial ;  in  other  words,  that  he  is  Adibuddha. 

*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  render  jvas  by  'yesterday,'  though 
I  have  no  other  warrant  for  the  word  ever  being  taken  in  this 
sense  except  the  context  and  the  fact  that  in  sundry  languages 
the  notions  of  to-morrow  and  yesterday  are  occasionally  expressed 
by  the  same  term,  e.g.  Hindi  kal  (properly  morning,  lo-morrow, 
Sansk.  kalyam,  kdlyam) ;  the  English  'yesterday'  is  the  very  same 
word  with  Gothic  gistradagis,  to-morrow. 

*  AnusmarSmi,  omitted  by  Buraouf. 
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universe  to  atoms  of  dust  took  one  atom  to  deposit 
it  a  thousand  regions  farther  on  ; 

3.  If  he  deposited  a  second,  a  third  atom,  and  so 
proceeded  until  he  had  done  with  the  whole  mass  of 
dust,  so  that  this  world  were  empty  and  the  mass 
of  dust  exhausted ; 

4.  To  tliat  immense  mass  of  the  dust  of  these 
worlds,  entirely  reduced  to  atoms,  I  liken  the  num- 
ber of  JEons  past, 

5.  So  immense  is  the  number  of  ko/is  of  j4tons 
past  since  that  extinct  Sugata ;  die  whole  of  (ex- 
isting) atoms  is  no  (adequate)  expression  of  it ;  so 
many  are  the  ^ons  which  have  expired  since. 

6.  That  Leader  who  has  expired  so  long  ago,  those 
disciples  and  Bodhisattvas,  I  remember  all  of  them 
as  if  it  were  to-day  or  yesterday.  Such  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tath^gatas. 

7.  So  endless,  monks,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
Talhagata ;  I  know  what  has  taken  place  many 
hundreds  of  i^ons  ago,  by  my  precise  and  faultless 
memory. 

To  proceed,  monks,  the  measure  of  the  lifetime  of 
the  Tath%ata  MahAbhi_^77a^KSndbhibhO,  the  Arhat, 
&C.  was  fifty-four  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  i^ions. 

In  the  beginning  when  the  Lord  had  not  yet 
reached  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  and  had  just 
occupied  the  summit  of  the  terrace  of  enlighten- 
ment', he  discomfited  and  defeated  the  whole  host 
of  M^ra,  after  which   he  thought:    I  am  to  reach 


*  Bodhiman^avaraf^^agata  eva;  var.lecl.  bodlilmawt&varfgata  cva, 
S.  e.  just  having  come  to  ihe  terrace  of  enlightenment.  Vara  here 
is  vira«  circuit ;  it  adds  little  to  the  notion  of  the  simple  bo dhi- 
mzttdan  this  also  being  a  round  terrace. 
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perfect  enlightenment  *.  But  those  laws  (of  perfect 
enlightenment)  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  him.  He 
stayed  on  tlie  terrace  of  enlightenment  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  of  enlightenment  during  one  intermediate 
kalpa.  He  stayed  there  a  second,  a  third  inter- 
mediate kalpa,  but  did  not  yet  attain  supreme,  per- 
fect enlightenment.  He  remained  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a 
sixtli,  a  seventh,  an  eighth,  a  ninth,  a  tenth  inter- 
mediate kalpa  on  the  terrace  of  enlightenment  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  of  enlightenment  *,  continuing 
sitting  cross-legged  without  in  the  meanwhile  rising. 
He  stajed,  the  mind  motionless,  the  body  unstirrlng 
and  untrembling,  but  those  laws  had  not  yet  dawned 
upon  him. 

Now,  monks,  while  the  Lord  was  just  on  the 
summit  of  the  terrace  of  enlightenment,  the  gods  of 
Paradise  (Trdyastriw?^as)  prepared  him  a  magnificent 
royal  throne,  a  hundred  yo^nas  high,  on  occupying 
which  the  Lord  attained  supreme,  perfect  enlighten- 
ment ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Lord  occupied  the  seat 
of  enlightenment  than  the  Brahmakdyika  gods  scat- 
tered a  rain  of  flowers  all  around  the  seat  of  en- 
lightenment over  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yo^nas ; 
in  die  sky  they  let  loose  storms  by  which  the  flowers, 
withered,  were  swept  away.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  rain  of  flowers,  while  the  Lord  was  sitting 
on  tlie  seat  of  enlightenment,  it  poured  without 
interruption  during  fully  ten  intermediate  kalpas^ 

*  It  is  difficult  not  to  see  lliat  we  have  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
opening  of  the  JIahSvagga  and  in  Lalila-vistara,  chap.  21,  a 
description  of  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  beginning  of  a  kalpa, 
a  myih  of  the  creation  of  the  visible  world. 

'  The  so-called  Bo-tree. 

"  An  intermediate  kalpa  is  the  twentieth  part  of  an  incalculable 
kalpa,  which  in  reality  is  equal  to  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours> 
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covering  the  Lord.  That  rain  of  flowers  having  once 
begun  falling  continued  to  the  moment  of  the  Lord's 
complete  Nirv^//a.  The  angels  belonging  to  the 
division  of  the  four  guardians  of  the  cardinal  points 
made  the  celestial  drums  of  the  gods  resound^;  they 
made  them  resound  without  interruption  in  honour 
of  the  Lord  who  had  attained  the  summit  of  the 
terrace  of  enlightenment.  Thereafter,  during  fully 
ten  intermediate  kalpas,  they  made  uninterruptedly 
resound  those  celestial  musical  instruments  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Lord. 

Again,  monks,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  interme- 
diate kalpas  the  Lord  Mah^bhi^«3^?7anSbhibhO,  the 
Tathagata,  &c.,  reached  supreme,  perfect  enlighten- 
ment-. Immediately  on  knowing  his  having  become 
enlightened  the  sixteen^  sons  born  to  that  Lord 
when  a  prince  royal,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named 
CwdnAkara— which  sixteen  )'oung  princes,  monks, 
had  severally  toys  to  play  with,  variegated  and 
pretty — those  sixteen  princes,  I  repeat,  monks,  left 
their  toys,  their  amusements,  and  since  they  knew 
that  the  Lord  MahAbhi^«a^«an&bhibhCl,  the  Tatha- 
gata, &C.,  had  attained  supreme,  perfect  knowledge, 
went,  surrounded  and  attended  by  their  weeping 
mothers  and  nurses,  along  with  the  noble,  rich 
king  Aakravartin,  many  ministers,  and  hundred 
thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  living  beings,  to  the 
place  where  the  Lord  Mahdbhi^wi^/idndbhibhfi,  the 


consequently  ten  intermediate  kalpas  are  equal  to  one  day  (half  day- 
night)  of  twelve  hours,  from  sunrise  until  sunset  at  the  equinox. 

'  It  must  have  been  a  stormy  day^  far  from  rare  about  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes. 

'  Just  at  sunset. 

'  Suiteea  is  the  number  of  the  kalds  (digits)  of  the  moon. 
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Tathdgata,  &c.,  was  seated  on  the  summit  of  the 
terrace  of  enlightenment.  They  went  up  to  the 
Lord  in  order  to  honour,  respect,  worship,  revere, 
and  venerate  him,  saluted  his  feet  with  their  heads, 
made  three  turns  round  him  keeping  him  to  the 
right',' lifted  up  their  joined  hands,  and  praised  the 
Lord,  face  to  face,  with  the  following  stanzas : 

8.  Thou  art  the  great  physician  ^  having  no 
superior,  rendered  perfect  in  endless  ^ons  \  Thy 
benign  wish  of  saving  all  mortals  (from  darkness) 
has  to-day  been   fulfilled. 

9.  Most  difficult  things  hast  thou  achieved*  during 
the  ten  intermediate  kalpas  now  past ;  tliou  hast 
been  sitting  all  that  time  without  once  moving  thy 
body,  hand,  foot,  or  any  other  part\ 

10.  Thy  mind  also  was  tranquil  and  steady,  mo- 
tionless, never  to  be  shaken;  thou  knewest  no 
distraction**;  thou  art  completely  quiet  and  faultless. 

1 1.  Joy  with  thee^!  that  thou  so  happily  and  safely, 


*  And,  moving  from  east  to  south,  and  so  forth. 

'  Like  Apollo.  Therefore  the  Buddha  immediately  after  his 
bodhi,  i.e.  awakening,  pronounces  the  four  Aryasatyani,  which 
are  nothing  else  but  the  well-known  four  chief  points  in  the 
medical  art, — the  disease,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  necessity  to 
remove  that  cause,  and  the  remedy. 

'  And,  of  infinite  body;  and,  whose  pharmacology  ts  boundlcssj 
anantakalpa  is  the  term  used. 

*  Out  of  a  figure  similar  and  akin  to  Hercules,  the  active  NSrS- 
ya«a  has  become  a  sage  tranquil,  peaceful,  and  refraining  from 
action. 

*  Deja.  This  immovability  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis, 
in  so  far  as  the  sun  is  represented  to  continue  in  the  same  portion 
of  the  ecliptic  for  one  day. 

*  Viksliepa  as  an  astronomical  term  means  celestial  latitude; 
the  sun  knows  no  deviation  from  the  ecliptic,  of  course. 

J  Dish/ySsi. 
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without  any  hurt,  hast  reached  supreme  enlighten- 
ment. How  great  a  fortune  is  ours !  we  congratu- 
late ourselves.  O  Lion  amongst  kings  I 

12.  These  unhappy'  creatures,  vexed  in  all  ways, 
deprived  of  eyes,  as  it  were,  and  joyless,  do  not  find 
the  road  leading  to  the  end  of  toils,  nor  develop 
energy  for  the  sake  of  deliverance. 

13.  Dangers  are  for  a  long  time  on  the  increase, 
and  the  laws  (or  phenomena,  things)  are  deprived  of 
the  (possession  of  a)  celestial  body ;  the  word  of  the 
Gina  is  not  being  heard;  the  whole  world  is  plunged 
in  thick  darkness, 

14.  But  to-day  (or  now)  hast  thou,  Majesty  of  the 
world,  reached  this  hallowed,  high,  and  faultless 
spot ;  we  as  well  as  the  world  are  obliged  to  tliee, 
and  approach  to  seek  our  refuge  with  thee,  O 
Protector ! 

WTien,  O  monks,  those  sixteen  princes  in  the 
condition  of  boys,  childlike  and  young,  had  with 
such  stanzas  celebrated  the  Lord  MahMVi^fik^n^nk- 
bhibhfl,  the  Tathagata,  &c.,  they  urged  the  Lord  to 
move  on  the  wheel  of  the  law ' :  Preach  the  law,  O 
Lord  ;  preach  the  law,  O  Sugata,  for  the  weal  of  the 
public,  the  happiness  of  the  public,  out  of  compas- 
sion for  the  world ;  for  the  benefit,  weal,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  generally,  both  of  gods  and  men. 
And  on  that  occasion  they  uttered  the  following 
stanzas : 

15.  Preach  the  law,  O  thou  who  art  marked  with 
a  hundred  auspicious  signs,  O  Leader,  O  incom- 
parable   great    Seer !    thou   hast   attained   exalted, 


'  AnSyika.  derived  from  an  and  Sya. 

*  I.  e.  10  rise  a  second  day,  to  awaken  from  his  NirvAna. 
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sublime  knowledge;  let  It  shine  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  gods. 

1 6.  Release  us  as  well  as  these  creatures;  display 
the  knowledge  of  the  Tathdgatas,  that  we  also  and, 
further,  these  beings  may  obtain  this  supreme^ 
enlightenment. 

1 7.  Thou  knowest  every*  course  {of  duty)  and 
knowledge ;  thou  knowest  the  (mental  and  moral) 
disposition  and  the  good  works  done  in  a  former 
state;  the  (natural)  bent  of  all  living  beings.  Move 
on  the  most  exalted,  sublime  wheel ! 

Then^  monks,  as  the  Lord  Mah^bhi_^«^«ftnA- 
bhibhtl,  the  Tathdgata,  &c.,  reached  supreme,  per- 
fect enlightenment,  fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  spheres  in  each  of  the  ten  directions 
of  space  were  shaken  in  six  different  ways  and  be- 
came illumined  with  a  great  lustre.  And  in  the 
intervals  between  all  those  spheres,  in  the  dreary 
places  of  dark  gloom,  where  even  the  sun  and  moon, 
so  powerful,  miglit)-,  and  splendid,  have  no  advan- 
tage of  the  shining  power  they  are  endowed  with, 
have  no  advantage  of  the  colour  and  brightness  they 
possess,  even  in  those  places  a  great  lustre  arose 
instantly.  And  the  beings  who  appeared  *  in  those 
intervals  behold  each  other,  acknowledge  each  other, 
(and  exclaim):  Lo,  there  are  other  beings  also  here 
appearing!  lo,  there  are  other  beings  also  here 
appearing  I  The  palaces  and  aerial  cars  of  the  gods 
in  all  those  spheres  up  to  the  Brahma-world  shook 
in  six  different  ways  and  became  illumined  with  a 


^  Or,  roremost ;  the  word  used  being  agra. 

'  Upapaniia,  by  so-called  aupap^duka  {FMi  opapitika), 
appanuona)  birih,  birlb  by  metamorphosis.  Clouds  e.g.  are  so 
bonu 
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great  lustre,  surpassing  tiie  divine  majesty  of  the 
gods.  So  then,  monks,  a  great  earthquake  and  a 
great,  sublime  lustre  arose  simultaneously.  And  the 
aerial  cars  of  the  Brahma-angels  to  the  east,  in  these 
fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  spheres, 
began  excessively  to  glitter,  glow,  and  sparkle  in 
splendour  and  glory.  And  those  Brahma-angels 
made  this  reflection  :  What  may  be  foreboded  by 
these  aerial  cars  so  excessively  glittering,  glowing, 
and  sparkling  in  splendour  and  glory  ?  Thereupon, 
monks,  the  Brahma-angels  in  die  fifty  hundred  tliou- 
sand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  spheres  went  all  to  each 
other's  abodes  and  communicated  the  matter  to  one 
another.  After  that,  monks,  the  great  Brahma-angel, 
named  SarvasattvatrStr/ (i.e.  Saviour  of  all  beings)', 
addressed  the  numerous  host  of  Brahma-angels  in 
the  following  stanzas : 

i8.  Our  aerial  cars  to-day  (or  now)  are  all  brist- 
ling^ with  rays  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
blazing  in  beautiful  splendour  and  brilliancy.  WHiat 
may  be  the  cause  of  it  ? 

19.  Come,  let  us  investigate  the  matter,  what 
divine  being  has  to-day  sprung  into  existence, 
whose  power,  such  as  was  never  seen  before,  here 
now  appears  ? 

20.  Or  should  it  be  the  Buddha,  the  king  of 
kings,  who  to-day  has  been  bom  somewhere  in  the 
world,  and  whose  birth  is  announced  by  such  a 
token  that  all  the  points  of  the  horizon  are  now 
blazing  in  splendour  ? 

Thereupon,  monks,  the  great  Brahma-angels  in  the 


*  Probably  a  veiled  name  of  ihe  regent  of  ihe  eastern  quarter, 
Indra,  one  of  whose  epithets  is  Sutraman. 


Harshita. 
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fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  spheres 
mounted  all  together  their  own  divine  aerial  cars, 
took  with  them  divine  bags,  as  large  as  Mount 
Sumeru,  with  celestial  flowers,  and  went  through  the 
four  quarters  successively  until  they  arrived  at  the 
western  quarter,  where  those  great  Brahma-angels, 
O  monks,  stationed  in  the  western  quarter,  saw  the 
Lord  Mah^bhi,;''H4^''Kanabhibhft,  the  Tathagala,  &c., 
on  the  summit  of  the  exalted  terrace  of  enlighten- 
ment, seated  on  the  royal  throne  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  enlightenment',  surrounded  and  attended 
by  gods,  NSgas,  goblins,  Gandharvas,  demons, 
Garuf/as,  Kinnaras,  great  serpents,  men,  and  beings 
not  human,  while  his  sons,  the  sixteen  young  princes, 
were  urging  him  to  move  forward  the  wheel  of  the 
law.  On  seeing  which  the  Brahma-angels  came  up  to 
the  Lord,  saluted  his  feet  with  their  heads,  walked 
many  hundred  thousand  times  round  him  from  left  to 
right,  strewing  (flowers)  and  overwhelming  both  him 
and  the  tree  of  enlightenment,  over  a  distance  of  ten 
yq^^nas,  with  those  flower-bags  as  large  as  Mount 
Sumeru.  After  that  they  presented  to  the  Lord  their 
aerial  cars  (with  the  words):  Accept,  O  Lord,  these 
aerial  cars  out  of  compassion  to  us ;  use,  O  Sugata, 
those  cars  out  of  compassion  to  us. 

On  that  occasion,  monks,  after  presenting  their 
own  cars  to  the  Lord,  the  Brahma-angels  celebrated 
the  Lord,  face  to  face,  with  the  following  seasonable 
stanzas : 

21.  A  (or  the)  wonderful,  matchless  Glna.,  so 
beneficial  and  merciful,  has  arisen  in  the  world. 
Thou  art  born  a  protector,  a  ruler  (and  teacher),  a 
master ;  to-day  all  quarters  are  blessed. 


'  The  bun  rises  the  second  day. 
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22.  We  have  come  as  far  as  fully  fifty  thousand 
ko/is  of  worlds  from  here  to  humbly  salute  the  6"ina 
by  surrendering  our  lofty  aeriel  cars  all  together. 

23.  We  possess  these  variegated  and  bright  cars, 
owing  to  previous  works ;  accept  them  to  oblige  us, 
and  make  use  of  them  to  thine  heart's  content,  O 
Knower  of  the  world  ! 

After  the  great  Brahma-angels,  monks,  had  cele- 
brated tlie  Lord  Mahdbhi^M^C'^^^^bhibhfi.the  Tathi- 
gata.  &c.,  face  to  face,  with  these  seasonable  stanzas, 
they  besought  him,  saying:  May  the  Lord  move 
forward  the  wheel  of  the  law  !  May  the  Lord  preach 
final  rest  I  May  the  Lord  release  all  beings!  Be 
favourable,  O  Lord,  to  this  world !  Preach  the  law, 
O  Lord,  to  this  world,  including  gods,  MAras,  and 
Brahma-angels ;  to  all  people,  including  ascetics  and 
Brahmans,  gods  ',  men,  and  demons !  It  will  tend  to 
the  weal  of  the  public,  to  the  happiness  of  the  public; 
out  of  mercy  to  the  world,  for  the  benefit  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  at  large,  both  gods  and  men. 

Thereupon,  monks,  those  fifty  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  Brahma-angels  addressed  the 
Lord,  with  one  voice,  in  common  chorus  ^  with  the 
following  stanza  : 

24.  Show  the  law,  O  Lord  ;  show  it,  O  most  high 
of  men  !  Show  the  power  of  thy  kindness  ;  save  the 
tormented  beings. 

25.  Rare'   is  the  light*   of  the  world   like   the 


*  The  pods  have  been  enumerated  just  before  ;  therefore  it  wowld 
seem  that  gods.  men.  and  dtrmons  here  are  veiled  expressions  for 
kings  or  Kshalriyas,  VaUyas.  and  5"fidr.is. 

'  MSS.  sometimes  samasahgttyd,  but  more  frequently  samam 
8.,  i.  e.  all  together  in  chorus  or  concert 

*  And,  precious,  durlabha.  *  Pradyota. 
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blossom  of  die  glomerated  fig-tree.  Thou  hast 
arisen,  O  great  Hero ;  we  pray  to  thee,  the 
TathSgata. 

And  the  Lord,  O  monks,  silently  intimated  his 
assent  to  the  Brahma-angels. 

Somewhat  later,  monks,  the  aerial  cars  of  the 
Brahma-angels  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  in  the 
fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  spheres  began 
excessively  to  glitter,  glow,  and  sparkle  in  splendour 
and  glory.  And  those  Brahma-angels  made  this 
reflection  :  WTiat  may  be  foreboded  by  these  aerial 
cars  so  excessively  glittering,  glowing,  and  sparkling 
in  splendour  and  glory?  Thereupon,  monks,  the 
Brahma-angels  in  the  fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  spheres  went  all  to  each  other's  abodes 
and  communicated  the  matter  to  one  another. 
After  that,  monks,  the  great  Brahma-angel,  named 
Adhim&trakaruwika  (i.e.  exceedingly  compassionate), 
addressed  the  numerous  host  of  Brahma-angels  with 
the  following  stanzas: 

36.  What  foretoken  is  it  we  see  to-day  (or  now), 
friends  ?  Who  or  what  is  foreboded  by  the  celes- 
tial cars  shining  with  such  uncommon  glory  ? 

27.  May,  perhaps,  some  blessed  divine  being 
have  come  hither,  by  whose  power  all  these  aerial 
cars  are  illumined  ? 

28.  Or  may  the  Buddha,  the  most  high  of  men. 
have  appeared  in  this  world,  that  by  his  power  these 
celestial  cars  are  in  such  a  condition  as  we  see 
them  ? 

29.  Let  us  all  together  go  and  search  ;  no  trifle  can 
be  the  cause  of  it ;  such  a  foretoken,  indeed,  was 
never  seen  before  \ 


'  VU.  in  Uie  same  kalpa,  i.  e<  on  that  same  day. 
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30.  Come,  let  us  go  and  visit  ko/is  of  fields,  along 
the  four  quarters  ;  a  Hiiddha  will  certainly  now  have 
made  his  appearance  in  this  world. 

Thereupon,  monks,  the  great  Brahma-angels  in  the 
fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  spheres 
mounted  all  together  their  own  divine  aerial  cars, 
took  with  them  divine  bags,  as  large  as  Mount 
Sumeru,  with  celestial  flowers,  and  went  through  the 
four  quarters  successively  until  they  arrived  at  the 
north-western  quarter,  where  those  great  Brahma- 
angels,  stationed  in  the  norlh-western  quarter,  saw 
the  Lord  Mahtibhi^«£i^«AnAbhibhO  [&c.,  as  above 
till  compassion  to  us]. 

On  that  occasion,  monks,  after  presenting  their 
own  cars  to  the  Lord  the  Brahma-angels  celebrated 
the  Lord,  face  to  face,  with  the  following  seasonable 
stanzas : 

31.  Homage  to  thee,  matchless  great  Seer,  chief 
god  of  gods,  whose  voice  is  sweet  as  the  lark's'. 
Leader  in  the  world,  including  the  gods,  I  saUite 
thee,  who  art  so  benign  and  bounteous  to  the  world. 

32.  How  wonderful,  O  Lord,  is  it  that  after  so 
long  a  time  thou  appearest  in  the  world ".  Eighty 
hundred  complete  yEons  this  world  of  die  living  was 
without  Buddha  ^ 


'  Kalavihka,  which  I  have  freely  rendered  in  this  manner, 
conmionly  denotes  a  sparrow,  but  the  corresponding  Pali  word 
kuravika  is  supposed  to  be  the  Indian  cuckoo,  the  koil,  which  in 
Indian  poetry  may  be  said  to  answer  to  our  nightingale ;  in  so  far 
one  might  perhaps  render  kalavlnka  by  nightingale. 

'  Consequently  it  was  not  for  the  first  time  that  he  appeared. 

'  I  do  not  understand  this  reckoning,  unless  ^on  (kalpa)  here 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  intermediate  kalpa.  A  mah^kalpa  is  the 
period  elapsing  from  the  commencement  of  the  world's  destruction 
(I  e.  sunset)  to  its  complete  restoration  (i.  e.  sunrise).    So,  indeed, 
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33.  It  was  deprived  of  the  most  high  of  men;  hell 
was  prevailing  and  the  celestial  bodies  constantly 
went  on  waning  during  eighty  hundred  complete 
^ons. 

34.  But  now  he  has  appeared,  owing  to  our  good 
works,  who  Is  (our)  eye,  refuge,  resting-place',  pro- 
tection,  father,  and  kinsman';  he,  the  benign  and 
bounteous  one,  the  King  of  the  law. 

After  the  great  Brahma-angels,  monks,  had  cele- 
brated the  Lord  Mahabhi^«%-«dnabhibhfl,the  Tathft- 
gata,  &c.,  face  to  face,  with  these  seasonable  stanzas, 
tliey  besought  him  :  May  the  Lord  move  fonvard  the 
wheel  of  the  law!  [as  above  till  both  gods  and 
men.] 

Thereupon,  monks,  those  fifty  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  Brahma-angels  addressed  the 
Lord,  with  one  voice,  in  common  chorus,  with  the 
following  stanzas  : 

35.  Move  forward  the  exalted  wheel,  O  great 
ascetic!  reveal  the  law  in  all  directions;  deliver  all 
beings  oppressed  with  suffering^;  produce  amongst 
mortals  gladness  and  joy ! 

36.  Let  them  by  hearing  the  law  partake  of  en- 
lightenment and  reach  divine  places.  Let  all  shake 
off  their  demon  body  and  be  peaceful,  meek,  and  at 
ease*. 


the  Buddha  has  been  absent  for  a  kalpa,  such  a  kalpa— mahakalpa 
contains  4  asahkhyeya-kalpas ;  each  asankhyeya-kalpa  has  20  in- 
termediate kalpas;  hence  a  mahdkaIpa=8o  intermediate  kalpas. 

*  Lena,  Sansk.  layana.     In  Bumouf's  translation  we  find  this 
word  rendered  by  appui. 

'  The  sun  is  lokabandhu,  the    kinsman  and   friend   of  the 
world,  of  mankind. 

■  Or  relieve  all  beings  oppressed  with  toil. 

*  Ii  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  really  meant  by  those  divine 
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And  the  Lord,  O  monks,  silently  intimated  his 
assent  to  these  Brahma-angels  also. 

Somewhat  later,  monks,  the  aerial  cars  of  the 
Brahma-angels  in  the  southern  quarter  [&c.,  as 
above  till  to  one  another].  After  that,  monks,  the 
great  Brahma-angel,  named  Sudharma^  addressed 
the  numerous  host  of  Brahma-angels  in  stanzas : 

37.  It  cannot  be  without  cause  or  reason,  friends, 
that  to-day  (or  now)  all  these  celestial  cars  are  so 
brilliant;  this  bespeaks  some  portent  somewhere  in 
the  world.  Come,  let  us  go  and  investigate  the 
matter. 

38.  No  such  portent  has  appeared  in  hundreds  of 
>Eons  past.  Either  some  god  has  been  born  or  a 
Buddha  has  arisen  in  this  world. 

Thereupon,  monks,  the  great  Brahma-angels  in  the 
fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  spheres 
mounted  [&c.,  as  above''  till  compassion  to  usj 

On  that  occasion,  monks,  after  presenting  tlieir 
own  cars  to  the  Lord,  the  Brahma-angels  celebrated 
the  Lord,  face  to  face,  with  the  following  seasonable 
stanzas : 

39.  Most  rare  (and  precious)  is  the  sight  of  the 
Leaders.  Be  welcome,  thou  dispeller  of  worldly 
defilement  It  is  after  a  long  time  that  thou  now 
appearest  in  the  world ;  after  hundreds  of  complete 
^ons  one  (now)  beholds  thee. 

40.  Refresh  the  thirsty  creatures,  O  Lord  of  the 


plices;  I  think  the  temples  and  shrines  to  be  visited  in  the 
norning. 

*  Of  course  Dharma,  Yama,  the  regent  of  the  south.  The  name 
here  applied  to  him  is  derived  from  SudharmA,  Yama's  hall. 

■  Save  the  substitution  of  *  northern  quarter'  to  'north-western 
quarter.' 
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worM!  Now  first  thou  art  seen';  it  is  not  easy  to 
behold  thee.  As  rare  (or  precious)  as  the  flowers  of 
the  glomerated  fig-tree  is  thine  appearance,  O  Lord. 

41.  By  thy  power  these  aerial  cars  of  ours  are  so 
uncommonly  illumined  now,  O  Leader.  To  show  us 
thy  favour  accept  them,  O  thou  whose  look  pierces 
ever^-where ! 

After  the  great  Brahma-angels,  monks,  had  cele- 
brated the  Lord  MahAbhi^«^7/iinabhibhli.  the  Tatlid- 
gata,  &c.,  face  to  face,  with  these  seasonable  stanzas, 
they  besought  him  :  May  the  Lord  move  forward  the 
wheel  of  the  law !  [as  above  till  gods  and  men.] 

Thereupon,  monks,  those  fifty  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  Brahma-angels  addressed  the 
Lord,  with  one  voice,  in  common  chorus,  with  the 
following  stanzas  : 

42.  Preach  the  law.O  Lord  and  Leader!  move  for- 
ward the  wheel  of  the  law,  make  the  drum  of  the  law 
resound,  and  blow  the  conch-trumpet  of  the  law. 

43.  Shed  the  rain  of  the  true  law  over  this  world 
and  proclaim  the  sweet-sounding  good  word ;  mani- 
fest the  law  required,  save  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
beings. 

And  the  Lord,  monks,  silently  intimated  his  assent 
to  the  Brahma-angels. 

Repetition ;  the  same  occurred  in  the  south-west, 
in  the  west,  in  the  north-west,  in  the  north,  in  the 
north-east,  in  the  nadir. 

Then,  monks,  the  aerial  cars  of  the  Brahma- 
angels  in  the  nadir'',  in  those  fifty  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is   of  spheres  [&c.,  as  above   till 


^  We  must  in  tboughc  add,  in  full  glor)',  because  we  are  at 
noontide. 

*  YenadhodigbhSga. 
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to  one  another].  After  that,  monks,  the  great 
Brahma-angel,  named  <Sikhin,  addressed  the  nu- 
merous host  of  Brahma-angels  with  the  following 
stanzas : 

44.  What  may  be  the  cause,'  O  friends,  that  our 
cars  are  so  bright  witli  splendour,  colour,  and  light  ? 
What  may  be  the  reason  of  their  being  so  exceed- 
ingly glorious  ? 

45.  We  have  seen  nothing  like  this  before  nor 
heard  of  it  from  others.  These  (cars)  are  now 
bright  with  splendour  and  exceedingly  glorious ; 
what  ma)'  be  the  cause  of  it  ? 

46.  Should  it  be  some  god  who  has  been  be- 
stowed upon'  the  world  in  recompense  of  good 
works,  and  whose  grandeur  thus  comes  to  light  ? 
Or  is  perhaps  a  Buddha  born  in  the  world  ? 

Thereupon,  monks,  the  great  Brahma-angels  in  the 
fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  spheres 
mounted  all  together  their  own  divine  aerial  cars, 
took  with  them  divine  bags,  as  large  as  Mount 
Sumeru,  with  celestial  flowers,  and  went  through  the 
four  quarters  successively  until  they  arrived  at  the 
zenith,  where  those  great  Brahma-angels,  stationed 
at  the  zenith,  saw  the  Lord  Mah^bhi^/iA^i^nabhibhd 
[&c.,  as  above  till  compassion  to  us]. 

On  that  occasion,  monks,  after  presenting  their 
own  cars  to  the  Lord,  the  Brahma-angels  celebrated 
the  Lord,  face  to  face,  with  the  following  seasonable 
stanzas : 

47.  How  goodly  is  the  sight  of  the  Buddhas,  the 
mighty  *  Lords  of  the  world ;  those  Buddhas  who 
are  to  deliver  all  beings  in  this  triple  world. 


*  Samarpita. 


•  Tayin. 
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48.  The  all-seeing  Masters  of  the  world  send 
their  looks  in  all  directions  of  the  horizon,  and  by 
opening  the  gate  of  immorLality  ^  they  make  people 
reach  the  (safe)  shore  ^. 

49.  An  inconceivable  number  of  ^ons  now  past 
were  void,  and  all  quarters  wrapt  in  darkness,  as  the 
chief  CTinas  did  not  appear. 

50.  The  dreary  hells,  the  brute  creation  and 
demo  nswere  on  the  increase;  thousands  of  ko/is  of 
living  beings  fe!l  into  the  state  of  ghosts*. 

51.  The  heavenly  bodies  were  on  the  wane  ;  after 
their  disappearance  they  entered  upon  evil  ways; 
their  course  became  wrong  because  they  did  not 
hear  the  law  of  the  Buddhas. 

52.  All  creatures  lacked  dutiful  behaviour*,  purity, 
good  state ^,  and  understanding;  their  happiness 
was  lost,  and  die  consciousness  of  happiness  was 
gone. 

53.  They  did  not  observe  the  rules  of  morality ; 
were  firmly  rooted  in  the  false  law®;  not  being  led 
by  the  Lord  of  the  world,  they  were  precipitated 
into  a  false  course, 

54.  Hail!  thou  art  come  at  last,  O  Light  of  the 
world!  thou,  born  to  be  bounteous  towards  all 
beings. 

*  In  the  MahSbharaU  III,  156.  and  YogayStrd  I,  t,  the  sun 
is  called  'the  opened  gate  of  deliverance,'  mokshadvSram 
apSvri'tam. 

'  AtSrenti;  the  var.IecLavatSrenti  isout  of  place  anddesLroys 
the  metre. 

'  Preia,  properly  '  deceased,  a  deceased  one.'  The  real  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  that  men  at  nighi  fall  asleep. 

*  Properly,  movement,  ^arya. 

*  Gati,  going,  gait;  the  latter  is  really  meant. 

'  Asaddharme  pratishMita;  the  real  meaning  maybe,' firmly 
established  in  the  condition  of  non-existence,*  i.  e.  in  sleep. 
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55.  Hail  I  thou  hast  safely  arrived  at  supreme 
Buddha-knowledge;  we  feel  thankful  before  thee, 
and  so  docs  the  world,  including  the  gods. 

56.  By  thy  power,  O  mighty  Lord,  our  aerial  cars 
are  glittering ;  to  thee  we  present  them,  great 
Hero;   deign   to  accept  them,  great  Solitary. 

57.  Out  of  gfrace  to  us.  O  Leader,  make  use  of 
them,  so  that  wc,  as  well  as  all  (other)  beings,  may 
attain  supreme  enlightenment. 

After  the  great  Brahma-angels.  O  monks,  had 
celebrated  the  Lord  Mah4bhii^>Ji4^7/anAbhibhfi,  the 
Tathtigata,  &c.,  face  to  face,  with  seasonable  stanzas, 
they  besought  him :  May  the  Lord  move  forward 
the  wheel  of  the  law!  [&c.,  as  above  till  both 
gods  and  men.] 

Thereupon,  monks,  those  fifty  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  Brahma-angels  addressed  the 
Lord,  with  one  voice,  in  common  chorus,  with  the 
following  two  stanzas: 

58.  Move  forward  the  exalted,  unsurpassed  wheel! 
beat  the  drum  of  immortality !  release  all  beings 
from  hundreds  of  evils,  and  show  the  path  of 
Nirviwa. 

59.  Expound  the  law  we  pray  for ;  show  thy 
favour  to  us  and  this  world.  Let  us  hear  thy  sweet 
and  lovely  voice  which  thou  hast  exercised  during 
thousands  of  ko/is  of  ^ons. 

Now,  monks,  die  Lord  Mah^bhi^/Ta^windbhibhft. 
the  Tath^gata,  &c.,  being  acquainted  with  the  prayer 
of  the  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Brahma- 
angels  and  of  the  sixteen  princes,  his  sons,  com- 
menced at  that  juncture  to  turn  the  wheel  that  has 
three  tums  and  twelve  parts,  the  wheel  never 
moved  by  any  ascetic,  Brahman,  god,  demon,  nor 
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by  any  one  else.  (His  preaching)  consisted  in  this: 
This  is  pain  ;  this  is  the  origin  of  pain ;  this  is  ihe 
suppression  of  pain  ;  this  is  the  treatment  leading 
to  suppression  of  pain.  He  moreover  extensively 
set  forth  how  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  is 
evolved, (and  said):  It  is  thus, monks.  From  ignorance 
proceed  conceptions  (or  fancies) :  from  conceptions 
(or  fancies)  proceeds  understanding ' ;  from  under- 
standing name  and  form ;  from  name  and  form  the  six 
senses^;  from  the  six  senses  proceeds  contact;  from 
contact  sensation  ;  from  sensation  proceeds  longing; 
from  longing  proceeds  striving^;  from  striving  as 
cause  issues  existence ;  from  existence  birth  ;  from 
birth  old  age,  death,  mourning,  lamentation,  sorrow, 
dismay^  and  despondency.  So  originates  this  whole 
mass  of  miser)*.  From  the  suppression  of  ignorance 
results  the  suppression  of  conceptions;  from  the  sup- 
pression of  conceptions  results  that  of  understand- 
ing; from  the  suppression  of  understanding  results 
that  of  name  and  form;  from  the  suppression  of 
name  and  form  results  that  of  the  six  senses ;  from 
the  suppression  of  the  six  senses  results  that  of 
contact ;  from  the  suppression  of  contact  results 
that  of  sensation  ;  from  the  suppression  of  sensation 
results  that  of  longing ;  from  the  suppression  of 
longing  results  that  of  striving;  from  the  sup- 
pression of  striving  results  that  of  existence ;  from 
the  suppression  of  existence  results  that  of  birth ; 
from  the  suppression  of  birth  results  that  of  old  age, 
death,  mourning,  lamentation,   sorrow,  dismay,  and 


'  Or,  distinctive  knowledge,,  judgment. 

•  And,  the  objects  of  the  six  senses- 

'  Upddana,  also  taking  up,  and  material 
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despondency.  In  this  manner  the  whole  mass  of 
misery  is  suppressed. 

And  while  this  wheel  of  the  law,  monks,  was 
being  moved  onward'  by  the  Lord  Mahdbhi^wafwd- 
nabhibhu,  the  TathSgata,  &c.,  in  presence  of  the 
world,  including  the  gods, demons,and  Brahma-angels; 
of  the  assemblage,  including  ascetics  and  Brahmans; 
then,  at  that  time,  on  that  occasion,  the  minds  of 
sixty  ^  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  living 
beings  were  without  effort  freed  from  imperfections 
and  became  all  possessed  of  the  triple  science,  of  the 
sixfold  transcendent  wisdom,  of  the  emancipations 
and  meditations.  In  due  course,  monks,  the  Lord 
Mahibhi^/la^wAnAbhibhO,  the  Tath^gata,  &c.,  again 
gave  a  second  exposition  of  the  law ;  likewise  a 
third  and  a  fourth  exposition  ^  And  at  each  exposi- 
tion, monks,  the  minds  of  hundred  thousands  of 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  beings,  like  the  sands  of  the 
river  Ganges,  were  without  effort  freed  from  imper- 
fections. Afterwards,  monks,  the  congregation  of 
disciples  of  that  Lord  was  so  numerous  as  to  sur- 
pass all  calculation. 

Meanwhile,  monks,  the  sixteen  princes,  the  youths, 
had,  full  of  faith,  left  home  to  lead  the  vagrant  life  of 
mendicants,  and  had  all  of  them  become  novices, 
clever,  bright,  intelligent,  pious,  followers  of  the 
course  (of  duty)  under  many  hundred  thousand 
Buddhas,  and  striving  after   supreme,  perfect  en- 


'  Var.  lect.  sahapravartti  ^cdajn  buddhalcshetra^i  tena  Bhagavall, 
ftCt  *  and  while  this  Buddha  field  moved  on  along  with  ihc  Lord,' 
or  *  while  Uiis  B.  moved  on  with  the  Lord.' 

*  Sixty  is  the  number  of  gha/tkds,  Indian  half-hours,  making 
one  day. 

*  Cf.  the  four  vy  flhas,  appearances^  divisions  of  the  Lord  Vishnu. 
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lightenment.  These  sixteen  novices,  monks,  said 
to  the  Lord  MahibIii^«dj^«anSbhibhft.  the  Tath^- 
gata,  &c.,  the  following:  O  Lord,  these  many  hun- 
dred thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  disciples  of  the 
Tathfigata  have  become  very  mighty,  very  powerful, 
very  potent,  owing  to  the  Lord's  teaching  of  the 
law.  Deign,  O  Lord,  to  teach  us  also,  for  mercy  s 
sake,  the  law  with  a  view  to  supreme,  perfect  en- 
lightenment, so  that  we  also  may  follow  the  teaching 
of  the  TathSgata'.  We  want.  O  Lord,  to  see  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tathigata  ;  the  Lord  can  himself 
testify  to  this,  for  thou,  O  Lord,  who  knowest  the 
disposition  of  all  beings,  also  knowest  ours. 

Then,  monks,  on  seeing  that  those  princes,  the 
youths,  had  chosen  the  vagrant  life  of  mendicants 
and  become  novices,  the  half  of  the  whole  retinue 
of  the  king  A'akravartin,  to  the  number  of  eighty 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  living  beings*, 
chose  the  vagrant  life  of  mendicants. 

Subsequently,  monks,  the  Lord  Mah&bhi^w^^wA- 
nfibhibhli,  the  Tath^gata.  &c.,  viewing  the  prayer 
of  those  novices  at  the  lapse  ^  of  twenty  thousand 
^ons.  amply  and  completely  revealed  the  Dharma- 
par}.-dya  called  'the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law,' a  text* 
of  great  extent,  serving  to  instruct  Bodhisattvas  and 
proper  for  all  Buddhas,  in  presence  of  all  the  four 
classes  of  auditors. 


'  Yad  vayam-api  TathSgatasydnurikshetnahi,  which  may  also  be 
rendered,  that  we  also  may  profit  by  the  teaching,  &c. 

'  The  use  of  the  term  pranin,  a  living  being,  an  animal,  to 
denote  lifeless  objects,  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  Cv^v  in  Greek. 

*  Or,  wiihin  the  lapse,  atyayena. 

'  SQtranta,  a  word  foimcd  after  the  model  of  Siddhdnta  or 
R^ddhama. 
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In  course  of  time,  monks,  those  sixteen  novices 
g^rasped,  kept,  and  fully  penetrated  the  Lord's 
teaching. 

Subsequently,  monks,  the  Lord  MahAhh'y^«A^;/dn4- 
bhibhO.  the  Tathigata,  &c.,  foretold  those  sixteen 
novices  their  future  destiny  to  supreme,  perfect  en- 
lightenment. And  while  the  l^rd  Mah^bhi^wA^/fi- 
n^bhibhiX  the  Taihagata,  &c.,  was  propounding  the 
Dharmaparydya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  the 
disciples  as  well  as  the  sixteen  novices  were  full  of 
faith,  and  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is 
of  beings  acquired  perfect  certainty'. 

Thereupon,  monks,  after  propounding  the  Dhar- 
maparySya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  during 
eight  thousand  ^ons  without  interruption,  the 
Lord  MahSbh[^«a^«&n4bhibh(i,  the  Tathfigata,  &c., 
entered  the  monastery  to  retire  for  the  puqx>se  of 
meditation  ^  and  in  that  retirement,  monks,  the 
TathSgata  continued  in  the  monastery  during  eighty- 
four  thousand  ko/is  of  ^.ons. 

Now.  monks,  when  the  sixteen  novices  perceived 
that  the  Lord  was  absorbed,  they  sat  down  on  the 
seats,  the  royal  thrones  which  had  been  prepared  for 
each  of  them,  and  ^  amply  expounded,  during  eighty- 
four  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is*,  the  Dhar- 


^  Nirvi^ikitaSprdpta;  a  var.lect  has  vij(ikits^prSpta,vbicb 
means  exactly  the  reverse,  al  least  if  we  uke  vi<(ikitsS  in  its  usual 
acceptation. 

*  Pratisamlayana,  seclusion,  retirement  for  the  purpose  of 
meditation,  absorbing  oneself  in  meditation  ;  PAH  pa/tsallana. 

■  In  one  MS.  added  in  the  raar^n, '  after  rendering  homage  to 
tlie  Lord  >r.,  the  Tathdgata.* 

•  One  would  expect  eighty-four  thousand  ko/is,  the  same  number 
as  above.  Bumouf  has  in  both  cases  eighty-four  thousand  ^ons, 
and  that  would  seem  to  be  the  preferable  reading. 
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maparySya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  to  the 
four  classes.  By  doing  this,  monks,  each  of  those 
novices,  as  Bodhisattvas  fully  developed,  instructed, 
excited,  stimulated,  edified,  confirmed  '  in  respect  to 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  60  x  60^  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  living  beings,  equal  to 
the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges. 

Now,  monks,  at  the  lapse  of  eighty-four  thousand 
^ons  the  Lord  Mahdbhix'«A^«^ndbhibhft,the  TathS- 
gata,  &c.,  rose  from  his  meditation,  in  possession  of 
memory  and  consciousness,  whereafter  he  went  up 
to  the  scat  of  the  law,  designed  for  him,  in  order  to 
occupy  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  had  occupied  the  seat  of  the 
law,  monks,  he  cast  his  looks  over  the  whole  circle 
of  the  audience  and  addressed  the  congregation  of 
monks:  They  arc  wonderfully  gifted,  monks,  they 
are  prodigiously  gifted,  these  sixteen  novices, 
wise,  servitors  to  many  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  Buddhas,  observers  of  the  course  (of 
duty),  who  have  received  Buddha-knowledge,  trans- 
milted  Buddha-knowledge,  expounded  Buddha- 
knowledge.  Honour  these  sixteen  novices,  monks, 
again  and  again ;  and  all,  be  they  devoted  to  the 
vehicle  of  the  disciples,  the  vehicle  of  the  Pra- 
tyekabuddhas,  or  the  vehicle  of  the  Bodhisattvas, 


'  AvadhfiritavSn;  var.  lect-avatdritavSn,  'brought  (them)  to, 
initiated  (ihem)  in.' 

*  Shash/im  shash/i  (var.  lect.  shash/ishashil)  GangSnadJvalikasa- 
tnani  pr3niko/1na3''utaj'alasahasrant ;  ihe  second  reading  admits  of 
being  rendered,  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Uving 
beings,  equal  to  the  sands  of  60  x  60  rivers  (like  ihe)  Ganges. 
The  number  360  is  that  of  ihe  days  in  a  year,  ihe  live  super- 
numcrar}'  days  (avama)  not  being  taken  into  account. 
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who  shall  not  reject  nor  repudiate  the  preaching  of 
these  young  men  of  good  family,  O  monks,  shall 
quickly  gain  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment,  and 
obtain  Tathdgata-knowledge. 

In  the  sequel  also,  monks,  have  these  young  men 
of  good  family  repeatedly  revealed  this  Dharma- 
paryaya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  under  the 
mastership  of  that  Lord.  And  ihe  60  x  60  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  living  beings,  equal  to 
the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges',  who  by  each  of  the 
sixteen  novices,  the  Bodhisattvas  Mahasattvas,  in 
the  quality  of  Bodhisattva,  had  been  roused  to  en- 
lightenment, all  those  beings  followed  the  example 
of  the  sixteen  novices  in  choosing  along  with  them 
the  vagrant  life  of  mendicants,  in  their  sevei-al  exist- 
ences; they  enjoyed  their  sight  and  heard  the 
law  from  their  mouth.  They  propitiated  forty 
ko/is*  of  Buddhas,  and  some  are  doing  so  up  to 
this  day. 

I  announce  to  you,  monks,  I  declare  to  you  :  Those 
sixteen  princes,  tlie  youths,  who  as  novices  vmder 
the  mastership  of  the  Lord  were  interpreters  of  the 
law.  have  all  reached  supreme,  perfect  enlighten- 
ment, and  all  of  them  are  staying,  existing,  living 
even  now,  in  the  several  directions  of  space,  in 
different  Buddha-fields,  preaching  the  law  to  many 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/Is  of  disciples  and 
Bodhisattvas,  to  wit:  In  the  east,  monks,  in  the 
world' Abhirati  the  Tath^gata  named  Akshobhya, 

*  Or,  as  above  in  nole  2,  page  176. 

'  Vai.  lect.  has  40  x  1 00,000  x  10,000  ko/Is. 

'  LokadhStu;  it  appears  frotn  this  passage  that  this  term,  though 
it  may  be  rendered  by  *  world*  or  '  universe,'  in  reality  means  what 
is  implied  by  ils  etymology',  viz.  a  fixed  point  of  the  world.     It  is 
needless  to  remark  that  the  points  of  the  compass  arc  meant. 
[a.]  N 
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the  Arhat,  &c.,  and  the  TathAgata  Merukft/a,  the 
Arhat.  &c.*  In  the  south-east,  monks,  is  the  Tathi- 
gata  Si«/haghosha>  &c.,  and  the  Tathdgata  Sim- 
hadhvafa,  &c.''  In  the  south,  monks,  is  the  Tatha- 
gata  named  AkSjrapratishMita,  &c,,  and  the  Tathi- 
gata  named  Nityaparini^vma^  &c.  In  the  south- 
west, monks,  is  tlie  Tathdgata  named  Indradhva^, 
&c.,  and  the  TathAgata  named  Brahmadhva^,  &c. 
In  the  west,  monks,  is  the  Tathdgata  named  Ami- 
tdyus  *,  &c.,  and  the  Tathdgata  named  Sarvalokadhci- 
tftpadravodvegapratyuttirwa,  &c.  In  the  north-west, 
monks,  is  the  Tathagata  named  TamAlapatraZ-anda- 
nagandhSbhi^«a^  &c.,  and  the  Tath3.gata  Meru- 
kalpa,  &c.  In  the  north,  monks,  is  the  Tathdgata 
named  Meghasvariprniii|)a''",  &c.,  and  the  TathSgata 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  by  what  trick  the  S.  £,  £.  point  is  called 
'  summit  of  the  Mcru.' 

'  The  names  of  these  two  TathSgalas  mean  severally,  having 
a  lion's  voice,  and  having  a  lion  for  ensign.  '  Lion'  is  one  of  the 
constant  veiled  expressions  for  hari,  yellow,  ruddy,  Vish/iu,  lion, 
&c.,  because  hari  possesses  all  these  different  meanings.  The 
Buddhas  here  intended  may  be  AgnJ  and  Anila  or  Antariksha 
(  =  vSyu,  air),  both  of  ihem  known  by  the  name  of  hari.  Cf. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  VI  (new  series),  p.  287  seq. 

'  So  havemyMSS.;  Nityaparinivnta,  'always  extinct  or  quiet,' 
is  Yama,  Death. 

*  Identical  with  Amitibha ;  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  blessed  dead 
in  the  city  of  Bliss  (Sukhavali),  and  therefore  a  variety  of  Yama. 
His  bebg  placed  in  the  west  is  explainable,  because  Yama  and 
Varufia  in  a  certain  function  coincide,  and  the  latter  otherwise 
appears  as  the  ruler  of  the  west.  The  following  worthy  wiili  end- 
less name,  *  Having  past  all  worldly  calamities  and  emotions,'  is 
another  designation  of  AmitSyus,  i.  e.  he  whose  life  is  of  unlimited 
duration. 

'  According  to  the  Camb.  MSS. ;  the  name  '  cognizant  of  the 
scent  of  Xanthochymus  and  sandal '  denotes  the  Wind,  the  ruler 
of  the  north-west. 

•  Var.  led.  Meghasvaradipa;  Burnouf  has  a  third  form,  Megha- 


named  Meghasvarari^,  &c  In  the  nortli-easl, 
monks,  is  the  Tathdgata  named  Sarvalokabhay^- 
ta^^'//ambhitatvavidhvawsanakara\  tlie  Arhai,  &c.. 
and,  tlie  sixteenth,  myself.  6akyamuni,  the  TathS- 
gata,  the  Arhat,  &c.,  who  have  attained  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment  in  the  centre  of  this  Saha- 
world  ^ 

Further,  monks,  those  beings  who  have  heard  the 
law  from  us  when  we  were  novices,  those  many 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  beings,  nume- 
rous as  the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges,  whom  wc 
have  severally  initiated  in  supreme,  perfect  enlighten- 
ment, they  are  up  to  this  day  standing  on  the  stage 
of  disciples  and  matured  for  svipreme,  perfect  en- 
lightenment In  regular  turn  they  are  to  attain 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment,  for  it  is  difficult, 
monks,  to  penetrate  the  knowledge  of  the  TathS.- 
gatas.     And  which  are  those  beings,  monks,  who. 


8vara.  Dtpa  or  pradtpa,  torch,  candle,  light,  is  necessary,  becaase 
the  ruler  of  the  north  is  the  moon;  meghasvara,  sound  of  the 
clouds,  must  somehow  denote  the  sky.  Rd^an,  king,  is  king 
Soma  (identified  with  the  moon). 

'  Var.Iect.  Tjhayadevaga^Ma^  and,  according  to  Burnouf,  'T)hayS- 
slainbhitat\'a°.  The  compound  contains  four  epithets  of  ^iva,  the 
ruler  of  the  nortli-east ;  sarvalokabhayo,  the  terror  of  all  the 
world;  a^ita,  unconquerable  (the  var.  lect.  dcvSga  is  probably 
devAgra,  the  chief  or  supreme  of  gods);  ^ambhitatvakara,  he 
who  causes  stiffness;  vidhvawsanakara,  the  destroyer.  A'am- 
bhiia  is  the  regular  Prakrit  form  for  stambhita,  and  here,  without 
doubt,  (he  original  reading. 

'  Wliicb  seems  to  imply  that  5'akyamuni  is  both  the  ruler  of 
the  north-west  and  the  central  point  As  a  ruler  of  the  nonh-west 
wc  find  5ikhm  in  Br/hal  Samhild,  chap.  53,  51 ;  in  Buddhist  writings 
^Ikhin  is  synonymous  with  Brahma  Sahampati.  So  it  would  seem 
as  if  j^kyamuni  in  this  passage  were  considered  to  be  one  with 
Brahma. 
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innumerable,  incalculable  like  the  sands  of  the 
Ganges,  those  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of 
ko^is  of  living  beings,  whom  I,  when  I  was  a  Bodhi- 
sattva  under  the  mastership  of  that  Lord,  have 
taught  the  law  of  omniscience  ?  Yourselves,  monks, 
were  at  that  time  those  beings. 

And  those  who  shall  be  my  disciples  in  future, 
when  I  shall  have  attained  complete  NirvSwa,  shall 
learn  the  course  (of  duty)  of  Bodhisattvas,  without 
conceiving  the  idea  of  their  being  Bodhisattvas. 
And,  monks,  all  who  shall  have  the  idea  of  complete 
NirvA>/a,  shall  reach  it  It  should  be  added,  monks, 
as*  I  stay  under  different  names  in  other  worlds, 
they  shall  there  be  born  again  seeking  after  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tathdgatas,  and  there  they  shall 
anew  hear  this  dogma :  The  complete  Nirx'iwa  of 
the  TathSgatas  is  but  one ;  there  is  no  other,  no 
second  Nirviwa  of  the  TathSgatas.  Herein,  monks, 
one  has  to  see  a  device  of  the  TalhAgatas  and  a 
direction*  for  the  preaching  of  the  law.  When  the 
Tathagata,  monks,  knows  that  the  moment  of  his 
complete  extinction  has  arrived,  and  sees  that  the 
assemblage  is  pure,  strong  in  faith,  penetrated  with 
the  law  of  voidness^  devoted  to  meditation,  devoted 
to  great  meditation,  then,  monks,  the  Tathagata, 
because  the  time  has  arrived,  calls  together  all  Bodhi- 
sattvas and  all  disciples  to  teach  them  thus :  There 


*  Or,  perhaps,  when ;  api  lu  kha!u  punar,  bhikshavo,  yad  aham 
anySsu  lokadhatuslui  anyonyair  (to  r.  any5.nyair?)  namadhe)'air 
viharilmi ;  in  one  MS.  a  correcling  hand  has  written  in  the  margin 
viharcyam. 

■  Abhinirhara;  I  am  not  sore  of  the  correctness  of  this 
rendering;  in  Pali  ahhinthara  is  imeqireted  to  be  'earnest  wish 
or  aspiration  ;'  abhiniharali,  to  turn,  direct. 
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is,  O  monks,  in  this  world  no  second  vehicle  at  all, 
no  second  Nlrvdwa.  far  less  a  third.  It  is  an  able 
device  of  the  Tathagata,  monks,  that  on  seeing 
creatures^  far  advanced  on  the  path  of  perdition, 
delighting  in  the  low  and  plunged  in  the  mud  of 
sensual  desires,  the  Tathagata  teaches  them  that 
Nirv&?/a  to  which  they  are  attached. 

By  way  of  example,  monks,  suppose  there  is  some 
dense  forest  five  hundred  yo/anas  in  extent  which 
has  been  reached  by  a  great  company  of  men.  They 
have  a  guide  to  lead  them  on  their  journey  to  the  Isle 
of  Jewels,  which  guide,  being  able,  clever,  sagacious, 
well  acquainted  with  the  difficult  passages  of  the 
forest,  is  to  bring  the  whole  company*  out  of  the 
forest  Meanwhile  that  great  troop  of  men,  tired, 
wear>*,  afraid,  andan.xious,  say:  'Verily, Master, guide, 
and  leader,  know  that  we  are  tired,  weary,  afraid,  and 
anxious ;  let  us  return ;  this  dense  forest  stretches 
so  far.*  The  guide,  who  is  a  man  of  able  devices, 
on  seeing  those  people  desirous  of  returning,  thinks 
within  himself:  It  ought  not  to  be  that  these  poor 
creatures  should  not  reach  that  great  Isle  of  Jewels. 
Therefore  out  of  pity  for  them  he  makes  use  of  an 
artifice.  In  the  middle  of  that  forest  he  produces 
a  magic  city  more  than  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
yo^nas  in  extent.  Thereafter  he  says  to  those 
men :  '  Be  not  afraid,  sirs,  do  not  return ;  there  you 
see  a  populous  place  where  you  may  take  repose 
and  perform  all  you  have  to  do;  there  stay  in 
the  enjoyment  of  happy  rest'.     Let  him  who  after 


*  Satv^n,  Tar.  lect.  satvadhdtQm;   Bumouf  has  'la  reunion 
des  €tres.' 

'  Siriha,  usually  a  company  of  rocrchanls,  a  caravan. 

*  And,  of  Nir\5«a,  nirvSnapraptS  viharadhvam. 
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reposing  there  wants  to  do  so,  proceed  to  the  great 
Isle  of  Jewels.' 

Then,  monks,  tlie  men  who  arc  in  the  forest  are 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  think:  We  are  out  of 
the  forest ;  we  have  reached  the  place  of  happy  rest : 
let  us  stay  here.  They  enter  that  magic  city,  in  the 
meaning  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  that  they  are  saved  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rest.  They  think:  We  are  at  rest,  we  are 
refreshed'.  After  a  while,  when  the  guide  perceives 
that  their  fatigue  is  gone,  he  causes  the  magic 
city  to  disappear,  and  ,says  to  them  :  *  Come,  sirs, 
there  you  see  the  great  Isle  of  Jewels  quite  near; 
as  to  this  great  city,  it  has  been  produced  by  me  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  give  you  some  repose.' 

In  the  same  manner,  monks,  is  the  Tathagata,  the 
Arhat,&c.,  yourguide, and  the  guide  of  all  otlierbeings. 
Indeed,  monks,  the  Tathagata,  &c.,  reflects  thus: 
Great  is  this  forest  of  evils  which  must  be  crossed, 
left,  shunned.  It  ought  not  to  be  that  these  beings, 
after  hearing  the  Buddha-knowledge,  should  suddenly 
turn  back  and  not  proceed  to  the  end  because  they 
think :  This  Buddha-knowledge  is  attended  with  too 
many  difficulties  to  be  gone  through  to  the  end. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  Tathagata,  knowing 
the  creatures  to  be  feeble  of  character,  (does)  as  the 
guide  (who)  produces  the  magic  city  in  order  that 
those  people  may  have  repose,  and  after  their  having 
taken  repose,  he  tells  them  that  the  city  is  one  pro- 
duced by  magic.  In  the  same  manner,  monks,  the 
Tathagata,  &c.,  to  give  a  repose  to  the  creatures, 
very  skilfully  teaches  and  proclaims  two  stages  of 


^rttbhQta. 
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Nirv5«a,  viz.  the  stage  of  the  disciples  and  that  of 
the  Pratyekabuddhas.  And,  monks,  when  the  crea- 
tures are  there  halting,  then  the  Tathagata.  &c., 
himself,  pronounces  these  words:  'You  have  not 
accomplished  your  task,  monks ;  you  have  not 
finished  what  you  had  to  do.  But  beliold,  monks  I 
the  Buddha-knowledge  is  near;  behold  and  be 
convinced  ' :  what  to  you  (seems)  Nirvi//a,  that  is 
not  Nirvftwa.  Nay,  monks,  it  is  an  able  device 
of  the  Tathfigatas,  &c,,  that  they  expound  three 
vehicles/ 

And  in  order  to  explain  this  same  subject  more 
in  detail,  the  Lord  on  tiiat  occasion  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

60.  The  Leader  of  the  world,  Abhi^«Aj^;HnA- 
bhibhtl,  having  occupied  the  terrace  of  enlighten- 
ment, continued  ten  complete  Intermediate  kalpas 
without  gaining  enlightenment,  though  he  saw  the 
things  in  their  very  essence. 

61.  Then  the  gods,  NSgas,  demons,  and  goblins, 
zealous  to  honour  the  6"ina,  sent  down  a  rain  of 
flowers  on  the  spot  where  the  Leader  awakened  to 
enlightenment. 

62.  And  high  in  the  sky  they  beat  the  cymbals 
to  worship  and  honour  the  Cina.  and  they  were 
vexed  that  Uic  G'lnz  delayed  so  long  in  coming  to 
the  highest  place. 

63.  After  tlic  lapse  of  ten  intermediate  kalpas 
the  Lord  Anibhibhii' attained  enlightenment;  then 


'  VyavaASrayadhvam;  I  have  not  met  this  word  elsewhere, 
and  am  not  certain  of  its  precise  meaning ;  Bumouf  renders  it  by 
'  r^<Schisscz-y.' 

*  I.e.  'he  who  has  do  one  surpassing  him;*  it  is  vlrtuaUy  the 
same  with  AbhibhQ. 
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all  gods,  men,  serpents,  and  demons  were  glad  and 
overjoyed. 

64.  The  sixteen  sons  of  the  Leader  of  men,  those 
heroes,  being  at  the  time  young  princes,  rich  in 
virtues,  came  along  with  thousands  of  ko/is  of  living 
beings  to  honour  the  eminent  chiefs  of  men. 

65.  And  after  saluting  the  feet  of  the  Leader  they 
prayed  :  Reveal  the  law  and  refresh  us  as  well  as 
this  world  with  thy  good  word,  O  Lion  amongst 
kings. 

66.  After  a  long  time  thou  art  seen  (again)  in  the 
ten  points  of  this  world ;  thou  appearest,  great 
Leader,  while  the  aerial  cars  of  the  Brahma-angels 
are  stirring  to  reveal  a  token  to  living  beings. 

67.  In  the  eastern  quarter  fifty  thousand  ko/is  of 
fields  have  been  shaken,  and  the  lofty  angelic  cars* 
in  them  have  become  excessively  brilliant. 

68.  The  Brahma-angels  on  perceiving  this  fore- 
token went  and  approached  the  Chief  of  the  Leaders 
of  the  world,  and,  covering  him  with  flowers,  pre- 
sented all  of  them  their  cars  to  him. 

69.  They  prayed  him  to  move  forward  the  wheel 
of  the  law,  and  celebrated  him  with  stanzas  and 
songs.  But  the  king  of  kings  was  silent,  (for  he 
thought):  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  me  to 
proclaim  tlie  law. 

70.  Likewise  in  the  south,  west,  north,  the  nadir, 
zenith,  and  in  the  intermediate  points  of  the  compass 
there  were  thousands  of  ko/is  of  Brahma-angels. 

71.  Unremittingly  covering  the  Lord  (with  flowers) 
they  saluted  the  feet  of  the  Leader,  presented  all 
their  aerial  cars,  celebrated  him,  and  again  prayed : 


*  Literally,  Brahma-care. 
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72.  Move  forward  the  wheel,  O  tliou  whose  sight 
is  infinite !  Rarely  art  thou  met  in  (the  course  of) 
many  ko/is  of  yEons.  Display  the  benevolence  thou 
hast  observed  in  so  many  former  generations* ;  open 
the  gate  of  immortality. 

73.  On  hearing  their  prayer,  he  whose  sight  is 
infinite  exposed  the  multifarious  law  and  the  four 
Truths,  extensively.  All  existences  (said  he)  spring 
successively  from  their  antecedents. 

74.  Starting  from  Ignorance,  the  Seer  proceeded 
to  speak  of  death,  endless  woe-;  all  those  evils 
spring  from  birth.  Know  likewise  that  death  is 
the  lot  of  mankind  ^ 

75.  No  sooner  had  he  expounded  the  multifarious, 
different,  endless  laws,  than  eighty  myriads  of  ko/is 
of  creatures  who  had  heard  them  quickly  attained 
the  stage  of  disciples. 

76.  On  a  second  occasion*  the  (Vina  expounded 
many  laws,  and  beings  like  the  sands  of  the  Ganges 
became  instantly  purified  and  disciples. 

77.  From  that  moment  the  assembly  of  that 
Leader  of  the  world  was  innumerable;  no  man 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  term  (of  its  number), 
even  were  he  to  go  on  counting  for  myriads  of  ko/is 
of  vEons. 

78.  Those  sixteen  princes  also,  his  own  dear  sons, 

*  Maitrim  bahup&rvasevii^m. 

'  MSS.  prabhSsbatc  roaraAam  ananiam  duAkbam ;  Burnouf  has 
'  parlc  de  la  mort  dont  la  doulcur  est  sans  fin.' 

'  The  iranslalion  Is  uncertain;  mr/iyuA  ^  mdnushyam  imeva 
fflnalha.  I  take  imevo^  like  emeva  in  other  passage!>  (e.g.  in  st. 
103),  forlbehcmcva(Sansk.cvameva)  of  the  Aroka  inscriptions. 
One  might  also  render :  *  Know  thai  death  (mortality)  and  humanity 
(human  lot)  arc  one  and  the  same.' 

*  Or,  at  a  second  moment,  kshane. 
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who  had  become  mendicants'  and  novices,  said  to 
the  6^ina :  '  Expound,  O  Chief,  the  superior  law ; 

79.  '  That  we  may  become  sages,  knowers  of  the 
world,  such  as  thyself  art,  O  supreme  of  all  G'ln^s, 
and  that  all  these  beings  may  become  such  as  thyself 
art,  O  hero,  O  clear-sighted  one-.* 

So.  And  the  6"ina,  considering  the  wish  of  his 
sons,  the  young  princes,  explained  the  highest 
superior  enlightenment  by  means  of  many  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  illustrations. 

81.  Demonstrating  with  thousands  of  arguments 
and  elucidating  the  knowledge  of  transcendent  wis- 
dom, the  Lord  of  the  world  indicated  the  veritable 
course  (of  duty)  such  as  was  followed  by  the  wise 
Bodhisattvas. 

S2.  This  very  SCitra  of  great  extension,  this  good 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  was  by  the  Lord  delivered  in 
many  thousands  of  stanzas,  so  numerous  as  to  equal 
the  sands  of  the  Ganges. 

S^.  After  delivering  this  Sfitra,  the  6"ina  entered 
the  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  absorbed^ 
in  meditation ;  during  eighty-four  complete  ^2ons 
the  Lord  of  the  world  continued  meditating,  sitting 
on  the  same  seat 

84.  Those  novices,  perceiving  that  the  Chief  re- 
mained in  the  monastery  without  coming  out  of  it, 
imparted  to  many  ko^is  of  creatures  that  Buddha- 


*  A'clIakabhOta.var.  lecL-telukabh.and  jtailakabhOla.  The 
^ailaka  '  is  he  who  contents  liimself  with  such  a  portion  of  clothes 
as  barely  sufllccs  to  cover  his  nakedness,  rejecting  everything  more 
as  superfluous.'     Hodgson  Essays,  p.  52,  cf.  pp.  30  and  64. 

'  Or,  according  to  the  reading  followed  by  Burnouf,  'clear- 
sighted as  thyself,  O  hero.' 

■  Vilakshayili. 
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knowledge,  which    is    free   from   imperfections  and 
blissful. 

85.  On  the  seats  which  they  had  made  to  be  pre- 
pared, one  for  each,  they  expounded  this  very  SOtra 
under  the  mastership  of  the  Sugata  of  that  period. 
A  service  of  the  same  kind  they  render  to  me'. 

86.  Innumerable  as  the  sands  of  sixty  thousand 
(rivers  like  the)  Ganges  were  the  beings  then  taught ; 
each  of  the  sons  of  the  Sugata  converted  (or  trained) 
endless  beings. 

87.  After  the  C'inas  complete  Nirv4«a  they  com- 
menced a  wandering  life  and  saw  ko/is  of  Buddhas ; 
along  with  those  pupils  they  rendered  homage  to 
the  most  exalted  amongst  men. 

88.  Having  observed  the  extensive  and  sublime 
course  of  duty  and  reached  enlightenment  in  the 
ten  points  of  space,  those  sixteen  sons  of  the  (Tina 
became  themselves  6^inas,  two  by  two.  in  each  point 
of  the  horizon. 

89.  And  all  those  who  had  been  their  pupils  be- 
came disciples  of  those  G^inas,  and  gradually  obtained 
possession  of  enlightenment  by  various  means. 

90.  I  myself  was  one  of  dieir  number,  and  you 
have  all  been  taught  by  me.  Therefore  you  are  my 
disciples  now  also,  and  I  lead  you  all  to  enlighten- 
ment by  (my)  devices. 

91.  This  is  the  cause  dating  from  old.  this  is  the 
motive  of  my  expounding  the  law,  that  I  lead  you  to 
superior  enlightenment  This  being  the  case,  monks, 
you  need  not  be  afraid. 

92.  It  is  as  if  there  were  a  forest  dreadful,  terrific, 
barren,  without  a  place  of  refuge  or  shelter,  replete 


Adhikani  kunranti  mamaivarQpa/ri. 
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with  wild   beasts,  deprived   of  water,  frightful   for 
persons  of  no  experience, 

93.  (Suppose  further  that)  many  thousand  men 
have  come  to  the  forest,  that  waste  track  of  wilder- 
ness which  is  fully  five  hundred  yq^nas  in  extent. 

94.  And  he  who  is  to  act  as  their  guide  through 
that  rough  and  horrible  forest  is  a  rich  man, 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  wise,  well  instructed,  and  un- 
daunted. 

95.  And  those  beings,  numbering  many  ko/is,  feel 
tired,  and  say  to  the  guide:  'We  are  tired,  Master; 
we  are  not  able  to  go  on;  we  should  like  now  to 
return.* 

96.  But  he,  the  dexterous  and  clever  guide,  is 
searching  in  his  mind  for  some  apt  device.  Alas! 
he  thinks,  by  going  back  these  foolish  men  will  be 
deprived  of  the  possession  of  tlie  jewels. 

97.  Therefore  let  me  by  dint  of  magic  power  now 
produce  a  great  city  adorned  with  thousands  of  ko/is 
of  buildings  and  embellished  by  monasteries  and 
parks. 

98.  Let  me  produce  ponds  and  canals;  (a  city) 
adorned  with  gardens  and  flowers,  provided  with 
walls  and  gates,  and  inhabited  by  an  infinite  number 
of  men  and  women. 

99.  After  creating  that  city  he  speaks  to  them  in 
this  manner :  '  Do  not  fear,  and  be  cheerful ;  you 
have  reached  a  most  excellent  city ;  enter  it  and  do 
your  business,  speedily. 

100.  *Be  joyful  and  at  ease;  you  have  reached 
the  limit  of  the  whole  forest.'  It  is  to  give  them 
a  time  for  repose  that  he  speaks  these  words,  and,  in 
fact,  they  recover  from  their  weariness. 

101.  As  he  perceives  that  they  have  sufficiently 
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reposed,  he  collects  them  and  addresses  them  again : 
'  Come,  hear  what  I  have  to  tell  you  :  this  city  have 
I  produced  by  magic. 

102.  '  On  seeing  you  fatigued,  I  have,  lest  you 
should  go  back,  made  use  of  this  device  ;  now  strain 
your  energy  to  reach  the  Isle.* 

103.  In  the  same  manner,  monks,  I  am  the  guide, 
the  conductor  of  thousands  of  ko/is  of  living  beings ; 
in  the  same  manner  I  see  creatures  toiling  and  un- 
able to  break  the  shell  of  the  egg  of  evils'. 

104.  Then  I  reflect  on  this  matter:  These  beings 
have  enjoyed  repose,  have  been  tranquillised ;  now 
I  will  remind'^  them  of  the  misery  of  all  things  (and 
I  say):  'At  the  stage  of  Arhat  you  shall  reach  your 
aim.' 

105.  At  that  time,  when  you  shall  have  attained 
that  state,  and  when  I  see  all  of  you  have  become 
Arhats,  then  will  I  call  you  all  together  and  explain 
to  you  how  the  law  really  is. 

106.  It  is  an  artifice  of  the  Leaders,  when  they, 
the  great  Seers,  show  three  vehicles,  for  there  is 
but  one  vehicle,  no  second ;  it  is  only  to  help  (crea- 
tures) that  two  vehicles  are  spoken  of. 

107.  Therefore  I  now  tell  you.  monks  :  Rouse  to 
the  utmost  your  lofty  energy  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  all-knowing;  as  yet,  you  have  not 
come  so  far  as  to  possess  complete  NirvAwa. 

108.  But  when  you  shall  have  attained  the  know- 
ledge of  the  all-knowing  and  the  ten  powers  proper 
to  ^inas,  you  shall  become   Buddhas  marked  by 


»  KlcjSwrfatoTa. 

*  The  rendering  of  this  passage  is  doubtful ;  the  text  runs  thus : 
aarvuya  du/ikhasya  'nubodha  cshu. 
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the   thirty-two   characteristic  signs   and   have   rest 
for  ever. 

109.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Leaders :  in  order 
to  give  quiet  they  speak  of  repose,  (but)  when  they 
see  that  (the  creatures)  have  had  a  repose,  they, 
knowing  this  to  be  no  final  resting-place,  initiate 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  all-knowing. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OF  THE    FUTURE    DESTINY    OF    THE 
FIVE    HUNDRED   MONKS. 

On  hearing  from  the  Lord  that  display  of  skilfu!- 
ness  and  the  instruction  by  means  of  mysterious 
speech  ;  on  hearing  the  announcement  of  the  future 
destiny  of  the  great  Disciples,  as  well  as  the  fore- 
going tale  concerning  ancient  devotion  and  the 
leaderships  of  the  Lord,  the  venerable  P6r«a,  son  of 
Maitr&yawt,  was  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement, 
thrilled*  with  pure-heartcdness^  a  feeling  of  delight 
and  joy.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  full  of  delight  and 
joy,  full  of  great  respect  for  the  law,  and  while  pros- 
trating himself  before  the  Lord's  feet,  made  within 
himself  the  following  reflection :  Wonderful,  O  Lord ; 
wonderful,  O  Sugata ;  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  that  the  Tathdgatas,  &c.,  perform,  the  con- 
forming to  this  world,  composed  of  so  many  elements, 
and  preaching  the  law  to  all  creatures  with  many 
proofs  of  their  skilfulness,  and  skilfully  releasing 
them  when  attached  to  this  or  that.   What  could  we 


*  Vr/shabhitva,,  a  curious  and  irregular  form  instead  of 
vrfshabhatva. 

'  Sphu/a,  in  the  sense  of  vySpta;  P&li  phu/a. 

'  Nir4misha'(itlcna.  NirSmisha  is  both  '  free  from  worldly 
taint,  sensual  desire/  and  'without  having  a  lure,  not  eager  for 
reward,'  i.e.  disinterested.  Both  meanings  are  so  intimately  con- 
accted  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  which  we  should  prefer, 
e.g.  Lalita-vistara,  p.  315,  and  Manu  VI,  49. 
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do,  O  Lord,  in  such  a  case  ?  None  but  the  Tathd- 
gata  knows  our  inclination  and  our  ancient  course. 
Then,  after  saluting  with  his  head  the  Lord's  feet, 
POr«a  went  and  stood  apart,  gazing  up  to  die 
Lord  with  unmoved  eyes  and  so  showing  his 
veneration. 

And  the  Lord,  regarding  the  mental  disposition  of 
the  venerable  Piarwa,  son  of  Maitrdj-awl,  addressed 
the  entire  assembly  of  monks  in  this  strain :  Ye 
monks,  see^  this  disciple,  Pftrwa,  son  of  Maitrd- 
ya«l,  whom  I  have  designated  as  the  foremost  of 
preachers  in  this  assembly,  praised  for  his  many 
virtues,  and  who  has  applied  himself  in  various 
ways  to  comprehend  the  true  law.  He  is  the  man 
to  excite,  arouse,  and  stimulate  the  four  classes  of 
the  audience;  unwearied  in  the  preaching  of  the 
law ;  as  capable  to  preach  the  law  as  to  oblige  his 
fellow-followers  of  the  course  of  duty.  The  Tathd- 
gata  excepted,  monks,  there  is  none  able  to  equal 
Pftrwa,  son  of  Maitrdyawi,  either  essentially  or  in 
accessories.  Now,  monks,  do  you  suppose  that  he 
keeps  my  true  law  only  ?  No,  monks,  you  must  not 
think  so.  For  I  remember,  monks,  that  in  the  past, 
in  the  times  of  the  ninety-nine  Buddhas,  the  same 
Pilr?/a  kept  the  true  law  under  the  mastership  of 
those  Buddhas.  Even  as  he  is  now  with  me,  so  he 
has,  in  all  periods,  been  the  foremost  of  the  preachers 
of  the  law ;  has  in  all  periods  been  a  consummate 
knower  of  Voidness  ;  has  in  all  periods  acquired  the 
(four)  distinctive  qualifications  of  an  Arhat-;  has  in 
all  periods  reached  mastership  in  the  transcendent 


*  Pajyata,  var.  lect.  pajyadhvam. 

*  Fraii&apnvid,  in  meaning  answering  to  P£Ii  pa/isambhidd. 
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wisdom  of  the  Bodhisatt\'as.  H  e  has  been  a 
strongly  convinced*  preacher  of  the  law,  exempt 
from  doubt,  and  quite  pure.  Under  the  mastership 
of  those  Buddhas  he  has  during  his  whole  exist- 
ence observed  a  spiritual  life,  and  everywhere  tliey 
termed  him  '  the  Disciple.'  By  this  means  he  has 
promoted  the  Interest  of  innumerable,  incalculable 
hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  beings, 
and  brought  innumerable  and  incalculable  beings  to 
full  ripeness  for  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment. 
In  all  periods  he  has  assisted  the  creatures  in  the  func- 
tion of  a  Buddha,  and  in  all  periods  he  has  purified 
hfs  own  Buddha-field,  always  striving  to  bring  crea- 
tures to  ripeness.  He  was  also,  monks,  tlie  fore- 
most among  the  preachers  of  the  law  under  the 
seven  TathSgatas,  the  first  of  whom  is  Vipajyin  and 
the  seventh  myself*. 

And  as  to  the  Buddhas,  monks,  who  have  in 
future  to  appear  in  this  Bhadra-kalpa,  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand  less  four,  under  the  mastership  of 
them  also  shall  this  same  PQr«a,  son  of  Maitrdyay/I, 
be  the  foremost  among  the  preachers  of  the .  law 
and  the  keeper  of  the  true  law.  Thus  he  shall  keep 
the  true  law  of  innumerable  and  incalculable  Lords 
and  Buddhas  in  future,  promote  the  interest  of  innu- 
merable and  incalculable  beings,  and  bring  innumer- 
able and  incalculable  beings  to  full  ripeness  for 
supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment.  Constantly 
and  assiduously  he  shall  be  instant  in  purifying  his 
own  Buddha-field  and  bringing  creatures  to  ripeness. 


'  Suvinij^ita. 

'  The  seven  so-catled  I^Ianusht-Buddhas;  a  rather  transparent 
disguise  of  the  fact  that  in  cosmological  m^rihology  there  are  seven 
Manus,  rulers  of  certain  periods. 
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After  completing  such  a  Bodhisattva-course,  at  the 
end  of  innumerable,  incalculable  JEous,  he  shall 
reach  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment;  he  shall  in 
the  world  be  the  Tatlidgata  called  Dharmaprabhdsa, 
an  Arhat,  &c.,  endowed  with  science  and  conduct, 
a  Sugata,  Sx.  He  shall  appear  in  this  very  Buddha- 
field. 

Further,  monks,  at  that  time  the  Buddha-ficld 
spoken  of  will  look  as  if  formed  by  thousands  of 
spheres  similar  to  the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges.  It 
will  be  even,  like  the  palm  of  the  hand,  consist  of  seven 
precious  substances,  be  without  hills,  and  filled  wiih 
high  edifices  of  seven  precious  substances'.  There 
will  be  cars  of  the  gods  stationed  in  the  sky ;  the 
gods  will  behold  men,  and  men  will  behoM  the  gods, 
Moreover,  monks,  at  that  time  that  Buddha-ficld 
shall  be  exempt  from  places  of  punishment  and  from 
womankind,  as  all  beings  shall  be  born  by  appari- 
tional  birth.  They  shall  lead  a  spiritual  life,  have 
ideaP  bodies,  be  self-lighting,  magical,  moving  in 
the  firmament,  strenuous,  of  good  memory,  wise, 
possessed  of  gold-coloured  bodies,  and  adorned  with 
the  thirty-two  characteristics  of  a  great  man.  And 
at  that  time,  monks,  the  beings  in  that  Buddha-field 
will  have  two  things  to  feed  upon,  viz.  tlie  delight  in 
the  law  and  the  delight  In  meditation.     There  will 


'  The  Buddha-field  of  Pfirwa,  i.e.  full,  is  so  exlremely  pure, because 
he  is,  I  suppose,  the  full  moon.  He  is  called  the  son  of  Maitri- 
ya/ii,  because  the  full  moon  is  born  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month. 
Mailrdj-a/M  is  a  slightly  disguised  Maiiii,  otherwise  caHeJ  Anuridha, 
the  15th  asterism,  in  the  ancient  series.  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
the  story  of  VdrnA  is  comparatively  old.  No  wonder  that  VHttti 
is  surpassed  by  none,  the  Buddha  excepted. 

■  Manomaya. 
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be  an  immense,  incalculable  number  of  hundred 
thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Bodhisattvas ;  all 
endowed  with  great  transcendent  wisdom,  accom- 
plished in  the  (four)  distinctive  qualifications  of  an 
Arhat,  able  in  instructing  creatures.  He  (that 
Buddha)  will  have  a  number  of  disciples,  beyond 
all  calculation,  mighty  in  magic,  powerful,  masters  in 
the  meditation  of  the  eight  emancipations.  So 
immense  are  the  good  qualities  that  Buddha-field 
will  be  possessed  of.  And  that  >Eon  shall  be  called 
RatnAvabhSsa  (i.  e.  radiant  with  gems),  and  that 
world  Suvimddha  (i.e.  very  pure).  His  lifetime 
shall  last  immense,  incalculable  j^ons ;  and  after 
the  complete  extinction  of  that  Lord  Dharmapra- 
bhAsa,  the  TathAgata,  &c.,  his  true  law  shall  last 
long,  and  his  world  shall  be  full  of  StGpas  made 
of  precious  substances.  Such  inconceivable  good 
qualities,  monies,  shall  the  Buddha-field  of  that  Lord 
be  possessed  of. 

So  spoke  the  Lord,  and  thereafter  he,  the  Sugata, 
the  Master,  added  the  following  stanzas : 

1.  Listen  to  mc,  monks,  and  hear  how  my  son 
has  achieved  his  course  of  duty,  and  how  he,  well- 
trained  and  skilful,  has  observed  the  course  of 
enlightenment 

2.  Viewing  these  beings  to  be  lowly-disposed  and 
to  be  startled  at  the  loft>-  vehicle,  the  Bodhisattvas 
become  disciples  and  exercise  Pratj'ekabuddhaship. 

3.  By  many  hundreds  of  able  devices  they  bring 
numerous  Bodhisattvas  to  full  ripeness  and  declare  : 
We  are  but  disciples,  indeed,  and  we  are  far  away 
from  the  highest  and  supreme  enlightenment 

4.  It  is  by  learning  from  them  this  course  (of 
duty)  diat  ko/is   of  beings  arrive  at  full  ripeness, 
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who  (at  first),  lowly-disposed  and  somewhat  lazy,  in 
course  of  time  all  become  Buddhas. 

5.  They  follow  a  course  in  ignorance  (thinking): 
We,  disciples,  are  of  little  use,  indeed!  In  de- 
spondency they  descend  into  all  places  of  existence 
(successively),  and  (so)  clear  their  own  field. 

6.  They  show  in  their  own  persons  that  they  are 
not  free  from  affection,  hatred,  and  infatuation  ;  and 
on  perceiving  (other)  beings  clinging  to  (heretical) 
views*,  they  go  so  far  as  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  those  views. 

7.  By  following  such  a  course  my  numerous  dis- 
ciples skilfully  save  creatures ;  simple  people  would 
go  mad,  if  they  were  taught  the  whole  course  of  life 
(or  story). 

8.  PQrwa  here,  monks,  my  disciple,  has  formerly 
fulfilled  his  course  (of  duty)  under  thousands  of 
ko/is  of  Buddhas,  he  has  got  possession  of  this  true 
law  by  seeking  after  Buddha-knowledge. 

9.  And  at  all  periods  has  he  been  the  foremost 
of  tlie  disciples,  learned,  a  brilliant  orator,  free  from 
hesitation ;  he  has,  indeed,  always  been  able  to 
excite  to  gladness  and  at  all  times  ready  to  perform 
the  Buddha-task. 

10.  He  has  always  been  accomplished  in  the  sub- 
lime transcendent  faculties  and  endowed  with  the 
distinctive  qualifications  of  an  Arhat ;  he  knew  the 
faculties  and  range  of  (other)  beings,  and  has  always 
preached  the  perfectly  pure  law. 

1 1.  By  exposing  the  most  eminent  of  true  laws 
he  has  brought  thousands  of  ko/is  of  beings  to  full 
ripeness  for  this  supreme,  foremost  vehicle,  whilst 
purifying  his  own  excellent  field. 

*  Drtsh/ivilagna. 
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12.  In  future  also  he  shall  likewise  honour  thou- 
sands of  ko/Is  of  Buddhas,  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
most  eminent  of  good  laws,  and  clean  his  own  field. 

13.  Always  free  from  timidity  he  shall  preach  the 
law  with  thousands  of  ko/is  of  able  devices,  and 
bring  many  beings  to  full  ripeness  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  all-knowing  that  is  free  from  imperfections. 

14.  After  having  paid  homage  to  the  Chiefs  of 
men  and  always  kept  the  most  eminent  of  laws,  he 
shall  in  the  world  be  a  Buddha  self-born,  widely 
renowTied  everywhere  by  the  name  of  Dhanma- 
prabhSsa. 

15.  And  his  field  shall  always  be  very  pure  and 
always  set  off  with  seven  precious  substances;  his 
^on  shall  be  (called)  RatnAvabhSsa,  and  his  world 
Suvi^uddha, 

16.  That  world  shall  be  pervaded  with  many 
thousand  ko/is  of  Bodhisattvas,  accomplished  mas- 
ters in  the  great  transcendent  sciences,  pure  in  every 
respect,  and  endowed  with  magical  power. 

17.  At  that  period  the  Chief  shall  also  have  an 
assemblage  of  thousands  of  ko/is  of  disciples,  en- 
dowed with  magical  power,  adepts  at  the  meditation 
of  the  (eight)  emancipations,  and  accomplished  in 
the  (four)  distinctive  qualifications  of  an  Arhat. 

t8.  And  all  beings  in  that  Buddha-field  shall  be 
pure  and  lead  a  spiritual  life.  Springing  into  exist- 
ence by  apparitional  birth,  they  shall  all  be  gold- 
coloured  and  display  the  thirty-two  characteristic 
signs, 

19.  They  shall  know  no  other  food  but  pleasure 
in  the  law  and  delight  in  knowledge.  No  woman- 
kind shall  be  there,  nor  fear  of  the  places  of  punish- 
ments or  of  dismal  states. 
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20.  Such  shall  be  the  excellent  field  of  Pflrwa,  who 
is  possessed  of  all  good  qualities;  it  shall  abound 
with  all  goodly  things ',  a  small  part  (only)  of  which 
has  here  been  mentioned. 

Then  this  thought  arose  in  the  mind  of  those 
twelve  hundred  self-controlled  (Arhats):  We  are 
struck  with  wonder  and  amazement.  (How)  if  the 
Tathagata  would  predict  to  us  severally  our  future 
destiny  as  the  Lord  has  done  to  those  other  great 
disciples?  And  the  Lord  apprehending  in  his  own 
mind  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  these  great 
disciples  addressed  the  venerable  MahS-Klfyapa : 
Those  twelve  hundred  self-controlled  hearers  whom 
I  am  now  beholding  from  face  to  face,  to  all  those 
twelve  hundred  self-controlled  hearers,  K^yapa,  I 
will  presently  foretell  their  destiny.  Amongst  them, 
Klyj'apa,  the  monk  Kauw^nya,  a  great  disciple, 
shall,  after  sixty-two  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  Buddhas,  become  a  Tathagata,  an  Arhat, 
&c.,  under  the  name  of  Samantaprabhdsa.  endowed 
with  science  and  conduct,  a  Sugata,  &c.  &c.;  but  of 
those  (twelve  hundred),  Klsyapa,  five  hundred  shall 
become  TathSgatas  of  the  same  name.  Thereafter 
shall  all  those  five  hundred  great  disciples  reach 
supreme  and  [perfect  enlightenment,  all  bearing  the 
name  ofSaniantaprabhdsa;  viz.  GayA-K&jyapa,  Nadl- 
K^^yapa,  UruvilvA-KS-fyapa,  Ki^la,  Kilodayin,  Ani- 
ruddha,    Kapphiwa,    Vakkula  ',  A'unda  *,  Svdgata  *, 


'  Aktr««a  sarvchi  subbadralvchl ;  Bumouf  lakes  it  as  a  mascu- 
line, rendering  it  by  '  creatures  fortuities.' 

*  Also  spelt  Vakula ;  see  p.  2. 

'  Probably  the  same  with  Maha-A'unda  in  Mahdvagga  I,  6,  36 ; 
A'ullavagga  I,  18,  i. 

*  Pali  SSgata,  Maliivagga  V,  1,  3. 
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and   ilie    rest  of  the   five   hundred   self-controlled 
(Arhats). 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

21.  The  scion  of  the  Ku«//ina  family,  my  disciple 
here,  shall  in  future  be  a  Tathigata,  a  Lord  of  the 
world,  after  the  lapse  of  an  endless  period ;  he  shall 
educate  hundreds  of  ko/is  of  living  beings. 

22.  After  seeing  many  endless  Buddhas,  he  shall 
in  future,  after  the  lapse  of  an  endless  period,  be- 
come the  6*ina  Samantaprabh^a,  whose  field  shall 
be  thoroughly  pure. 

23.  Brilliant,  gifted  with  the  powers  of  a  Buddha, 
with  a  voice  far  resounding  in  all  quarters,  waited 
upon  by  thousands  of  ko/is  of  beings,  he  shall 
preach  supreme  and  eminent  enlightenment. 

24.  There  shall  be  most  zealous  Rodhisattvas, 
mounted  on  lofty  aereal  cars,  and  moving,  medi- 
tative, pure  in  morals,  and  assiduous  in  doing  good. 

25.  After  hearing  the  law  from  the  highest  of 
men,  they  shall  invariably  go  to  other  fields,  to 
salute  thousands  of  Buddhas  and  show  them  great 
honour. 

26.  But  ere  long  they  shall  return  to  the  field  of 
the  Leader  called  Prabhisa.  the  TathAgata  \  So 
great  shall  be  the  power  of  their  course  (of  duty). 

27.  The  measure  of  the  lifetime  of  that  Sugaia 
shall  be  sixty  thousand  ^ons,  and,  after  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  that  mighty  one  *,  his  true  law 
shall  remain  twice  as  long  in  the  world. 

28.  And  the  counterfeit  of  it  shall  continue  three 


*  Var.  lect.  *  the  most  high  (or  best)  of  men.' 
'  Tayin. 
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limes  as  long.     When  the  true  law  of  that  holy  one 
shall  he  exhausted,  men  and  gods  shall  be  vexed. 

29.  There  shall  appear  a  complete  number  of  five 
hundred  Chiefs,  supreme  amongst  men,  who  shall 
bear  the  same  name  with  that  Cina,  Samantaprabha, 
and  follow  one  another  in  regular  succession. 

30.  All  shall  have  like  divisions,  magical  powers, 
Buddha  fields,  and  hosts  (of  followers).  Their  true 
law  also  shall  be  the  same  and  stand  equally  long, 

31.  All  shall  have  in  this  world,  including  the 
gods,  the  same  voice  as  SamanlaprabhAsa,  the 
highest  of  men,  such  as  I  have  mentioned  before. 

32.  Moved  by  benevolence  and  compassion  they 
shall  in  succession  foretell  each  other's  destiny,  with 
the  words:  This  is  to  be  my  immediate  successor, 
and  he  is  to  command  the  world  as  I  do  at  present. 

33.  Thus,  KAyyapa,  keep  now  in  view  ^  here 
these  self-controlled  (Arhats).  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred (in  number),  as  well  as  my  other  disciples,  and 
speak  of  this  matter  to  the  other  disciples. 

On  hearing  from  the  Lord  the  announcement  of 
their  own  future  destiny,  the  five  hundred  Arhats, 
contented,  satisfied,  in  high  spirits  and  ecstasy,  filled 
with  cheerfulness,  joy,  and  delight,  went  up  to  the 
place  where  the  Lord  was  sitting,  reverentially  sa- 
luted with  their  heads  his  feet,  and  spoke  thus  :  We 
confess  our  fault,  O  Lord,  in  having  continually  and 
constantly  persuaded  ourselves  that  we  had  arrived 


'  DharcSi.  T  am  not  sure  of  the  correctness  of  this  translation; 
ihe  word  usually  means  '  to  keep,'  but  this  seems  out  of  place, 
unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  injunction  Is  given  in  anticipation, 
because  Kajyapa  succeedeil  to  the  Lord  after  the  Utter's  Nirvftiia. 
Bumouf  has :  '  Voili-comme  tu  dois  consid^rer  ici  en  ce  jour  ccs 
Auditeurs,'  &c. 
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at  final  NirvAwa,  as  (persons  who  are)  dull,  inept, 
ignorant  of  the  rules.  For.  O  Lord,  whereas  we 
should  have  thoroughly  penetrated  the  knowledge 
of  the  Tath^atas,  we  were  content  with  such  a 
trifling  degree  of  knowledge. 

It  is,  O  Lord,  as  if  some  man  having  come  to  a 
friend's  house  got  drunk  or  fell  asleep,  and  that 
friend  bound  a  priceless  gem  within '  his  garment, 
with  the  thought :  Let  this  gem  be  his.  After  a 
while,  O  Lord,  that  man  rises  from  his  seat  and 
travels  further;  he  goes  to  some  other  country, 
where  he  is  befallen  by  Incessant  difficulties,  and  has 
great  trouble  to  find  food  and  clothing.  By  dint  of 
great  exertion  he  is  hardly  able  to  obtain  a  bit  of 
food,  with  which  (however)  he  is  contented  and  satis- 
fied. The  old  friend  of  that  man,  O  Lord,  who  bound 
within  the  man's  garment  that  priceless  gem.  hap- 
pens to  see  him  again  and  says  :  How  is  it,  good 
friend,  that  thou  hast  such  difficulty  in  seeking  food 
and  clothing,  while  I,  in  order  that  thou  shouldst 
live  in  ease,  good  friend,  have  bound  within  thy 
garment  a  priceless  gem.  quite  sufficient  to  fulfil  all 
thy  wishes?  I  have  given  thee  that  gem,  my  good 
friend,  the  very  gem  I  have  bound  within  thy 
garment.  Still  thou  art  deliberating :  What  has 
been  bound  ?  by  whom  ?  for  what  reason  and  pur- 
pose ?  It  is  something  foolish ",  my  good  friend,  to 
be  contented,  when  thou  hast  with  (so  much)  difficulty 
to  procure  food  and  clothing.  Go,  my  good  friend, 
betake  thyself,  with  this  gem.  to  some  great  city, 


*  Vastr^nie,  vasanSnte;   below  in  stanza  40  we  find  vasa- 
nSntarasmu 

*  Etad  b&laj'dtlyam. 
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exchange  the  gem  for  money,  and  with  that  money 
do  all  that  can  be  done  with  money. 

In  the  same  manner,  O  Lord,  has  the  TathSgata 
formerly,  when  he  still  followed  the  course  of  duty 
of  a  Bodhisattva,  raised  in  us  also  ideas  of  omni- 
science, but  we,  O  Lord,  did  not  perceive,  nor  know  it 
We  fancied,  O  Lord,  that  on  the  stage  of  Arhat  we 
had  reached  Nirvdwa.  We  live  in  difficulty.  O  Lord, 
because  we  content  ourselves  with  such  a  trifling 
degree  of  knowledge.  But  as  our  strong  aspiration 
after  the  knowledge  of  the  all-knowing  has  never 
ceased,  the  Tath.^gata  teaches  us  the  right :  '  Have 
no  such  idea  of  Nirv4^/a.  monks  ;  there  are  in  your 
intelligence'  roots  of  goodness  which  of  yore  I  have 
fully  developed.  In  this  you  have  to  see  an  able 
device  of  mine  that  from  the  expressions  used  by 
me.  in  preaching  the  law.  you  fancy  Nirv^lwa  to 
take  place  at  this  moment  ^'  And  after  having 
taught  us  the  right  in  such  a  way.  the  Lord  now 
predicts  our  future  destiny  to  supreme  and  perfect 
knowledge. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  five  hundred  self-con- 
trolled (Arhats),  Af«dta-Kau«^inya  and  the  rest, 
uttered  the  following  stanzas  : 

34.  We  are  rejoicing  and  delighted  to  hear  this 
unsurpassed  word  of  comfort  that  we  are  destined 
to  the  highest,  supreme  enlightenment.  Homage 
be  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  unlimited  sight! 

35,  We  confess  our  fault  before  thee ;  we  were 
so  childish,  nescient,  ignorant  that  we  were  fully 
contented  with  a  small  part  of  Nirv4//a,  under  the 
mastership  of  the  Sugata. 


*  Sant4ne. 


'  Or,  at  presenti  etarhi. 
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36.  This  is  a  case  like  that  of  a  certain  man  who 
enters  the  house  of  a  friend,  which  friend,  being  rich 
and  wealthy,  gives  him  much  food,  both  hard  and 
soft. 

37.  After  satiating  him  with  nourishment,  he 
gives  him  a  jewel  of  great  value.  He  ties  it  with  a 
knot  within  the  upper  robe  and  feels  satisfaction  at 
having  given  that  jewel. 

38.  The  other  man,  unaware  of  it,  goes  forth  and 
from  that  place  travels  to  another  town.  There  he 
is  befallen  with  misfortune  and,  as  a  miserable  beg- 
gar, seeks  his  food  in  affliction. 

39.  He  is  contented  with  the  pittance  he  gets  by 
begging  without  caring  for  dainty  food;  as  to  that 
jewel,  he  has  forgotten  it ;  he  has  not  the  slightest 
remembrance  of  its  having  been  tied  in  his  upper 
robe. 

40.  Under  these  circumstances  he  is  seen  by  his 
old  friend  who  at  home  gave  him  that  jewel.  This 
friend  properly  reprimands  him  and  shows  him  the 
jewel  within  his  robe. 

41.  At  this  sight  the  man  feels  extremely  happy. 
The  value  of  the  jewel  is  such  that  he  becomes  a 
very  rich  man,  of  great  power,  and  in  possession  of 
all  that  the  five  senses  can  enjoy. 

42.  In  the  same  manner,  O  Lord,  we  were  un- 
aware of  our  former  aspiration  *.  (the  aspiration)  laid 
in  us  by  the  Tath^gata  himself  in  previous  existences 
from  time  immemorial. 

43.  And  we  were  living  in  this  world,  O  Lord, 
with  dull  understanding  and  in  ignorance,  under  the 


*  PranidhSna;    from  the  context  one  would  gather  that  the 
real  meaning  had  been  '  predestmalion.' 
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mastership  of  the  Sugata ;  for  we  were  contented  with 
a  little  of  Nirv4«a ;  we  required  nothing  higher,  nor 
even  cared  for  it 

44.  But  the  Friend  of  the  world  has  taught  us 
better :  '  This  is  no  blessed  Rest  ^  at  all ;  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  highest  men  \  that  is  blessed  Rest, 
that  is  supreme  beatitude/ 

45.  After  hearing  this  sublime,  grand,  splendid, 
and  matchless  prediction,  O  Lord,  we  are  greatly 
elated  with  joy,  when  thinking  of  the  prediction 
(we  shall  have  to  make  to  each  other)  in  regular 
succession. 


*  Nirvr/ti.  '  PurushottamSnSm. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  FUTURE    DESTINY  OF  AnaNDA, 
RAHULA,  AND   THE  TWO  THOUSAND    MONKS. 

On  that  occasion  the  venerable  Ananda  made 
this  reflection :  Should  we  also  receive  a  similar 
prediction  ?  Thus  thinking,  pondering,  wishing,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  prostrated  himself  at  the  Lord's 
feet  and  uttered  the  following  words.  And  the 
venerable  Rdhula  also,  in  whom  rose  the  same 
thought  and  the  same  wish  as  in  Ananda,  prostrated 
himself  at  the  Lord's  feet,  and  uttered  these  words : 
'  Let  it  be  our  turn  also,  O  Lord  ;  let  it  be  our  turn 
also,  O  Sugata.  The  Lord  is  our  father  and  pro- 
creator,  our  refuge  and  protection.  For  in  this 
world,  including  men,  gods,  and  demons,  O  Lord,  we 
are  particularly  distinguished  *,  as  people  say :  These 
are  the  Lord's  sons,  the  Lord's  attendants ;  these  are 
the  keepers  of  the  law-treasure  of  the  Lord.  There- 
fore, Lord,  it  would  seem  meet  ^  were  the  Lord  ere 
long  to  predict  our  destiny  to  supreme  and  perfect 
enlightenment' 

Two  thousand  other  monks,  and  more,  both  such 
as  were  still  under  training  and  such  as  were  not, 
likewise  rose  from  their  seats,  put  their  upper  robes 
upon    one    shoulder,    stretched    their  joined    hands 


*  OrrcspKted,  ^itriknU;  cf.  Pali  iitlikitra  and  Sansk. '(iut- 
kSra,  Lalita-vistara,  p.  347. 
«  Praiirflpa. 
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towards  the  Lord  and  remained  gazing  up  to  him, 
all  pre-occupied  with  the  same  thought,  viz.  of  this 
very  Buddha-knowledge :  Should  we  also  receive 
a  prediction  of  our  destiny  to  supreme  and  perfect 
enlightenment. 

Then  the  Lord  addressed  the  venerable  Ananda 
in  these  words :  Thou,  Ananda,  shalt  in  future 
become  a  TathSgata  by  the  name  of  Sigaravaradha- 
rabuddhivikrirf^tdbhi^wa  \  an  Arhat,  &c.,  endowed 
with  science  and  conduct,  &c.  After  having  honoured, 
respected,  venerated,  and  worshipped  sixty-two  ko/is 
of  Buddhas,  kept  in  memory  the  true  law  of  those 
Buddhas  and  received  this  command,  thou  shalt 
arrive  at  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment,  and 
bring  to  full  ripeness  for  supreme,  perfect  enlighten- 
ment twenty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
Bodhlsattvas  similar  to  the  sands  of  twenty  Ganges  ^. 
And  thy  Buddlia-field  shall  consist  of  lapis  lazuli 
and  be  superabundant.  The  sphere  shall  be  named 
AnavanAmita-vai^^yanta  and  the  ^^on  Manq^wa- 
jabd^bhigar^nta.  The  lifetime  of  that  Lord  SSgara- 
varadharabuddhivikrlrt^itabhi^«a,  the  Tathagata,  &c.. 
shall  measure  an  immense  number  of  /Eons,  y^ons 


*  The  epithet  S^garavaradharavipulabuddhi,  i.e.  having  ihe  great 
intelligence  of  S&garavaradhara,  is  bestowed  on  the  Bodhisatlva 
destined  to  be  twrn  as  5akyamuni,  Lalita-vistara,  p.  lo.  As  the 
next  preceding  epithet,  1.  c.  mahSpadmagarbhekshafta,  seems 
10  point  to  the  sun,  I  infer  that  Sflgaravara,  the  choicest  of  oceans, 
denotes  Soma,  and  SSgatavaradhara,  the  keeper  of  liiat  ocean,  the 
moon. 

■  According  to  ihe  reading  viwjatlm  GanxunaJtvilUkopamSni ; 
var.  Icct.  has  viMJati-GahgS^  so  that  Burnoufs  rendering  *  ^gal  k 
celui  dcs  sables  de  vingt  flcuves  du  G'angc '  is  admissible.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  remarked  that  we  shal!  meet  in  the  sequel 
with  the  phrase  bahllni  G;ing^nadtva]ikopamani  Buddhako/ina_j'uta- 
/ata  sahasrSni. 
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DESTINY   OF  AnANDA,   kA(!ULA,   ETC.  20y 


the  term  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  by  calculation. 
So  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
incalculable  /Eons  shall  last  the  lifetime  of  that 
Lord.  Twice  as  long,  Ananda,  after  the  complete 
extinction  of  that  Lord,  shall  his  true  law  stand, 
and  twice  as  long  again  shall  continue  its  counter- 
feit. And  further,  Ananda,  many  hundred  tliousand 
myriads  of  ko^is  of  Buddhas,  similar  to  the  sands  of 
the  river  Ganges,  shall  in  all  directions  of  space  speak 
the  praise  of  that  Tathdgata  S^garavaradharabud- 
dhivikrlifitAbhi^wa,  the  Arhat,  &c. 

1.  I  announce  to  you,  congregated  monks,  that 
Ananda-Bhadra,  the  keeper  of  my  law,  shall  in 
future  become  a  G^ina,  after  having  worshipped  sixty 
ko/is  of  Sugatas. 

2.  He  shall  be  widely  renowned  by  the  name  of 
Sagarabuddhidharin  Abhi^«apr5pta ',  in  a  beautiful, 
thoroughly  clear  field,  (termed)  AnavanatA  Vai/ayantl 
(i.  e.  triumphal  banner  unlowered). 

3.  There  shall  be  Bodhisattvas  like  the  sands  of  the 
Ganges  and  even  more,  whom  he  shall  bring  to  full 
ripeness ;  he  shall  be  a  Cina  endowed  with  great 
(magical)  power,  whose  word  shall  widely  resound  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world. 

4..  The  duration  of  his  life  shall  be  immense.  He 
shall  always  be  benign  and  merciful  to  the  world. 
After  the  complete  extinction  of  that  G^ina  and 
mighty  saint*,  his  true  law  shall  stand  twice  as 
long. 

5.  The  counterfeit  (shall  continue)  twice  as  long 


'  These  namc3  may  be  translated  by  'possessor  of  an  intellect 
(unfathomable)  as  the  ocean,  having  arrived  at  transcendent 
wisdom.' 

*  TSyin. 
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under  the  rule  *  of  that  6^ina.  Then  also  shall 
beings  like  grains  of  sand  of  the  Ganges  produce  in 
this  world  what  is  the  cause  of  Duddha-enlighten- 
ment. 

In  that  assembly  were  eight  thousand  Bodhisat- 
tvas  who  had  newly  entered  the  vehicle.  To  them 
this  thought  presented  itself:  Never  before  did  we 
have  such  a  sublime  prediction  to  Bodhisattvas,  far 
less  to  disciples.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  it  ? 
what  the  motive  ?  The  Lord,  who  apprehended  in 
his  mind  what  was  going  on  In  the  minds  of  those 
Bodhisattvas,  addressed  them  in  these  words  ;  Young 
men  of  good  family,  I  and  Ananda  have  in  the  same 
moment,  the  same  instant  conceived  the  idea  of 
supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment  in  the  presence 
of  the  Tathagata  Dharmagahandbhyudgatara^-.  the 
Arhat,  &c.  At  that  period,  young  men  of  good  family, 
he  (Ananda)  constantly  and  assiduously  applied  him- 
self to  great  learning,  whereas  I  was  applying  my- 
self to  strenuous  labour.  Hence  I  sooner  arrived  at 
supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment,  whilst  Ananda- 
Bhadra  was  the  keeper  of  the  law-treasure  of  the 
Lords  Buddhas ;  that  is  to  say,  young  men  of  good 
family,  he  made  a  vow  *  to  bring  Bodhisattvas  to  full 
development. 

When  the  venerable  Ananda  heard  from  the 
Lord  the  announcement  of  his  own  destiny  to 
supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment,  when  he  learned 
the  good  qualities  of  his  Buddha-field  and  its  divi- 
sions, when  he  heard  of  the  vow  he  had  made  in  the 


*  I.e.  reign,  epoch  inaugurated  by  him. 

'  Var.  lect.  Dharmagagan^"  and  Dliarmagauiaui^ 

'  Pranidh^na. 


past,  he  felt  pleased,  exultant,  ravished,  joyous,  filled 
with  cheerfulness  and  delight.  And  at  that  juncture 
he  remembered  the  true  law  of  many  hundred  thou- 
sand myriads  of  ko/Is  of  Buddhas  and  his  own  vow 
of  yore. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  venerable  Ananda 
uttered  the  following  stanzas : 

6.  Wonderful,  boundless  are  the  6*inas^  who  re- 
mind us  of  the  law  preached  by  the  extinct  6'Inas 
and  mighty  saints  ^  Now  I  remember  it  as  if  it 
had  happened  to-day  or  yesterday  \ 

y,  I  am  freed  from  all  doubts ;  I  am  ready  for 
enlightenment.  Such  is  my  skilfulness,  (as)  1  am 
the  servitor*,  and  keep  the  true  law  for  the  sake 
of  enlightenment. 

Thereupon  the  Lord  addressed  the  venerable 
Rdhula-Bhadra  in  these  words  :  Thou,  Rdhula,  shalt 
be  in  future  a  Tathdgata  of  the  name  of  Saptaratna- 
padmavikrintagSmin  *,  an  Arhat,  &c.,  endowed  with 
science  and  conduct,  &c.  After  having  honoured, 
respected,  venerated,  worshipped  a  number  of  TathS- 
gatas,  &c.,  equal  to  the  atoms  of  ten  worlds,  thou 
shalt  always  be  the  eldest  son  of  those  Lords 
Buddhas,  just  as  thou  art  mine  at  present  And, 
RAhula,  the  measure  of  the  lifetime  of  that  Lord 
SaptaratnapadmavikrAntagAmin,  the  TathAgata,  &c., 
and  the  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  good  qualities 
(belonging  to  him)  shall  be  exactly  the  same  as  of 


'  This  may  be  interpreted  as  being  a  pluralis  majestalis. 

*  Tliyin. 

"  Adya  jvo  vi ;  cf.  note  2,  p.  154. 

*  Farii&raka,  synonymous  with  upasthSyaka,  one  who  is  in 
attendance,  in  readiness,  an  attendant,  a  servitor,  a  satellite. 

*  So  my  MSS.;  Burnouf  has  SaplaratnapadmankrSmin. 
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the  Lord  Sdgaravaradharabuddliivikrtrfltabhi^wa,  the 
Tathagata,  &c. ;  likewise  shall  the  divisions  of  the 
Buddha-field  and  its  qualities  be  the  same  as  those 
possessed  by  that  Lord.  And,  Rahula,  thou  shalt 
be  the  eldest  son  of  that  TathSgata  Sdgaravara- 
dharabuddhivikrtfl^tabhi^na,  the  Arhat,  &c.  After- 
wards thou  shalt  arrive  at  supreme  and  perfect 
enlightenment. 

8.  Rahula  here,  my  own  eldest  son.  who  was  born 
to  me  when  I  was  a  prince  royal,  he,  my  son,  after 
my  reaching  enlightenment,  is  a  great  Seer,  an  heir 
to  the  law  ^ 

9.  The  great  number  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas  which  he 
shall  see  in  future,  is  immense.  To  all  these  CTinas 
he  shall  be  a  son,  striving  after  enlightenment. 

10.  Unknown  is  this  course  (of  dut))  to  RAhula  *, 
but  I  know  his  (former)  vow.  He  glorifies  the 
Friend  of  the  world  *  (by  saying) :  I  am,  forsooth,  the 
TathSgata's  son, 

11.  Innumerable  myriads  of  ko/Is  of  good  quali- 
ties, the  measure  of  which  is  never  to  be  found, 
appertain  to  this  Kdhula,  my  son ;  for  it  has  been 
said :  He  exists  by  reason  of  cnlightenmenL 

The  Lord  now  again  regarded  those  two  thousand 
disciples,  both  such  as  were  still  under  training  and 
such  as  were  not,  who  were  looking  up  to  him  with 
serene,  mild,  placid  minds.  And  the  Lord  then 
addressed  the  venerable  Ananda :  Seest  thou, 
Ananda,  these  two  thousand  disciples,  both  such  as 
are  still  under  training  and  such  as  are  not  ?     '  I 

*  Cf.  the  myth  according  to  which  RAhu,  the  personified  eclipse, 
came  in  for  his  share  before  Brahma,  the  falhei  of  the  world. 
'  Or  of  Rahula. 
'  Lokabandhu,  from  elsewhere  known  as  an  cpilhel  of  ihc  sun. 
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do,  Lord ;  I  do,  Sugata.'  The  Lord  proceeded : 
All  these  two  thousand  monks,  Ananda,  shall 
simultaneously  accomplish  the  course  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas,  and  after  honouring,  respecting,  venerating, 
worshipping  Buddhas  as  numerous  as  the  atoms 
of  fifty  worlds,  and  after  acquiring  the  true  law, 
they  shall,  in  their  last  bodily  existence,  attain 
supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment  at  the  same 
time,  the  same  moment,  the  same  instant,  the  same 
juncture  in  all  directions  of  space,  in  different  worlds, 
each  in  his  own  Buddha-field.  They  shall  become 
Tathigatas,  Arhats,  &c.,  by  the  name  of  Ratnake- 
tur^'as '.  Their  lifetime  shall  last  a  complete  ^on. 
The  division  and  good  qualities  of  their  Buddha- 
fields  shall  be  equal ;  equal  also  shall  be  the  number 
of  the  congregation  of  their  disciples  and  Bodhi- 
satt\'as ;  equal  also  shall  be  their  complete  extinction, 
and  their  true  law  shall  continue  an  equal  time. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

12.  These  two  tliousand  disciples,  AnaiKla,  who 
here  are  standing  before  me,  to  them,  the  sages. 
I  now  predict  that  in  future  they  shall  become 
TathAgatas. 

13.  After  having  paid  eminent  worship  to  the 
Buddhas,  by  means  of  infinite  comparisons  and 
examples,  they  shall,  when  standing  in  their  last 
bodily  existence,  reach  my  extreme  enlightenment. 

14.  They  shall  all,  under  the  same  name,  in  every 
direction,  at   the  same   moment  and    instant,   and 


'  In  astrological  works,  in  the  enumeration  of  Grahas  (sun. 
moon,  planets,  &c.),  the  Ketus  are  constantly  named  after  Rahu. 
It  is  hardly  fortuitous  that  here  we  find  these  '  kings  of  Ketus ' 
mentioned  immediately  after  Rahula. 
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sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  most  exalted  tree,  become 
Buddhas,  after  they  shall  have  reached  the  know- 
ledge. 

15.  All  shall  bear  the  same  name  of  Ketus^  of 
the  Ratna,  by  which  they  shall  be  widely  famed  in 
this  world.  Their  excellent  fields  shall  be  equal, 
and  equal  the  congregation  of  disciples  and  Bodhi- 
sattvas, 

16.  Strong  in  magic  power,  they  shall  all  simul- 
taneously, in  every  direction  of  space,  reveal  the  law 
in  this  world  and  all  at  once  -  become  extinct ;  their 
true  law  shall  last  equally  long. 

And  the  disciples,  both  such  as  were  still  under 
training  and  such  as  were  not,  on  hearing  from  the 
Lord,  face  to  face,  the  prediction  concerning  each  of 
them,  were  pleased,  exultant,  ravished,  joyous,  filled 
with  cheerfulness  and  delight,  and  addressed  tlie 
Lord  with  the  following  stanzas : 

1 7.  We  are  satisfied,  O  Light  of  the  world,  to  hear 
this  prediction;  we  are  pleased,  O  Tathdgata,  as  if 
sprinkled  with  nectar. 

18.  We  have  no  doubt,  no  uncertainty  that  we 
shall  become  supreme  amongst  men ;  to-day  we 
have  obtained  felicity,  because  we  have  heard  that 
prediction. 


*  KetumaU,  apparently  'cluster  of  Ketus.'  h  liie  appellation 
of  the  western  region;  Ketumat  is  a  ruler  of  the  western  quarter, 
i.e.  ihe  personification  of  the  west.  The  phrase  rendered  by 
'standing  in  their  last  bodily  existence'  (paj^ime  samu^^Araye), 
in  stanza  13,  also  means  'standing  in  their  elevation  in  the  west.' 

*  MSS.  have  aadSpi,  but  this  is  obviously  a  clerical  error  for 
eabapi. 
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The  Lord  then  addressed  the  eighty  thousand 
Bodhisatt\'as  Mah^sattvas  by  turning  to  Bhaisha- 
^arifa  as  their  representative.  Seest  thou,  Bhai- 
sha^ar^j^,  in  this  assembly  the  many  gods,  NSgas, 
goblins,  Gandharvas,  demons,  Garufl^as,  Kinnaras, 
great  serpents,  men,  and  beings  not  human,  monks, 
nuns,  male  and  female  lay  devotees,  votaries  of  the 
vehicle  of  disciples,  votaries  of  the  vehicle  of  Pratj'e- 
kabuddhas,  and  those  of  the  vehicle  of  Bodhi- 
satlvas,  who  have  heard  this  Dharmaparydya  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tath^ata  ?  *  I  do,  Lord ;  I  do, 
Sugata/  The  Lord  proceeded :  Well,  Bhaisha- 
^■ar^^a,  all  those  Bodhisattvas  Mah&sattvas  who  in 
this  assembly  have  heard,  were  it  but  a  single  stanza, 
a  single  verse  (or  word),  or  who  even  by  a  single 
rising  thought  have  joyfully  accepted  this  S^ltra,  to 
all  of  them,  Bhaisha^^yar^^,  among  tlie  four  classes 
of  my  audience  I  predict  their  destiny  to  supreme  and 
perfect  enlightenment.  And  all  whosoever,  Bhai- 
sha^'ar^^a,  who,  after  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
Tathdgata,  shall  hear  this  Dharmaparj^ya  and  after 
hearing,  were  it  but  a  single  stanza,  joyfully  accept 
it,  even  with  a  single  rising  thought,  to  those  also, 
Bhaisha^ar^^,  be  they  young  men  or  young  ladies 
of  good  family,  I  predict  their  destiny  to  supreme  and 
perfect  enlightenment.     Those  young  men  or  ladies 
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of  good  family,  Bhaislia^yard^,  shall  be  worship- 
pers of  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is 
of  Buddhas.  Those  young  men  or  ladies  of  good 
family,  Bhaisha^^ar^^,  shall  have  made  a  vow 
under  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
Buddhas.  They  must  be  considered  as  being 
reborn  amongst  the  people  of  6^ambudvtpa\  out  of 
compassion  to  all  creatures.  Those  who  shall  take, 
read,  make  known,  recite,  copy,  and  after  copying 
always  keep  in  memory  and  from  time  to  time 
regard  were  it  but  a  single  stanza  of  this  Dharma- 
parySya;  who  by  that  book=^  shall  feci  veneration 
for  the  TathAgatas,  treat  them  with  the  respect  due 
to  Masters',  honour,  revere,  worship  them;  who 
shall  worship  that  book  with  flowers,  incense,  per- 
fumed garlands,  ointment,  powder,  clothes,  umbrellas, 
flags,  banners,  music,  &c.,  and  with  acts  of  reverence 
such  as  bowing  and  joining  hands ;  in  short,  Bhai- 
sha^'ari^,  any  young  men  or  young  ladies  of 
good  family  who  shall  keep  or  joyfully  accept  were 
it  but  a  single  stanza  of  this  Dharmapar)Aya,  to 
all  of  them,  Bhaisha^'ar5^'*a,  I  predict  their  being 
destined  to  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment 

Should  some  man  or  woman,  Bhaisha^'ard^a. 
happen  to  ask:  How  now  have  those  creatures  to 
be  who  In  future  are  to  become  Tathdgatas,  Arhats, 
&c.  ?  then  that  man  or  woman  should  be  referred  to 
the  example  of  that  young  man  or  young  lady  of  good 
family.     '  Whoever  is  able  to  keep,  recite,  or  teach, 


^  I.  e.  India. 

^  Tasmin  pustake,  literally  'at  that  book,M. e.  when  that  book 
is  being  read,  ■written,  heard,  &c. 

'  vS'dstri'gauravena  satkarisbyanti.  I  take  ihe  insuiuneolal 
case  here  to  be  the  instrumental  of  manner. 


were  it  but  a  single  stanza  of  four  lines,  and  who- 
ever shows  respect  for  this  Dharmapar)^&ya,  that 
young-  man  or  young  lady  of  good  family  shall  in 
future  become  a  Tath^gata,  &c. ;  be  persuaded  of 
it'  For,  Bhaisha^j'arS.^,  such  a  young  man  or 
young  lady  of  good  family  must  be  considered  to 
be  a  Tathagata,  and  by  the  whole  world,  including 
the  gods,  honour  should  be  done  to  such  a  TathA- 
gata  who  keeps  were  it  but  a  single  stanza  of 
this  Dharmapar)'&>-a,  and  far  more,  of  course,  to 
one  who  grasps,  keeps,  comprehends,  makes  known, 
copies,  and  after  copying  always  retains  in  his  memory 
this  Dharmaparj'd)^  entirely  and  completely,  and  who 
honours  that  book  with  flowers,  incense,  perfumed 
garlands,  ointment,  powder,  clothes,  umbrellas,  flags, 
banners,  music,  joined  hands,  reverential  bows  and 
salutations.  Such  a  young  man  or  )'oung  lady  of 
good  family,  Bhaisha^ardj^a,  must  be  held  to  be 
accomplished  in  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment ; 
must  be  held  to  be  the  like  of  a  Tathagata,  who  out 
of  compassion  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  by 
virtue  of  a  former  vow,  makes  his  appearance  here 
in  6^ambudvipa.  in  order  to  make  this  Dharmapar- 
y&ya  generally  known.  Whosoever,  after  leaving' 
his  own  lofty  conception  of  the  law  *  and  the  lofty 
Buddha-field  occupied  by  him,  in  order  to  make 
generally   known    this    Dharmaparyaya.   after    my 


•  SthJipayitvd,  which  commonly  means  'apart  from,  barring.' 
'  YaA  svam  (var.  lect  yas  lam)  —  dharmabhisamskSram.  If  we 
follow  llie  former  reading,  sthdpayitva  can  hardly  be  takf^n  in 
the  sense  of '  apart  from ;'  ia  the  other  case  it  would  be  pos^iible, 
though  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  ^ess  the  purport  of  the  phrase. 
The  real  meaning  of  dharmabhisamskara  is,  probably,  *  position 
in  life'  or  'religion.'     Cf.  stanza  4  below. 
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complete  Nirvd;/a,  may  be  deemed  to  have  ap- 
peared ^  in  the  predicament  of  a  Taih^gata  ^,  such 
a  one,  Bhaisha^yar^^,  be  it  a  young  man  or  a 
young  lady  of  good  family,  must  be  held  to  perform 
the  function  of  the  Tathdgata,  to  be  a  deputy  of  the 
Tath^gata.  As  such,  Bhaisha^'ard^,  should  be 
acknowledged  the  young  man  or  the  young  lady  of 
good  family,  who  communicates  this  Dharma- 
parydya,  after  the  complete  Nirvdwa  of  the  Tathi- 
gata,  were  it  but  in  secret  or  by  stealth  or  to  one 
single  creature  that  he  communicated  or  told  it. 

Again,  Bhaisha^ard^a,  if  some  creature  vicious, 
wicked,  and  cruel-minded  should  in  the  (current) 
Age  speak  something  injurious  in  the  face  of  the 
TathSgata,  and  if  some  should  utter  a  single  harsh 
word,  founded  or  unfounded,  to  those  irreproachable 
preachers  of  the  law  and  keepers  of  this  Siltrdnta, 
whether  lay  devotees  or  clergymen,  I  declare  that 
the  latter  sin  is  the  graver.  For,  Bhaisha^ar^^^u, 
such  a  young  man  or  young  lady  of  good  family 
must  be  held  to  be  adorned  with  the  apparel  of  the 
TathAgata.  He  carries  the  Tath%ata  on  his 
shoulder,  Bhalslia^ar^^,  who  after  having  copied 
this  Dh  arm  a  parody  a  and  made  a  volume  of  it, 
carries  it  on  his  shoulder.  Such  a  one,  wherever  he 
goes,  must  be  saluted  by  all  beings  with  joined 
hands,  must  be  honoured,  respected,  worshipped, 
venerated,  revered  by  gods  and  men  with  flowers, 
incense,  perfumed  garlands, ointment,  powder,  clothes, 
umbrellas,  flags,  banners,  musical  instruments,  with 


^  Upapanna,  an  ambiguous  term  ;  it  may  also  mean  '  fit.* 
•  Tathfigala-bhflla;  a  var.  lect.hasTathagala-dlltajames- 
sengcr,  a  deputy  of  the  TaiMgata. 
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food, soft  and  hard,  with  nourishment  and  drink,  with 
vehicles,  with  heaps  of  choice  and  gorgeous  jewels. 
That  preacher  of  the  law  must  be  honoured  by 
heaps  of  gorgeous  jewels  being  presented  to  that 
preacher  of  the  law.  For  it  may  be  that  by  his 
exix)unding  this  Dharmapary^ya,  were  it  only  once, 
innumerable,  incalculable  beings  who  hear  it  shall 
soon  become  accomplished  in  supreme  and  perfect 
enlightenment. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas: 

1.  He  who  wishes  to  be  established  in  Buddha- 
hood  and  aspires  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Self-born  \ 
must  honour  those  who  keep  this  doctrine. 

2.  And  he  who  is  desirous  of  omniscience  and 
thinks :  How  shall  I  soonest  reach  it  ?  must  try  to 
know  this  Sutra  by  heart,  or  at  least  honour  one 
who  knows  it 

3.  He  has  been  sent  by  the  Lord  of  the  world  to 
convert  (or  catechise)  men,  he  who  out  of  compas- 
sion for  mankind  recites  this  SOtra^ 

4.  After  giving  up  a  good  position,  that  great 
man*  has  come  hither,  he  who  out  of  compassion 
for  mankind  keeps  this  Siltra  (in  memory), 

5.  It  is  by  force  of  his  position,  that  in  the  last 
times  he  is  seen  preaching  this  unsurpassed  Sdtra. 

6.  That  preacher  of  the  law  must  be  honoured 


'  Svayambhfl^nina,  which,  to  my  apprehension,  is  an  altera- 
tion or  brahmavid)  a. 

'  From  such  a  passage  as  this  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this  verse  to  repre- 
sent Buddha  as  eternal ;  cf.  Burnoufs  remarks  in  his  Introduction, 
p.  119. 

'  L  e.  the  preacher  or  catecbiscr. 
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with  divine  and  human  flowers  and  all  sorts  of  per- 
fumes ;  be  decked  with  divine  cloth  and  strewed 
with  jewels. 

7.  One  should  always  reverentially  salute  him 
with  joined  hands,  as  if  he  were  the  Chief  of  Gii\a.s 
or  the  Self-born,  he  who  in  these  most  dreadful,  last 
days  keeps  this  SOtra  of  the  Extinct  (Buddha). 

8.  One  should  give  food,  hard  and  soft,  nourish- 
ment and  drink,  lodging  in  a  convent,  ko/is  of  robes 
to  honour  the  son  of  6^ina,  when  he  has  propounded, . 
be  it  but  once,  this  SOtra. 

9.  He  performs  the  task  of  the  TathAgatas  and 
has  been  sent  by  me  to  the  world  of  men,  he  who  in 
the  last  days  shall  copy,  keep,  or  hear  this  Sl!itra. 

10.  The  man  who  in  wickedness  of  heart  or  with 
frowning  brow  should  at  any  time  of  a  whole  .^on 
utter  something  injurious  in  my  presence,  commits  a 
great  sin. 

11.  But  one  who  reviles  and  abuses  tliose  guar- 
dians of  this  S{ltranta,  when  they  are  expounding 
this  Siitra,  I  say  that  he  commits  a  still  greater  sin. 

12.  The  man  who,  striving  for  superior  enlighten- 
ment, shall  in  a  complete  i^on  praise  me  in  my 
face  with  joined  hands,  with  many  myriads  of  ko/is 
of  stanzas, 

13.  Shall  thence  derive  a  great  merit,  since  he 
has  glorified  me  in  gladness  of  heart.  But  a  still 
greater  merit  shall  he  acquire  who  pronounces  the 
praise  of  those  (preachers). 

14.  One  who  shall  during  eighteen  thousand 
ko/is  of  yEons  pay  worship  to  those  objects  of 
veneration  \  with  words,  visible  things,  flavours. 
with  divine  scents  and  divine  kinds  of  touch, 

*  Pusicshu.   I  think  thai  these  pustas,  models,  images,  denote 
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15.  If  such  a  one,  by  his  paying  that  worship  to 
the  objects  of  veneration  during  eighteen  thousand 
ko/is  of  -^ons,  happens  to  hear  this  Siitra,  were  it 
only  once,  he  shall  obtain  an  amazingly  great 
advantage. 

I  announce  to  thee,  Bhaisha^yarA^,  I  declare  to 
thee, that  many  are  the  Dharmaparyfijas  which  I  liave 
propounded,  am  propounding,  and  shall  propound. 
And  among  all  those  Dharmapar)*Ayas,  Bhaishajfya- 
ra^,  it  is  this  which  is  apt  to  meet  with  no  acceptance 
with  everybody,  to  find  no  belief  with  everj'body. 
This,  indeed,  Bhaisha^c>'arAj^,  is  the  transcendent 
spiritual  esoteric  lore  of  the  law,  preserved  by  the 
power  of  the  Tathdgatas,  but  never  divulged ;  it  is 
an  article  (of  creed)*  not  yet  made  known.  By  the 
majority  of  people,  Bhaisha^'yarA^,  this  Dharmapar- 
yi)a  is  rejected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Tathagata  ; 
in  far  higher  degree  such  will  be  the  case  after  his 
complete  extinction. 

Nevertheless,  Bhaisha^'arA^a,  one  has  to  consider 
those  young  men  or  young  ladies  of  good  family  to 
be  invested  with  the  robes  of  the  Tathagata  ;  to  be 
regarded  and  blessed  by  the  Tath^gatas  living  in 
oilier  worlds,  that  they  shall  have  the  force  of  indi- 
vidual persuasion,  the  force  that  is  rooted  in  virtue, 


the  exemplary  preachers  who  are  likened  to  the  TaihSgaia,  and 
sent  by  hitn(Talh3gata-bh(lta  ancITathSgata-dflta),  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  verses  as  well  as  In  the  prose  passages  above. 
Instead  of  models,  I  have  used  the  phrase,  objects  of  veneration, 
for  clcamesfl  sake.  Hurnoufs  original  rendering  '  images '  is,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  preferable  to  his  correction  of  it  into  '  books.* 
There  is  no  question  of  books,  only  of  a  single  work,  the  Lotus ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  we  must  try  (o  make  the  contents  of  the  last 
two  stanzas  agree  with  the  final  part  of  the  preceding  prose. 
*  Or  point  of  view,  standpoint. 
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and  the  force  of  a  pious  vow.  They  shall  dwell 
apart  in  the  convents  of  the  TathSgata,  Bhaisha- 
^'arS^,  and  shall  have  their  heads  stroked  by  the 
hand  of  the  Tath^gata,  those  young  men  and  young 
ladies  of  good  family,  who  after  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  the  Tath^gata  shall  believe,  read,  write,  honour 
this  Dharmaparyaya  and  recite  it  to  others. 

Again,  Bhaisha^^yar^^,  on  any  spot  of  the  earth 
where  this  Dharmaparydya  is  expounded,  preached, 
written,  studied,  or  recited  in  chorus,  on  that  spot, 
Bhaisha^ardfa,  one  should  build  a  TathSgata- 
shrine.  magnificent,  consisting  of  precious  substances, 
high, and  spacious  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary'  to  depose  in 
it  relics  of  the  TathSgata.  For  the  body  of  the  Tatha- 
gata  is.  so  to  say,  collectively  deposited  there.  Any 
spot  of  the  earth  where  this  Dharmaparyaya  is  ex- 
pounded or  taught  or  recited  or  rehearsed  in  chorus 
or  written  or  kept  in  a  volume,  must  be  honoured, 
respected,  revered,  worshipped  as  if  it  were  a  StOpa, 
with  all  sorts  of  flowers,  incense,  perfumes,  garlands, 
ointment,  powder,  clothes,  umbrellas,  flags,  banners, 
triumphal  streamers,  with  all  kinds  of  song,  music, 
dancing,  musical  instruments,  castanets  ',  and  shouts 
in  chorus.  And  those,  Bhaisha^yarA^,  who  approach ' 
a  TathAgata-shrine  to  salute  or  see  it,  must  be  held 
to  be  near  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment.  For, 
Bhaisha_«yar4^a,  there  are  many  laymen  as  well  as 
priests  who  observe  the  course  of  a  Bodhisattva 
without,  however,  coming  so  far  as  to  see,  hear, 
write  or  worship  this  Dharmaparydya.  So  long  as 
they  do  not  hear  this  Dharmaparydya,  they  are  not 
yet  proficient  in  the  course  of  a  Bodhisattva.     But 
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those  who  hear  this  Dharmapar)'Aya  and  thereupon 
accept,  penetrate,  understand,  comprehend  it,  are  at 
the  time  near  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment,  so  to 
say,  immediately  near  it. 

It  is  a  case,  Bhaisha^-ari^,  similar  to  that  of  a 
certain  man.  who  in  need  and  in  quest  of  water,  in 
order  to  get  water,  causes  a  well  to  be  dug  in  an  arid 
tract  of  land.  So  long  as  he  sees  that  the  sand 
being  dug  out  is  dry  and  white,  he  thinks:  the  water 
is  still  far  off.  After  some  time  he  sees  that  the  sand 
being  dug  out  is  moist,  mixed  with  water,  muddy, 
with  trickling  drops,  and  that  the  working  men  who 
arc  engaged  in  digging  the  well  are  bespattered 
with  mire  and  mud.  On  seeing  that  foretoken, 
Bhaisha^-ar^l^,  the  man  will  be  convinced  and 
certain  that  water  is  near.  In  the  same  manner, 
Bhaisha^'ar^^,  will  these  Bodliisatl"vas  Mahdsattvas 
be  far  away  from  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment 
so  long  as  they  do  not  hear,  nor  catch,  nor  penetrate, 
nor  fathom,  nor  mind  this  Dharmapar}dya.  But 
when  the  Bodhisattvas  MahSsattvas  shall  hear, 
catch,  penetrate,  study,  and  mind  this  Dharmapar- 
y^j'a,  then,  Bhaisha^ar^^,  they  will  be,  so  to  say, 
immediately  near  supreme^  perfect  enlightenment 
From  this  Dharmapary^ya,  Bhaisha^^ard^,  will  ac- 
crue to  creatures  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment. 
For  this  Dharmaparjdya  contains  an  explanation  of 
the  highest  mystery,  the  secret  article^  of  the  law 
which  the  TathAgatas,  &c.,  have  revealed  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas.  Any 
Bodhisattva,  Bhaisha^-ar^^,  who  is  startled,  feels 
anxiety,   gets   frightened   at   this   Dharmaparj'dya, 


'  Of  poim. 
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may  be  held,  Bhaislia^'ard^,  to  have  (but)  newly 
entered  the  vehicle  ^  If,  however,  a  votary  of  the 
vehicle  of  the  disciples  is  startled,  feels  anxiety,  gets 
frightened  at  this  Dharmaparjaya,  such  a  person,  de- 
voted to  the  vehicle  of  the  disciples,  Bhaisha^ar^^, 
may  be  deemed  a  conceited  man. 

Any  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva,  Bhaisha^'ar^a, 
who  after  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Tathagata, 
in  the  last  times,  the  last  period  shall  set  fordi  this 
Dharmaparyiya  to  the  four  classes  of  hearers, 
should  do  so,  Bhaisha^ardjra,  after  having  entered 
the  abode  -  of  the  Tathagata,  after  having  put  on  the 
robe  of  the  Tathdgata,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Tathdgata,  And  what  is  the  abode  of  the  Tathagata, 
Bhaishajfyardfa  ?  It  is  the  abiding ^  in  charity  (or 
kindness)  to  all  beings ;  that  is  the  abode  of  the 
Tathfigata,  Bhaisha^>-ar^^a,  which  the  young  man  of 
good  family  has  to  enter.  And  what  is  the  robe  of 
the  Tathdgata.  Bhaisha^-ar^^a  ?  It  is  the  apparel  of 
sublime  forbearance  ;  that  is  the  robe  of  the  Tatha- 
gata, Bhaisha^ar&f^^a,  which  the  young  man  of  good 
family  has  to  put  on.  What  is  the  pulpit  of  the 
Tathagata,  Bhaisha^'ard^a  ?  It  is  the  entering  into 
the  voidness  (or  complete  abstraction)  of  all  laws  (or 
things) ;  that  is  tlie  pulpit,  Bhaisha^ard^,  on  which 
the  young  man  of  good  family  has  to  sit  in  order  to 
set  forth  this  DharmaparyAya  to  the  four  classes  of 
hearers.  A  Bodhisattva  ought  to  propound  this 
Dharmaparj'Aya  with  unshrinking  mind,  before  the 
face  of  the  congregated  Bodhisattvas,  the  four  classes 


*  The  Mahdy&na,  apparently. 

'  Layana,  recess,  retreat,  refuge,  cell,  lair,  stronghold,  asylum, 
abode. 

'  Vihflra,  both  walk  and  abode,  and  further,  monastery. 
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of  hearers,  who  are  striving  for  the  vehicle  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas,  and  I,  staying  in  another  world,  Bhaisha^a- 
r3^a,  will  by  means  of  fictious  creatures^  make  the 
minds  of  the  whole  congregation  favourably  disposed 
to  that  young  man  of  good  family,  and  I  will  send 
fictious  monks,  nuns,  male  and  female  lay  devotees 
in  order  to  hear  the  sermon  of  the  preacher,  who 
are  unable  to  gainsay  or  contradict  him^  If  after- 
wards he  shall  have  retired  to  the  forest,  I  will  send 
thither  many  gods,  Ndgas,  goblins,  Gandharvas, 
demons,  Garu//as,  Kinnaras,  and  great  serpents  to 
hear  him  preach,  while  1,  staying  in  another  world, 
Bhaishc^'arS^,  will  show  my  face  to  that  young 
man  of  good  family,  and  the  words  and  syllables 
of  this  Dharmapar>'4>^  which  he  happens  to  have 
forgotten  will  I  again  suggest  to  him''  when  he 
repeats  his  lesson. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

16.  Let  one  listen  to  this  exalted  Sfttra,  avoiding 
all  distractedness ;  for  rare  is  the  occasion  (given)  for 
hearing  it,  and  rare  also  the  belief  in  it. 


'  NirmitaiA;  the  word  is  masculine,  as  appears  from  the 
sequel. 

'  I  cannot  tell  what  real  phenomena  are  underlying  these  crea- 
tions of  the  Buddha  after  his  Nirvana;  but  this  much  seems  clear, 
that  we  have  in  this  piece  a  description  of  the  practical  course 
a  young  preacher  has  to  go  through  in  order  to  become  fit  for 
bis  task. 

*  Pratyu.i'tarayishy&mi,  literally,  I  will  cause  him  to  re-utter. 
The  real  purport,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  is  :  on  a  following 
day  (Buddha)  will  restore  what  the  student  has  forgotten  from  his 
lesson,  provided  he  reads  the  passage  again ;  or,  if  we  take  the 
words  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  mental  light  of  ilie  student  will  again 
supply  what  he  has  forgotten  of  his  lesson.    Cf.  stanza  31. 
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17.  It  is  a  case  similar  to  that  of  a  certain  man 
who  in  want  of  water  goes  to  dig  a  well  in  an  arid 
tract  of  land,  and  sees  how  again  and  again  only  dry 
sand  is  being  dug  up. 

18.  On  seeing  which  he  thinks:  the  water  is  far 
off;  a  token  of  its  being  far  off  is  the  dry  white 
sand  which  appears  in  digging. 

19.  But  when  he  (afterwards)  sees  again  and  again 
the  sand  moist  and  smooth,  he  gets  the  conviction 
that  water  cannot  be  very  far  off. 

20.  So,  too,  are  those  men  far  from  Buddha- 
knowledge  who  have  not  heard  this  SCltra  and  have 
failed  to  repeatedly  meditate  on  it. 

21.  But  those  who  have  heard  and  oft  meditated 
on  this  profound  king  amongst  Stltras,  this  authorita- 
tive book  ^  for  disciples, 

22.  Are  wise  and  near  Buddha-knowledge,  even 
as  from  the  moisture  of  sand  may  be  inferred  that 
water  is  near. 

23.  After  entering  the  abode  of  the  Cina,  putting 
on  his  robe  and  sitting  down  on  my  seat,  the 
preacher  should,  undaunted,  expound  this  Sfltra. 

24.  The  strength  of  charity  (or  kindness)  is  my 
abode ;  the  apparel  of  forbearence  is  my  robe ;  and 
voidness  (or  complete  abstraction)  is  my  seat :  let 
(the  preacher)  take  his  stand  on  this  and  preach. 

25.  Where  clods,  sticks,  pikes,  or  abusive  words 
and  threats  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  preacher,  let  him 
be  patient,  thinking  of  me. 

26.  My  body  has  existed  entire  in  thousands  of 


• 


'  Vinbiaya,  decision,  here  hardly  differing  from  tantra  or 
siddhSnta.  After  the  model  of  the  latter  has  been  framed  the 
term  SfltrS.nta ;  and  the  Lotus,  as  we  know,  is  a  Sfiirdnta. 
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ko/is  of  regions ;  during  a  number  of  ko/is  of  j^ons 
beyond  comprehension  I  teach  the  law  to  creatures. 

27.  To  that  courageous  man  who  shall  proclaim 
this  Sfttra  after  my  complete  extinction  I  will  also 
send  many  creations  *, 

28.  Monks,  nuns,  lay  devotees,  male  and  female, 
will  honour  him  as  well  as  the  classes  of  the 
audience. 

29.  And  should  there  be  some  to  attack  him  with 
clods,  sticks,  injurious  words,  threats,  taunts,  then 
the  creations  shall  defend  him. 

30.  And  when  he  shall  stay  alone,  engaged  in 
study,  in  a  lonely  place,  in  the  forest  or  the  hills, 

31.  Then  will  I  show  him  my  luminous  body  and 
enable  him  to  remember  the  lesson  he  forgot  ^ 

32.  While  he  is  living  lonely  in  the  wilderness,  I 
will  send  him  gods  and  goblins  in  great  number  to 
keep  him  company. 

33.  Such  are  the  advantages  he  is  to  enjoy; 
whether  he  is  preaching  to  the  four  classes,  or  living, 
a  solitary,  in  mountain  caverns  and  studying  his 
lesson,  he  will  see  me. 

34.  His  readiness  of  speech  knows  no  impedi- 
ment; he  understands  the  manifold  requisites  of 
exegesis ;  he  satisfies  thousands  of  ko/is  of  beings 
because  he  is,  so  to  say,  inspired  (or  blessed)  by  the 
Buddha  \ 


*  Bahunirmitan.  As  a  class  of  angels  is  called  Parinirmita 
Vajavartin,  it  may  be  that  the  idea  the  word  nirmila  was  Intended 
10  convey  to  ihe  simple-minded  is  that  of  angels. 

*  Here  the  Buddha  seems  to  be  the  personification  of  the  faculty 
of  memory,  of  mental  light, 

'  Buddbena.  Buruouf  seems  to  have  read  Buddhatjf,  the 
plural. 
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35.  And  the  creatures  who  are  entrusted  to  his 
care  shall  very  soon  all  become  Bodhisattvas,  and 
by  cultivating  his  intimacy  they  shall  behold  Bud- 
dhas  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  Ganges. 
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APPAKITION    OF   A    STOpa. 


Then  there  arose  a  Stfipa,  consisting  of  seven 
precious  substances,  from  the  place  of  tlie  earth  op- 
posite the  Lord,  the  assembly  being  in  the  middle  \ 
a  StGpa  five  hundred  yo^anas  in  height  and  pro- 
portionate in  circumference.  After  its  rising,  the 
StCipa,  a  meteoric  phenomenon*,  stood  in  the  sky 
sparkling,  beautiful,  nicely  decorated  with  five  thou- 
sand *  successive  terraces  of  flowers  *,  adorned 
with  many  thousands  of  arches,  embellished  by 
thousands  of  banners  and  triumphal  streamers,  hung 
with  thousands  of  jewel-garlands  and  with  hour- 
plates  and  bells,  and  emitting  the  scent  of  Xan- 
thochymus  and  sandal,  which  scent  filled  tliis  whole 
world.  Its  row  of  umbrellas  rose  so  far  on  high  as 
to  touch  the  abodes  of  the  four  guardians  of  the 


*  Between  the  Lord  (i.  e.  the  Sun)  and  the  StQpa  of  sevea 
Ratnos,  i.  e.  here,  it  would  seem,  the  rainbow  of  seven  colours. 
We  shall  see  that  the  StCtpa  has  also  another  function,  that  of 
symbolising  the  celestial  dhishnya  in  which  sun  and  moon  are 
standing.     Cf.  £■  Scnart,  F.ssai  sur  la  l<fgcndc  du  Buddha,  p.  436. 

'  Vaihayasam.  in  the  neuter  gender,  whereas  stflpa  is 
masculine. 

'  The  number  of  colours  is  now  five,  then  seven.  Moreover 
there  ought  to  be  a  parallelistn  t>etween  the  five  colours  and  the 
five  planets,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  seven  ratnas, 
or  colours,  and  the  grahas,  including  sun  and  moon.  In  Rig- 
veda  we  find  saptara^mi  and  pati^araimi. 

*  Pushpagrahanivedikd. 
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horizon  and  the  gods.  It  consisted  of  seven  precious 
substances,  viz.  gold,  silver,  lapis  lazuli,  Musiiragalva, 
emerald,  red  coral,  and  Karketana-stone  ^  This 
Stftpa  of  precious  substances  once  formed,  the  gods 
of  paradise  strewed  and  covered  it  with  Mandarava 
and  great  Mand^ra  flowers  ^  And  from  that  StOpa 
of  precious  substances  there  issued  this  voice :  Ex- 
cellent, excellent,  Lord  5akyamuni !  thou  hast  well 
expounded  this  Dharmaparydya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law.     So  it  is.  Lord ;  so  it  is,  Sugata. 

At  the  sight  of  that  great  StQpa  of  precious  sub- 
stances, that  meteoric  phenomenon  in  the  sky,  the 
four  classes  of  hearers  were  filled  with  gladness, 
delight,  satisfaction  and  joy.  Instantly  they  rose 
from  their  seats,  stretched  out  their  joined  hands,  and 
remained  standing  in  that  position.  Then  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  Mahdsattva  Mah&prattbhdna,  perceiving  the 
world,  including  gods,  men,  and  demons,  filled  with 
curiosity,  said  to  the  Lord :  O  Lord,  what  is  the 
cause,  what  is  the  reason  of  so  magnificent  a  Stfipa 
of  precious  substances  appearing  in  the  world  ?  Who 
is  it,  O  Lord,  who  causes  that  sound  to  go  out  from 
the  magnificent  StClpa  of  precious  substances  ?  Thus 
asked,  the  Lord  spake  to  Mahdpratibhdna,  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  Mahdsattva,  as  follows :  In  this  great  St{ipa 
of  precious  substances,  Mah&pratibhdna,  the  proper 
body'  of  the  Tathdgata  is  contained  condensed ;  his 
is  the  Stftpa ;  it  is  he  who  causes  this  sound  to  go  out. 


*  The  raising  of  a  seven -jewel  led  Stdpa  is  also  narrated  in  the 
Vinaya  Pi/aka  of  the  MahSsShghika  school,  according  to  Beal  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  xi,  p.  47.  The  particulars  of  the  description 
in  that  narrative  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  found  in  our  text. 

*  There  fell  smaller  and  bigger  drops  of  rain. 

'  Atmabhava,  also  the  very  nature,  the  essential  being. 
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In  the  point  of  space  below,  Mahdpratibhana,  there 
are  innumerable  thousands  of  worlds  '.  Further  on 
is  the  world  called  Ratnavi^uddha  ^  there  is  the 
Tath^gata  named  Prabhlitaratna,  the  Arhat,  &c. 
This  Lord  of  yore  made  this  vow :  Formerly,  when 
following  the  course  of  a  Bodhisattva,  I  have  not 
arrived  at  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  before  I 
had  heard  this  DharmaparySya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law,  serving  for  the  instruction  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas.  But  from  the  moment  that  I  had  heard 
this  Dharmaparj'dya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law, 
1  have  become  fully  ripe  for  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenmenL  Now,  MahSpratibhSna,  that  Lord 
Prabhiltaratna,  the  TathSgata,  &c.,  at  the  juncture  of 
time  when  his  complete  extinction  was  to  take  place, 
announced  in  presence  of  the  world,  including  the 
gods :  After  my  complete  extinction,  monks,  one 
Stiipa  must  be  made  of  precious  substances  of  this 
frame  (or  form)  of  the  proper  body  of  the  TathS- 
gata';  the  other  StOjjas,  again,  should  be  made 
in  dedication  (or  in  reference)  to  me.  Thereupon, 
Mahapratibh^na,  the  Lord  Prabhutaratna.  the  TathS- 
gata,  &c.,  pronounced  this  blessing :  Let  my  Stiipa 
here,  this  Stftpa  of  my  proper  bodily  frame  (or  form), 
arise  wherever  in  any  Buddha-field  in  the  ten  direc- 
tions of  space,  in  all  worlds,  the  Dharmapary^ya  of 
the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  is  propounded,  and  let 


'  Var.  lect  innumerable  hundred  thousand  niyridds  of  ko/ls  of 
worlds. 

*  I.  e.  clear  by  jewels  (stars),  or,  quite  the  reverse,  cleared  from 
jewels.  Most  probably,  however,  we  have  lo  lake  ii  in  the  former 
sense.  The  world  so  called  is,  apparcnily,  the  starry  vault,  beyond 
the  atmosphere  where  the  rainbow  is  glittering. 

'  Asya  Tathigatitmabhivavigrahasya. 
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it  stand  in  the  sky  above  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion when  this  DharmaparySya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law  is  being  preached  by  some  Lord  Buddha 
or  another,  and  let  this  Sttlpa  of  the  frame  (or  form) 
of  my  proper  body  give  a  shout  of  applause  to  those 
Buddhas  while  preaching  this  Dharmapar)*dya  of 
the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  ^  It  is  tliat  StGpa, 
MahSpratibh^na,  of  the  rehcs  of  the  Lord  PrabhO- 
taratna,  the  TathAgata,  ike.  which,  while  I  was 
preaching  this  Dharmapary«iya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law  in  this  Saha-world,  arose  above  this 
assembled  congregation  and,  standing  as  a  meteor 
in  the  sky.  gave  its  applause. 

Then  said  Mahfipratibh&na,  the  Bodhisattva  Maha- 
sattva,  to  the  Lord:  Show  us.  O  Lord,  through  thy 
power  the  frame  of  the  afore-mentioned  TathSgata. 
Whereon  the  Lord  spake  to  the  Bodhisattva  Mahi- 
sattva  MahSpratibhAna  as  follows :  This  Lord  Pra- 
bhiitaratna,  Mahdpratibh4na,  has  made  a  grave  and 
pious  vow.  That  vow  consisted  in  this:  When  the 
Lords,  the  Buddhas,  being  in  other  Buddha-fields, 
shall  preach  this  Dharmapary^ya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 


*  We  shall  see  that  the  'exlinct  Lord  Prabhfiiaratna '  is  lo  sit 
in  the  middle  of  ihe  Slfipa  along  with  the  Buddha.  The  moon  is 
'completely  extinct'  when  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and 
it  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  Prabhfltaralna,  Ihe  Tath.^gnta,  the 
Arhat.  &c.,  is  ihc  moon  at  the  lime  of  am:tvdsy3l,  conjunction. 
The  Sliipa,  in  the  centre  of  which  sun  and  moon  are  silting 
together  at  that  period,  cannot  be  the  rainbow,  so  that  we  have 
in  the  sequel  again  to  take  Su"ipa  in  the  sense  of  dhishwya, 
asterism  ;  see  note  i,  p.  227.  The  crescent  surmounting  the  Stilpa- 
symbols  on  coins  (see  Senart,  1.  c.)  is  not  exactly  the  representa- 
tion of  the  *  extinct  Lord ' — who  is  difficult  to  be  represented — but 
of  the  same  nature.  The  appearance  of  this  symbol  on  those 
coins  is  by  itself  suQicicnt  to  show  the  high  antiquity  of  a  refiued 
nature- worship  in  Buddhism,, 
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True  Law,  then  let  this  Stftpa  of  the  frame  of  my 
proper  body  be  near  the  Tath^gata  *  to  hear  from 
him  this  Dharmapar)'3ya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Law.  And  when  those  Lords,  those  Buddhaswish  to 
uncover  the  frame  of  my  proper  body  and  show  it 
to  the  four  classes  of  hearers,  let  then  the  Tath4- 
gata-frames,  made  by  the  Tathdgatas  in  all  quarters. 
in  different  Buddha-fields,  from  tlieir  own  proper 
body,  and  preaching  the  law  to  creatures,  under 
different  names  in  several  Buddha-fields,  let  all  those 
TathSgata-frames,  made  from  the  proper  body,  united 
together,  along  with  this  StOpa  containing  the  frame 
of  my  own  body,  be  opened  and  shown  to  the  four 
classes  of  hearers.  Therefore,  Mahapratibhdna,  have 
I  made  many  TaihSgata-frames'  which  in  all  quarters, 
in  several  Buddha-fields  in  thousands  of  worlds, 
preach  the  law  to  creatures.  All  those  ought  to  be 
brought  hither. 

Thereupon  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Mah4- 
pratibh4na  said  to  the  Lord :  Then,  O  Lord,  shall 
we  reverentially  salute  all  those  bodily  emanations 
of  the  Tathagata  and  created  by  the  Tathagata. 

And  instantly  the  Lord  darted  from  the  circle  of 
hair  on  his  brow  a  ray,  which  was  no  sooner  darted 
than  the  Lords,  the  Buddhas  stationed  in  the  east  in 
fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  worlds, 
equal  to  the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges,  became  all  visi- 
ble, and  the  Buddha-fields  there,  consisting  of  crystal, 
became  visible,  variegated  with  jewel  trees,  decorated 


'  TTic  place  of  ihe  moon  just  before  entering  Nirva»a  must  of 
course  be  near  the  sun's  seat  of  the  law. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  by  the  luminous  bodies, 
the  attendants  of  PrabhQtaratna,  i.  e.  the  stars,  are  meant 
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with  strings  of  fine  doth,  replete  with  many  hundred 
thousands  of  Bodhisattvas,  covered  with  canopies, 
decked  with  a  network  of  seven  precious  substances 
and  gold  '.  And  in  those  fields  appeared  the  Lords, 
the  Buddhas,  teaching  with  sweet  and  gentle  voice  the 
law  to  creatures ;  and  those  Buddha-fields  seemed 
replete  with  hundred  thousands  of  Bodhisattvas. 
So,  too,  it  was  in  the  south-east;  so  in  the  south; 
so  in  the  south-west ;  so  in  the  west ;  so  in  the 
north-west ;  so  in  the  north ;  so  in  the  north-east ; 
so  in  the  nadir ;  so  in  the  zenith  ;  so  in  the  ten 
directions  of  space ;  in  each  direction  were  to  be 
seen  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  koris  of 
Buddha-fields,  similar  to  the  sands  of  the  river 
Ganges,  in  many  worlds  similar  to  the  sands  of  the 
river  Ganges,  Lords  Buddhas  in  many  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddha-fields. 

Those  Tathagatas,  &c.,  in  the  ten  directions  of 
space  then  addressed  each  his  own  troop  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas :  We  shall  have  to  go,  young  men  of  good 
family,  to  the  Saha-world  near  the  Lord  6akyamuni, 
the  Tath^gata,  &c.,  to  humbly  salute  the  StCipa 
of  the  relics  of  PrabhOtaratna,  the  Tathigata,  &c. 
Thereupon  those  Lords,  those  Buddhas  resorted  with 
their  own  satellites,  each  with  one  or  two,  to  this 
Saha-world.  At  that  period  this  all-embracing  world 
was  adorned  witli  jewel  trees ;  it  consisted  of  lapis 
lazuli,  was  covered  with  a  network  of  seven  precious 
substances  and  gold,  smoking  with  the  odorous 
incense  of  magnificent  jewels,  everywhere  strewn 
with    Mandarava    and    great    Mand^rava    flowers, 

'  Here  we  see  that  gold  does  not  belong  to  the  seven  ratnas. 
The  whole  list  of  the  seven  colours  seems  to  have  uudcrgone 
some  alterations. 
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decorated  with  a  network  of  little  bells',  showing  a 
checker  board  divided  by  gold  threads  into  eight 
compartments,  devoid  of  villages,  towns,  boroughs, 
provinces,  kingdoms,  and  royal  capitals,  without 
Kala-mountain,  without  the  mountains  Mu/'ilinda 
and  great  Mujtilinda,  without  a  mount  Sumeru, 
without  a  A'akravala  (i.  e.  horizon)  and  great  A'akra- 
vSJa  (i.  e.  extended  horizon),  without  other  principal 
mountains,  without  great  oceans,  without  rivers 
and  great  rivers,  without  bodies  of  gods,  men,  and 
demons,  without  hells,  without  brute  creation,  with- 
out a  kingdom  of  Yama.  For  it  must  be  understood 
that  at  that  period  all  beings  in  any  of  the  six  states 
of  existence  in  this  world  had  been  removed  to 
other  worlds,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were 
assembled  at  that  congregation  *.  Then  it  was  that 
those  Lords,  those  Buddhas,  attended  by  one  or  two 
satellites,  arrived  at  this  Saha-world  and  went  one 
after  the  other  to  occupy  their  place  close  to  the 
foot  of  a  jewel  tree.  Each  of  the  jewel  trees  was 
five  hundred  yo^anas  in  height,  had  boughs,  leaves, 
foliage,  and  circumference  in  proportion^,  and  was 
provided  with  blossoms  and  fruits.  At  the  foot  of 
each  jewel  tree  stood  prepared  a  throne,  five  yo^nas 
in  height,  and  adorned  with  magnificent  jewels.  Each 
TathAgata  went  to  occupy  his  throne  and  sat  on  it 
cross-legged.  And  so  all  the  Tathagatas  of  the  whole 
sphere  sat  cross-legged  at  the  foot  of  the  jewel  trees. 


■  Kankant^jlaUnkrAa. 

'  The  hells  at  least,  which  are  places  of  darkiiess,  could  not  be 
present  when  the  stars  are  shining  brighily. 

'  My  MSS.  read  pa«jfraycgunajalany  lut^stvenSbhfil,  anupflrva- 
xfikbapatrapalirapannaha^.  In  the  sequel  we  meet  with  another 
reading  agreeing  with  BumouPs. 
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At  that  moment  the  whole  sphere  was  replete 
with  TaihSgatas,  but  the  beings  produced  from  the 
proper  body  of  the  Lord  ^dkyamuni  had  not  yet 
arrived,  not  even  from  a  single  point  of  the  horizon. 
Then  the  Lord  <Sakyamuni,  the  Tath&gata,  &c.,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  room  for  those  Tathigata-frames 
that  were  arriving  one  after  the  other.  On  every 
side  in  the  eight  directions  of  space  (appeared) 
t\\'enty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Bud- 
dha-fields of  lapis  lazuli,  decked  with  a  network  of 
seven  precious  substances  and  gold,  decorated  with 
a  fringe  of  litde  bells,  strewn  with  Manddrava  and 
great  Manddrava  flowers,  covered  with  heavenly 
awnings,  hung  with  wreaths  of  heavenly  flowers, 
smoking  with  heavenly  odorous  incense.  All  those 
twenty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Bud- 
dha-fields were  without  villages,  towns,  boroughs, 
&c. ;  without  KAla-mountain,  &c. ;  without  great 
oceans,  &c. ;  witliout  bodies  of  gods,  &c.  All  those 
Buddha-fields  were  so  arranged  by  him  as  to  form 
one  Buddha-field,  one  soil,  even,  lovely,  set  off  with 
trees  of  seven  precious  substances,  trees  five  hun- 
dred yo^nas  in  height  and  circumference,  provided 
with  bovighs,  flowers,  and  fruits  in  proportion  ^  At 
the  foot  of  each  tree  stood  prepared  a  throne,  five 
yo^nas  in  height  and  width,  consisting  of  celestial 
gems,  glittering  and  beautiful.  The  Tath^gatas 
arriving  one  after  the  other  occupied  the  throne 
near  the  foot  of  each  tree,  and  sat  cross-legged.  In 
like  manner  the  TathSgata  ^dkyamuni  prepared 
twenty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  other 


'  The  reading  is  somewhat  doubtful:  aroliaparinahonupOrva- 
(var.  lect.  °haA,  amip1lrva-)jdkhapatrapushpaphaIopeia(A}. 
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worlds,  in  every  direction  of  space,  in  order  to  give 
room  to  the  Tathdgatas  who  were  arriving  one  after 
the  other.  Those  twenty  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  worlds  in  every  direction  of  space  were 
likewise  so  made  by  him  as  to  be  without  villages, 
towns,  &c.  [as  above].  They  were  without  bodies 
of  gods,  &c.  [as  above];  all  those  beings  had  been 
removed  to  other  worlds.  These  Buddha-fields  also 
were  of  lapis  lazuli,  &c.  [as  above].  All  those 
jewel  trees  measured  five  hundred  yq^anas,  and  near 
them  were  thrones,  artificially  made  and  measuring 
five  yo^nas.  Then  those  Tath^gatas  sat  down 
cross-legged,  each  on  a  throne  at  tlie  foot  of  a 
jewel  tree. 

At  that  moment  the  TathAgatas  produced  by  the 
Lord  5akyamuni,  who  in  the  east  were  preaching  the 
law  to  creatures  in  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of 
koris  of  Buddha-fields,  similar  to  the  sands  of  the  river 
Ganges,  all  arrived  from  the  ten  points  of  space  and 
sat  down  in  the  eight  quarters.  Thereupon  thirty 
ko^is  of  worlds  in  each  direction  were  occupied*  by 
those  TathSgatas  from  all  the  eight  quarters.  Then, 
seated  on  their  thrones,  those  TathSgatas  deputed 
their  satellites  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ^3kya- 
muni,  and  after  giving  them  bags  with  jewel  flowers 
enjoined  them  thus:  Go,  young  men  of  good  family, 
to  the  Grzdhrakd/a  mountain,  where  the  Lord  ^- 
kyamuni,  the  TathAgata.  &c.,  is ;  salute  him  reveren- 
tially and  ask.  in  our  name,  after  the  state  of  health, 
well-being,  lustiness,  and  comfort  both  of  himself 
and  the  crowd  of  Bodhisattvas  and  disciples.     Strew 

'  Bumouf  seems  to  have  read  attkranta,  Tor  his  transUtion  has 
•  franchircntr'  whereas  my  MSS.  have  &krdnta.  One  of  ihe  MSS. 
has  lokadhSluko/ibhyo  instead  of  ^ko/yo. 
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him  with  this  heap  of  jewels  and  speak  thus:  Would 
the  Lord  TathAgata  deign  to  open  this  great  St6pa 
of  jewels?  It  was  in  this  manner  that  all  those 
Tathdgatas  deputed  their  satellites. 

And  when  the  Lord  .Si^kyamuni,  the  Tath^gata, 
perceived  that  his  creations,  none  wanting,  had 
arrived ;  perceived  that  they  were  severally  seated 
on  their  thrones,  and  perceived  that  the  satellites  of 
those  Tathigatas,  &c.,  were  present,  he,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  wish  expressed  by  those  Tath3.gatas,  &c., 
rose  from  his  seat  and  stood  in  the  sky,  as  a 
meteor.  And  all  the  four  classes  of  the  assembly 
rose  from  their  seats,  stretched  out  their  joined  hands, 
and  stood  gazing  up  to  the  face  of  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  then,  with  the  right  fore-finger  ^  unlocked  the 
middle  of  the  great  Stitpa  of  jewels,  which  showed 
like  a  meteor,  and  so  severed  the  two  parts.  Even 
as  the  double  doors  of  a  great  city  gate  separate 
when  the  bolt  is  removed,  so  the  Lord  opened  the 
great  Stiipa,  which  showed  like  a  meteor,  by  un- 
locking it  in  the  middle  with  the  right  fore-finger. 
The  great  Stupa  of  jewels  had  no  sooner  been  opened 
than  the  Lord  Prabhvltaratna,  the  Tathagata,  &c., 
was  seen  sitting  cross-legged  on  his  throne»  with 
emaciated  *  limbs  and  faint  body,  as  if  absorbed  in 
abstract  meditation,  and  he  pronounced  these  words  : 
Excellent,  excellent,  Lord  ^akyamuni ;  thou  hast 
well  expounded  this  Dharmaparydya  of  the  Lotus 
of  the  True  Law.  I  repeat,  thou  hast  well  expounded 
this  DharmaparyAya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law, 

'  DakshinayS  hasidnguIyS. 

'  Fariiushkagaira,  var.  lect.  parijuddha",  with  ihoroughly 
pure  or  correct  Htnbs.  Burnouf  had  committed  n  o  mistake  in  reading 
parijushka",  though  he  accuses  himself  of  having  done  so. 
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Lord  ^akj-amuni,  to  the  (four)  classes  of  the 
assembly.  I  myself,  Lord,  have  come  hither  to 
hear  the  Uharmaparj'ciya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Law. 

Now  the  four  classes  of  the  assembly,  on  per- 
ceiving the  Lord  Prabhdtaratna,  the  Tath^gata,  &c., 
who  had  been  extinct  for  many  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  yEons,  speaking  in  this  way, 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement.  Instantly 
they  covered  the  Lord  Prabhtitaratna,  the  TathA- 
gata.  &c.,  and  the  Lord  4Sakyamuni.  the  Tath^gala, 
&c„  with  heaps  of  divine  and  human  flowers.  And 
then  the  Lord  PrabhOtaratna,  the  TathAgata,  &c., 
ceded  to  the  Lord  ^dkyamuni,  the  Tathdgata,  &c., 
the  half  of  the  seat  on  that  very  throne  within  that 
same  great  Stflpa  of  jewels  and  said  :  Let  the  Lord 
»S^kyamuni,  the  Tath&gata,  &c.,  sit  down  here. 
Whereon  the  Lord  6';akyamuni,  the  Tath&gata,  &c., 
sat  down  upon  that  half-seat  together  with  the  other 
TathAgata,  so  that  both  TathAgatas  were  seen  as 
meteors  in  the  sky,  sitting  on  the  throne  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  StOpa  of  jewels. 

And  in  the  minds  of  those  four  classes  of  the 
assembly  rose  this  thought :  We  are  far  off  from 
the  two  Tathlgatas  ;  therefore  let  us  also,  through 
the  power  of  the  TathAgata.  rise  up  to  the  sky.  As 
the  Lord  apprehended  in  his  mind  what  was  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  those  four  classes  of  the  as- 
sembly, he  instantly,  by  magic  power,  established 
the  four  classes  as  meteors  in  the  sky.  Thereupon 
the  Lord  ^akyamuni,  the  TathAgata,  addressed  the 
four  classes :  Who  amongst  you.  monks,  will  en- 
deavour to  expound  this  Dharmapary^ya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law  in  this  Saha-world  ?     The 
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fatal  term,  the  time  (of  death),  is  now  at  hand;  the 
TathSgata  longs  for  complete  extinction,  monks, 
after  entrusting  to  you  this  Dharmaparyij'a  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

t.  Here  you  see.  monks,  the  great  Seer,  the  ex- 
tinct Chief,  within  the  Slfipa  of  jewels,  who  now  has 
come  to  hear  the  law.  Who  would  not  call  up  his 
energy  for  the  law's  sake  ? 

2.  Albeit  completely  extinct  for  many  ko/is  of 
^ons,  he  yet  now  comes  to  hear  the  law ;  for  the 
law's  sake  he  moves  hither  and  thither ;  very  rare 
(and  very  precious)  is  a  law  like  this. 

3.  This  Leader  practised'  a  vow  when  he  was 
in  a  former  existence ;  even  after  his  complete  ex- 
tinction he  wanders  through  this  whole  world  in  all 
ten  points  of  space. 

4.  And  all  these  (you  here  see)  are  my  proper 
bodies,  by  thousands  of  ko/is,  like^  the  sands  of  the 
Ganges ;  they  have  appeared  that  the  law  may  be 
fulfilled  ■'  and  in  order  to  see  this  extinct  Master. 

5.  After  laying  out*  for  each  his  peculiar  field,  as 
well  as  having  (created)  all  disciples,  men  and  gods, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  true  law,  as  long  as  the  reign 
of  the  law  shall  last, 

6.  I  have  by  magic  power  cleared  many  worlds, 


'  Nishcvita.  '  YathS. 

"  Dharmakr/tyasya  kri'tena,  literally,  for  the  sake  of  the 
task  or  oCBce  of  the  law. 

*  A'Aoritvd,  Sansk.  i/iMriiv&  and  4AorayitvS,  to  inJay,  make 
inlaid  work,  cut  figures,  fashion.  .S'dkyamuni  is  most  disiincily 
represented  as  a  creator — in  the  Indian  sense,  of  course — ^in  the 
same  way  as  Brahma  Hiraffyag'arbha  is  a  creator. 
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destined  as  seats  for  those  Buddhas,  and  transported 
all  creatures. 

7.  It  has  (always)  been  my  anxious  care  how  this 
line  of  the  law  might  be  manifested.  So  (you  see) 
Buddhas  here  in  immense  number  staying  at  the 
foot  of  trees  like  a  great  multitude  of  lotuses. 

8.  Many  ko/is  of  bases  of  trees  are  brightened  by 
the  Leaders  sitting  on  the  thrones  which  are  per- 
petually occupied  by  them  and  brightened  as  dark- 
ness is  by  fire. 

9.  A  delicious  fragrance  spreads  from  the  Leaders 
of  the  world  over  all  quarters,  (a  fragrance)  by  which, 
when  the  wind  is  blowing,  all  these  creatures  are 
intoxicated. 

10.  Let  him  who  after  my  extinction  shall  keep 
this  DharmaparySya  quickly  pronounce  his  declara- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  Lords  of  the  world. 

11.  The  Seer  Prabhfltaratna  who,  though  com- 
pletely extinct,  is  awake,  will  hear  the  lion*s  roar  of 
him  who  shall  take  this  resolution  ^ 

12.  Myself,  in  the  second  place,  as  well  as  the 
many  Chiefs  who  have  flocked  hither  by  ko/is,  will 
hear  that  resolution  from  the  son  of  6^ina,  who  is  to 
exert  himself  to  expound  this  law. 

13.  And  thereby  shall  I  always  be  honoured  as 
well  as  Prabhfitaratna,  the  self-born  f7ina,who  perpe- 
tually wanders  through  the  quarters  and  intermediate 
quarters  in  order  to  hear  such  a  law  as  this. 

14.  And  these  (other)  Lords  of  the  world  here 
present,  by  whom  this  soil  is  so  variegated  and 
splendid,  to  them  also  will  accrue  ample  and  mani- 
fold honour  from  this  Sutra  being  preached. 


I  Vyavasfiya. 
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15.  Here  on  this  seat  you  see  me,  together  with 
the  Lord  next  to  me,  in  the  middle  of  the  Stiipa ; 
likewise  many  other  Lords  of  the  world  here  present, 
in  many  hundreds  of  Helds. 

16.  Ye,  young  men  of  good  family,  mind,  for 
mercy's  sake  towards  all  beings,  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  which  the  Chief  urges  you. 

J  7.  One  might  expound  many  thousands  of  Siitras, 
like  to  the  sands  of  the  Ganges,  without  overmuch 
difficulty. 

18.  One  who  after  grasping  the  Sumeni  in  the 
fist  were  to  hurl  it  a  distance  of  ko/is  of  fields,  would 
do  nothing  very  difficult, 

19.  Nor  would  it  be  so  very  difficult  if  one  could 
shake  this  whole  universe  by  the  thumb  to  hurl  it  a 
distance  of  ko/is  of  fields. 

20.  Nor  would  one  who>  after  taking  stand  on  the 
limit  of  the  existing  world,  were  to  expound  the  law 
and  thousands  of  oilier  Siitras,  do  something  so  very 
difficult. 

21.  But  to  keep  and  preach  this  Siltra  in  the 
dreadful  period  succeeding  the  extinction  of  the 
Chief  of  the  world,  that  is  difficult'. 

22.  To  throw  down  the  totality  of  ether-element 
after  compressing  it  in  one  fist,  and  to  leave  it 
behind  after  having  thrown  it  away,  is  not  difficult. 

23.  But  to  copy  a  SGtra  like  this  in  tlie  period 
after  my  extinction,  that  is  difficult^ 

24.  To  collect  the  whole  earth-element  at  a  nail's 


'  Yet  the  stars  perform  that  extremely  difficuU  task  ajiparenlly 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

*  Nay,  it  is  impossible,  if  one  does  not  avail  oneself  of  a  lamp  or 
other  artificial  tight. 
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end,  cast  it  away,  and  then  walk  off  to  the  Brahma- 
world', 

25.  Is  not  difficult,  nor  would  it  require  a  strength 
surpassing  everybody's  strength  to  do  this  work  of 
difficulty. 

26.  Something  more  difficult  than  that  will  he  do 
who  in  the  last  days  after  my  extinction  shall  pro- 
nounce this  S6tra.  were  it  but  a  single  moment. 

27.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  walk  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflagration  at  the  (time  of  the)  end 
of  the  world,  even  if  he  carries  with  him  a  load 
of  hay. 

a8.  More  difficult  it  will  be  to  keep  this  Sutra 
after  my  extinction  and  teach  it  to  a  single  creature. 

29.  One  may  keep  the  eighty-four  thousand  divi- 
sions of  the   law  *  and   expound   them,   with    the 


'  Brahmaloka  may  mean  either  one  of  the  twenty  Brahma 
heavens,  or  all  of  them  collectively.  There  arc  four  arQpabrah- 
malokas,  and  sixteen  rilpabrahmalokas. 

^  Dharmaskandha.  PSH  Dhammakkhandha;  see  Burnouf, 
Introd.  p.  34  seq. ;  B.  H.  Hodgson,  I-l&says,  p.  14  ;  Childers,  Pali 
IHct  p.  1 17,  where  the  following  definition  is  given:  *  The  Tipi/aka 
is  divided  into  eighty-four  thousand  dhammakkhandhas,  "  articles  " 
or  "sections  of  the  Law."  They  are  divisions  according  to  sub- 
ject. Buddhaghosa,  as  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  this  term, 
says  that  a  Sutta,  or  discourse,  dealing  with  one  subject  forms  one 
dh.,  while  a  Sutta  embracing  several  subjects  forms  several'  U  is 
worth  while  to  compare  this  number  of  divisions  with  the  eighty- 
four  thousand  monasteries  erected  by  king  Aioka  in  the  eighiy-fotir 
(thousand)  towns  of  India,  as  we  know  from  the  historical  work 
DTpavamsa  VI,  95  seq.,  where  we  read  (according  to  Dr.OIdenberg's 
transl.) :  '  Full  and  complete  eighty-four  thousand  most  precious 
sections  of  the  Truth  (dhammakkbandha)  have  been  taught  by 
the  most  excellent  Buddha ;  I  will  bnild  eighty-four  thousand 
mooasleries,  honouring  each  single  section  of  the  Truth  by  one 
monastery.' 

[21]  R 
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instructions  and  such  as  they  have  been  set  forth,  to 
ko/is  of  living  beings  ; 

30.  This  is  not  so  difficult ;  nor  is  it.  to  train  at 
the  present  time  monks,  and  confirm  my  disciples  in 
the  five  parts  of  transcendent  knowledge. 

31.  But  more  difficult  is  it  to  keep  this  Sfltra. 
believe  in  it,  adhere  to  it,  or  exjxjund  it  again  and 
again. 

32.  Even  he  who  confirms  many  thousands  of 
ko/is  of  Arhats.  blest  with  the  possession  of  the 
six  transcendent  faculties  (Abhi^wSs),  like  sands  of 
the  Ganges', 

33.  Performs  something  not  so  difficult  by  far  as 
the  excellent  man  does  who  after  my  extinction  shall 
keep  my  sublime  law. 

34.  1  have  often,  in  thousands  of  worlds,  preached 
the  law,  and  to-day  also  I  preach  it  widi  the  view 
that  Buddha-knowledge  may  be  obtained. 

35.  This  SOtra  is  declared  the  principal  of  all 
Sfitras  ;  he  who  keeps  in  his  memory  this  SCltra, 
keeps  the  body  of  the  6^ina. 

36.  Speak,  O  young  men  of  good  family,  while 
the  Tath^gata  is  (still)  in  your  presence,  who 
amongst  jou  is  to  exert  himself^  in  later  times  to 
keep  the  SQtra. 

37.  Not  only  I  myself  shall  be  pleased,  but  the 
Lords  of  the  world  in  general,  if  one  would  keep  for 
a  moment  this  S^itra  so  difficult  to  keep. 

38.  Such  a  one  shall  ever  be  praised  by  all  the 
Lords  of  tlie  world,  famed  as  an  eminent  hero,  and 
quick  in  arriving  at  transcendent  wisdom. 


'  The  latier  half  of  the  stanza  runs  thas :   sharfabhi^giUmahA- 
bhdgSn  yatlifl  Gangilya  vdliki. 
'  Or,  shall  be  capable. 
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39.  He  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  leadership' 
amongst  tlie  sons  of  the  TathAgatas,  he  who,  after 
having  reached  the  stage  of  meekness  *,  shall  keep 
this  SOtra. 

40.  He  shall  be  the  eye  of  the  world,  including 
gods  and  men,  who  shall  speak  this  Siltra  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Chief  of  men. 

41.  He  is  to  be  venerated  by  all  beings,  the  wise 
man  who  in  the  last  times  shall  preach  this  Sdtra 
(were  it  but)  a  single  moment 

Thereupon  the  Lord  addressed  the  whole  company 
of  Bodhisattvas  and  the  world,  including  gods  and 
demons,  and  said :  Of  yore,  monks,  in  times  past 
I  have,  unwearied  and  without  repose,  sought  after 
the  Sfitra  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  during  im- 
mense, immeasurable  ^ons ;  many  ^ons  before 
I  have  been  a  king,  during  many  thousands  of 
iEons.  Having  once  taken  the  strong  resolution 
to  arrive  at  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment,  my 
mind  did  not  swerve  from  its  aim.  I  exerted  myself 
to  fulfil  the  six  Perfections  (Pdramit^),  bestowing 
immense  alms :  gold,  money,  gems,  pearls,  lapis 
lazuli,  conch-shells,  stones  (?),  coral,  gold  and  silver. 
emerald,  Mus&ragalva,  red  pearls;  villages,  towns, 
boroughs,  provinces,  kingdoms,  royal  capitals;  wives, 
sons,  daughters,  slaves,  male  and  female ;  elephants, 
horses,  cars,  up  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  body,  of 
limbs  and  members,  hands,  feet,  head.  And  never 
did  the  thought  of  self-complacency' rise  in  me.     In 


*  Dharavfiha. 

*  PSnubhfimi.    D&nta  is  Umed,  subject,  meek;  and  also  a 
young  tamed  bullock. 

'  Agrabaiitum. 

R  3 
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those  days  the  life  of  men  lasted  long,  so  that  for  a 
time  of  many  hundred  thousand  years  I  was  exer- 
cising the  rule  of  a  King  of  the  Law  for  the  sake  of 
duty,  not  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment*.  After  install- 
ing in  government  the  eldest  prince  royal,  I  went  in 
quest  of  the  best  law  in  the  four  quarters,  and  had 
promulgated  with  soimd  of  bell  the  following  pro- 
clamation :  He  who  procures  for  me  the  best  law^  or 
points  out  what  is  useful,  to  him  will  I  become  a 
servant.  At  that  time  there  lived  a  Seer;  he  told 
me :  Noble  king,  there  is  a  Sfitra,  called  tlie  Lotus 
of  the  True  Law,  which  is  an  exposition  of  the  best 
law.  If  thou  consent  to  become  my  servant,  I  will 
teach  thee  that  law.  And  I,  glad,  content,  exulting 
and  ravished  at  the  words  I  heard  from  the  Seer, 
became  his  pupiP,  and  said  :  I  will  do  for  tliee  the 
work  of  a  servant.  And  so  having  agreed  upon 
becoming  the  servant  of  the  Seer,  I  performed  the 
duties  of  a  servitor,  such  as  fetching  grass,  fuel, 
water,  bulbs,  roots,  fruit,  &c.  I  held  also  the  office 
of  a  doorkeeper.  When  I  had  done  such  kind  of 
work  at  day-time,  I  at  night  kept  his  feet  while  he 


*  This  golden  age  evidently  coincided  w-ith  the  rcign  of  king 
Yiraa  in  Iran,  of  king  Fr66i  in  Denmark,  of  king  Manu  in 
India ;  in  short,  with  the  dawn  of  humanity. 

'  Or,  the  best  right. 

'  Upeyilavan,  The  original  must  have  had  upeyivSn.  The 
whole  story,  so  different  in  language,  style,  phraseology,  choice  of 
words  and  spirit  from  anything  else  in  the  Lotus,  has  been  so 
profoundly  altered  that  almost  every  word  must  be  taken  in 
another  sense  than  what  originally  was  attached  to  it.  I  am  not 
sure  that  those  who  modified  the  ancient  tale  understood  the 
meaning  of  upeyivSn;  even  the  grammatical  form  was  a  puzzle^ 
if  not  to  them,  at  least  to  the  scribes. 
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was  lying  on  his  couch',  and  never  did  I  feel  fatigue 
of  body  or  mind.  In  such  occupations  I  passed 
a  full  millennium. 

And  for  the  fuller  elucidation  of  this  matter  the 
Lord  on  that  occasion  uttered  the  following  stanzas : 

42.  I  have  a  remembrance  of  past  ages  when  I 
was  Dharmika^  the  King  of  the  Law,  and  exercised 
the  ro)^l  sway  for  duty's  sake,  not  for  love's  sake,  in 
the  interest  of  the  best  law". 

43.  I  let  go  out  in  all  directions  this  proclamation: 
I  will  become  a  servant  to  him  who  shall  explain 
DharmaV  At  that  time  there  was  a  far-seeing  Sage, 
a  revealer  of  the  S^ltra  called  the  True  Law*. 

44.  He  said  to  me :  If  thou  wish  to  know  Dharma, 
become  my  servant" ;  then  I  will  explain  it  to  thee. 
As  1  heard  these  words  I  rejoiced  and  carefully  per- 
formed such  work  as  a  servant  ought  to  do. 

45.  I  never  felt  any  bodily  nor  mental  weariness 
since  I  had  become  a  servant  for  the  sake  of  the 
true  law.  I  did  my  best'  for  real  truth's  sake",  not 
with  a  view  to  win  honour  or  enjoy  pleasure. 


'  tSayanasya  man^aic  pSdan  dh3.rayaniisa,  which  is  sheer  non- 
sense; wc  have  to  read  jay^nasya.  The  plural  pdddn  shows 
ihai  not  ihe  feci  are  meant — for  ihai  is  pSdau  in  the  dual— but 
the  lower  end  of  ttie  couch;  the  plural,  if  applied  to  one  person, 
is  always  metaphorical. 

*  The  text  of  these  verses  is  one  mass  of  corruption,  as  is  proved 
by  the  repeated  offences  against  the  metre. 

'  Perhaps  those  uho  changed  the  original  text  intended  to  join 
the  last  sentence  to  the  following. 

*  In  the  intention  of  the  original  author :  (what  is)  Right. 

'  SQtrasya  saddharmanSmna/j;  this  term  being  prosodicatly 
inadmissible,  the  original  must  have  had  another  word. 
■  Rather  absurd ;  the  original  must  have  had  '  my  pupiL' 
^  Pranidhi,  here  synon)-mou3  with  avadhana,  prayatna. 
'  Vastutvaheto^,  which  is  nonsense;  probably  to  read  vas- 
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46.  That  king  meanwhile,  strenuously  and  without 
engaging  in  other  pursuits,  roamed  in  every  direction 
during  thousands  of  ko/is  of  complete  /Eons  without 
being  able  to  obtain  the  Sfltra  called  Dharma*. 

Now,  monks,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  that  it  was 
another  who  at  that  time,  at  that  juncture  was  the 
king?  No,  you  must  certainly  not  hold  thai  view. 
For  it  was  myself,  who  at  that  time,  at  that  juncture 
was  the  king.  What  then,  monks^  is  your  opinion  ? 
that  it  was  another  who  at  that  time,  at  that  junc- 
ture was  the  Seer?  No,  you  must  certainly  not 
hold  that  view.  For  it  was  this  Devadatta  himself, 
the  monk*,  who  at  that  time,  at  that  juncture  was 
the  Seer.  Indeed,  monks,  Devadatta  was  my  good 
friend.  By  the  aid  of  Devadatta'  have  I  accom- 
plished the  six  perfect  virtues  (PAramitds).  Noble 
kindness,  noble  compassion,  noble  sympathy,  noble 
indifference,  the  thirty-two  signs  of  a  great  man,  the 
eighty  lesser  marks*,  the  gold-coloured  tinge,  tlie 
ten  powers,  the  fourfold  absence  of  hesitation^  the 
four  articles  of  sociability,  the  eighteen  uncommon 


tutatvahetoA.  A  later  hand  has  added  a  marginal  reading  sar- 
vasatva,  obviously  intended  lo  give  a  Buddhistic  tinge  to  the  tale. 

'  The  traces  of  alteration  are  so  clearly  visible  that  it  is  not 
necessar)'  to  point  them  out. 

'  Ayam-cva  sa  Dcvadatto  bhikshus  tena  k^lcna  tena  samayena 
rrshiT  abhflt.  Hence  it  follows  that  Devadatta  is  present  at  the 
gathering.  His  name  not  being  mentioned  before,  he  must  be 
concealed  under  another  name;  I  take  him  to  be  identical  with 
Prabhfltaratna. 

'  Devadattam  Sganiya,  properly,  hax-ing  come  to  or  reached  D. 

•  Anuvyaii^ana;  they  have  been  thoroughly  treated  of  by 
Bumouf  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Lotus,  p.  583  seq. ;  cf.  Hodgson's 
Essays,  p.  90,  and  S.  Hardy's  Manual,  p.  369. 

*  VaifSradya;  Bumouf,  Lotus,  p.  396;  S.  Hardy,  Eastern 
Monachism,  p.  291. 
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properties,  magical  power,  ability  to  save  beings  in  all 
directions  of  space, — all  this  (have  I  got)  after  having 
come  to  Devadatta.  I  announce  to  you,  monks,  I 
declare  to  you  :  This  Devadatta,  the  monk,  shall  in 
an  age  to  come,  after  immense,  innumerable  ^ons, 
become  a  TathSgata  named  Devari^a  (i.e.  King  of 
the  gods),  an  Arhat,  &c.,  in  the  world  Devasopdna 
(i.  e.  Stairs  of  the  gods).  The  lifetime  of  that  TathS- 
gata  Devarel^,  monks,  shall  measure  twenty  inter- 
mediate kalpas.  He  shall  preach  the  law  in  extension, 
and  beings  equal  to  the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges 
shall  through  him  forsake  all  evils  and  realise  Arhat- 
ship.  Several  beings  shall  also  elevate  their  minds 
to  Pratyckabuddhaship,  whereas  beings  equal  to  the 
sands  of  the  river  Ganges  shall  elevate  their  minds  to 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment,  and  become  endowed 
with  unflinching  patience.  Further,  monks,  after  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  TathAgata  Devari^,  his 
true  law  shall  stay  twenty  intermediate  kalpas.  His 
body  shall  not  be  seen  divided  into  different  parts 
(and  relics) ;  it  shall  remain  as  one  mass  within  a  Stiipa 
of  seven  precious  substances,  which  StCipa  is  to  be 
sixty  hundred  yo/anas  in  height  and  forty  yq^nas 
in  extension  ^  All,  gods  and  men,  shall  do  worship 
to  it  with  flowers,  incense,  f>erfumed  garlands,  un- 
guents, powder,  clothes,  umbrellas,  banners,  flags, 
and  celebrate  it  with  stanzas  and  songs.  Those  who 
shall  turn  round  that  StApa  from  left  to  right  or 
humbly  salute  it,  shall  some  of  them  realise  Arhat- 
ship,  others  attain  Pratyckabuddhaship ;  others,  gods 
and  men,  in  immense  number,  shall  raise  their  minds 
to  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment,  never  to  return. 


'  Ay4tnena,  which  also  means  length. 


Thereafter  the  Lord  again  addressed  the  assembly 
of  monks;  WTiosoever  in  future,  monks,  be  he  a 
young  man  or  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  shall 
hear  this  chapter  of  tlie  SQtra  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law.  and  by  doing  so  be  relieved  from  doubt, 
become  pure-minded,  and  put  reliance  on  it,  to  such 
a  one  the  door  of  the  three  states  of  misfortune  shall 
be  shut :  he  shall  not  fall  so  low  as  to  be  born  in 
hell,  among  beasts,  or  in  Yama's  kingdom.  When 
bom  in  the  Buddha-fields  in  the  ten  points  of  space 
he  shall  at  each  repeated  birth  hear  this  very  Slitra, 
and  when  born  amongst  gods  or  men  he  shall  attain 
an  eminent  rank.  And  in  the  Buddha-field  where 
he  is  to  be  born  he  shall  appear  by  metamorphosis 
on  a  lotus  of  seven  precious  substances,  face  to  face 
with  the  Tathdgata. 

At  that  moment  a  Bodhlsattva  of  die  name  of 
Vra^n^kd/a.,  having  come  from  beneath  the  Buddha- 
field  of  the  TathSgata  Prabhfttaratna,  said  to  the 
Tathdgata  Prabhfitaratna :  Lord,  let  us  resort  to 
our  own  Buddha-field.  But  the  Lord  5^kyamuni, 
the  Tathdgata,  said  to  the  Bodhisattva  Praf  ?/dkO/a : 
Wait  a  while,  young  man  of  good  family,  first  have 
a  discussion  with  my  Bodhisattva  Maw^Jrl,  the 
prince  royal,  to  settle  some  point  of  the  law.  And 
at  the  same  moment,  lo,  "isl^n^sd,  the  prince  royal, 
rose  seated  on  a  centifolious  lotus  that  was  large  as 
a  carriage  yoked  witli  four  horses,  sur-rounded  and 
attended  by  many  Bodhisattvas,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  sea,  from  the  abode  of  the  NAga-kJng  Sdgara 
(i.  e.  Ocean).  Rising  high  into  the  sky  he  went 
through  the  air  to  the  Gr/dhrakCl/a  mountain  to  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  There  'Ma.iigusri,  the  prince 
royal,  alighted  from  his  lotus,  reverentially  saluted 
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the  feet  of  the  Lord  .Sakyamuni  and  PrabhCitaratna, 
the  Tath^gata,  went  up  to  the  Bodhisattva  Przifwd- 
kQ/a  and,  after  making  the  usual  complimentary 
questions  as  to  his  health  and  welfare,  seated  him- 
self at  some  distance.  The  Bodhisattva  Pra^«ik6/a 
then  addressed  to  Maw^m,  the  prince  royal,  the 
following  question :  Ma«^jri,  how  many  beings 
hast  thou  educated^  during  thy  stay  in  the  sea? 
Ma«^5rl  answered :  Many,  innumerable,  incalcu- 
lable beings  have  I  educated,  so  innumerable  that 
words  cannot  express  it,  nor  thought  conceive  it 
Wait  a  while,  young  man  of  good  family,  thou  shalt 
presently  see  a  token.  No  sooner  had  Maw^^rl, 
the  prince  royal,  spoken  these  words  than  instan- 
taneously many  thousands  of  lotuses  rose  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sea  up  to  the  sky,  and  on  those 
lotuses  were  seated  many  thousands  of  Bodhisattvas, 
who  flocked  through  the  air  to  the  Gr/dhrakd/a 
mountain,  where  they  stayed,  appearing  as  meteors. 
All  of  them  had  been  educated  by  Ma«/u^rl,  the 
prince  royal,  to  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 
The  Bodhisattvas  amongst  tliem  who  had  formerly 
striven  after  the  great  vehicle  extolled  the  virtues 
of  the  great  vehicle  and  the  six  perfect  virtues 
(ParamitAs).  Such  as  had  been  disciples  extolled 
the  vehicle  of  disciples.  But  all  acknowledged  the 
voidness  (or  vanity)  of  all  laws  (or  things),  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  the  great  vehicle.  Ma«^\uri,  the 
prince  royal,  said  to  the  Bodhisattva  Pra^«ikfl/a : 
Young  man  of  good  family,  while  I  was  staying  in 
the  bosom  of  the  great  ocean  I  have  by  all  means 


'  Properly,  lead,  lead  out. 

•  Here  Md-ngusji  appears  in  ihe  character  of  Hermes  itfvx<"Tonv6f, 
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educated  creatures,  and  here  thou  seest  the  result 
Whereupon  the  Bodhtsattva  Pra^w.ikii/a  questioned 
MaWj^url,  the  prince  royal,  in  chanting  the  following 
stanzas : 

47.  O  thou  blessed  one,  who  from  thy  wisdom  art 
called  the  Sage',  by  whose  power  is  it  that  thou 
to-day  (or  now)  hast  educated  those  innumerable 
beings  ?  Tell  it  me  upon  my  question,  O  thou  god 
amongst  men*. 

48.  What  law  hast  thou  preached,  or  what  SQtra,  in 
showing  the  path  of  enlightenment,  so  that  those  who 
arc  therewith  you  have  conceived  the  idea  of  enlight- 
enment ?  that,  once  having  gained  a  safe  ford^,  they 
have  been  decisively  established  in  omniscience  ? 

Manoyisri  answered :  In  the  bosom  of  tlie  sea 
I  have  expounded  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  and  no 
other  Sfitra.  Pra^«akC»/a  said :  That  Sfttra  is  pro- 
found, subtle,  difficult  to  seize  ;  no  other  Siltra  equals 
it.  Is  there  any  creature  able  to  understand  this 
jewel  of  a  Sfttra  or  to  arrive  at  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment?  Mawfiiirl  replied  :  There  is.  young 
man  of  good  family,  the  daughter  of  Sdgara,  the 
Nclga-king,  eight  years  old,  very  intelligent,  of  keen 
faculties,  endowed  with  prudence  in  acts  of  body, 
speech,  and  mind,  who  has  caught  and  kept  all  the 
teachings,  in  substance  and  form,  of  the  TathAgatas, 
who  has  acquired  in  one  moment  a  thousand  medi- 
tations and  proofs  of  the  essence  of  all  laws*.     She 


*  MahSbhadra  pra,f^y3  sflran-lman.    I  take  sflra  in  the  sense  of 
s&ri«  though  it  is  albo  possible  ihal  sf^ra  stands  for  jDra,  a  hero. 

■  Naradeva. 

^  LabdhagSth&A ;  I  think  we  have  to  read  labdhagSdhftA, 
and  have  translated  accordingly. 

•  The  reading  is  uncertain ;  sarvadharmasatvasamfldhinasami- 
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does  not  swerve  from  the  idea  of  enlightenment*  has 
great  aspirations,  applies  to  other  beingfs  the  same 
measure  as  to  herself;  she  is  apt  to  display  all  vir- 
tues and  is  never  deficient  in  them.  With  a  bland 
smile  on  the  face  and  in  the  bloom  of  an  extremely 
handsome  appearance  she  speaks  words  of  kindliness 
and  compassion^  She  is  fit  to  arrive  at  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment.  The  Bodhisattva  Pra^wA- 
k(i/a  said :  I  have  seen  how  the  Lord  ^i^kyamuni, 
the  Tathagata,  when  he  was  striving  after  enlighten- 
ment, in  the  state  of  a  Bodhisattva,  performed  innu- 
merable good  works^  and  during  many  yEons  never 
slackened  in  his  arduous  task.  In  the  whole  universe 
there  is  not  a  single  spot  so  small  as  a  mustard-seed 
where  he  has  not  surrendered  his  body  for  the  sake 
of  creatures  ^  Afterwards  he  arrived  at  enlighten- 
ment. WTio  then  would  believe  that  she  should  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  supreme,  perfect  knowledge 
in  one  moment  ? 

At  that  very  moment  appeared  the  daughter  of 
S^gara,  the  Ndga-king,  standing  before  their  face. 
After  reverentially  saluting  the  feet  of  the  Lord  she 
stationed  herself  at  some  distance  and  uttered  on 
that  occasion  the  following  stanzas : 

dhisabasraikakshanapratilftbhint.  A  marginal  correction  by  a  later 
hand  adds  sarva  between  dharma  and  satva. 

*  TTie  daughter  of  SSgara,  the  Ocean,  is  Lakshmi,  the  smiling 
goddess  of  Beauty  and  Fortune,  but  from  some  traits  in  the  sequel 
it  would  seem  that  she  is  identified  vith  Tiri,  the  wife  of  Bnba- 
spati  and  the  Moon. 

•  As  Hercules  performed  his  3^fl. 

"  As  the  sun  shoots  his  rays  everywhere,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
his  dhitus,  i.e.  panicles,  relics,  have  been  spread  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  no  unUiith  that  the  footprints  (the 
p&das,  rays)  of  the  Lord  5^kyamuni  are  to  be  found  in  Laos, 
in  Ceylon,  Ac. 
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49.  Spotless,  bright,  and  of  unfathomable  light  is 
tliat  ethereal  body,  adorned  with  the  thirty-t^vo  cha- 
racteristic signs,  pervading  space  in  all  directions. 

50.  He  is  possessed  of  the  secondary  marks  and 
praised  by  every  being,  and  accessible  to  all,  like 
an  open  market-placed 

51.  I  have  obtained  enlightenment  according  to 
my  wish  ;  the  Tath%ata  can  bear  witness  to  it ;  I 
will  extensively  reveal  the  law  that  releases  from 
sufferance. 

Then  the  venerable  5^riputra  said  to  that  daughter 
of  Sagara,  the  NAga-king ;  Thou  hast  conceived  the 
idea  of  enlightenment,  young  lady  of  good  family, 
without  sliding  back,  and  art  gifted  with  immense 
wisdom,  but  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  is  not 
easily  won.  It  may  happen,  sister,  that  a  woman 
displays  an  unflagging  energy,  performs  good  works 
for  many  thousands  of  v^ons,  and  fulfils  the  six 
perfect  virtues  (P^ramit^s),  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
example  of  her  having  reached  Buddhaship,  and  that 
because  a  woman  cannot  occupy  die  five  ranks,  viz. 
I.  the  rank  of  Brahma;  2.  the  rank  of  Indra;  3.  the 
rank  of  a  chief  guardian  of  the  four  quarters  ;  4.  the 
rank  of  A'akravartin  ;  5.  the  rank  of  a  Bodhisattva 
incapable  of  sliding  back''. 

Now  the  daughter  of  SAgara,  the  N^ga-king,  had  at 
the  time  a  gem  which  in  value  outweighed  the  whole 
universe.  That  gem  the  daughter  of  Sagara,  the 
Naga-king.  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
graciously  accepted  it.  Then  the  daughter  of  Saigara, 


*  AntarSpa;iavad  yathU.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  correctness 
of  my  translation.     Burnouf  has  '  s'il  (-tail  leur  conciloyen.' 

'  All  these  beings  are  in  Sanskrit  of  masculine  gender  j  hence 
their  rank  cannot  be  taken  by  beings  having  feminine  names, 
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the  N&ga-king,  said  to  the  Bodhisattva  Pra^/zS- 
kfi/a  and  the  senior  priest  ^fi.riputra :  Has  the 
Lord  readily  accepted'  the  gem  I  presented  him  or 
has  he  not  ?  The  senior  priest  answered  :  As  soon 
as  it  was  presented  by  thee,  so  soon  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Lord.  The  daughter  of  S^gara,  the  N«lga- 
king,  rephed  :  If  I  were  endowed  with  magic  power, 
brother  ^"Ariputra,  I  should  sooner  have  arrived  at 
supreme,  perfect  enHghtenment,  and  there  would 
have  been  none  to  receive  this  gem. 

At  the  same  instant,  before  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world  and  of  the  senior  priest  6ariputra,  the  female 
sex  of  the  daughter  of  SAgara,  the  Nfiga-king,  dis- 
appeared ;  the  male  sex  appeared  *  and  she  mani- 
fested herself  as  a  Bodhisattva,  who  immediately 
went  to  the  South  to  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
made  of  seven  precious  substances,  in  the  world 
Vimala  (i.  e.  spotless),  where  he  showed  himself 
enlightened  and  preaching  the  law,  while  filling  all 
directions  of  space  with  the  radiance  of  the  thirty- 
two  characteristic  signs  and  all  secondar)*  marks. 
All  beings  in  the  Saha-world  beheld  that  Lord  while 
he  received  the  homage  of  all,  gods,  NAgas.  goblins, 
Gandharvas,  demons,  Garutf'as,  Kinnaras,  great  ser- 
snts,  men,  and  beings  not  human,  and  was  engaged 


'  A  marginal  reading  from  a  later  hand  adds:  anukampim 
updddya,  by  grace,  by  mercy,  graciously. 

'  In  ancient  times  such  a  change  of  sex  is  nothing  strange. 
Snndry  words  for  'star,*  e.g.  tdrS,  tSrakd.  Latin  Stella,  are 
feminine,  whereas  the  names  of  some  particular  stars  are  mascu- 
line; so  Tara,  the  daughter  of  the  Sea,  Stella  Marina,  may  have 
been  identified  with  Tishya,  or  the  Iranian  Tishtrya,  who  cqaaJly 
rises  from  the  sea;  cf.  Tishter  Yashl  (ed.  Westergaard,  p.  177). 
The  daughter  of  the  ocean  seems  to  be  identical  witli  Ardvl  SQra, 
celebrated  in  Abdn  Yashu 
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in  preaching  the  law.  And  the  beings  who  heard 
the  preaching  of  that  Tath^gata  became  incapable 
of  sliding  back  in  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 
And  that  world  Vimala  and  this  Saha-world  shook 
in  six  different  ways.  Three  thousand  living  beings 
from  the  congregational  circle  of  the  Lord  5'&kya- 
muni  gained  the  acquiescence  in  the  eternal  law  ^ 
whereas  three  hundred  thousand  beings  obtained  the 
prediction  of  their  future  destiny  to  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment. 

Then  the  Bodhisattva  Pra^^k(i/a  and  the  senior 
priest  *Sariputra  were  silent. 

*  Anutpattikadharmakshdnti. 
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Thereafter  the  Bodhisattva  Bhaisha^ar*^  and 
the  Bodliisattva  Mahapratibh^na,  with  a  retinue  of 
twenty  hundred  thousand  Bodhisattvas,  spoke  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord  the  following  words :  Let  the 
Lord  be  at  ease  in  this  respect ;  we  will  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Tathagata  expound  this  ParySya  to 
(all)  creatures*,  though  we  are  aware,  O  Lord,  that 
at  that  period  there  shall  be  malign  beings,  having 
few  roots  of  goodness,  conceited,  fond  of  gain  and 
honour,  rooted  in  unholiness,  difficult  to  tame, 
deprived  of  good  will,  and  full  of  unwillingness. 
Nevertheless,  O  Lord,  we  will  at  that  period  read, 
keep,  preach,  write,  honour,  respect,  venerate,  wor- 
ship this  SCtra;  with  sacrifice  of  body  and  life,  O 
Lord,  we  will  divulge  this  SOtra.  Let  the  Lord  be 
at  case. 

Thereupon  five  hundred  monks  of  the  assembly, 
both  such  as  were  under  training  and  such  as  were 
not,  said  to  the  Lord :  We  also,  O  Lord,  will  exert 
ourselves  to  divulge  this  Dharmaparyaya,  though  in 
other  worlds.  Then  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
both  such  as  were  under  training  and  sucli  as  were 


'  One  would  expect  thai  this  speech  immediatelj'  followed  st.  41 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  but  the  rules  of  composilioa  in  Baddhislic 
whtiogs  are  so  peculiar  that  it  is  unsafe  to  apply  criticism. 
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not,  who  had  received  from  the  Lord  the  prediction 
as  to  their  (future)  supreme  enlightenment,  all  the 
eight  thousand  monks  raised  their  joined  hands 
towards  the  Lord  and  said :  Let  the  Lord  be  at 
ease.  We  also  will  divulge  this  Dharmaparyclya, 
after  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
last  days,  the  last  period,  though  in  other  worlds. 
For  in  this  Saha-world,  O  Lord,  the  creatures  are 
conceited,  possessed  of  few  roots  of  goodness, 
always  vicious  in  their  thoughts,  wicked,  and  natu- 
rally perverse. 

Then  the  noble  matron  Gautam!,  the  sister  of 
the  Lord's  mother,  along  with  six  hundred^  nuns, 
some  of  them  being  under  training,  some  being  not, 
rose  from  her  seat,  raised  the  joined  hands  towards 
the  Lord  and  remained  gazing  up  to  him.  Then  the 
Lord  addressed  the  noble  matron  Gautami :  Why 
dost  thou  stand  so  dejected,  gazing  up  to  the 
Tath^gata  ?  (She  replied) :  I  have  not  been  men- 
tioned by  the  Tath^gata,  nor  have  I  received  from 
him  a  prediction  of  my  destiny  to  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment.  (He  said):  But,  Gautami,  thou  hast 
received  a  prediction  with  the  prediction  regarding 
the  whole  assembly.  Indeed,  Gautami,  thou  shalt 
from  henceforward,  before  the  face  of  thirty-eight 


*  Ciphers  do  not  count,  so  that  only  six  must  be  reckoned.  These 
six  wilh  GaulamI  form  the  number  of  seven.  The  seven  Malres 
or  Mother-goddesses  are  known  from  Indian  mj-thology.  Kumara, 
ihe  prince  rojal  (Skanda),  is  sometimes  said  to  have  six  mothers, 
sometimes  seven,  sometimes  one.  The  six  are  said  to  be  the  six 
clearly  visible  Kr/tlikSs  (Pleiads);  the  seventh  is  the  less  distinct 
star  of  the  Pleiads.  His  one  mother  is  Durga.  It  is  by  mistake 
that  the  dictionaries  fix  the  number  of  KrrttikSs  at  six  ;  there  arc 
seven,  as  appears  e.g.  from  MahabhSrata  III,  230,  11. 
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hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas ',  be 
a  Bodhisattva  and  preacher  of  the  law.  These  six 
thousand-  nuns  also,  i>artly  perfected  in  discipline, 
partly  not,  shali  along  with  others  become  Bodhi- 
sattvas^  and  preachers  of  the  law  before  the  face  of 
the  Tathagatas.  Afterwards,  when  thou  shah  have 
completed  the  course  of  a  Bodhisattva,  thou  shalt 
become,  under  die  name  of  Sarvasattvapriyadar^ana 
(i,  e.  lovely  to  see  for  all  beings),  a  Tathagata,  an 
Arhat,  &c.,  endowed  with  science  and  conduct,  &c. 
&c.  And  that  TalhSgata  Sarvasattvapriyadar^ana, 
O  Gautami,  shall  give  a  prediction  by  regular  succes- 
sion to  those  six  thousand  Bodhisattvas  concerning 
their  destiny  to  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 

Then  the  nun  YaJodhar4,  the  mother  of  RAhula, 
thought  thus:  The  Lord  has  not  mentioned  my  name. 
And  the  Lord  comprehending  in  his  own  mind  what 
was  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  nun  YajodharA  said 
to  her :  I  announce  to  thee,  Ya^odhar^,  I  declare  to 
thee  :  Thou  also  shalt  before  the  face  often  thousand 
ko/'is*  of  Buddhas  become  a  Bodhisattva  and  preacher 
of  the  law,  and  after  regularly  completing  the  course 
of  a  Bodhisattva  thou  shalt  become  a  Tathfigata, 
named  RaiTni.fatasahasraparipur«adhva^,  an  Arhat, 
&c,  endowed  with  science  and  conduct^  &c.  &c,  in  the 


'  In  (be  margin  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand  :  '  after  paying 
honour,  respect,  reverence,  worship,  and  veneration.'  A  lillle 
further  on  wc  find  the  same  marginal  addition. 

'  A  few  lines  before  the  number  was  six  hundred.  Both 
numbers  come  10  the  same^  for  ciphers  do  not  count. 

'  Here  it  is  not  added  that  Gautami  cum  suis  lias  to  change 
sex  (i.e.  gender)  in  order  to  be  fit  for  RodhisnttvaAhip.  In  fact, 
the  Kr/UikSs  arc  always  feminine  in  Sanskrit. 

*  fiurnouf  has  read,  ten  hundred  tliousand  myriads  of  ko/is. 
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world  Bhadra ;  and  the  lifetime  of  that  Lord  RaJmi- 
jatasahasraparipQrwadhvaj;a  shall  be  unlimited. 

Wlicn  the  noble  matron  Gautaml.  the  nun,  with 
her  suite  of  six  thousand  nuns,  and  Ya^odhard.  the 
nun,  with  her  suite  of  four  lliousand  nuns,  heard  from 
the  Lord  their  future  destiny  to  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment,  they  uttered,  in  wonder  and  amaze 
ment,  this  stanza : 

I.  O  Lord,  thou  art  the  trainer,  thou  art  the 
leader;  thou  art  the  master  of  the  world,  including 
the  gods ;  thou  art  the  giver  of  comfort,  thou  who 
art  worshipped  by  men  and  gods.  Now,  indeed,  we 
feel  satisfied. 

After  uttering  this  stanza  the  nuns  said  to  the 
Lord:  We  also,  O  Lord,  will  exert  ourselves  to 
divulge  this  Dharmapar)Aya  in  the  last  days,  though 
in  other  worlds. 

Thereafter  the  Lord  looked  towards  the  eighty 
hundred  thousand  Bodhisattvas  who  were  gifted 
with  magical  spells  and  capable  of  moving  forward  the 
wheel  that  never  rolls  back.  No  sooner  were  those 
Bodhisattvas  regarded  by  the  Lord  than  they  rose 
from  tlieir  scats,  raised  their  joined  hands  towards 
the  Lord  and  reflected  thus:  The  Lord  invites 
us  to  make  known  the  Dharmaparj-Aya.  Agitated 
by  that  thought  they  asked  one  another:  What 
shall  we  do,  young  men  of  good  family,  in  order 
tliat  this  Dharmaparyfiya  may  in  future  be  made 
known  as  the  Lord  invites  us  to  do  ?  Thereupon 
those  young  men  of  good  family,  in  consequence 
of  their  reverence  for  the  Lord  and  their  own  pious 
vow  in  iheir  previous  course,  raised  a  lion's  roar* 
before  the  Lord  :  We,  O  Lord,  will  in  future,  after  the 

'  One  mighl  say^  a  cry  of  martial  exultatioa. 
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complete  extinction  of  the  Lord,  go  in  all  directions 
in  order  that  creatures  shall  write,  keep,  meditate, 
divulge  this  Dharmapar^'aya,  by  no  other's  power  but 
the  Lord's.  And  the  Lord,  stayingin  another  world, 
shall  protect,  defend,  and  guard  us. 

Then  the  Bodhisattvas  unanimously  in  a  chorus 
addressed  the  Lord  with  tlie  following  stanzas; 

2.  Be  at  ease,  O  Lord.  After  thy  complete  ex- 
tinction, in  the  horrible  last  period  of  the  world,  we 
will  proclaim  this  sublime  SOtra. 

3.  We  will  suffer,  patiently  endure,  O  Lord,  the 
injuries,  threats,  blows  and  threats  with  sticks'  at 
the  hands  of  fooHsh  men. 

4.  At  that  dreadful  last  epoch  men  will  be  malign, 
crooked,  wicked, dull,  conceited,  fancying  to  have  come 
to  the  limit  when  they  have  noL 

5.  *  We  do  not  care  but  to  live  in  the  wilderness 
and  wear  a  patched  clolh ;  we  lead  a  frugal  life;' 
so  will  they  speak  to  the  ignorant^. 

6.  And  persons  greedily  attached  to  enjoyments 
will  preach  the  law  to  laymen  and  be  honoured  as 
if  they  possessed  the  six  transcendent  qualities. 

7.  Cruel-minded  and  wicked  men,  only  occupied 
with  household  cares,  will  enter  our  retreat  in  the 
forest  and  become  our  calumniators. 

8.  The  Tlrthikas^  themselves  bent  on  profit  and 
honour,  will  say  of  us  that  we  are  so,  and — shame  on 
such  monks  !~they  will  preach  their  own  fictions*. 


*  Dani/a-udgirana,  for  which  I  think  we  have  lo  read  da/r^a- 
udgQrana. 

*  Durmaifn. 

'  Dissenters,  as  the  foremost  of  whom   generally  appear  the 
Gainas,  from  the  Buddhist  point  of  view. 
'  Tfnbiki   vat'  ime   bhikshft   sv&ni    kSvylnt    derayu^.     Here 
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9.  Prompted  by  greed  of  profit  and  honour  they 
will  compose  SOtras  of  their  own  invention  and  then, 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  accuse  us  of  plagiarism  ^ 

10.  To  kings,  princes,  king's  peers,  as  well  as  to 
Brahmans  and  commoners,  and  to  monks  of  other 
confessions. 

1 1.  They  will  speak  evil  of  us  and  propagate  the 
Tirtha-doctrine-.  We  will  endure  all  that  out  of 
reverence  for  the  great  Seers. 

12.  And  tliose  fools  who  will  not  listen  to  us, 
shall  (sooner  or  later)  become  enlightened ^  and 
therefore  will  we  forbear  to  the  last. 

13.  In  that  dreadful,  most  terrible  period  of  fright- 
ful general  revolution  will  many  fiendish  monks  stand 
up  as  our  revilers. 

14.  Out  of  respect  for  the  Chief  of  the  world  we 
will  bear  it,  however  difficult  it  be;  girded  with  the 
girdle  of  forbearance  will  I  *  proclaim  this  Siltra. 

15.  I*  do  not  care  for  my  body  or  life,  O  Lord, 


yre  have  the  interjection  vata  (bata)  in  the  sense  of  a  nind&, 
reproach,  contempt  The  Buddhists  are  fond  of  denouncinfj^  schis- 
taatics  or  heretics  as  impostors,  and  their  works  as  forj^eries ; 
a  mode)  of  such  an  accusation  brought  forward  by  the  orthodox 
against  the  *  wicked '  monks,  the  Va^^fiputtakas,  is  to  be  found  in 
Dipava;/;:5a  V,  30  seqq. 

'  Or,  perhaps,  speak  slander  of  us.  The  term  used,  anuku//an£, 
is  unknown  to  me  fronn  other  passages,  so  that  I  have  had  recourse 
to  etymology:  anu,  afler,  ku//ana,  stamping. 

*  These  passages  are  not  very  explicit,  but  this  much  is  clear  that 
the  Tirthikas  are  somehow  akin  to  the  Buddhists,  and  distinguished 
from  monks  of  other  confession,  who  are  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of 
Bauddha  sects.  The  whole  history  of  the  church  in  India  is  one 
of  family  quarrels,  at  least  down  to  the  days  of  Hiouen  Thsang. 

*  Or.  Buddhas,  i.e.  will  sooner  or  later  die. 

■  TrakSxaye,  a  singular  which  I  do  not  feci  at  liberty  to  render 
by  a  plural 

^  Again  a  singular,  anarlhiko'smL 
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but  as  keepers  of  thine  entrusted  deposit  we  care  for 
enlightenment. 

i6.  The  Lord  himsclfknows  that  in  the  last  pericd 
there  are  (to  be)  wicked  monks  who  do  not  under- 
stand mysterious  speech'. 

17.  One  will  have  to  bear  frowning  looks,  re- 
peated disavowal  (or  concealment),  expulsion  from 
the  monasteries,  many  and  manifold  abuses^ 

18.  Yet  mindful  of  the  command  of  the  Lord  of 
the  world  we  will  in  the  last  period  undauntedly 
proclaim  this  SOtra  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

19.  We  will  visit  towns  and  villages  everywhere, 
and  transmit  to  those  who  care  for  it  thine  entrusted 
deposit,  O  Lord, 

20.  O  Chief  of  the  world,  we  will  deliver  thy 
message  ;  be  at  ease  then,  tranquil  and  quiet,  great 
Seer. 

21.  Light  of  the  world,  thou  knowest  the  dis- 
position of  all  who  have  flocked  hither  from  every 
direction,  (and  thou  knowest  that)  we  speak  a  word 
of  truth. 


'  SandhSbfaishya,  here  rather  'conciUatory  speech;'  (his  is 
the  meaning  which  sanHhaya  sarabhSshawa  has  in  Sanskrit. 

'  The  rendering  of  the  lasL  words  bahuku/Zi  bahllvidh.aA 
is  conjeciural.  Burnour  has, '  emprisonner  et  frapper  de  diverses 
mani^res/  but  hereby  two  meanings  are  assigned  to  ku/ft. 
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MaK^jrl,  the  prince  royal,  said  to  tJic  Lord:  It  is 
difficult,  Lord,  most  difficult,  what  these  Bodhisattvas 
MahAsattvas  will  attempt  out  of  reverence  for  the 
Lord.  How  are  these  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas  to 
promulgate  this  Dharmaparyfiya  at  the  end  of  time, 
at  the  last  period  ?  Whereupon  the  Lord  answered 
Ma/(^^,  the  prince  royal :  A  Bodhisattva  Mahd- 
sattva,  Ma^/ffTjjrt,  he  who  is  to  promulgate  this  Dhar- 
maparySya  at  the  end  of  time,  at  the  last  period, 
must  be  firm  in  four  things.  In  which  things  ?  The 
Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva,  Ma«^ivri,  must  be  firm  in 
his  conduct  and  proper  sphere  if  he  wishes  to  teach 
this  DharmaparyAya.  And  how.Maw^^rl,  is  a  Bodhi- 
sattva MahSsattva  firm  in  his  conduct  and  proper 
sphere  ?  When  the  Bodhisattva  Mahisattva,  Ma«f- 
^sri,  is  patient,  meek,  has  reached  the  stage  of 
meekness ;  when  he  is  not  rash,  nor  envious ;  when, 
moreover,  Maw^uiri,  he  clings  to  no  law  whatever  and 
sees  the  real  character  of  the  laws  (or  things) ;  when 
he  is  refraining  from  investigating  and  discussing 
these  laws,  Mawo-ujrl ;  that  is  called  the  conduct  of  a 
Bodhisattva  MahSsattva.  And  what  is  the  proper 
sphere  of  a  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva,  Maw^u^I  ? 
When  the  Bodliisattva  Mahasattva,  Maw^irl,  does 
not  serve,  not  court,  not  wait  upon  kings;  does 
not  serve,  not  court,  not  wait  upon  princes;  when 
he   does    not  approacli    them  ;    when  he  does  not 
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serve,  not  court,  not  wait  upon  persons  of  an- 
other sect,  A'arakas,  Parivr^^akas,  Agivakas^  Nir- 
granthas',  nor  persons  passionately  fond  of  fine 
literature;  when  he  does  not  serve,  not  court,  not 
wait  upon  adepts  at  worldly  s[>ells^  and  votaries  of 
a  worldly  philosophy*,  nor  keep  any  intercourse  with 
them  ;  when  he  does  not  go  to  see  A'Awa'Alas,  jugglers, 
vendors  of  pork,  ix)ultcrers,  deer-hinuers,  butchers, 
actors  and  dancers,  wrestlers,  nor  resort  to  places 
whither  others  flock  for  amusement  and  sport ;  when 
he  keeps  no  intercourse  with  them  unless  from  time 
to  time  to  preach  the  law  to  them  when  they  come 
to  him,  and  that  freely*;  when  he  does  not  serve, 
not  court,  not  wait  upon  monks,  nuns,  lay  devotees, 
male  and  female,  who  are  adherents  of  the  vehicle 
of  disciples,  nor  keep  intercourse  with  them ;  when 
he  does  not  come  in  contact  with  them  at  the  place 
of  promenade  or  in  tlie  monastery,  unless  from  time 
to  time  to  preach  the  law  to  them  when  they  come 
to  him,  and  even  that  freely.  This,  Maw^ujrl,  is  the 
proper  sphere  of  a  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva. 

Again,  Ma«fu5Tl,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  does 
not  take  hold  of  some  favourable  opportunity  or 
another  to  preach  the  law  to  females  ever>'  now  and 
anon,  nor  is  he  desirous  of  repeatedly  seeing  females ; 
nor  does  he  think  it  proper  to  visit  families  and  then 
too  often  address  a  girl,  virgin,  or  young  wife,  nor 
does  he  greet  them  too  fondly  in  return.     He  does 


*  Three  kinds  of  mendicant  friars  not  t>elonging  to  the  Buddhist, 
nor  to  the  Gaina  persuasion. 

'  Gaina  monks. 

'  LokdyatamantradhSraka. 

*  Lokayatikas,  the  Sadducees  or  Epicureans  of  India. 

*  Anixritz;  Bumouf  renders  it, 'sans  m§me  s'anfiler.' 
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not  preach  the  law  to  a  hermaphrodite,  keeps  no 
intercourse  with  such  a  person,  nor  greets  too  friendly 
in  return.  He  does  not  enter  a  house  alone  in  order 
to  receive  alms,  unless  having  the  TathSgata  in  his 
thoughts.  And  when  he  happens  to  preach  the  law 
to  females,  he  does  not  do  so  by  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  law.  far  less  by  passionate  attachment 
to  a  woman.  When  he  is  preaching,  he  does  not 
display  his  row  of  teeth,  let  alone  a  quick  emotion 
on  his  physiognomy.  He  addresses  no  novice,  male 
or  female,  no  nun,  no  monk,  no  young  boy,  no  young 
girl,  nor  enters  upon  a  conversation  with  them ;  he 
shows  no  great  readiness  in  answering  their  address ', 
nor  cares  to  give  too  frequent  answers.  Thi.s,  Ma«- 
^sr\,  is  called  the  first  proper  sphere  of  a  Bodhisattva 
Mah^sattva. 

Further, Mawfiurl,  a  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  looks 
upon  all  laws  (and  things)  as  void ;  he  sees  them 
duly  established',  remaining  unaltered,  as  they  are 
in  reality,  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  not  to  be  moved 
backward,  unchangeable,  existing  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word  (or  in  an  absolute  sense),  having  the 
nature  of  space,  escaping  explanation  and  expression 
by  means  of  common  speech,  not  born,  composed  and 
simple,  aggregated  and  isolated^  not  expressible  in 
words,  independently  established,  manifesting  them- 


'  PratisamUpanaguruka,  lilerally  'making  much  of  return- 
ing (one's)  addressing.' 

*  Yalhavalpraiish/Aildn,  avipartlaslhSyino  yathabhutan,  &c.  Bur- 
nouf  adds,  'privies  de  loute  essence,'  i.e.  nirJimakSn. 

*  In  the  rendering  of  the  last  four  terms  I  have  followed  Burnouf, 
as  ihe  reading  in  the  Camb.  MS.  is  evidently  corrupt:  asam- 
fikri'tinasawlSndsammanSsannabhJIapena  pravyahr/tan. 
The  original  reading  may  have  been  asaMskri'tan  nasawiskr/- 
t&n,  not  composed,  not  simple;  n&saman  na  sam^n,  not  unlike 
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selves  owing  to  a  perversion  of  perception.  In  this 
way  then.  Maw^Jil,  the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva 
constantly  views  all  laws,  and  if  he  abides  in  this 
course,  he  remains  in  his  own  sphere.  This.  Ma«- 
£Vst\,  is  the  second  proper  sphere  of  a  Bodhisattva 
MahSsattva. 

And  in  order  to  expound  this  matter  in  greater 
detail,  the  Lord  uttered  the  following  stanzas  : 

1.  The  Bodhisattva  who,  undaunted  and  un- 
abashed, wishes  to  set  forth  this  Sfttra  in  the 
dreadful  period  hereafter, 

2.  Must  keep  to  his  course  (of  duty)  and  proper 
sphere ;  he  must  be  retired  and  pure,  constantly 
avoid  intercourse  with  kings  and  princes. 

3.  Nor  should  he  keep  up  intercourse  with  king's 
servants,  nor  with  A'Aw/Zalas,  jugglers,  and  Tlrthikas 
in  generals 

4.  He  ought  not  to  court  conceited  men,  but 
catechise  such  as  keep  to  the  religion^  He  must 
also  avoid  such  monks  as  follow  the  precepts  of  the 
Arhat\  and  immoral  men. 

5.  I  f c  must  be  constant  In  avoiding  a  nun  who 
is  fond  of  banter  and  chatter;  he  must  also  avoid 
notoriously  loose  female  lay  devotees. 

6.  He  should  shun  any  intercourse  with  such 
female  lay  devotees  as  seek  their  highest  happiness 


(Le.  equal  to  all),  nor  like;  or,  nasamtSn  {in  grammatical  Santk. 
n^sato]  na  samlSn,  not  non-exi^lent,  not  existent 

'  Bumouf  adds,  'ceux  qui  vendent  des  liqueurs  fermcnl^es,' 
which  is  wanting  in  my  MS. :  kutu^hir  mush^kai^Mpi  tirlhikaii- 
Hp\  sarvaraA. 

'  According  to  the  reading,  vinayed  agamastbtl&(n).  K  mar- 
ginal reading  has  vinayena*',  a  reading  followed  by  Burnouf, 

'  Or,  Arhats:  ArhantasaOTmatS(ii)  bhjkhshiin.  The  (?ain.LS 
are  meanu 
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in  this  transient  world.     This  is  called  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

7.  But  when  one  comes  to  him  to  question  him 
about  the  law  for  the  sake  of  superior  enlighten- 
ment, he  should,  at  any  time,  speak  freely,  always 
firm  and  undaunted. 

8.  He  shovild  have  no  intercourse  with  women 
and  hermaphrodites;  he  should  also  shun  the  young 
wives  and  girls  in  families. 

9.  He  must  never  address  them  to  ask  after 
their  health'.  He  must  also  avoid  intercourse  with 
vendors  of  pork  and  mutton, 

10.  With  any  persons  who  slay  animals  of  various 
kind  for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  with  such  as  sell  meat 
he  should  avoid  having  any  intercourse. 

11.  He  must  shun  the  society  of  whoremongers, 
players,  musicians,  wrestlers,  and  other  people  of 
that  sort 

13.  He  should  not  frequent  whores,  nor  other 
sensual  persons ;  he  must  avoid  any  exchange  of 
civility  with  them. 

13.  And  when  the  sage  has  to  preach  for  a 
woman,  he  should  not  enter  into  an  apartment  with 
her  alone,  nor  stay  to  banter. 

14.  When  he  has  often  to  enter  a  village  in  quest 
of  food,  he  must  have  another  monk  with  him  or 
constantly  think  of  the  Buddha. 

15.  Herewith  have  I  shown  the  first  sphere  of 
proper  conduct^  Wise  are  they  who,  keeping  this 
SOtra  in  memory,  live  according  to  it 

16.  And  when  one  observes^  no  law  at  all,  low. 


^  Kauialyam  hSsa  priiiMlum.     I  take  bSsa  to  stand  for  fisa 
(Sansk.  dsSm),  if  it  be  no  errur  for  lasa  (Sansk.  tdsim). 
'  A^&rago^aro  h)-  esba.  *  A'arate. 
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superior  or  mean,  composed  or  uncomposed,  real  or 
not  real ; 

17.  When  the  wise  man  does  not  remark.  *  This 
is  a  woman,'  nor  marks, '  This  is  a  man  ;'  when  in 
searching  he  finds  no  laws  (or  things),  because  they 
have  never  existed ; 

18.  This  is  called  the  observance*  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas  in  general.  Now  listen  to  me  when  1  set 
forth  what  should  be  their  proper  sphere. 

19.  All  laws  (i.e.  the  laws,  the  things)  have  been 
declared  to  be  non-existing,  not  appearing,  not  pro- 
duced, void,  immovable,  everlasting ;  this  is  called 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  wise. 

20.  They  have  been  divided  into  existing  and 
non-existing,  real  and  unreal,  by  those  who  had 
wrong  notions ;  other  laws  also,  of  permanency,  of 
being  produced,  of  birth  from  something  already 
produced  ^  are  wrongly  assumed. 

21.  Let  (the  Bodhisattva)  be  concentrated  in  mind, 
attentive,  ever  firm  as  the  peak  of  Mount  Sumeru, 
and  in  such  a  state  (of  mind)  look  u[X)n  all  laws  (and 
things)  as  having  the  nature  of  space'*, 

22.  Permanently  equal  to  space,  without  essence, 
immovable,  without  substantiality*.  These,  indeed, 
are  the  laws,  all  and  for  ever.  This  is  called  the 
proper  sphere  of  the  wise. 

23.  The  monk  observing  this  rule  of  conduct  given 
by  me  may,  after  my  extinction,  promulgate  this 
Siitra  in  the  world,  and  shall  feel  no  depression, 

24.  Let  the  sage  first,  for  some  time,  coerce  his 

%(?&iida  bhAti  <Sansk.^gUd  bhQiU). 

*  I.e.  as  being  void. 

*  Satycna;  in  the  margin  &tmanfi. 
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thoughts,  exercise  meditation  with  complete  absorp- 
tion, and  correctly  perform  all  that  is  required  for 
attaining  spiritual  insight*,  and  then,  after  rising  (from 
his  pious  meditation),  preach  with  unquailing  mind. 

25.  The  kings  of  this  earth  and  the  princes  who 
listen  to  the  law  protect  him.  Others  also,  both 
laymen  (or  burghers)  and  Brahmans,  will  be  found 
together  in  his  congregation. 

Further,  Mawj^ijrl.  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva 
who,  after  the  complete  extinction  of  the  TathSgata 
at  the  end  of  time,  the  last  period,  the  last  five 
hundred  years'*,  when  the  true  law  is  m  a  state  of 
decay,  is  going  to  propound  this  DharmaparyA>'a, 
must  be  in  a  peaceful  state  (of  mind)  and  then  preach 
the  law,  whether  he  knows  it  by  heart  or  has  it  in 
a  book.  In  his  .sermon  he  will  not  be  too  prone  to 
carping  at  others,  not  blame  other  preaching  friars, 
not  speak  scandal  nor  propagate  scandal.  He  does 
not  mention  by  name  odier  monks,  adherents  of 
the  vehicle  of  disciples,  to  propagate  scandal.  He 
cherishes  even  no  hostile  feelings  against  them, 
because  he  is  in  a  peaceful  state.  All  who  come,  one 
after  the  other,  to  hear  the  sermon  he  receives  widi 
benevolence,  and  preaches  the  law  to  them  without 
invidiousness^     He  refrains  from  entering  upon  a 


^ 


'  Kalena  A)  ^iuayamilu  (Sansk.  °j'amat)  pawi/ilaA  pravHayanaffi 
tatha  gha//ayitv3,  vipajyidharmam  imu  sarva  yoniso  utthSya,  &c. 
I  take  gha//ayitva  in  ihe  sense  of  gha/ayilvd=yuklvS. 

"  I.e.  m  the  latter  part  of  llic  millennium.  According  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Buddha  in  A'ulla\*agga  X,  i,  6,  the  true  law 
(Sadilhamma)  is  10  stand  a  millennium^  though  at  the  same 
lime,  owing  to  ilie  institution  of  female  monks,  the  number  of 
J  000  years  should  be  reduced  to  half. 

'  AnuparigrShikayS,  ananyusftAanayS  dharmam  derayati ;  *'sfl'ta- 
nayS  is  certainly  wrong;  cf.  stanza  30  below. 
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dispute ;  but  if  he  is  asked  a  question,  he  does  not 
answer  in  the  way  of  (those  who  follow)  the  vehicle 
of  disciples'  ;  on  the  contrary',  he  answers  as  if  he 
had  attained  Buddha-knowledge. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

26.  The  wise  man-  is  always  at  ease^,  and  in  that 
state  he  preaches  the  law,  seated  on  an  elevated 
pulpit  which  has  been  prepared  for  him  on  a  clean 
and  pretty  spot. 

27.  He  puts  on  a  clean,  nice,  red  robe,  dyed  with 
good  colours*,  and  a  black  woollen  garment  and 
a  long  undergarment ; 

28.  Having  duly  washed  his  feet  and  rubbed  his* 
head  and  face  with  smooth  ointments',  he  ascends 
the  pulpit,  which  is  provided  with  a  footbank  and 
covered  with  pieces  of  fine  cloth  of  various  sorts, 
and  sits  down. 

29.  When  he  is  thus  seated  on  the  preacher's 
pulpit  and  all  who  have  gathered  round  him  are 


'  Sr&vakaySnena.  Ii  is  instruclive  to  see  that  the  Buddha 
here  espouses  the  party  of  the  great  vehicle. 

"  I.e.  preacher,  minister  of  religion.  The  word  used,  pant/ita, 
has  passed  into  the  languages  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  the 
sense  of  a  minister  of  religion. 

'  Sukhasthiia.  vrhich  in  the  preceding  passage  I  have  rendered 
by  '  being  in  a  peaceful  stale,'  because  there  the  mental  state  is 
more  prominent. 

*  ATauksham  ^  so  i^ivara  prSvaritvd  suraktarangam  supraxas- 
tarahgaiA. 

*  According  to  the  ten  commandments  (Dasajlla)  the  use  of 
ointments  is  forbidden  to  the  monks,  but  the  preacher  need  not  be 
a  monastic  man.  In  Ncp41  it  is  the  Vt^ra-.^Hrya  who  devotes 
liimself  to  the  active  ministry  of  religion;  see  Hodgson's  Essay's, 
p.  5a. 
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attentive,  he  proceeds  to  deliver  many  discourses, 
pleasing  by  variety,  before  monks  and  nuns, 

30.  Before  male  and  female  lay  devotees,  kings 
and  princes.  The  wise  man  always  (takes  care  to) 
deliver  a  sermon  diversified  in  its  contents  and 
sweet,  free  from  invidiousness^ 

31.  If  occasionally  he  is  asked  some  question, 
even  after  he  has  commenced,  he  will  explain  the 
matter  anew  in  regular  order,  and  he  will  explain  it 
in  such  away  that  his  hearers  gain  enlightenment. 

32.  The  wise  man  is  indefatigable ;  not  even  the 
thought  of  fatigue  will  rise  in  him ;  he  knows  no 
listlessness,  and  so  displays  to  the  assembly  the 
strength  of  charity. 

33.  Day  and  night  the  wise  man  preaches  this 
sublime  law  with  myriads  of  ko/is  of  illustrations; 
he  edifies  and  satisfies  his  audience  witiiout  ever 
requiring  anything, 

34.  Solid  food,  soft  food,  nourishment  and  drink, 
cloth,  couches,  robes,  medicaments  for  the  sick,  all 
this  does  not  occupy  his  thoughts,  nor  does  he  want 
anything  from  the  congregation. 

35.  On  the  contrary,  the  wise  man  is  always 
thinking;  How  can  I  and  these  beings  become 
Buddhas  ?  I  will  preach  this  true  law,  upon  which 
the  happiness  of  all  beings  depends^,  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  world. 

36.  The  monk  who,  after  my  extinction,  shall 
preach  in  this  way,  without  envy,  shall  not  meet 
with  trouble,  impediment,  grief  or  despondency. 

37.  Nobody   shall    frighten  him,   beat   or   blame 


*  AnanyasQyantu;  perhaps  we  must  read  anabhyasfiyantu. 

*  Etat  saniaaaivasukhopadhdnam  saddharmaw  j-rSvemi  hil^ya  loke. 
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him ;  never  shall  he  be  driven  away,  because  he  is 
firm  in  the  strength  of  forbearance. 

38.  The  wise  man  who  is  peaceful,  so  disposed 
as  I  have  Just  said,  possesses  hundreds  of  ko/is  of 
advantages,  so  many  that  one  would  not  be  able 
to  enumerate  them  in  hundreds  of  ^ons. 

Again,  Mawfui^rl,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva 
who  lives  after  the  extinction  of  the  TathSgata  at 
the  end  of  time  when  the  true  law  is  in  decay,  the 
Botlhisattva  MahSsattva  who  keeps  this  Sfttra  is  not 
envious,  not  false,  not  deceitful ;  he  does  not  speak 
disparagingly  of  other  adherents  of  the  vehicle  of 
Bodhisattvas,  nor  defame,  nor  humble  them.  He 
does  not  bring  forward  the  shortcomings  of  other 
monks,  nuns,  male  and  female  lay  devotees,  neither 
of  the  adherents  of  the  vehicle  of  disciples  nor  of 
those  of  the  vehicle  of  PratyekabuUdhas.  He  does 
not  say;  You  young  men  of  good  family,  you  arc  far 
off  from  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment;  you  give 
proof  of  not  having  arrived  at  it ;  jou  are  too  Bckle 
in  your  doings  and  not  capable  of  acquiring  true 
knowledge.  He  does  not  in  this  way  bring  forward 
the  shortcomings  of  any  adherent  of  the  vehicle  of  the 
Bodhisatt\*as.  Nor  docs  he  show  any  delight  in  dis- 
putes about  the  law,  or  engage  in  disputes  about  the 
law.  and  he  never  abandons  the  strength  of  charity 
towards  all  beings.  In  respect  to  all  Tathdgatas  he 
feels  as  if  they  were  his  fathers,  and  in  respect  to  all 
Bodhisattvas  as  if  they  were  his  masters.  And  as 
to  the  Bodhisattvas  Mahisattvas  in  all  directions  of 
space,  he  is  assiduous  in  paying  homage  to  them  by 
good  will  and  respect.  When  he  preaches  the  law, 
he  preaches  no  less  and  no  more  than  the  law,  with- 
out partial  predilection  for  (any  part  of)  the  law,  and 
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he  does  not  show  greater  favour  to  one  tlian  to 
another,  even  from  love  of  the  law. 

Such,  MaK^i.fH,  is  the  third  quality  with  which 
a  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva  is  endowed  who  is  to 
expound  this  Dharmapary^ya  after  the  extinction 
of  the  TathSgala  at  the  end  of  time  when  the  true 
law  is  in  decay;  who  will  live  at  ease'  and  not  be 
annoyed  in  the  exposition  of  this  Dharmaparyaya. 
And  in  the  synod*  he  will  have  allies,  and  he  will 
find  auditors  at  his  sermons  who  will  listen  to  this 
Dharmapar)a\'a,  believe,  accept,  keep,  read,  pene- 
trate, write  it  and  cause  it  to  be  written,  and  who, 
after  it  has  been  written  and  a  volume  made  of  it» 
will  honour,  respect,  esteem,  and  worship  it. 

This  said  the  Lord,  and  thereafter  he,  the  Sugata, 
the  Master,  added  the  following : 

39.  The  wise  man,  the  preacher,  who  wishes  to 
expound  this  Sfitra  must  absolutely  renounce  false- 
hood, pride,  calumny,  and  envy. 

40.  He  should  never  speak  a  disparaging  word  of 
anybody;  never  engage  in  a  dispute  on  religious 
belief;  never  say  to  such  as  are  guilty  of  short- 
comings, You  will  not  obtain  superior  knowledge. 

41.  He  is  always  sincere,  mild,  forbearing;  (as)  a 
(true)  son  of  Sugata  he  will  repeatedly  preach  the 
law  without  any  feeling  of  vexation. 

42.  *The  Bodhisattvas  in  all  directions  of  space, 
who  out  of  compassion  for  creatures  are  moving  in 
the  world,  are  my  teachers  ;*  (thus  thinking)  the  wise 
man  respects  them  as  his  masters. 


*  Sukh)'a[m]  sparxam  viharati,  which  answers  lo  the  PfiU 
phrase  ph^su  viharati. 
'  DharmasahgttySm, 
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43.  Cherishing  the  memory  of  the  Buddhas,  the 
supreme  amongst  men,  he  will  always  feel  towards 
them  as  if  they  were  his  fathers,  and  by  forsaking  all 
idea  of  pride  he  will  escape  hindrance. 

44.  The  wise  man  who  has  heard  this  law,  should 
be  constant  in  observing  it.  If  he  earnestly  strives 
after  a  peaceful  life,  ko/is  of  beings  will  surely  pro- 
tect him. 

Further,  Maw^Jrl,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva, 
living  at  the  time  of  destruction  of  the  true  law  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Tathfigata.  who  is  desirous  of 
keeping  this  DharmaparyAya,  should  live  as  far  as 
possible  away  from  laymen  and  friars,  and  lead  a  life 
of  diarity.  He  must  feel  affection  for  all  beings  who 
are  striving  for  enlightenment  and  therefore  make  this 
reflection  :  To  be  sure,  they  are  greatly  perverted  in 
mind,  those  beings  who  do  not  hear,  nor  perceive,  nor 
understand  the  skilfulness  and  the  mystery'  of  the 
Tathigata,  who  do  not  inquire  for  it,  nor  believe  in  it, 
nor  even  are  willing  to  believe  in  it.  Of  course,  these 
beings  do  not  penetrate,  nor  understand  this  Dharma- 
parydya.  Nevertheless  will  I,  who  have  attained* 
this  supreme,  perfect  knowledge,  powerfully*  bend  to 
it  the  mind  of  every  one,  whatever  may  be  the  position 
he  occupies,  and  bring  about  that  he  accepts,  under- 
stands, and  arrives  at  full  ripeness. 

By  possessing  also  tliis  fourth  qualit)-,  Maw^jrl, 
a  Bodhisattva  Mah4sattva,  who  is  to  expound  the 
law  after  the  extinction  of  the  Tath&gata,  will  be 


*  Sandhfibhflsbita. 

*  Abhisarobudhya. 

*  Balcna;  in  the  margin  added  by  a  later  hand,  r/dd hi;  this  Is 
the  reading  followed  by  Burnouf,  'par  la  force  de  mes  faculty 
Burnaiureltes.' 

[..3  T 
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unmolested,  honoured,  respected,  esteemed,  vene- 
rated by  monks,  nuns,  and  lay  devotees,  male  and 
female,  by  kings,  princes,  ministers,  king's  officers, 
by  citizens  and  country*  people,  by  Brahmans  and 
laymen  ;  the  gods  of  the  sky  will,  full  of  faith,  follow 
his  track  to  hear  the  law.  and  the  angels  will  follow 
his  track  to  protect  him  ;  whether  he  is  in  a  village 
or  in  a  monastery,  they  will  approach  him  day  and 
night  to  put  questions  about  the  law,  and  they  will 
be  satisfied,  charmed  with  his  explanation.  For 
this  DharmaparySya,  Maw/us-rl,  has  been  blessed  by 
all  Buddhas.  With  the  past,  future,  and  present 
Tathdgata.  Maw^jrl,  this  DharmaparySya  is  for 
ever  blessed.  Precious*  in  all  worlds,  Ma/l^^,  is 
the  sound,  rumour,  or  mentioning  of  this  Dharma- 
pary&ya. 

It  is  a  case,  Ma«^jrt,  similar  to  that  of  a  king, 
a  ruler  of  armies,  who  by  force  has  conquered 
his  own  kingdom,  whereupon  other  kings,  his 
adversaries,  wage  war  against  him.  That  ruler 
of  armies  has  soldiers  of  various  description  to 
fight  with  various  enemies.  As  the  king  sees  those 
soldiers  fighting,  he  is  delighted  with  their  gal- 
lantT)',  enraptured,  and  in  his  delight  and  rapture 
he  makes  to  his  soldiers  several  donations,  such  as 
villages  and  village  grounds,  towns  and  grounds  of 
a  town;  garments  and  head-gear;  hand-ornaments, 
necklaces,  gold  threads,  earrings,  strings  of  pearls, 
bullion,  gold,  gems,  pearls,  lapis  lazuli,  conch-shells, 
stones (?),  corals;  he,  moreover,  gives  elephants, 
horses,  cars,  foot  soldiers,  male  and  female  slaves, 
vehicles,  and  litters.  But  to  none  he  makes  a  present 


of  his  crown  jewel,  because  that  jewel  only  fits  on 
the  head  of  a  king.  Were  the  king  to  give  away 
that  crown  jewel,  then  that  whole  royal  army,  con- 
sisting of  four  divisions,  would  be  astonislied  and 
amazed.  In  die  same  manner,  Maw^jri,  the  TathA- 
gata,  the  Arhat,  &c.,  exercises  the  reign  of  righteous- 
ness (and  of  the  law)  in  the  triple  world  which  he  has 
conquered  by  the  power  of  his  arm  and  the  power  of 
his  virtue.  His  triple  world  is  assailed  by  Mdra, 
the  Evil  One.  Then  the  Aryas,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Tath&gata,  fight  with  Mara.  Then,  Man£Msr\,  the 
king  of  the  law,  the  lord  of  the  law.  expounds  to 
the  Arj'as,  his  soldiers,  whom  he  sees  fighting,  hun- 
dred thousands  of  SOtras  in  order  to  encourage  the 
four  classes.  He  gives  them  the  city  of  NirvA/;a. 
the  great  city  of  the  law  ;  he  allures  them  with  dtat 
city  of  NirvSwa.  but  he  does  not  preach  to  them  such 
a  Dharmapary'^ya  as  this.  Just  as  in  that  case. 
Ma«^^,  that  king,  ruler  of  armies,  astonished  at 
the  great  valour  of  his  soldiers  in  battle  gives  them 
all  his  property,  at  last  even  his  crown  jewel,  and 
just  as  that  crown  jewel  has  been  kept  by  the  king 
on  his  head  to  the  last,  so,  Ma;7^url,  the  TathA- 
gata,  the  Arhat,  &c.,  who  as  the  great  king  of  the 
law  in  the  triple  world  exercises  his  sway  with  jus- 
tice, when  he  sees  disciples  and  Bodhisattvas  fighting 
against  the  M4ra  of  fancies  or  the  M4ra  of  sinful 
inclinations,  and  when  he  sees  that  by  fighting  they 
have  destroyed  affection,  hatred,  and  infatuation, 
overcome  the  triple  world  and  conquered  all  Mdras. 
is  satisfied,  and  in  his  satisfaction  he  expounds  to 
those  noble  (^rya)  soldiers  this Dharmaparydya  which 
meets  opposition  in  all  the  world,  the  unbelief  of  all 
the  world,  a  DharmaparySya  never  before  preached, 
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never  before  explained.  And  the  TathSgata  bestows 
on  all  disciples  the  noble  crown  jewel,  that  most 
exalted  crown  jewel  which  brings  omniscience  to  all. 
For  this,  Maw^u^ri,  is  the  supreme  preaching  of  the 
Tath4gatas ;  this  is  the  last  DharmaparySya  of  the 
Talh3.gatas ;  this  is  the  most  profound  discourse  on 
the  law,  a  Dharmapary&ja  meeting  opposition  in  all 
the  world.  In  the  same  manner,  Ma/z^jrl,  as  that 
king  of  righteousness  and  ruler  of  armies  took  off 
the  crown  jewel  which  he  had  kept  so  long  a  time 
and  gave  it  (at  last)  to  the  soldiers,  so,  Ma«^i-frt,  the 
Tathdgata  now  reveals  this  long-kept  mystery  of 
the  law  exceeding  all  others,  (the  mystery)  which 
must  be  known  by  the  Tathdgatas. 

And  in  order  to  elucidate  this  matter  more  in 
detail,  the  Lord  on  that  occasion  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

45.  Always  displaying  the  strength  of  charity, 
always  filled  with  compassion  for  all  creatures,  ex- 
pounding this  law,  the  Sugatas  have  approved  this 
exalted  Siitra. 

46.  The  laymen,  as  well  as  the  mendicant  friars, 
and  the  Bodhisattvas  who  shall  live  at  the  end  of 
time,  must  all  show  the  strength  of  charity,  lest  those 
who  hear  the  law  reject  it 

47.  But  I,  when  I  shall  have  reached  enlighten- 
ment and  be  established  in  TathAgataship,  will 
initiate  (others),  and  after  having  initiated  disciples' 
preach  everywhere  this  superior  enlightenment. 

48.  It  is  (a  case)  like  that  of  a  king,  ruler  of 
armies,  who  gives  to  his  soldiers  various  things, 
gold,  elephants,  horses,  cars,  foot  soldiers ;  he  also 


Tato  npancshyi  up^yayitvS  samxrSvayishje  imam  agrabodhim. 
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gfives  towns  and  villages,  in  token  of  his  content- 
ment, 

49.  In  his  satisfaction  he  ^ves  to  some  hand- 
oraaments,  silver  and  jjold  thread;  pearls,  gems, 
conch-shells,  stones  (?),  coral ;  he  also  gives  slaves  of 
various  description. 

50.  But  when  he  is  struck  with  the  incomparable 
daring  of  one  amongst  the  soldiers,  he  says :  Thou 
hast  admirably  done  this  ;  and,  taking  off  his  crown, 
makes  him  a  present  of  the  jewel. 

51.  Likewise  do  I,  the  Buddha,  the  king  of  the 
law,  I  who  have  the  force  of  patience  and  a  large 
treasure  of  wisdom,  with  justice  govern  the  whole 
world,  benign,  compassionate,  and  pitiful. 

52.  And  seeing  how  the  creatures  are  in  trouble, 
I  pronounce  thousands  of  ko/is  of  Siitrdntas,  when 
I  perceive  the  heroism  of  those  living  beings  who 
by  pure-mindedness  overcome  the  sinful  inclinations 
of  the  world. 

53.  And  the  king  of  the  law,  the  great  physician, 
who  expounds  hundreds  of  ko/is  of  ParySyas,  when 
he  recognises  that  creatures  are  strong,  shows  them 
this  SOtra,  comparable  to  a  crown  jewel. 

54.  This  is  the  last  Sdtra  proclaimed  in  the  world, 
the  most  eminent  of  all  my  SOtras,  which  I  have 
always  kept  and  never  divulged.  Now  I  am  going 
to  make  it  known  ;  listen  all. 

55.  There  are  four  qualities  to  be  acquired  by 
those  who  at  the  period  after  my  extinction  desire 
supreme  enlightenment  and  perform  my  charge'. 
The  qualities  are  such  as  follows. 

56.  The  wise  man  knows   no  vexation,  trouble. 


*  Vyaparana. 
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sickness  ;  the  colour  of  his  skin  is  not  blackish  ;  nor 
(.Iocs  he  dwell  in  a  miserable  town. 

57.  The  great  Sage  has  always  a  pleasant  look. 
deserves  to  be  honoured,  as  if  he  were  tlie  TathS- 
gata  himself,  and  little  angels  shall  constantly  be  his 
attendants. 

5S.  His  body  can  never  be  hurt  by  weapons, 
poison,  sticks,  or  clods,  and  the  movith  of  the  man 
who  utters  a  word  of  abuse  against  him  shall  be 
closed. 

59.  He  is  a  friend  to  all  creatures  in  the  world. 
He  goes  all  over  the  eardi  as  a  light,  dissipating  the 
gloom  of  many  ko^is  of  creatures,  he  who  keeps  this 
Sdtra  after  my  extinction. 

60.  In  his  sleep  he  sees  visions  in  the  shape  of 
Buddha ;  he  sees  monks  and  nuns  appearing  on 
thrones  and  proclaiming  the  many-sided  law. 

61.  He  sees  in  his  dream  gods  and  goblins,  (nu- 
merous) as  the  sands  of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as 
demons  and  NAgas  of  many  kinds,  who  lift  their 
joined  hands  and  to  whom  he  expounds  the  emi- 
nent law. 

62.  He  sees  in  his  dream  the  Tathagata  preaching 
tlie  law  to  many  ko/is  of  beings  witli  lovely  voice, 
the  Lord  with  golden  colour. 

63.  And  he  stands  there  with  joined  hands  glori- 
fying the  Seer,  the  highest  of  men,  whilst  the  G'ma., 
the  great  physician,  is  expounding  the  law  to  the 
four  classes. 

64.  And  he,  glad  to  have  heart!  the  law,  joyfully 
ixiys  his  worship,  and  after  having  soon  reached  the 
knowledge  which  never  slides  back,  he  obtains,  in 
dream,  magical  spells. 

65.  And  the  Lord  of  the  world,  perceiving  his  good 
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intention,  announces  to  him  his  destiny  of  becoming 
a  leader  amongst  men  :  Young  man  of  good  family 
(says  he),  thou  shalt  here  reach  in  future  supreme, 
holy  knowledge. 

66.  Thou  shalt  have  a  large  field  and  four  classes 
(of  hearers),  even  as  myself,  that  respectfully  and 
with  joined  hands  shall  hear  from  thee  the  vast  and 
faultless  law. 

67.  Again  he  sees  his  own  person  occupied  with 
meditating  on  the  law  in  mountain  caverns  ;  and 
by  meditating  he  attains  the  very  nature  of  the 
law  and,  on  obtaining  complete  absorption,  sees 
the  Gina.. 

68.  And  after  seeing  in  his  dream  the  gold- 
coloured  one,  him  who  displays  a  hundred  hallowed 
signs,  he  hears  the  law,  whereafter  he  preaches  it  in 
the  assembly.     Such  is  his  dream. 

69.  And  in  his  dream  he  also  forsakes  his  whole 
realm,  harem,  and  numerous  kinsfolk ;  renouncing 
all  pleasures  he  leaves  home  (to  become  an  ascetic), 
and  betakes  himself  to  the  place  of  the  terrace  of 
enlightenment. 

70.  There,  seated  upon  a  throne  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree  to  seek  enlightenment,  he  will',  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  days,  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  TadiAgatas. 

71.  On  having  reached  enlightenment  he  will  rise 
up  from  that  place  to  move  forward  the  faultless 
wheel  and  preach  the  law  during  an  inconceivable 
number  of  thousands  of  ko/is  of  /Eons. 

72.  After  having  revealed  perfect  enlightenment 
and  led  many  ko/is  of  beings  to  perfect  rest,  he 


'  Anuprapsyate. 
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himself  will  be  extinguished  like  a  lamp  when  the  oil 
is  exhausted.     So  is  that  vision. 

73.  Endless,  Maw^ghosha,  are  the  advantages 
which  constantly  are  his  who  at  the  end  of  time 
shall  expound  this  Sllitra  of  superior  enlightenment 
that  I  have  perfectly  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

tSSUnCG   OF   BODHISATTVAS   FROM   THE  CAPS  OF 
THE   EAKTH. 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  Bodhisatn^as  Mah&sattvas 
who  had  flocked  from  oiher  worlds.  Bodhisattvas 
eight  (times)  equal  to  the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges  * 
then  rose  from  the  assembled  circle.  Their  joined 
hands  stretched  out  towards  the  Lord  to  pay  him 
homage,  ihey  said  to  him  :  I  f  the  Lord  will  allow  us, 
we  also  would,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Lord,  reveal 
this  Dharmapar^'Aya  in  this  Saha-world ;  we  would 
read,  write,  worship  it,  and  wholly  devote  ourselves' 
to  that  law.  Therefore,  O  Lord,  deign  to  grant  to  us 
also  this  Dharmaparjdya.  And  the  Lord  answered : 
Nay,  young  men  of  good  family,  why  should  you 
occupy  yourselves  with  this  task  ?  I  have  here  in 
this  Saha-world  thousands  of  Bodhisattvas  equal  to 
the  sands  of  sixty  Ganges  rivers,  forming  the  train 
of  one  Bodhisattva ;  and  of  such  Bodhisattvas  there 
is  a  number  equal  to  the  sands  of  sixty  Ganges  rivers, 
each  of  these  Bodhisattvas  having  an  equal  number 


'  The  text  has  ash/au  Gang^nadivalikSsam&  BodhU 
satvSs.  Burnouf  renders  the  passage  bj*  'en  nombrc  ^al  K  cclui 
des  sables  de  bait  Ganges.*  Perhaps  we  must  understand  eight  10 
mean  eigbt  thousand,  just  as  e.  g.  Dipavamsa  VI,  98  the  word 
eigfa^-lbur  denotes  eighiy-four  thousand. 

'  Yogam  Spad/emabi. 
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in  their  train,  who  at  the  end  of  time,  at  die  last 
period  after  my  extinction,  shall  keep,  read,  proclaim 
this  Dharmapar)-dya. 

No  sooner  had  the  Lord  uttered  these  words  than 
the  Saha-world  burst  open  on  every  side,  and  from 
within  the  clefts  arose  many  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  Hodhisattvas  with  gold-coloured 
bodies  and  the  thirt)-two  characteristic  sigtis  of  a 
great  man,  who  had  been  staying  in  the  element  of 
ether  underneatli  this  great  earth,  close  to  this  Saha- 
world.  These  then  on  hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  up  from  below  the  earth.  Each  of  these  Bodhi- 
sattvas  had  a  train  of  thousands  of  Bodhisattvas 
sim  ilar  to  the  sands  of  sixtj*  Ganges  *  rivers ;  (each  had) 
a  troop,  a  great  troop,  as  teacher  of  a  troop.  Of  such 
Bodhisattvas  Mah^sattvas  having  a  troop,  a  great 
troop,  as  teachers  of  a  troop,  there  were  hundred 
thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  equal  to  the  sands  of 
sixty  Ganges*  rivers,  who  emerged  from  the  gaps 
of  the  earth  in  this  Saha-world.  Much  more  there 
were  to  be  found  of  Bodhisattvas  Mahisattvas 
having  a  train  of  Bodhisattvas  similar  to  the  sands 
of  fifty  Ganges  rivers  ;  much  more  there  were  to  be 
found  of  Bodhisattvas  Mah^attvas  having  a  train 
of  Bodhisattvas  similar  to  the  sands  of  forty  Ganges 

rivers ;  of  30^  20,  10,  5,  4,  3,  2,  i  Ganges  river;  of 
1  I  1  j^   1^  ^     1    _i_      1      1 I 1 

i*  **  e'  ll»'   so*  60'    tuO*   lOVO'   lUU.MKt'   Itl.UOO.fHM'  VXl  kIO.CMM.OOO'  lOOO  m  U.O[K>,IWt' 


*  Or,  a  train  of  sixt^  thousand  Bodliuiattvaa  similar  to  the  sands 
or  llie  river  Ganges. 

•  Shash/y  eva,  which  is  ungrammatical,  for  ghash/ir  cva,  or 
it  is  a  corrupt  reading. 

'  The  text  goes  on  r«|>eattng  the  same  words,  save  the  difference 
of  number ;  I  have  given  the  contents  in  a  shortened  form. 
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Ganges.  Much  more  there  were  to  be  found  of 
Bodhisattvas  Mahasattvas  having  a  train  of  many 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Bodhisattvas  ; 
of  one  ko/i ;  of  one  hundred  thousand  ;  of  one  thou- 
sand; of  500;  of  400;  of  300;  of  200;  of  100;  of 
50 :  of  40 ;  of  30 :  of  20 :  of  10 ;  of  5.  4.  3.  a.  Much 
more  there  were  to  be  found  of  Bodhisattvas  Mahd- 
sattvas  having  one  follower.  Much  more  there  were 
to  be  found  of  Bodhisattvas  Mah&sattvas  standing 
isolated.  They  cannot  be  numbered,  counted,  calcu- 
lated, compared,  known  by  occult  science,  the  Bodhi- 
satt\'as  Mahasattvas  who  emerged  from  the  gaps  of 
the  earth  to  appear  in  this  Saha- world.  And  after 
they  had  successively  emerged  they  went  up  to  the 
Stupa  of  precious  substances  which  stood  in  the  sky, 
where  the  Lord  PrabhQtaratna.the  extinct  TathSgata. 
was  seated  along  with  the  Lord  *S*Akyamuni  on  the 
throne.  Whereafter  they  saluted  the  feet  of  both 
Tathagatas,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  images  of  TathSgatas 
produced  by  the  Lord  6akyamuni  from  his  own 
body,  who  all  togctiicr  were  seated  on  thrones  at  the 
foot  of  various  jewel  trees  on  ever)'  side  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  different  worlds.  After  these  Bodhisattvas 
had  man)'  hundred  thousand  times  saluted,  and 
thereon  circumambulated  the  TathSgatas.  &c.,  from 
left  to  right,  and  celebrated  them  with  various  Bodhi- 
sattva  hymns,  they  went  and  kept  themselves  at  a 
little  distance,  the  joined  hands  stretched  out  to 
honour  the  Lord  ^;ikyamuni,  the  Tathagata,  &c., 
and  the  Lord  PrabhOtaratna.  the  TathSgata,  &c. 

And  while  those  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas  who 
had  emerged  from  the  gaps  of  the  earth  were  saluting 
and  celebrating  the  Tathdgatas  by  various  Bodhi- 
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sattva  hymns,  fifty  intermediate  kalpas  in  full  rolled 
away,  during  which  fifty  intermediate  kalpas  the 
Lord  ^S'dkyamuni  remained  silent,  and  likewise  the 
four  classes  of  the  audience.  Then  the  Lord  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  of  magical  power  that  the  four 
classes  fancied  that  it  had  been  no  more  than  one 
afte^noon^  and  they  saw  this  Saha-world  assume 
the  appearance  of  hundred  thousands  of  worlds* 
replete  with  Bodhisattvas ',  The  four  Bodhisattvas 
MahAsattvas  who  were  the  chiefest  of  that  great 
host  of  Bodhisattvas,  viz.  the  Bodhisattva  Mahd- 
sattva  called  Vi^Ish/a/'Sritra  (i.  e.  of  eminent  con- 
duct), the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  called  Ananta- 
i^ritra  (i,  e.  of  endless  conduct),  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahdsattva  called  Vi^uddhaX'dritra  (i,  e.  of  correct 
conduct),  and  the  Bodhisattva  Mah&sattva  called 
SupratishMitaX-^ritra  (i,  e.  of  very  steady  conduct), 
these   four  Bodhisattvas  Mah4sattvas   standing  at 


'  If  we  take  kalpa  or  JEon  (i.e.  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours)  to 
contain  eighty  intermediate  kalpas,  it  Ls  irapossiblu  that  cither 
fifty  or  five  intermediate  kalpas  should  be  equal  to  an  afternoon. 
A  so-called  Asahkhyeya  kalpa  has  twenty  intermediate  kalpas,  and 
is,  in  reality,  equal  to  six  hours,  so  that  five  inicrmediaic  kalpas 
will  embrace  a  time  of  i  ^  hour.  If  we  miglil  take  an  Asankhyeya 
to  be  the  cquiralent  of  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  reckoning 
would  be  correct,  for  then  five  intermediate  kalpas  would  be  equal 
to  ax  hours;  we  can,  however,  produce  no  authority  for  Asan- 
khyeya kalpa  ever  being  used  in  the  (esoteric)  sense  of  a  day  and 
nighL 

*  LokadhStuj-atasahasrdkdrdparig/'rhUdin,  which  ought 
to  be  "kflrap",  or  "kdraw  p".  Instances  of  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  parigr/hita  after  the  analogy  of  prapla  are  found, 
Lalita-vistara,  pp.  109,112,181,  368.  A  marginal  would-be  cor- 
rection has  "kdsam  p". 

'  The  afternoon  being  at  an  end,  the  innumerable  spheres  of 
the  stars  become  visible. 
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the  head  of  the  great  host,  the  great  multitude  of 
Bodhisattvas  stretched  out  the  joined  hands  towards 
the  Lord  and  addressed  him  thus:  Is  the  Lord  in 
good  health  ?  Does  he  enjoy  well-being  and  good 
ease  ?  Are  the  creatures  decorous,  docile,  obedient, 
correctly  performing  their  task ',  so  that  they  give  no 
trouble  to  the  Lord  ? 

And  those  four  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas  ad- 
dressed the  Lord  with  the  two  following  stanzas : 

1.  Does  the  Lord  of  the  world,  the  illuminator, 
feel  at  ease  ?  Dost  thou  feel  free  from  bodily  dis- 
ease, O  Perfect  One  ? 

2,  The  creatures,  we  hope,  will  be  decorous,  docile, 
performing  the  orders*  of  the  Lord  of  the  world,  so  as 
to  give  no  trouble. 

And  the  Lord  answered  the  four  Bodhisattvas 
MahSsattvas  who  were  at  the  head  of  that  great 
host,  that  great  multitude  of  Bodhisattvas  :  So  it  is, 
young  men  of  good  family,  I  am  in  good  health, 
well-being,  and  at  ease.  And  these  creatures  of 
mine  are  decorous,  docile,  obedient,  well  performing 
what  is  ordered ;  they  give  no  trouble  when  I  cor- 
rect them^;  and  that,  young  men  of  good  family, 
because  these  creatures,  owing  to  their  being  already 
prepared  under  the  ancient,  perfectly  enlightened 
Buddhas.  have  but  to  see  and  hear  me  to  put  trust 


*  SuvtJodhakS/;.     The  rendering  doubtful;  sec  next  noie. 

'  Surodhaka.  This,  as  well  as  suvjjodhaka,  properly  means 
*  n-cll  cleaning/  and  applies,  at  least  originally,  to  servants  or  pupils 
who  are  charged  with  sweeping  the  house  or  precincts.  I  have 
tried  to  give  the  expression  a  spiritual  look ;  Burnouf  renders  it  by 
'  faciles  k  purifier/  which  is  quite  plausible,  because  in  a  similar 
compound,  subodfaa,  we  find  bodha  used  in  a  passive  sense, 
the  word  meaning  '  easy  10  be  understood.' 

•  Na  *a  khedav;  ^nayanti  vijodhyamanfis. 
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in  me.  to  understand  and  fathom  the  Buddha-know- 
ledge. And  those  who  fulfilled  their  duties  in  the 
stage  of  disciples  have  now  been  introduced  by  me 
into  Buddha-knowledge  and  well  instructed  in  the 
highest  truth. 

And  at  that  time  the  Bodhisattvas  MahSsattvas 
uttered  the  following  stanzas: 

3.  Excellent,  excellent,  O  great  Hero!  we  are 
happy  to  hear  that  those  creatures  are  decorous, 
docile,  well  performing  their  duty'; 

4.  And  that  they  listen  to  thy  profound  know- 
ledge, O  Leader,  and  that  after  listening  to  it  they 
have  put  trust  in  it  and  understand  it. 

This  said,  the  Lord  declared  his  approval  to  the 
four  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas  who  were  at  the  head 
of  that  great  host,  that  great  multitude  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas Mahisattvas,  saying :  Well  done,  young  men 
of  good  family,  well  done,  that  you  so  congratulate 
the  Tath&gata. 

And  at  that  moment  the  following  thought  arose 
in  the  mind  of  the  Bodhisattva  Mahiisattva  Maitreya 
and  the  eight  hundred  thousand  mjTiads  of  ko/is  of 
Bodhisattvas  similar  to  the  sands  of  the  riverGanges* : 
We  never  yet  saw  so  great  a  host,  so  great  a  multi- 
tude of  Bodhisattvas ;  we  never  yet  heard  of  such 
a  multitude,  that  after  issuing  from  the  gaps  of  the 
earth  has  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  to 
honour,  respect,  venerate,  worship  him  and  greet 
him  with  joyful  shouts^  Whence  have  these  Bodhi- 
sattvas Mahdsattvas  flocked  hither  ? 


*  Sujodhaka;  cf.  above. 

"  Ash/iinAw  GahgdnadJvdlikopamSnilm  Bodhisatvako/inajTitasa- 
tasaha5r&//dff/.    Burnouf  renders, '  k  cclui  des  sables  dc  huit  Ganges.' 
'  PratisammodaDte. 
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Then  the  Bodhisattva  Mah&sattva  Maitreya,  feel- 
ing within  himself  doubt  and  perplexitj',  and  inferring 
from  his  own  thoughts  those  of  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Bodhtsattvas  similar  to 
the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges,  stretched  out  his 
joined  hands  towards  the  Lord  and  questioned  him 
about  the  matter  by  uttering  the  following  stanzas : 

5.  Here  arc  many  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
Bodhisattvas,  numberless,  whom  we  never  saw 
before;  tell  us,  O  supreme  of  men! 

6.  Whence  and  how  do  these  mighty  persons 
come  ?  Whence  have  they  come  here  under  the 
form  of  great  bodies'? 

7.  All  are  great  Seers,  wise  and  strong  in  memory, 
whose  outward  appearance  is  lovely  to  see ;  whence 
have  they  come  ? 

8.  And  each  of  those  Bodhisattvas.  O  Lord  of 
the  world,  has  an  immense  train,  like  the  sands 
of  the  Ganges. 

9.  The  train  of  (each)  glorious  Bodhisattva  is 
equal  to  the  sands  of  sixty  Ganges  in  fuU^  All  are 
striving  after  enlightenment 

10.  Of  such  heroes  and  mighty  possessors  of  a 
troop  the  followers  are  equal  to  the  sands  of  sixty 
Ganges*. 


'  The  rendering  is  doubtful;  the  text  bu  mahdtmabbfiva- 
rOpena. 

'  Gangdv&likasamS  shashji  parip&rir/ii  yasasvinaA,  parivSro  Bo- 
dhisatvasya.  It  is  in  the  teeth  of  grammar  to  render  the  passage 
in  this  way,  but  from  the  following  vre  mU3t  infer  that  no  other 
translation  will  suit  the  case. 

'  The  translation  is  uncertain ;  the  text  has  eva«  rflpS/ra  vtritf&m 
varshavantana  liyinam,  shash/ir  eva  pramiMcna  Gangavdiiki  ime. 
Instead  of  varsbavantdna  I  would  read  vargavanlana,  which 
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11.  There  are  others,  still  more  numerous,  with 
an  unlimited  train,  like  the  sands  of  fifty,  forty,  and 
thirty  Ganges ; 

12,  13.  Who  have  a  train  equal  to  the  (sands 
of)  twenty  Ganges.  Still  more  numerous  are  the 
mighty  sons  of  Buddha,  who  have  each  a  train  (equal 
to  the  sands)  of  ten,  of  five  Ganges.  WTience,  O 
Leader,  has  such  an  assembly  flocked  hither  ? 

14.  There  are  others  who  have  each  a  train  of 
pupils  and  companions  equal  to  the  sands  of  four, 
three,  or  two  Ganges. 

15.  There  are  others  more  numerous  yet;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  their  number  in 
thousands  of  ko/is  of  .(^ons. 

16.  (Equal  to)  a  half  Ganges,  one  third,  one 
tenth,  one  twentieth,  is  the  train  of  those  heroes, 
those  mighty  Bodhisattvas. 

1 7.  There  are  yet  others  who  are  incalculable ; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  count  them  even  in  hun- 
dreds of  ko/is  of  /Eons. 

18.  Many  more  yet  there  are,  with  endless  trains; 
they  have  in  their  attendance  ko/is,  and  ko/is  and 
again  ko/is,  and  also  half  ko/is. 

19.  Other  great  Seers  again,  beyond  computa- 
tion, very  Avise  Bodhisattvas  arc  seen  in  a  respectful 
posture. 

20.  They  have  a  thousand,  a  hundred,  or  fifty 
attendants  ;  in  hundreds  of  ko/is  of  ^Eons  one  would 
not  be  able  to  count  them. 

21.  The  suite  of  (some  of  these)  heroes  consists 
of  twenty,  of  ten,  five,  four,  three,  or  two ;  those  are 
countless. 


Burnouf  »ccms  lo  have  had  before  liim,  for  his  iranslation  has 
'  suivis  chacun  de  Icur  assemblde.' 
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22.  As  to  those  who  are  walking  alone  and  come 
to  their  rest  alone,  they  have  now  flocked  hither  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  beyond  computation. 

23.  Even  if  one  with  a  magic  wand  in  his  hand 
would  try  for  a  number  of  ^ons  equal  to  the  sands  of 
thcGangcsto  count  them, he  would  not  reach  the  term. 

24.  Where  do  all  those  noble,  energetic  heroes, 
those  mighty  Bodhisattvas.  come  from? 

25.  Who  has  taught  them  the  law  (or  duty)  ?  and 
by  whom  have  they  been  destined  to  enlightenment  ? 
Whose  command  do  they  accept  ?  Whose  command 
do  they  keep  ? 

26.  Bursting  forth  at  all  points  of  the  horizon 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  eartli  they  emerge, 
those  great  Sages  endowed  with  magical  faculty  and 
wisdom. 

27.  This  world  on  every  side  is  being  perforated, 
O  Seer,  by  the  wise  Bodhisattvas,  who  at  this  time 
are  emerging. 

28.  Never  before  have  we  seen  anything  like 
this.     Tell  us  the  name  of  this  world,  O  Leader. 

29.  We  have  repeatedly  roamed  in  all  directions 
of  space,  but  never  saw  these  Bodhisattvas. 

30.  We  never  saw  a  single  infant*  of  thine,  and 
now.  on  a  sudden,  these  appear  to  us.  Tell  us  their 
history,  O  Seer. 

31.  Hundreds,  thousands,  ten  thousands  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas, all  equally  filled  with  curiosity,  look  up  to 
the  highest  of  men. 

32.  Explain  to  us,  O  incomparable,  great  hero.who 
knowest  no  bounds*,  where  do  these  heroes,  these 
wise  Bodhisattvas,  come  from? 

'  Sianapa. 

*  Nir^vadhc,  which  I  identify  with  Sansk.  niravadhe,  the  voc. 

[71]  U 
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Meanwhile  the  TathSgatas,  &c.,  who  had  flocked 
from  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  worlds, 
they,  the  creations  of  the  Lord  ^akyamuni,  who  were 
preaching  the  law  to  the  beings  in  other  worlds  ;  who 
all  around^  the  Lx)rd  6'ikyamuni,  the  Tathdgata,  &c.. 
were  seated  with  crossed  legs  on  magnificent  jewel 
thrones*  at  the  foot  of  jewel  trees  in  every  direction 
of  space ;  as  well  as  the  satellites  of  those  Tathft- 
gatas  were  struck  with  wonder  and  amazement  at 
the  sight  of  that  gpreat  host,  that  great  multitude  of 
Bodhisattvas  emerging  from  the  gaps  of  the  earth 
and  established  in  the  element  of  ether,  and  they 
(the  satellites)  asked  each  their  own  Tathdgata : 
Where,  O  Lord,  do  so  many  Bodhisattvas  MahS- 
sattvas,  so  innumerable,  so  countless,  come  from  ? 
Whereupon  those  Tath^gatas,  &c.,  answered  sever- 
ally to  their  satellites  :  Wait  awhile,  young  men  of 
good  family;  this  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva  here, 
called  Maitreya,  has  just  received  from  the  Lord 
5'dkyaniuni  a  revelation  about  his  destiny  to  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment.  He  has  questioned  the  Lord 
^dkyamuni,  the  Tathdgata,  &c.,  about  the  matter, 
and  the  Lord  ^akyamuni,  the  Tathdgata,  &c.,  is 
going  to  explain  it;  then  you  may  hear. 

Thereupon  the  Lord  addressed  tlie  Bodhisattva 
Maitreya  :  Well  done,  A^ita,  well  done ;  it  is  a 
sublime  subject,  A^ta,  about  which  thou  questionest 
me.  Then  the  Lord  addressed  the  entire  host  of 
Bodhisattvas:  Be  attentive  all,  young  men  of  good 


case  of  niravadhf.     Buniouf  has/toi  qui  es  affranchi  de  I'accu- 
riiulation  [des  ^I^menUs  conslUutifs  de  I'cxistence].' 

'  SamantSd;  FJurnoul's 'en  presence' is  wanting  in  my  MS. 

'  Or,  thrones  of  ma^jnificem  jewels. 
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family :  be  well  prepared  and  steady  on  your  post, 
you  and  the  entire  host  of  Bodhisattvas ;  the  TathA- 
gata.  the  Arhat,  &c.,  is  now  going  to  exhibit  the 
sight  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Tathdgata,  young  men 
of  good  family,  the  leadership  of  the  TathAgata,  the 
work  of  the  TathSgata,  the  sport'  of  the  Tath&gata, 
the  might  of  the  Tathfigata,  the  energy  of  the 
TathAgata, 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  pronounced  the 
following  stanzas : 

33.  Be  attentive  all,  young  men  of  good  family; 
I  am  to  utter  an  infallible  word ;  refrain  from  dis- 
puting^ about  it,  O  sages  :  the  science  of  the  Tatha- 
gata  is  beyond  reasoning. 

34.  Be  all  steady  and  thoughtful;  continue  atten- 
tive all.  To-day  you  will  hear  a  law  as  yet  unknown, 
the  wonder  of  the  Tathdgatas. 

35.  Never  have  any  doubt,  ye  sages,  for  I  shall 
strengthen  you,  I  am  the  Leader  who  speaketh  in- 
fallible truth,  and  my  knowledge  is  unlimited. 

36.  Profound  are  the  laws  known  to  the  Sugata, 
above  reasoning  and  beyond  argumentation.  These 
laws  I  am  going  to  reveal ;  ye,  hear  which  and  how 
they  are. 

After  uttering  these  stanzas  the  Lord  addressed 
the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva  Maitreya :  I  announce 
to  thee.  A^ita,  1  declare  to  thee:  These  Bodhisattvas 
MahSsattvas,  A^ta,  so  innumerable,  incalculable, 
inconceivable,  incomparable,  uncountable,  whom  you 
never  saw  before,  who  just  now  have  issued  from 

'  I.e.  magic  display  of  creative  power,  HIS,  s^'nonymous  with 
mfiyfi. 

'  Viv&da,  the  original  reading,  though  afterwards  effaced  and 
replaced  by  vish&da,  despondency. 
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the  gaps  of  the  earth,  these  Bodhisattvas  MahS- 
sattvas,  A^ita,  have  I  roused,  excited,  animated, 
fully  developed  to  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment 
after  my  having  arrived  at  supreme,  perfect  en- 
lightenment in  this  world.  I  have,  moreover,  fully 
matured,  established,  confirmed,  instructed,  per- 
fected these  young  men  of  good  family  in  their 
Bodhisattvaship.  And  these  Bodhisattvas  MahA- 
sattvas,  A;^ta,  occupy  in  this  Saha-world  the  domain 
of  the  ether-element  below.  Only  thinking  of  the 
lesson  they  have  to  study,  and  devoted  to  thoroughly 
comprehend  it,  these  young  men  of  good  family 
have  no  liking  for  social  gatherings,  nor  for  bustling 
crowds ;  they  do  not  put  off  their  tasks,  and  are 
strenuous '.  These  young  men  of  good  family, 
A^ita,  delight  in  seclusion  ^  are  fond  of  seclusion. 
These  young  men  of  good  family  do  not  dwell  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  gods  and  men,  they  not 
being  fond  of  busding  crowds.  These  young  men 
of  good  family  find  their  luxury  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  law,  and  apply  themselves  to  Buddha- 
knowledge. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  tlie  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

37.  These  Bodhisattvas,  immense,  inconceivable 
and  beyond  measure,  endowed  with  magic  power, 
wisdom,  and  learning,  have  progressed  in  knowledge 
for  many  ko/is  of  ^ons. 

38.  It  is  I  who  have  brought  them  to  maturity 
for  enlightenment,  and  it  is  in  my  field   that  they 


*  It  win  be  remarked  ihat  these  BodhisaUvas  are  represenced  as 
pupils  or  young  monks  under  training,  .SrSnianeras. 

•  VivekararaiA;   vivcka  at   the   same  time  means  'discri- 
mination/ 
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have  their  abode;  by  me  alone  have  they  been  brought 
to  maturity;  these  Bodhisattvas  are  my  sons. 

39.  AH  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  hermit 
life'  and  are  assiduous  in  shunning  places  of  bustle  ; 
they  walk  detached,  these  sons  of  mine,  following 
my  precepts  in  their  lofty  course. 

40.  They  dwell  in  the  domain  of  ether,  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  field,  those  heroes  who,  un- 
wearied, are  striving  day  and  night  to  attain  superior 
knowledge. 

41.  All  strenuous,  of  good  memor)'.  unshaken  in 
the  immense  strength  of  their  intelligence,  those 
serene  sages  preach  the  law,  all  radiant,  as  being 
my  sons. 

43.  Since  the  time  when  I  reached  this  superior 
(or  foremost)  enlightenment,  at  the  town  of  Gayd, 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  put  in  motion  the  all- 
surpassing  wheel  of  die  law,  I  have  brought  to 
maturity  all  of  them  for  superior  enlightenment. 

43.  These  words  I  here  speak  are  faultless,  really 
true ;  believe  me,  all  of  you  who  hear  me :  verily,  I 
have  reached  superior  enlightenment,  and  it  is  by 
me  alone  that  all  have  been  brought  to  maturity. 

The  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Maitreya  and  those 
numerous  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
Bodhisattvas  were  struck  with  wonder,  amazement, 
and  surprise,  (and  thought):  How  is  it  possible  that 
within  so  short  a  moment,  within  the  lapse  of  so 
short  a  time  so  many  Bodhisattvas,  so  countless. 
have  been  roused  and  made  fully  ripe  to  reach 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  ?     Then  the  Bodhi- 


'  Aranyadhutibhiyukta;  Sra»yadhuu,c&semiallythesaine 
as  F&li  dranfiakanga,  is  one  of  the  thirteen  Dhutingas. 
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sattva  Mah^sattva  Maitreya  asked  the  Lord :  How 
then,  O  Lord,  has  the  TathAgata,  after  he  left,  when 
a  prince  royal,  Kapilavastu,  the  town  of  the  6'Akyas, 
arrived  at  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  on  the 
summit  of  the  terrace  of  enlightenment,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Gajd,  somewhat  more  than  forty  years 
since,  O  Lord  ?  How  then  has  the  Lord,  the  Tathd- 
gata,  within  so  short  a  lapse  of  time,  been  able  to 
perform  the  endless  task  of  a  Tathigata,  to  exer- 
cise the  leadership  of  a  TathAgata,  the  energy  of  a 
Tath^gata  ?  How  has  the  Tath^gata,  within  so  short 
a  time,  been  able  to  rouse  and  bring  to  maturity  for 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  this  host  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas,  this  multitude  of  Bodhisattvas,  a  multitude 
so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  count  the 
whole  of  it,  even  if  one  were  to  continue  counting 
for  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko^is  of-'Eons? 
These  Bodhisattvas,  so  innumerable,  O  Lord,  so 
countless,  having  long  followed  a  spiritual  course 
of  life  and  planted  roots  of  goodness  under  many 
hundred  thousands  of  Buddhas.  have  in  the  course 
of  many  hundred  thousands  of  ^ons  become  finally 
ripe. 

it  is  just  as  if  some  man,  young  and  youthful,  a 
young  man  with  black  hair  and  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
twenty-Jive  years  of  age,  would  represent  cente- 
narians as  his  sons,  and  say:  *  Here,  young  men  of 
good  family,  you  see  my  sons;*  and  if  those  cen- 
tenarians would  declare :  '  This  is  the  father  who 
begot  us.'  Now,  Lord,  the  speech  of  that  man 
would  be  incredible,  hard  to  be  believed  by  the 
public.  It  is  the  same  case  with  the  TathSgata. 
who  but  lately  has  arrived  at  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment,  and  with  these  Bodhisattvas  Mahd- 
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sattvas,  so  immense  in  number,  who  for  many  hun- 
dred thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  /Eons,  having 
observed  a  spiritual  course  of  life,  have  long  since 
come  to  certainty  in  regard  to  Tathdgata-knowledge  ; 
who  are  able  to  plunge  in  and  again  rise  from  the 
hundred  thousand  sorts  of  meditation':  who  are 
adepts  at  the  preparatories  to  noble  transcendent 
wisdom,  have  accomplished  the  preparatories  to 
noble  transcendent  wisdom* ;  who  are  clever  on  the 
Buddha-ground,  able  in  the  (ecclesiastical)  Council 
and  in  TathSgata  duties ;  who  are  the  wonder'  and 
admiration  of  the  world  ;  who  are  possessed  of  great 
vigour,  strength,  and  power.  And  the  Lord  says : 
P'rom  the  very  beginning  have  I  roused,  brought  to 
maturity,  fully  developed  them  to  be  fit  for  this 
Bodhisattva  position.  It  is  I  who  have  displayed  this 
energy  and  vigour  after  arriving  at  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment.  But,  O  Lord,  how  can  we  have  faith 
in  the  words  of  the  Tathdgata,  when  he  says :  The 
Tath^gata  speaks  infallible  truth  ?  The  Tathigata 
must  know  that  the  Bodhisattvas  who  have  newly 
entered  the  vehicle  are  apt  to  fall  into  doubt  on 
this  head ;  after  the  extinction  of  the  Tathigata 
those  who  hear  this  Dharmaparyiya  will  not  accept. 
not  believe,  not  trust  it.  Hence,  O  Lord,  they  will 
design  acts  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  law.  There- 
fore, O  Lord,  deign  to  explain  us  this  matter,  that 
we  may  be  free  from  perplexity,  and  that  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas who  in  future  shall  hear  it,  be  they  young 


*  Sam^dhimukhaxatasahasrasanidpadyanavyutthflnaku- 
jaldh.  I  suppose  that  For  mukha,  point,  principal  point,  side,  face, 
we  have  to  read  sukha,  ecstasy. 

'  Mahabhi^dparikarmanirjSli  mahfibhi^liknUjarikarroawaA. 

'  PAruAli  Buddhabhumau  sangitiku^^,  Tathagatadhannondm. 
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men  of  good  family  or  young  ladies,  may  not  fall 
into  doubt. 

On  that  occasion  the  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva 
Maitreya  addressed  the  Lord  with  the  following 
stanzas : 

44.  When  thou  wert  born  in  Kapilavastu,  the 
home  of  the  ^dkyas.  tliou  didst  leave  it  and  reach 
enlightenment  at  the  town  of  Gay&*.  Tliat  is  a 
short  time  ago,  O  Lord  of  the  world. 

45.  And  now  thou  hast  so  great  a  crowd  of 
followers,  these  sages  who  for  many  ko/is  of  ^ons 
have  fulfilled  their  duties,  stood  firm  in  magic  power, 
unshaken,  well  disciplined,  accomplished  in  the  might 
of  wisdom ; 

46.  These,  who  are  untainted  as  the  lotus  is  by 
water ;  who  to-day  have  flocked  hither  after  rending 
the  earth,  and  are  standing  all  with  joined  hands, 
respectful  and  strong  in  memory,  the  sons  of  the 
Master  of  the  world  ^. 

47.  How  will  these  Bodhisattvas  believe  this  great 
wonder  ?  Expel  (all)  doubt,  tell  the  cause,  and  show 
how  the  matter  really  is. 


^  The  succint  form  in  which  the  events  of  the  legendary  life  of 
the  5Skya  prince  are  told  is  remarkable,  especially  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  first  going  out  (nishkramawa)  of  a  young  boy 
(kumdra)  usually  takes  place  four  months  after  his  birth  ;  the  rite 
of 'giving  rice  food/  annapr&xana,  lakes  place  in  tlie  sixth  monlh ; 
this  rite  has  its  counterpart  in  Su^tS's  providing  Gautama  with  milk 
porridge  and  honey.  Another  rite,  that  of  shaving  the  hair  with 
the  exception  of  a  tuft  on  the  crown,  the  *0(/akarman,  commonly 
follows  the  annaprSfana;  in  the  case  of  Gautama,  however,  it  is 
represented  to  be  subsequent  on  the  kuniara  having  left  his  home* 
In  so  far  as  he  cut  off  his  hair  at  ihe  time  of  his  entering  a  spiritual 
life,  the  act  agrees  with  the  i0(/dkarmaa  at  the  upanayana  or 
initiation  of  boys. 

*  Lokddhipatisya  putr^^ 
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48.  It  is  as  if  there  were  some  man,  a  young  man 
with  black  hair,  twenty  )ears  old  or  somewhat  more, 
who  presented  as  his  sons  some  centenarians, 

49.  And  the  latter,  covered  with  wrinkles  and 
grey-haired,  declared  the  (young)  man  to  be  their 
father.  But  such  (a  young  man)  never  having  sons 
of  such  appearance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe, 
O  Lord  of  the  world,  that  the)-  were  sons  to  so  young 
a  man. 

50.  In  the  same  manner,  O  Lord,  we  are  unable  to 
conceive  how  these  numerous  Bodliisattvas  of  good 
memory  and  excelling  in  wisdom,  who  have  been 
well  instructed  during  thousands  of  ko/Is  of  i4ions  ; 

51.  Who  are  firm,  of  keen  intelligence,  lovely  and 
agreeable  to  sight,  free  from  hesitation  in  the  deci- 
sions on  law,  praised  by  the  Leaders  of  the  world ; 

52.  Who  in  freedom  live  in  die  wood';  who  un- 
attached in  the  element  of  ether  constantly  display 
their  energy,  who  are  the  sons  of  Sugata  striving 
after  this  Buddha-ground ; 

53.  Mow  will  this  be  believed  when  the  Leader  of 
the  world  shall  be  completely  extinct  ?  After  hearing 
it  from  the  Lord's  own  mouth  we  shall  never  more 
feel  any  doubt. 

54.  May  Bodhisattvas  never  come  to  grief  by 
having  doubt  on  this  head.  Grant  us,  O  l^rd,  a 
truthful  account  how  these  Bodhisattvas  have  been 
brought  to  maturit)'  by  thee. 


'  Vane,  which,  especially  in  ihc  more  ancient  language,  abo 
means  a  cloud,  ihc  region  of  clouds. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

DURATION    OF    LIFE   OF    THE    TATHAgATA. 

Thereupon  the  Lord  addressed  the  entire  host  of 
Bodhisattvas  :  Trust  me,  young  men  of  good  family, 
believe  in  the  Tathagata  speaking  a  veracious  word. 
A  second  time  the  Lord  addressed  the  Bodhisattvas : 
Trust  me,  young  gentlemen  of  good  family,  believe 
in  the  TathSgata  speaking  a  veracious  word,  A 
third  and  last  time  the  Lord  addressed  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas :  Trust  me,  young  men  of  good  family,  be- 
lieve in  the  Tathagata  speaking  a  veracious  word. 
Then  the  entire  host  of  Bodhisattvas  with  Maitreya, 
the  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva  at  their  head,  stretched 
out  the  joined  hands  and  said  to  the  Lord:  Expound 
this  matter,  O  Lord  ;  expound  it,  O  Sugata  ;  we  will 
believe  in  the  word  of  the  Tathdgata.  A  second 
time  the  entire  host,  &c.  &c.  A  third  time  the 
entire  host,  &c.  &c. 

The  Lord,  considering  that  the  Bodhisattvas  re- 
peated their  prayer  up  to  three  times,  addressed 
them  thus:  Listen  then,  young  men  of  good  family. 
The  force  of  a  strong  resolve  which  I  assumed^  is 
such,  young  men  of  good  family,  that  this  world, 
including  gods,  men,  and  demons,  acknowledges: 
Now  has  the  Lord  .S'^kyamuni,  after  going  out  from 
the  home  of  the  ^'ikyas,  arrived  at  supreme,  per- 
fect enlightenment,  on  the  summit  of  the  terrace  of 


'  Or,  the  power  of  supremacy  which  forms  my  attribule,  mama- 
dhishM&nabal^dhanani, 
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enlij(htenment  at  the  town  of  GayA,  But,  young  men 
of  good  family,  the  truth  Is  that  many  hundred  thou- 
sand myriads  of  ko^is  of  ^ons  ago  I  have  arrived 
at  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, young  men  of  good  family,  let  there  be  the 
atoms  of  eanh  of  fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  worlds :  let  there  exist  some  man  who  takes 
one  of  those  atoms  of  dust  and  then  goes  in  an 
eastern  direction  fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  worlds  further  on,  there  to  deposit  that  atom 
of  dust ;  let  in  this  manner  the  man  carry  away  from 
all  those  worlds  the  whole  mass  of  earth,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  the  same  act  as  supposed,  de- 
posit all  those  atoms  in  an  eastern  direction '.  Now, 
would  you  think,  young  men  of  good  family,  that 
any  one  should  be  able  to  imagine,  weigh,  count,  or 
determine  (die  number  of)  those  worlds  ?  The  Lord 
having  thus  spoken,  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva 
Maitreya  and  the  entire  host  of  Bodhisatt\'as  re- 
plied: They  are  incalculable,  O  Lord,  those  worlds, 
countless,  beyond  the  range  of  thought.  Not  even 
all  the  disciples  and  Pratyekabuddhas,  O  Lord,  with 
their  Arya-knowledge.  will  be  able  to  imagine,  weigh, 
count,  or  determine  them.  For  us  also,  O  Lord, 
who  are  Bodhisattvas  standing  on  the  place  from 
whence  there  is  no  turning  back,  this  [xiint  lies 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension ;  so  innu- 
merable, O  Lord,  are  those  worlds. 

This  said,  the  Lord  spoke  to  those  Bodhisattvas 
Mahdsattvasas  follows:  I  announce  to  you. young  men 
of  good  family,  1  declare  to  you :  However  numerous 


'  This  passage  is  a  repeiition,  in  shorter  form,  of  what  h  found 
in  chapter  VII  ;  see  p.  153. 


be  those  worlds  where  that  man  deposits  tliose  atoms 
of  clust  and  wliere  he  does  not,  there  are  not,  young 
men  of  good  family,  in  all  those  hundred  thousands 
of  myriads  of  ko^is  of  worlds  so  many  dust  atoms  as 
there  are  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
^ons  since  I  have  arrived  at  supreme,  perfect  en- 
lightenment^  From  the  moment,  young  men  of  good 
family,  when  I  began  preaching  the  law  to  crea- 
tures in  this  Saha-world  and  in  hundred  thousands 
of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  other  worlds,  and  (when)  the 
other  Tathdgatas,  Arhats,  Sec,  such  as  the  TathA- 
gata  DJpaiikara  and  the  rest  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  lapse  of  time  (preached),  (from  that  moment) 
have  I,  young  men  of  good  family,  for  the  com- 
plete Nir\'a«a  of  those  TathSgatas,  &c.,  created  all 
that  with  the  express  view  to  skilfully  preach 
the  law^  Again,  young  men  of  good  family,  the 
Tath%ata,  considering  the  different  degrees  of 
faculty    and    strength    of    succeeding    generations* 


'  5akyamuni  here  declares,  in  the  most  empliatic  manner,  not 
only  that  he  has  existed  from  eternity,  but  that  he  is  the  All-wise, 
the  Buddha  from  the  beginning.  The  world  thinks  that  he  has 
become  all-wiso  at  Gaya,  a  short  lime  before,  but  in  rcahty  he  has 
been  llie  All-wise  from  eternity.  In  other  words,  the  meaning  of 
his  being  a  common  man  who  had  reached  enlightenment  under 
the  Bodhi-lree  near  Gaya,  is  declared  by  himself  to  be  a  delusion. 
Further,  it  will  be  remarked  that  .yikyamuni  and  the  Tathiigata 
Mahabhi(filii,'nan^bhibhii  in  chapter  VII  are  identical,  though  appa- 
rently diversified. 

'  TcshSffi  ^a  TalhSgatftnSm  Arhati/v  samyaksambuddh^nSiri 
parinirvA/nya  mayaiva  tSni,  kulapulrS,  updyakaujalyadharmade- 
ianaya  (abhi)  nirharanirmitdni.  Burnouf  translates  as  if  he  read 
te — ''nirmitd^,  so  that*  those  Tathagalas — have  been  created.' 
Both  readings  come  essentially  to  the  same ;  in  either  case  ^'akya- 
muni  is  the  creator,  the  really  existing  being;  the  other  TathSgatas 
are  emanations  from  him  or  apparent  beings. 
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reveals  at  each  (generation)  his  own  name,  reveals 
a  state  in  which  NirvA«a  has  not  yet  been  reached', 
and  in  different  ways  he  satisfies  the  wants  of 
(different)  creatures  through  various  Dharmapar- 
yayas*.  This  being  the  case,  young  men  of  good 
family,  the  TathSgata  declares  to  the  creatures, 
whose  dispositions  are  so  various  and  who  possess 
so  few  roots  of  goodness,  so  many  evil  propensities  : 
I  am  young  of  age,  monks ;  having  left  my  father's 
home,  monks,  I  have  lately  arrived  at  supreme,  per- 
fect enlightenment^  When,  however,  the  Tath&gata, 
who  so  long  ago  arrived  at  perfect  enlightenment, 
declares  himself  to  have  but  lately  arrived  at  perfect 
enlightenment,  he  does  so  in  order  to  lead  creatures 
to  full  ripeness  and  make  them  go  In.  Therefore 
have  these  Dharmapar^Syas  been  revealed ;  and  it 
is  for  the  education  of  creatures,  young  men  of  good 
family,  that  the  Tath^gata  has  revealed  all  Dhar- 
maparyAyas.  And,  young  men  of  good  family,  the 
word  that  the  Tathagata  delivers  on  behalf  of  the 
education  of  creatures,  either  under  his  own  appear- 
ance or  under  another's,  either  on  his  own  authority* 
or  under  the  mask*  of  another,  all  that  the  TathS- 

*  Instead  of  the  last  clause  we  find  in  Ihe  margin,  *  re\'cals  (or 
declares)  at  each  his  own  NirvSna/  The  iralerial  difference  is 
slight,  for  the  temporal  appearances  of  the  everlasling  being  are 
final  and  multifarious,  but  the  being  itself  is  one  and  everlasting, 
^kyamunt  is,  in  reality,  the  one  and  everlasting  brahma. 

'  The  Tatlidgata,  in  his  proper  being  well  understood,  is  not 
only  the  Dev^tideva,  tlic  supreme  god  of  gods,  of  Buddhism,  but 
of  all  religions  in  the  world ;  from  him  arc  all  scriptures. 

'  In  various  periods  mankind  wants  renewed  revelation  ;  hence 
Vishmi,  for  Dbarma's  sake,  descends  on  earth. 

*  Atmdrambancna  (sic),  properly,  on  his  own  base. 

'  Apar&varanena.  One  may  also  render  it  by  'under  the 
cloak  of  another.' 
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gata  declares,  all  those  DharmaparySyas  spoken  by 
the  Tath^gata  are  true.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  untruth  from  the  part  of  the  Tath&gata  in  this 
respect.  For  the  Tathagata  sees  the  triple  world 
as  it  really  is :  it  is  not  bom,  it  dies  not ;  it  is  not 
conceived,  it  springs  not  into  existence ;  it  moves 
not  in  a  whirl,  it  becomes  not  extinct ;  it  is  not  real, 
nor  unreal;  it  is  not  existing,  nor  non-existing;  it  is 
not  such,  nor  otherwise^  nor  false.  The  Tathagata 
sees  the  triple  world,  not  as  the  ignorant,  common 
people,  he  seeing  things  alwa>s  present  to  htm ; 
indeed,  to  the  Tathagata,  in  his  position,  no  laws 
are  concealed.  In  that  respect  any  word  that  the 
Tath&gata  speaks  is  true,  not  false.  But  in  order 
to  produce  the  roots  of  goodness  in  the  creatures, 
who  follow  different  pursuits  and  behave  according 
to  different  notions,  he  reveals  various  Dharma- 
parydyas  with  various  fundamental  principles.  The 
TathAgata  then,  young  men  of  good  family,  does 
what  he  has  to  do.  The  TaihaLgata  who  so  long 
ago  was  perfectly  enlightened  is  unlimited  in  the 
duration  of  his  life,  he  is  everlasting.  Without 
being  extinct,  the  Tathagata  makes  a  show  of  ex- 
tinction, on  behalf  of  those  who  have  to  be  educated. 
And  even  now,  young  gentlemen  of  good  family, 
I  have  not  accomplished  my  ancient  Bodhisattva- 
course,  and  the  measure  of  my  lifetime  is  not  full. 
Nay,  young  men  of  good  family,  I  shall  yet  have 
twice  as  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is 
of  i^ons  before  the  measure  of  my  lifetime  be  full-. 


*  Or,  il  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  wrong;. 
'  Virtually  he  has  existed  fiom  the  very  beginning,  from  an  infi- 
nite period ;  infinily  multiplied  by  two  remains  infinity. 
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I  announce  final  extinction,  young  men  of  good 
family,  though  myself  I  do  not  become  finally  ex- 
tinct'. For  in  this  way,  young  men  of  good  family, 
I  bring  (all)  creatures  to  maturity,  lest  creatures 
in  whom  goodness  is  not  firmly  rooted,  who  are 
unholy,  miserable,  eager  of  sensual  pleasures,  blind 
and  obscured  by  the  film  of  wrong  views,  should, 
by  loo  often  seeing  me,  take  to  thinking:  'The 
Tatli^ata  is  staying','  and  fancy  that  all  is  a 
child's  play*;  (lest  they)  by  thinking  *  we  are  near 
that  TathSgata'  should  fail  to  exert  themselves  in 
order  to  escape  the  triple  world  and  not  conceive 
how  precious*  the  Tathdgata  is.  Hence,  young 
men  of  good  family,  the  TathSgata  skilfully  utters 
these  words :  The  apparition  of  the  TathAgatas, 
monks,  is  precious  (and  rare).  For  in  the  course 
of  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
JEons  creatures  may  happen  to  see  a  Tath&gata  or 
not  to  see  him^  Therefore  and  upon  that  ground, 
young  men  of  good  family,  I  say :  The  apparition 
of  the  Tath^gatas,  monks,  is  precious  (and   rare). 


*  AU  this  is  perfectly  true  in  the  mouth  of  a  personification  of 
the  sun,  of  time,  of  eternity,  or  of  Xrfyoc,  but  quite  unimeHigible  in 
the  mouth  of  some  individual  of  tlie  human  race.  Moments  of 
time  expire,  time  never  ceases.  The  termination  of  every  day, 
month,  year,  &c.  must  remind  us  of  our  being  mortal,  and  is  a 
call  from  the  Buddha  to  us,  an  inducement  to  lead  a  \irtuous  and 
holy  life. 

*  I.  e.  lime  stands  still ;  we  shall  never  die. 

'  In  the  margin  added,  not  realise  the  idea  of  his  (i.  e.  time's) 
prcciousness. 

*  DurUbha. 

*  Nobody  is  certain  whether  the  present  day  is  his  last  or  not; 
ID  other  words,  whether  lie  has  seen  the  Tailiigaia  for  the  last  time, 
or  shall  see  him  again  to-morrow,  &c.  Therefore  the  Tath&gata 
is  so  precious. 
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By  being  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  apparition 
of  the  Tath^gatas  being  precious  (or  rare)  they 
will  feel  surprised  and  sorry,  and  whilst  not  seeing 
the  Tath^gata  they  will  get  a  longing  to  see  htm. 
The  good  roots  developing  from  their  earnest 
thought  relating  to  the  Tathdgata^  will  lastingly 
tend  to  their  weal,  benefit,  and  happiness;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  Tath^gata  announces  final 
extinction,  though  he  himself  does  not  become  finally 
extinct,  on  behalf  of  the  creatures  who  have  to  be 
educated.  Such,  young  men  of  good  family,  is  the 
TathSgata's  manner  of  teaching^;  when  the  Tatha- 
gata  speaks  in  this  way,  there  is  from  his  part  no 
falsehood. 

Let  us  supix)se  an  analogous  case,  young  men  of 
good  family.  There  is  some  physician,  learned, 
intelligent,  prudent,  clever  in  allaying  all  sorts  of 
diseases.  That  man  has  many  sons,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundreds  The  physician 
once  being  abroad,  all  his  children  incur  a  disease 
from  poison  or  venom.  Overcome  with  the  grievous 
pains*  caused  by  that  poison  or  venom  which  bums 
them  they  lie  rolling  on  the  ground.  Their  father, 
the  physician,  comes  home  from  his  journey  at  the 
time  when  his  sons  are  suffering  from  that  poison 
or  venom.  Some  of  them  have  perverted  notions, 
others  have  right  notions,  but  all  suffer  the  same 
pain.     On  seeing  their  father  they  cheerfully  greet 


'  I.e.  the  good  designs  germinaiing  in  man  when  he  is  thinking 
of  ihe  shortness  of  life,  ihe  transitoriness  of  time. 

■  Dejanaparydya. 

'  A  marginal  reading  improves  upon  the  more  ancient  text  by 
adding,  or  a  thousand. 

■  DuAkh&bhir  vedandbhi^. 
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him  anci  say :  Hail,  dear  father,  that  thou  art  come 
back  in  safety  and  welfare !  Now  deliver  us  from 
our  evil,  be  it  poison  or  venom ;  let  us  live,  dear 
father.  And  the  physician,  seeing  his  sons  befallen 
with  disease,  overcome  with  pain  and  rolling  on  the 
ground,  prepares  a  great  remedy,  having  the  required 
colour,  smell,  and  taste,  pounds  it  on  a  stone  and 
gives  it  as  a  potion  to  his  sons,  with  these  words: 
Take  this  great  remedy,  my  sons,  which  has  the 
required  colour,  smell,  and  taste.  For  by  taking 
this  great  remedy,  my  sons,  you  shall  soon  be  rid 
of  this  poison  or  venom  ;  you  shall  recover  and  be 
healthy.  Those  amongst  the  children  of  the  physi- 
cian that  have  right  notions,  after  seeing  the  colour 
of  the  remedy,  after  smelling  the  smell  and  tasting 
the  flavour,  quickly  take  it,  and  in  consequence  of  it 
are  soon  totally  delivered  from  their  disease.  But  the 
sons  who  have  perverted  notions  cheerfully  greet 
their  father  and  say  :  Hail,  dear  father,  that  thou  art 
come  back  in  safety  and  welfare ;  do  heal  us.  So 
they  speak,  but  they  do  not  take  the  remedy  offered, 
and  that  because,  owing  to  the  perverseness  of  their 
notions,  that  remedy  does  not  please  them,  in  colour, 
smell,  nor  taste.  Then  the  physician  reflects  thus  ; 
These  sons  of  mine  must  have  become  perverted  in 
their  notions  owing  to  this  poison  or  venom,  as  they 
do  not  take  the  remedy  nor  hail  me'.  Therefore 
will  I  by  some  able  device  induce  these  sons  to  take 
this  remedy.  Prompted  by  this  desire  he  speaks  to 
those  sons  as  follows  :  I  am  old,  young  men  of  good 
family,  decrepit,  advanced  in  years,  and  my  term  of 
life  is  near  at  hand ;  but  be  not  sorry,  young  men 


'  One  would  raiher  have  expected,  joyfully  accept  my  injanctioD. 
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of  good  family,  do  not  feel  dejected ;  here  have  I 
prepared  a  great  remedy  for  you ;  if  you  want  it, 
you  may  take  tt.  Having  thus  admonished  them, 
he  skilfully  betakes  himself  to  another  part  of  the 
country  and  lets  his  sick  sons  know  that  he  has 
departed  life.  They  are  extremely  sorry  and  bewail 
him  extremely:  So  then  he  is  dead,  our  father  and 
protector ;  he  who  begat  us ;  he,  so  full  of  bounty ! 
now  are  we  left  without  a  protector.  Fully  aware  of 
their  being  orphans  and  of  having  no  refuge,  they 
are  continually  plunged  in  sorrow,  by  which  their 
perverted  notions  make  room  for  right  notions. 
They  acknowledge  that  remedy  possessed  of  the 
required  colour,  smell,  and  taste  to  have  the  required 
colour,  smell,  and  taste,  so  that  they  instantly  take 
it.  and  by  taking  it  are  delivered  from  their  evil. 
Then,  on  knowing  that  these  sons  are  delivered 
from  evil,  the  physician  shows  himself  again.  Now, 
young  men  of  good  family,  what  is  your  opinion  ? 
Would  any  one  charge'  that  physician  with  falsehood 
on  account  of  his  using  that  device  ?  No,  certainly 
not,  Lord  ;  certainly  not,  Sugata.  He  proceeded  : 
In  the  same  manner,  young  men  of  good  family,  I 
have  arrived  at  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment  since 
an  immense,  incalculable  number  of  hundred  thou- 
sands of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  v^ons,  but  from  time  to 
time  I  display  such  able  devices  to  the  creatures, 
with  the  view  of  educating  them,  without  there 
being  in  that  respect  any  falsehood  on  my  part. 

In  order  to  set  forth  this  subject  more  exten- 
sively the  Lord  on  that  occasion  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 


*jrodayet;awould-be  correction  by  a  later  hand  has  samvadct. 
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1.  An  inconceivable  number  of  thousands  of  ko/is 
of  ^ons,  never  to  be  measured,  is  it  since  I  reached 
superior  (or  first)  enlightenment  and  never  ceased 
to  teach  the  law. 

2.  I  roused  many  Bodhisattvas  and  established 
them  in  Buddha-knowledge.  1  brought  myriads  of 
ko^is  of  beings,  endless,  to  full  ripeness  in  many 
ko/is  of  ^ons. 

3.  I  show  the  place  of  extinction,  I  reveal  to  (all) 
beings  a  device^  to  educate  them,  albeit  I  do  not 
become  extinct  at  the  time,  and  in  this  very  place 
continue  preaching  the  law, 

4.  There  I  rule  myself  as  well  as  all  beings,  I '. 
But  men  of  perverted  minds,  in  their  delusion,  do 
not  see  me  standing  there*. 

5.  In  the  opinion  that  my  body  is  completely 
extinct,  they  pay  worship,  in  many  ways,  to  the 
relics,  but  me  they  see  not.  They  feel  (however) 
a  certain  aspiration  by  whicli  their  mind  becomes 
right*. 

6.  When  such  upright  (or  pious),  mild,  and 
gentle  creatures  leave  off  their  bodies,  then  I  as- 
semble the  crowd  of  disciples  and  show  myself 
here*  on  the  Grzdhrakii/a, 

7.  And  then  I  speak  thus  to  them,  in  this  very 


'  Up&yam.  It  has  been  remarked  above  that  ap&ya  likewise 
denotes  the  world,  ihc  energy  of  nature  (pra^tti). 

*  TatrSitam  dunSnam  adhish/Aih.^mi,  sarvina  satv&na  tathaiva 
HhaM.  AdhishMd  is  conslnicted  both  with  the  accusative  case 
and  the  genitive. 

■  Tatraiva. 

*  I.  e.  comes  into  the  right  disposition,  or  becomes  pious. 

*  This  important  word  has  been  omitted  by  Bumouf.  The 
Tathlgata  represents  himself  to  he  Dharmard^,  the  judge  of  the 
departed,  tlie  god  rewarding  the  pious  and  brave  after  their  death. 

X  2 
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place :  I  was  not  completely  extinct  at  that  time ; 
it  was  but  a  device  of  mine,  monks ;  repeatedly  am 
I  born  in  the  world  of  the  living. 

8.  Honoured  by  other  beings,  1  show  them  my 
superior  enlightenment,  but  you  would  not  obey  my 
word,  unless  the  Lord  of  the  world  enter  Nir\'a«a. 

9.  I  see  how  the  creatures  are  afflicted,  but  I  do 
not  show  them  my  proper  being.  Let  them  first 
have  an  aspiration  to  see  me;  then  I  will  reveal  to 
them  the  true  law, 

10.  Such  has  always  been  my  firm  resolve  during 
an  inconceivable  number  of  thousands  of  ko/is  of 
yGons,  and  I  have  not  left  this  Gr/dhrakO^^  for 
other  abodes'. 

11.  And  when  creatures  behold  this  world  and 
imagine  that  it  is  burning,  even  then  my  Buddha- 
field  is  teeming  with  gods  and  men. 

1 2.  They  dispose  of  manifold  amusements,  ko/is  of 
pleasure  gardens,  palaces,  and  aerial  cars  ;  (this  field) 
is  embellished  by  hills  of  gems  and  by  trees  abound- 
ing with  blossoms  and  fruits. 

J  3.  And  aloft  gods  are  striking  musical  instru- 
ments and  pouring  a  rain  of  Mand&ras^  by  which 
tliey  are  covering  me,  the  disciples  and  other  sages 
who  are  striving  after  enlightenment. 

14.  So  is  my  field  here,  everlastingly;  but  others 
fancy  that  it  is  burning;  in  their  view  this  world  is 
most  terrific,  wretched,  replete  with  number  of  woes'. 


• 


*  .S'ayySsana. 

'  The  form  constantly  used  in  Buddhist  writings,  boih  in  Pali 
and  Sanskrit,  is  Mand&rava.  The  whole  dcscripiion  of  Heaven, 
or  Paradise,  bears  the  stamp  of  being  taken,  with  more  or  less 
uiodificalion,  from  a  non-Buddhistic  source. 

*  There  aie  difTerent  beliefs  about  the  realm  of  ihe  dead ;  the 
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15.  Ay,  many  ko/is  of  years  they  may  pass 
without  ever  having  mentioned  my  name,  the  law, 
or  my  congregation'.  That  is  the  fruit  of  sinful 
deeds. 

16.  But  when  mild  and  gentle  beings  are  born  in 
this  world  of  men,  they  immediately  see  me  reveal- 
ing die  law,  owing  to  their  good  works. 

1 7.  I  never  speak  to  them  of  the  infinitude  of  my 
action.  Therefore,  I  am,  properly,  existing  since 
long*,  and  yet  declare :  The  (7inas  are  rare  (or 
precious). 

1 8.  Such  is  the  glorious  power  of  my  wisdom 
that  knows  no  limit,  and  the  duration  of  my  life  is  as 
long  as  an  endless  period ;  I  have  acquired  it  after 
previously  following  a  due  course. 

19.  Feci  no  doubt  concerning  it,  O  sages,  and 
leave  off  all  uncertainty :  the  word  I  here  pronounce 
is  really  true ;  my  word  is  never  false. 

20.  For  even  as  that  physician  skilled  in  devices, 
for  the  sake  of  his  sons  whose  notions  were  per- 
verted, said  that  he  had  died  although  he  was  still 
alive,  and  even  as  no  sensible  man  would  charge 
that  physician  with  falsehood ; 

21.  So  am  I  the  father  of  the  world,  the  Self- 


Brahroa-world  and  Paradise  are  usually  depicted  as  places  of  blisb, 
but  Yama's  kingdom  is  often  represented  as  a  kind  of  hell,  (hough 
at  other  times  the  same  King  of  righteousness  is  said  to  have 
gathered  round  him  the  blessed  company  of  the  pious  departed. 

*  Elsewhere  we  find  Vjjvanalha,  the  Universal  Lord,  called 
Sahgamcivara,  the  I-ord  of  the  gathering.  Yama  is  Vaivasvaia 
Sahgamana  ^aninam,  he  of  sobr  race,  the  gatherer  of  men, 
Rig-veda  X,  14,  i. 

■  TenSha  sushMil  ha  >Kra8ya  bhomi.  The  phrase  admits  of  being 
translated,  '  therefore,  truly,  1  am  (repeatedly)  born  after  a  long 
time.' 
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born\  the  Healer-,  the  Protector  of  all  creatures. 
Knowing  them  to  be  perverted,  infatuated,  and  igno- 
rant I  teach  final  rest,  myself  not  being  at  rest. 

22.  WTiat  reason  should  I  have  to  continually 
manifest  myself?  When  men  become  unbelieving, 
unwise,  ignorant,  careless,  fond  of  sensual  pleasures, 
and  from  thoughtlessness  run  into  misfortune, 

23,  Then  I,  who  know  the  course  of  the  world, 
declare :  I  am  so  and  so^  {and  consider) ;  How 
can  I  incline  them  to  enlightenment  ?  how  can  they 
become  partakers  of  the  Buddha-laws*? 


'  Lokapiil  Svayambhuj^.  The  juxtaposition  oF  these  two 
words  shows  to  an  evidence  that  .S^kyamuDi  is  represented  as 
Brahma,  the  uncreated  Being,  existing  from  eternity,  the  Father  of 
(he  world,  All-failier. 

'  In  a  moraj  sense  the  Saviour,  mythologically  Apollo. 

'  I.e.  I  am  so  in  reality,  lath.itathaham.  Buniours  rendering, 
*1  am  the  Tathdgata/ points  to  a  reading  tathagato  'ham,  which 
comes  to  the  same. 

*  Katham  nu  bodhiiya  sandmayeya  (Sansk.  sanndmayeya)  katba 
buddhadharmi/;a  bhaveyu  labhinaA. 
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While   this    exposition    of  the   duration   of  the 

TathAgata's  lifetime  was  being  given,  innumerable, 
countless  creatures  profited  by  it.  Then  the  I-ord 
addressed  the  Bodhisatlva  Mah&sattva  Maitreya : 
While  this  exposition  of  the  duration  of  the  Tathd- 
gata's  lifetime  was  being  given,  A^ta,  sixty-eight 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Bodhisattvas, 
comparable  to  the  sands  of  the  Ganges ' ,  have  acqui  red 
the  faculty  to  acquiesce  in  the  law  that  has  no  origin. 
A  thousand  times  more  Bodhisattvas  MahSsattvas 
have  obtained  DhSraw!*;  and  other  Bodhisattvas 
Mahisatt\'as,  equal  to  the  dust  atoms  of  one  third  of 
a  macrocosm,  have  b)'  hearing  this  Dharmapary^ya 
obtained  the  faculty  of  unhampered  view.  Other 
Bodhisattvas  Mahd.sattvas  again,  equal  to  the  dust 
atoms  of  two-third  parts  of  a  macrocosm,  have  by 
hearing  this  Dharmaparydya  obtained  the  Dharawi 
that  makes  hundred  diousand  ko/is  of  revolutions. 


'  Ash/ashashAnXm  Gzhgi"  Bodhisalv.iko/inayutaratasaliasrSAfim. 
Dumouf  connects  ash/ashash/iiiam  with  Gaiigd,  and  iranslatcs, 
'  soixantc  huit  Ganges.'  His  version  is  justified  by  Uic  analogy  of 
other  passages. 

'  Dhdran!  usually  denotes  a  magic  spell,  a  talisman.  Here 
and  there  it  interchanges  vrith  dh^ravfi,  support,  the  bearing  in 
mind,  attention.  The  synonymous  rakshi  embraces  the  mean- 
ings of  talisman  and  protection,  support.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  is  intended  in  the  text. 
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Again,  other  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas,  equal  to 
the  dust  atoms  of  a  whole  macrocosm,  have  by 
hearing  this  DharmaparySya  moved  forward  the 
wheel  that  never  rolls  back.  Some  Bodhisattvas 
Mah^sattvas,  equal  to  the  dust  atoms  of  a  mean  uni- 
verse, have  by  hearing  this  UharmaparySya  moved 
forward  the  wheel  of  spotless  radiance.  Other  Bo- 
dhisattvas Mah^sattvas,  equal  to  the  dust  atoms  of  a 
small  imiverse,  have  by  hearing  this  Dharmapar- 
ydya  come  so  far  that  they  will  reach  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment  after  eight  births.  Other 
Bodhisattvas  Mahasattvas,  equal  to  the  dust  atoms 
of  four  worlds  of  four  continents',  have  by  hearing 
this  DharmaparySya  become  such  as  to  require  four 
births  (more) before  reaching  supreme,  perfect  enlight- 
enment. Other  Bodhisattvas  Mah^sattvas,  equal  to 
the  dust  atoms  of  three  four-continental  worlds,  have 
by  hearing  this  Dharmaparyiya  become  such  as  to 
require  three  births  (more)  before  reaching  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment.  Other  Bodhisattvas  Mahisat- 
tvas,  equal  to  the  dust  atoms  of  two  four-continental 
worlds,  have  by  hearing  this  Dharmapary&ya  become 
such  as  to  require  two  births  (more)  before  reaching 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment.  Other  Bodhisattvas 
MahAsattvas,  equal  to  the  dust  atoms  of  one  four- 
continental  world,  have  by  hearing  this  Dharma- 
paryiya  become  such  as  to  require  but  one  birth 
before  reaching  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment. 
Other  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas,  equal  to  the  dust 
atoms  of  eight  macrocosms  consisting  of  three  parts, 
have  by  hearing  this  DharmaparyAya  conceived  the 
idea  of  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment*. 

'  Or,  perhaps,  of  one  whole  world  of  four  continents. 

■  The  number  8  being  the  half  of  16,  the  number  of  kalSs  of  a 
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No  sooner  had  the  Lord  given  this  exposition 
determining  the  duration  and  periods  of  the  law, 
than  there  fell  from  the  upper  sky  a  great  rain 
of  Mandarava  and  great  Mand^rava  flowers  thai 
covered  and  overwhelmed  all  the  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas  who  were  seated  on 
their  thrones  at  the  foot  of  the  jewel  trees  In  hun- 
dred thousands  of  m)riads  of  ko^is  of  worlds.  It 
also  covered  and  ovenvhelmed  the  Lord  6';^kyamuni, 
the  Tath%ata,  &c.,  and  the  Lord  Prabhiitaratna. 
the  Tathigata,  &c.,  the  latter  sitting  fully  extinct 
on  his  throne,  as  well  as  that  entire  host  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas  and  the  four  classes  of  the  audience.  A 
rain  of  celestial  powder  of  sandal  and  agallochum 
trickled  down  from  the  sky,  whilst  higher  up  in  the 
firmament  the  great  drums  resounded,  without  being 
struck,  with  a  pleasant,  sweet,  and  deep  sound.  Double 
pieces  of  fine  heavenly  cloth  fell  down  by  himdreds 
and  thousands  from  the  upper  sky ;  necklaces,  half- 
necklaces,  pearl  necklaces,  gems,  jewels,  noble  gems, 
and  noble  jewels  were  seen  high  in  the  firmament, 
hanging  down  from  every  side  in  all  directions  of 
space,  while  all  around  thousands  of  jewel  censers, 
containing  priceless,  exquisite  incense,  were  moving 
of  their  own  accord.  Bodhisattvas  Mahfisattvas 
were  seen  holding  above  each  Tathagata,  high  aloft, 
a  row  of  jewel  umbrellas  stretching  as  high  as  the 
Brahma-world.  So  acted  the  Bodhisattvas  MahS- 
sattvas  in  respect  to  all  the  innumerable  hundred 


whole  circle,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  description  in  the  text 
alludes  to  the  stars  of  that  half  of  the  sphere  which  ts  at  the  time 
below  the  horizon.  Those  stars  then  have  reached  Nirvd/;a,  though 
not  the  immortal  une. 
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thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas'.  Seve- 
rally they  celebrated  these  Biiddhas  in  appropriate 
stanzas,  sacred  hymns  in  praise  of  ihe  Buddhas. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Bodhisattva  Mali4sattva 
Maitreya  uttered  the  following  stanzas: 

1.  Wonderful  is  the  law  which  the  Sugata  has 
expounded,  the  law  we  never  heard  before ;  how 
great  the  majesty  of  the  Leaders  is,  and  how  infinite 
the  duration  of  their  life  I 

2.  And  on  hearing  such  a  law  imparted  by  the 
Sugata  from  face  to  face,  thousands  of  ko/is  of 
creatures,  the  genuine  sons  of  the  Leader  of  the 
world,  have  been  pervaded  with  gladness. 

3.  Some  have  reached  the  point  of  supreme  en- 
lightenment from  whence  there  is  no  return,  others 
are  standing  on  the  lower  stage^ ;  some  have  reached 
the  standpoint  of  having  an  unhampered  view,  and 
others  have  obtained  thousands  of  ko/is  of  Dh4ra«ls*. 

4.  There  are  others,  (as)  atoms*,  who  have  reached 
supreme  Buddha-knowledge.  Some,  again,  will  after 
eight  births  become  Cinas  seeing  the  infinite^ 

5.  Among  those  who  hear  this  law  from  the 
Master,  some  will  obtain  enlightenment  and  see  the 
truth"  after  four  births,  others  after  three,  others 
after  two. 

•  The  version  followed  by  Bumouf  is  somewhat  longer. 
"  Dh5ra«tye  dharSyiim,  which  is  ambiguous,  because  ihelaLler 

may  stand  for  adIiarSyam.     That  dharani  can  dcn<jte  bhOmi  I 
infer  from  the  phrase  (bh(^mi)  lokadhdriwt,  Taitt.  Aronyaka  X,  1. 
'  The  translation  doubtful. 

•  ParamSrtu;  the  literal  rendering  is,  others,  extremely  faint  (or 
small). 

'  Cf.  the  phrase  '  to  sec  Nirv&«a.' 

•  Evidently  the  same  as  *  seeing  NirvSna,'  as  appears  from  what 
is  added  and  the  analogy  with  the  preceding  stanza. 
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6.  Some  among  them  will  become  all-knowing* 
after  one  birth,  in  the  next  following  existence*. 
Such  will  be  the  perfect  result  of  learning  the 
duration  of  life  of  the  Chief. 

7.  Innumerable,  countless  as  the  atoms  of  the 
eight  fields,  are  the  ko^is  of  beings  who  by  hear- 
ing this  law  have  conceived  the  idea  of  superior 
enlightenment. 

8.  Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  great  Seer, 
when  he  reveals  this  Buddha-state  that  is  endless 
and  has  no  limit,  which  is  as  immense  as  the  element 
of  ether. 

9.  Many  thousand  ko/is  of  angels,  Indras,  and 
Brahma-angels,  like  the  sands  of  the  Ganges,  have 
flocked  hither  from  thousands  of  ko/is  of  distant 
fields  and  have  poured  a  rain  of  MandSravas. 

10.  They  move  in  the  sky  like  birds,  and  strew 
fragrant  powder  of  sandal  and  agallochum,  to  cover 
ceremoniously  the  Chief  of  Cinas  withal. 

11.  High  aloft  tymbals  without  being  struck  emit 
sweet  sounds ;  thousands  of  ko/is  of  while  cloth 
whirl  down  upon  the  Chiefs. 

12.  Thousands  of  ko/is  of  jewel  censers  of  costly 
incense  move  of  their  own  accord  on  every  side  to 
honour  the  mighty^  Lord  of  the  world. 

13.  Innumerable  wise  Bodhisattvas  hold  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  umbrellas,  elevated  and  made  of  noble 
jewels,  like  chaplets*,  up  to  the  Brahma-world. 

14.  The  sons  of  Sugata,  in  their  great  joy,  have 


'  Another  tenn  for  seeing  NirvSim. 

'  These  Tour  descriptions  of  Bodhisattvas  agree  in  ihe  main 
intfa  the  four  degrees  of  holiness,  of  Srotaapanna,  Sakri'ddgSmin, 
Anigimin,  and  Arhau 

■  Tiyiu.  *  UlansakaD(8ic). 
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attached  beautiful  triumphal  streamers  at  the  top 
of  die  banner  staffs '  in  honour  of  the  Leaders  whom 
they  celebrate  in  thousands  of  stanzas. 

15.  Such  a  marvellous,  extraordinary,  prodigious, 
splendid^  phenomenon,  O  Leader,  is  being  displayed 
by  all  those  beings  who  are  gladdened  by  the  expo- 
sition of  the  duration  of  life  (of  the  Tathdgata). 

16.  Grand  is  the  matter  now  (occurring)  in  the 
ten  points  of  space,  and  (great)  the  sound  raised  by 
the  Leaders  ;  thousands  of  ko/is  of  living  beings  arc 
refreshed  and  gifted  with  virtue  for  enlightenment. 

Thereu]5on  the  Lord  addressed  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahisattva  Maitreya :  Those  beings,  A^ita,  who 
during  the  exposition  of  this  Dharmapary^ya  in 
which  the  duration  of  the  TathSgata's  life  is  revealed 
have  entertained,  were  it  but  a  single  thought  of  trust, 
or  have  put  belief  in  it,  how  great  a  merit  are  they 
to  produce,  be  tiiey  young  men  and  young  ladies  of 
good  family  ?  Listen  then,  and  mind  it  well,  how 
great  the  merit  is  they  shall  produce.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  case,  A^ta,  that  some  young  man  or  young 
lady  of  good  family,  desirous  of  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment,  for  eight  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  /Eons  practises  the  five  perfections  of 
virtue  (P^ramitas),  to  wit,  perfect  charity  in  alms, 
perfect  morality,  perfect  forbearance,  perfect  energy, 
perfect  meditation — perfect  wisdom  being  excepted^; 


'  Dliva^Sgre;  a  marginal  reading  has  dhva^'Sm  ^a  (sic). 

*  Eddr/i^j^arya  vj.rish/am  adbhuiS>4  (r.  adbhutaw;),  vi^tra  dar- 
scnt'  Inia(m)  adya  Nayaka. 

'  ViraltilaA  pra^nSp£ramitSy5(A).  The  five  specified  virtues  are 
identical  with  those  enumerated  in  l^lita-vistara,  p.  38,  and  slightly 
different  from  those  as  found  in  the  PSli  scriptures.  Out  of  the 
five  virtues,  four,  viz.  jJla,  kshdnti,  viryn,  dhydna,  answer  to 
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let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  case,  A^ta, 
that  a  young  man  or  young  lady  of  good  family,  on 
hearing  this  Dharmaparyaya  containing  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  duration  of  the  Tathdgata's  life,  conceives 
were  it  but  a  single  thought  of  trust  or  puts  belief 
in  it;  tlien  that  former  accumulation  of  mcritS  that 
accumulation  of  good  connected  with  the  five  perfec- 
tions of  virtue,  (that  accumulation)  which  has  come 
to  full  accomplishment  in  eight  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  /Eons,  does  not  equal  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  accumulation  of  merit  in  the  second 
case;  it  does  not  equal  one  thousandth  part ;  it  admits 
of  no  calculation,  no  counting,  no  reckoning,  no  com- 
parison, no  approximation,  no  secret  teaching*.  One 
who  is  fKJSsessed  of  such  an  accumulation  of  merit, 
Ajfita,  be  he  a  young  man  or  a  young  lady  of  good 
family,  will  not  miss  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment; 
nO|  that  is  not  possible. 


dama,  kshamS,  dhrr'ti,  dht  in  Manu  VI,  92,  where  vidyd  is  the 
equivalent  to  the  PSramita  of  pra^«S, 

'  Pu«ySbhisamsk&ra,  whith  may  be  said  lo  be  the  common 
Buddhistic  equivalent  of  karroSjaja,  explained  by  Hindu  scho- 
lastics to  be  the  accumulation  of  moral  merit  and  demerit.  The 
lema  properly  means '  one's  moral  disposition  (at  a  given  time  as  a 
necessarj-  result  of  one's  previous  acts).'  In  a  certain  sense  it  may 
be  contended  that  the  sum  of  one's  previous  actions  determines 
one's  moral  state  at  a  given  moment.  As  &jaya  means  disposition, 
character,  and  accumulation,  we  can  understand  how  the  Indian 
scholastics  came  to  misunderstand  the  real  purport  of  the  word  in 
karm&^aya.  As  to  abhisamskdra,  it  properly  means  '(mental 
or  moral)  disposition,  character,  impression,  conception.' 

'  Upanisam  api,  iipanishadam  api  na  kshamate.  Upanisi  is 
nothing  else  but  the  Prakrit  form  of  Sansk,  upanishad.  In  PaU  it 
is  explained  by  raho,  mystery,  secret  lore,  and  kdrana;  the  latter 
may  mean  'mathematical  operation.'  See,  however,  the  Editor's 
note  on  SukhSvati-vy&ha,  p.  31. 
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And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

1 7-  Let  a  man  who  is  seeking  after  this  knowledge, 
superior  Buddha-knowledge,  undertake  to  practise  in 
this  world  the  five  perfect  virtues ; 

1 8.  Let  him,  during  eight  thousand  ko/is  of 
complete  ^4ions.  continue  giving  repeated  alms  to 
Buddhas  and  disciples ; 

19.  Regaling  Pratyekabuddhas  and  ko/is  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas  by  giving  meat,  food  and  drink,  clothing  and 
lodging' ; 

20.  Let  him  build  on  earth  refuges  and  monasteries 
of  sandal-wood,  and  pleasant  convent  gardens  pro- 
vided with  walks ; 

21.  Let  him  after  so  bestowing  gifts,  various  and 
diversified,  during  thousands  of  ko^is  of  /Eons,  direct 
his  mind  to  enlightenment*; 

22.  Let  him  then,  for  the  sake  of  Buddha- 
knowledge,  keep  unbroken  the  pure  moral  precepts 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the  perfect  Bud- 
dhas and  acknowledged  by  the  wise  ; 

23.  Let  him  further  develop  the  virtue  of  for- 
bearance, be  steady  in  the  stage  of  meekness*,  be 
constant,  of  good  memory,  and  patiently  endure 
many  censures ; 

24.  Let  him,  moreover,  for  the  sake  of  Buddha- 


^  These  Fratyelcabuddhas  can  hardly  be  other  persons  than 
hermits,  and  the  Bodhisattvas  must  be  the  ministers  of  religion, 
who  otherwise  are  called  Paxc/itas,  and  Vandyas,  whence  our 
Bonzes. 

*  I.  e.,  if  1  rightly  understand  it,  let  him,  after  having  lived  in  the 
world,  retire  from  a  busy  life  to  take  orders. 

'  I.  e.  of  a  monk  under  training. 
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knowledge,  bear  the  contemptuous   words  of  un- 
believers who  are  rooted  in  pride ; 

25.  Let  him,  always  zealous,  strenuous,  studious, 
of  good  memory,  without  any  other  pre-occupation  in 
his  mind,  practise  meditation,  during  ko/is  of  ^ons; 

26.  Let  him.  whetlier  living  in  the  forest  or  enter- 
ing upon  a  vagrant  life\  go  about,  avoiding  sloth 
and  torpor^  for  ko/is  of  ^ons; 

27.  Let  him  as  a  philosopher,  a  g^eat  philosopher" 
who  finds  his  delight  in  meditation,  in  concentration 
of  mind,  pass  eight  thousand  ko/is  of  yEons ; 

28.  Let  him  energetically  pursue  enlightenment 
with  the  thought  of  his  reaching  all-knowingness,  and 
so  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  meditation  ; 

29.  Then  the  merit  accruing  to  those  who  practise 
the  virtues  oft  described,  during  thousands  of  ko/is 
of  ^ons, 

30.  (Is  less  than  that  of)  a  man  or  a  woman  who, 
on  hearing  the  duration  of  my  life,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment believes  in  it ;  this  merit  is  endless. 

31.  He  who  renouncing  doubt,  vacillation,  and 
misgiving  shall  believe  even  for  a  short  moment, 
shall  obtain  such  a  reward. 

32.  The  Bodhisattvas  also  .who  have  practised  those 
virtues  during  ko/is  of  ^ons,  will  not  be  startled  at 
hearing  of  this  inconceivably  long  life  of  mine. 

2$.  They  will  bow  their  heads  (and  think) :  '  May 
I  also  in  future  become  such  a  one  and  release  ko/is 
of  living  beings ! 


*  JTankramam  abhiruhya. 

*  5lyinamiddhan;&a  var^itvS.  Middho,  wefl  known  from 
Buddhistic  writings,  is  a  would-be  Sanskrit  fonn ;  it  ought  to  b« 
mri'ddha,  from  Vedic  mridhyati. 

*  I.e.  a  Yogin,  a  contemplative  mystic. 
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34-  'As  die  Lord  ^Skyamuni.the  Lion  of  die  ^4kya 
race,  after  lie  had  occupied  his  seat  on  the  terrace  of 
enlightenment,  raised  his  lion's  roar; 

35.  'So  may  I  in  future  be  sitting  on  the  terrace 
of  enlightenment,  honoured  by  all  mortals,  to  teach 
so  long  a  life'  V 

36.  Those  who  are  possessed  of  firmness  of  inten- 
tion* and  have  learnt  the  principles,  will  understand 
the  myster>'^  and  feel  no  uncertainty*. 

Again,  A^ta,  he  who  after  hearing  this  Dharma- 
parj'Sya,  which  contains  an  ex[x>sition  of  the  duration 
of  the  TatliAgata's  life,  apprehends  it,  penetrates  and 
understands  it,  will  produce  a  yet  more  immeasur- 
able accumulation  of  merit  conducive  to  Buddha- 
knowledge ;  unnecessary' to  add  that  he  who  hears 
such  a  Dharmaparyiiya  as  this  or  makes  others  hear 
it ;  who  keeps  it  in  memory,  reads,  comprehends  or 
makes  others  comprehend  it ;  who  writes  or  has  it 
written,  collects  or  has  it  collected  into  a  volume, 
honours,  respects,  worships  it  with  flowers,  incense, 
perfumed  garlands,  ointments,  powder,  cloth,  um- 
brellas, flags,  streamers,  (lighted)  oil  lamps,  ghee 
lamps  or  lamps  filled  with  scented  oil,  will  produce 
a  far  greater  accumulation  of  merit  conducive  to 
Buddha-knowledge. 

And,  Acita,  as  a  test  whether  that  young  man  or 
young  lady  of  good  family  who  hears  this  exposition 


'  It  ts  difficuU  10  say  what  difference  Uiere  is  between  becoming 
Buddha  or  becoming  Brahma,  except  in  sound. 

'  Or  strong  application,  the  word  used  in  the  text  being  adhyo- 
saya  (Sansk.  adhyavasaya). 

'  SandhSbhSshya- 

*  The  tenor  of  this  stanza,  and  even  the  words,  remind  one  of 
the  «SlS;74^yavidy&  in  A'Aandogya-upanishad  111,  14,  4. 
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of  the  duration  of  the  Tath^gata's  life  most  decidedly 
believes  in  it  may  be  deemed  the  following.  They 
will  behold  me  teaching  the  law  ^  here  on  the 
Gr/dhrakft/a*,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  Bodliisattvas, 
attended  by  a  host  of  Bodhisattvas,  in  the  centre 
of  the  congregation  of  disciples.  They  will  behold 
here  my  Buddha-field  in  the  Saha-world,  consisting 
of  lapis  lazuli  and  forming  a  level  plain  ;  forming  a 
chequered  board  of  eiglit  compartments  with  gold 
threads  ;  set  off  with  jewel  trees.  They  will  behold 
the  towers  that  the  Bodhisattvas  use  as  their  abodes". 
By  this  test,  A^ta,  one  may  know  if  a  young  man 
or  young  lad)*  of  good  family  has  a  most  decided 
belief.  Moreover,  A^^ta,  I  declare  that  a  young 
man  of  good  family  who.  after  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  the  Tathagata,  shall  not  reject,  but  joyfully 
accept  this  Dharmapar)'Sya  when  hearing  it,  that 
such  a  young  man  of  good  family  also  is  earnest  in 
his  belief;  far  more  one  who  keeps  it  in  memory 
or  reads  it.  He  who  after  collecting  this  Dharma- 
par)'Aya  into  a  volume  carries  it  on  his  shoulder* 
carries  the  Tathdgata  on  his  shoulder.  Such  a  young 
man  or  young  lady  of  good  family,  A^ita,  need  make 
no  StClpas  for  me.  nor  monasteries ;  need  not  give 
to  the  congregation  of  monks  medicaments  for  the 


'  And,  pronouncing  judgment. 

*  We  have  seen  above  that  this  is  the  true  abode  of  the 
Dharmar^. 

'  Kfl/5garaparibhogeshu  Bodhisatvavisam  v5  drakshyanii,  pro- 
perly, they  will  behold  the  dwelling  of  the  Bodhisattvas  in  the 
towers  which  those  Bodhisativas  have  received  for  their  use. 
About  the  technical  meaning  of  kO/Sg^ra  in  NepSl,  see  B. 
H.  Hodgson,  Essays,  p.  49. 

*  I.  e.  holds  it  in  high  esteem  and  treats  it  with  care. 
[21]  Y 
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sick  or  (other)  requisites'.  For,  A^ta»  such  a  young 
mail  or  young  lady  of  good  family  has  (spiritually) 
built  for  the  worship  of  my  relics  StOpas  of  seven 
precious  substances  reaching  up  to  the  Brahma-world 
in  height,  and  with  a  circumference  in  proportion, 
with  the  umbrellas  thereto  belonging,  with  triumphal 
streamers,  with  tinkling  bells  and  baskets;  has 
shown  manifold  marks  of  respect  to  those  StOpas 
of  relics  with  diverse  celestial  and  earthly  flowers, 
incense,  perfumed  garlands^  ointments,  powder,  cloth, 
umbrellas,  banners,  flags,  triumphal  streamers,  by 
various  sweet,  pleasant,  clear-sounding  tymbals  and 
drums,  by  the  tune,  noise,  sounds  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  castanets,  by  songs,  nautch  and  dancing 
of  different  kinds,  of  many,  innumerable  kinds;  has 
done  those  acts  of  worship  during  many,  innumer- 
able thousands  of  ko/is  of  /Eons.  One  who  keeps 
in  memory  this  DharmaparyAya  after  my  complete 
extinction,  who  reads,  writes,  promulgates  it,  A^ita, 
shall  also  have  built  monasteries,  large,  spacious, 
extensive,  made  of  red  sandal-wood,  with  thirty-two 
pinnacles,  eight  stories,  fit  for  a  thousand  monks, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  flowers,  having  walks 
furnished  with  lodgings,  completely  provided  with 
meat,  food  and  drink  and  medicaments  for  the 
sick,  well  equipped  with  all  comforts.  And  those 
numerous,  innumerable  beings,  say  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  or  a  ko/i  or  hundred 
ko/is  or  thousand  ko/is  or  hundred  thousand  ko/is 
or  ten  thousand  times  hundred  thousand  ko/is,  they 


*  This  agrees  with  the  teaching  of  the  Ved&nta  that  Drahma- 
knowledge  is  independent  of  good  works;  see  e.g.  Brahma-sfitra 


in,  4,  25- 
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must  be  considered  to  form  the  congregation  of 
disciples  seeing  me  from  face  to  face,  and  must  be 
considered  as  those  whom  I  have  fully  blessed*. 
He  who,  after  my  complete  extinction,  shall  keep 
this  DharmaparySya,  read,  promulgate,  or  write  it, 
he,  I  repeat,  A^ta,  need  not  build  Stftpas  of  relics, 
nor  worship  the  congregation ;  not  necessary  to  tell. 
A^ita,  that  the  young  man  or  young  lad)-  of  good 
family  who,  keeping  this  Dharmaparydya,  shall  crown 
it  by  charity  in  alms,  morality,  forbearance,  energy, 
meditation,  or  wisdom,  will  produce  a  much  greater 
accumulation  of  merit;  it  is,  in  fact,  immense,  incal- 
culable, infinite*.  Just  as  the  element  of  ether, 
A^ta,  is  boundless,  to  the  east,  south,  west,  north, 
beneath,  above,  and  in  the  intermediate  quarters,  so 
immense  and  incalculable  an  accumulation  of  merit, 
conducive  to  Buddha-knowledge,  will  be  produced 
by  a  young  man  or  young  lady  of  good  family  who 
shall  keep,  read,  write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  this 
DharmaparyAya.  He  will  be  zealous  in  worship- 
ping the  TathSgata  shrines;  he  will  laud  the  disciples 
of  the  TathSgaia,  praise  the  hundred  thousands  of 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  virtues  of  the  Bodhisattvas 
MahAsattvas.  and  expound  them  to  others ;  he  will 
be  accomplished  in  forbearance,  be  moral,  of  good 
character*,  agreeable  to  live  with,  and  tolerant, 
modest,  not  jealous  of  others,  not  wrathful,  not 
vicious  in  mind,  of  good  memory,  strenuous  and 
always  busy,  devoted  to  meditation  in  striving  after 
the  state  of  a    Buddha,  attaching   great   value  to 

^  Paribhukia, 

*  The  V'ed:uitin  does  not  deny  the  relative  vala^  of  good  works ; 
see  e.  g.  Drahii)a-&flua  III,  4,  26-27. 
'  Katya/iadharman. 
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abstract  meditation,  frequently  engaging  in  abstract 
meditation,  able  in  solving  questions  and  in  avoid- 
ing hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  ques- 
tions. Any  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva,  A^ita,  who, 
after  the  Tath^ata's  complete  extinction,  shall  keep 
this  Dharmapar)^ya,  will  have  the  good  qualities  I 
have  described.  Such  a  young  man  or  young  lady 
of  good  family,  A^ta,  must  be  considered  to  make 
for  the  terrace  of  enlightenment ;  that  young  man  or 
young  lady  of  good  family  steps  towards  the  foot  of 
the  tree  of  enlightenment  in  order  to  reach  enlighten- 
ment. And  where  that  young  man  or  young  lady  of 
good  family,  A^ta,  stands,  sits,  or  walks,  there  one 
should  make  a  shrine  V  dedicated  to  the  Tathagata. 
and  the  world,  incUuling  the  gods,  should  say:  This 
is  a  StOpa  of  relics  of  the  TathSgata. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

37.  An  immense  mass  of  merit,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly mentioned,  shall  be  his  who,  after  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  Leader  of  men,  shall  keep  this 
Satra. 

38.  He  wiH  have  paid  worship  to  me,  and  built 
Stftpas  of  relics,  made  of  precious  substances,  varie- 
gated, beautiful,  and  splendid ; 

39.  In  height  coming  up  to  the  Brahma-world, 
with  rows  of  umbrellas,  great  in  circumference  ^ 
gorgeous,  and  decorated  with  triumphal  streamers; 

40.  Resounding  with  the  clear  ring  of  bells,  and 
decorated  with  silk  bands,  while  jingles  moved  by 


*  One  would  rather  expect,  that  place  one  should  consider  to  be 
a  shrine. 
■  Pariff^havanta^.    There  is  no  word  for  Bumoufs  'pro- 


portionn^'  (anupflrva)  in  the  text. 
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the  wind  form  another  ornament  at  (the  shrines  of) 
Cina  relics*. 

41.  He  will  have  shown  great  honour  to  them 
by  flowers,  perfumes,  and  ointments ;  by  music, 
clothes,  and  the  repeated  (sound  of)  tymbals. 

42.  He  will  have  sweet  musical  instruments  struck 
at  those  relics,  and  lamps  with  scented  oil  kept  burn- 
ing all  around. 

43.  He  who  at  the  period  of  depravation  shall 
keep  and  teach  this  Sfttra,  he  will  have  paid  me 
such  an  infinitely  varied  worship. 

44.  He  has  built  many  ko/is  of  excellent  monas- 
teries of  sandal-wood,  with  tliirty-two  pinnacles,  and 
eight  terraces  high  ; 

45.  Provided  with  couches,  with  food  hard  and 
soft;  furnished  with  excellent  curtains,  and  having 
cells  by  thousands. 

46.  He  has  given  hermitages  and  walks  em- 
bellished by  flower-gardens  ;  many  elegant  objects' 
of  various  forms  and  variegated. 

47.  He  has  shown  manifold  worship  to  the  host 
of  disciples  in  my  presence,  he  who,  after  my  extinc- 
tion, shall  keep  this  S{ktra. 

48.  Let  one  be  ever  so  good  in  disposition,  much 
gi'eater  merit  will  he  obtain  who  shall  keep  or  write 
this  Sfltra, 

49.  Let  a   man   cause   this   to    be  written   and 


'  ^obhante  GinadhStushu.  Burnoufgives  a  diHcrent  trans- 
lation of  Oiis  passage :  '  ces  SlQpas,  enfin,  rcfOivent  leur  ^clat  des 
reliques  du  Djina.* 

'  I  am  quite  uncertain  about  the  word  in  the  text,  u/'^Aadaka. 
It  seems  to  be  connected  with  tbe  I'dii  ussada,  about  wbicli 
Childcrs,  s.  v.,  remarks  that  il  probably  means  *  a  protuberance,' 
Burnouf  renders  the  word  in  our  text  \>y  '  coussin.* 
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have  it  well  put  together  in  a  volume ;  let  him 
always  worship  the  volume  with  flowers,  garlands, 
ointments. 

50.  Let  him  constantly  place  near  it  a  lamp  filled 
with  scented  oil,  along  with  full-blown  lotuses  and 
suitable*  oblations  of  Michelia  Champaka. 

51.  The  man  who  pays  such  worshij)  to  the  books 
will  produce  a  mass  of  merit  which  is  not  to  be 
measured. 

52.  Even  as  there  is  no  measure  of  the  element 
of  ether,  in  none  of  the  ten  directions,  so  there  is  no 
measure  of  this  mass  of  merit. 

53.  How  much  more  will  this  be  the  case  with 
one  who  is  patient,  meek,  devoted,  moral,  studious, 
and  addicted  to  meditation  ; 

54.  Who  is  not  irascible,  not  treacherous,  reve- 
rential towards  the  sanctuary, alwajs  humble  towards 
monks,  not  conceited,  nor  neglectful ; 

55.  Sensible  and  wise,  not  angry  when  he  is  asked 
a  question  ;  who,  full  of  compassion  for  living  beings, 
gives  such  instruction  as  suits  them. 

56.  If  there  be  such  a  man  who  (at  the  same  time) 
keeps  this  SQtra,  he  will  possess  a  mass  of  merit  that 
cannot  be  measured. 

57.  If  one  meets  such  a  man  as  here  described,  a 
keeper  of  this  SOtra,  one  should  do  homage  to  him. 

58.  One  should  present  him  with  divine  flowers, 
cover  him  with  divine  clothes,  and  bow  the  head 
to  salute  his  feet,  in  the  conviction  of  his  being  a 
TathAgata. 

59.  And  at  the  sight  of  sucli  a  man  one  may 


^  Yuktai^.     Burnouf  must  have  read  muktaiA,  for  his  trans- 
lation has  *  pearls.' 
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directly  make  the  reflection  that  he  is  going  towards 
the  foot  of  the  tree  to  arrive  at  superior,  blessed 
enlightenment  for  the  weal  of  all  the  world,  including 
the  gods. 

60.  And  wherever  such  a  sage  is  walking,  stand- 
ing, sitting,  or  lying  down ;  wherever  the  hero  pro- 
nounces were  it  but  a  single  stanza  from  diis  Sfltra ; 

61.  There  one  should  build  a  StCtpa  for  the  most 
high  of  men,  a  splendid,  beautiful  (Stftpa),  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  Buddha,  the  Chief,  and  then  worship  it 
in  manifold  ways. 

62.  That  spot  of  the  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by 
myself;  there  have  I  walked  myself,  and  there  have 
I  been  sitting  ;  where  that  son  of  Buddha  has  stayed, 
tliere  I  am. 
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INDICATION   OF  THE   MERITORIOUSNESS  OF  JO^TUL 
ACCEPTANXE. 

Thereupon  the  Bodhisattva  Mahisattva  Maitreya 
said  to  the  Lord  ;  O  Lord,  one  who,  after  hearing  this 
DharmaparySya  being  preached,  jo)  fully '  accepts  it, 
be  that  person  a  >oung  man  of  good  family  or  a 
young  lady,  how  much  merit,  O  Lord,  will  be  pro- 
duced by  such  a  young  man  or  young  lady  of  good 
family  ? 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva 
Maitreya  uttered  this  stanza ; 

I.  How  great  will  be  the  merit  of  him  who,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  great  Hero,  shall  hear  this 
exalted  Siltra  and  joyfully  accept  it  ? 

And  the  Lord  said  to  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva 
Maitreya  :  If  any  one,  A^nta,  either  a  young  man  of 
good  family  or  a  young  lady,  after  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  TathSgata.  hears  the  preaching  of 
this  DharmaparySya,  let  it  be  a  monk  or  nun,  a  male 
or  female  lay  devotee,  a  man  of  ripe  understanding 
or  a  boy  or  girl ;  if  the  hearer  joyfully  accepts  it,  and 
then  after  the  sermon  rises  up  to  go  elsewhere,  to  a 
monastery,  house,  forest,  street,  village,  town,  or  pro- 
vince, with  the  motive  and  express  aim  to  expound 
the  law  such  as  he  has  understood,  such  as  he  has 
heard  it,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  power, 

'  Or,  gratefuJl/. 
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to  another  person,  his  mother,  father,  kinsman,  friend, 
acquaintance,  or  any  other  person ;  if  the  latter,  after 
hearing,  joyfully  accepts,  and,  in  consequence,  com- 
municates it  to  another;  if  the  latter,  after  hearing", 
joyfully  accepts,  and  communicates  it  to  another;  if 
this  other,  again,  after  hearing,  joyfully  accepts  it, 
and  so  on  in  succession  until  a  number  of  fifty  is 
reached ;  then,  A^Mta,  the  fiftiedi  person  to  hear  and 
joyfully  accept  the  law  so  heard,  let  it  be  a  young 
man  of  good  family  or  a  young  lady,  will  have 
acquired  an  accumulation  of  merit  connected  with 
the  joyful  acceptance,  A^ta,  which  I  am  going  to 
indicate  to  thee.  Listen,  and  take  it  well  to  heart ; 
I  will  tell  thee. 

It  Is,  A^ta,  as  if  the  creatures  existing  in  the 
four  hundred  thousand  Asahkhyeyas'  of  worlds,  in 
any  of  the  six  states  of  existence,  born  from  an  egg, 
from  a  womb,  from  warm  humidity,  or  from  meta- 
morphosis, whether  they  have  a  shape  or  have  not, 
be  they  conscious  or  unconscious,  neither  conscious 
nor  unconscious,  footless,  two-footed,  four-footed,  or 
many-footed,  as  many  beings  as  are  contained  in  the 
world  of  creatures, — (as  if)  all  those  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  one  place.  Further,  suppose  some  man 
appears,  a  lover  of  virtue,  a  lover  of  good,  who  gives 
to  that  whole  body  the  pleasures,  sports,  amuse- 
ments, and  enjoyments  they  desire,  like,  and  relish. 
I~fe  gives  to  each  of  tliem  all  Cambudvlpa  for  his 
pleasures,  sports,  amusements,  and  enjoyments ; 
gives  bullion,  gold,  silver,  gems,  pearls,  lapis  lazuli, 
conches,  stones  (?),  coral,  carriages  yoked  with  horses, 
with  bullocks,  with    elephants;  gives   palaces   and 


'  An  incalculabk  great  number. 
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towers.  In  this  way,.A^Jta.  that  master  of  munifi- 
cence, that  great  master  of  munificence  continues 
spending  his  gifts  for  fully  eighty  years.  Then,  A^Hta, 
that  master  of  munificence,  that  great  master  of 
munificence  reflects  thus:  All  these  beings  have  I 
allowed  to  sport  and  enjoy  themselves,  but  now 
tliey  are  covered  with  wrinkles  and  grey-haired,  old. 
decrepit,  eighty  years  of  age,  and  near  the  term  of 
their  life.  Let  mc  therefore  initiate  them  in  the 
discipline  of  the  law  revealed  by  the  TathAgata,  and 
instruct  them.  Thereupon.  A^nta,  the  man  exhorts 
all  those  beings,  thereafter  initiates  them  in  the 
discipline  of  the  law  revealed  by  the  TathSgata,  and 
makes  them  adopt  it.  Those  beings  learn  the  law 
from  him,  and  in  one  moment,  one  instant,  one  bit 
of  time,  all  become  SrotaApannas.  obtain  the  fruit 
of  the  rank  of  Sakr/ddg^min  and  of  AnAgdmin.  until 
they  become  Arhats,  free  from  all  imperfections, 
adepts  in  meditation,  adepts  in  great  meditation  and 
in  the  meditation  with  eight  emancipations.  Now, 
what  is  thine  opinion,  A^ta,  will  that  master  of 
munificence,  that  great  master  of  munificence,  on 
account  of  his  doings,  produce  great  merit,  immense, 
incalculable  merit.''  Whereupon  the  Bodhisattva 
MahAsattva  Maitreya  said  in  reply  to  the  Lord  :  Cer- 
tainly, Lord ;  certainly,  Sugata  ;  that  person,  Lord, 
will  already  produce  much  merit  on  that  account, 
because  he  gives  to  the  beings  all  that  is  necessary 
for  happiness  ;  how  much  more  then  if  he  establishes 
them  in  Arhatship! 

This  said,  the  Lord  spoke  to  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva  Maitreya  as  follows  :  I  announce  to  thee, 
A^ita.  I  declare  to  thee ;  (take)  on  one  side  the  mas- 
ter of  munificence,  the  great  master  of  munificence, 
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who  produces  merit  by  supplying  all  beings  in  the 
four  hundred  tliousand  Asaiikhyeyas  of  worlds  with 
all  the  necessaries  for  happiness  and  by  establishing 
them  in  Arhatship ;  (take)  on  the  other  side  the 
person  who,  ranking  the  fiftieth  in  the  series  of  the 
oral  tradition  of  the  law,  hears,  were  it  but  a  single 
stanza,  a  single  word,  from  this  DharmaparySya  and 
joyfully  accepts  it ;  if  (wc  compare)  the  mass  of  merit 
connected  with  the  joyful  acceptance  and  the  mass  of 
merit  connected  with  the  charity  of  the  master  of 
munificence,  the  great  master  of  munificence,  then 
the  greater  merit  will  be  his  who,  ranking  the 
fiftieth  in  the  series  of  the  oral  tradition  of  the 
law,  after  hearing  were  it  but  a  single  stanza,  a 
single  word,  from  this  DharmaparyAya,  joyfully 
accepts  it.  Against  this  accumulation  of  merit, 
A^ta,  this  accumulation  of  roots  of  goodness  con- 
nected \vith  that  joyful  acceptance,  the  former  accu- 
mulation of  merit  connected  with  jthe  charity  of 
that  master  of  munificence,  that  great  master  of 
munificence,  and  connected  with  the  confirmation 
in    Arhatship,    does    not    fetch    the    ^    P^^t,    not 
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part:  it  admits  of  no  calculation,  no  counting,  no 
reckoning,  no  comparison,  no  approximation,  no 
secret  teaching.  So  immense,  incalculable,  A^ita,  is 
the  merit  which  a  person,  ranking  the  fiftieth  in 
the  series  of  the  tradition  of  the  law,  produces  by 
joyfully  accepting,  were  it  but  a  single  stanza,  a 
single  word,  from  this  DharmaparyAya  ;  how  much 
more  then  (will)  he  (produce).  A^la,  who  hears 
this  DharmaparyAya  in  my  presence  and  then 
joyfully    accepts    it  ?      I    declare,    A^ta,   that    his 
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accumulation  of  merit  shall  be  even  more  immense, 
more  incalculable. 

And  further,  A^ta,  if  a  young  man  of  good  family 
or  a  young  lady,  with  the  design  to  hear  this  dis- 
course on  the  law,  goes  from  home  to  a  monastery, 
and  there  hears  this  Dharmapary&ya  for  a  single 
moment,  either  standing  or  sitting,  then  that  person, 
merely  by  the  mass  of  merit  resulting  from  that 
action,  will  after  the  termination  of  his  (present) 
life,  and  at  the  time  of  his  second  existence  when 
he  receives  (another)  body,  become  a  possessor 
of  carriages  yoked  with  bullocks,  horses,  or  ele- 
phajits,  of  Utters,  vehicles  yoked  with  bulls ',  and  of 
celestial  aerial  cars.  If  further  that  same  person 
at  that  preaching  sits  down,  were  it  but  a  single 
moment,  to  hear  this  Dharmaparyaya,  or  persuades 
another  to  sit  down  or  shares  with  him  his  seat,  he 
will  by  the  store  of  merit  resulting  from  that  action 
gain  seats  of  Indra,  seats  of  Brahma,  thrones  of  a 
Aakravartln.  And,  A_^ta.  if  some  one,  a  young  man 
of  good  family  or  a  young  lady,  says  to  another 
person :  Come,  friend,  and  hear  the  Dharmapary^ya 
of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law.  and  if  that  other 
person  owing  to  that  exhortation  is  persuaded  to 
listen,  were  it  but  a  single  moment,  then  die  former 
will  by  virtue  of  that  root  of  goodness,  consisting  in 
that  exhortation,  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  con- 
nection with  Bodhisattvas  who  have  acquired  Dhd- 
ra«l.  He  will  become  the  reverse  of  dull,  will  get 
keen  faculties,  and  have  wisdom ;  In  the  course  of 
a  hundred  thousand  existences  he  will  never  have  a 
fetid  mouth,  nor  an  offensive  one ;  he  will  have  no 

'  ^/shabhaySnSwdni. 
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diseases  of  the  tongue,  nor  of  the  mouth ;  he  will 
have  no  black  teeth,  no  unequal,  no  yellow,  no  ill- 
ranged,  no  broken  teeth,  no  teeth  fallen  out;  his 
lips  will  not  be  pendulous,  not  turned  inward,  not 
gaping,  not  mutilated,  not  loathsome  ' ;  his  nose  will 
not  be  flat,  nor  wry ;  his  face  will  not  be  long,  nor 
wry,  nor  unpleasant.  On  the  contrary,  A^ta,  his 
tongue,  teeth,  and  lips  will  be  delicate  and  well- 
shaped;  his  nose  long;  his  face  perfectly  round";  the 
eyebrows  well-shaped  ;  the  forehead  well-formed.  He 
will  receive  a  verj'  complete  organ  of  manhood.  He 
will  have  the  advantage  that  the  Tathdgata  renders 
sermons  intelligible*  to  him  and  soon  come  in  con- 
nection with  Lords,  Buddhas.  Mark,  A^ta,  how 
much  good  is  produced  by  one's  inciting  were  it  but 
a  single  creature ;  how  much  more  then  by  him  who 
reverentially  hears,  reverentially  reads,  reverentially 
preaches,  reverentially  promulgates  the  law ! 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

2.  Listen  how  great  the  merit  is  of  one  who, 
the  fiftieth  in  the  series  (of  tradition),  hears  a  single 
stanza  from  this  SOitra  and  with  placid  mind  joyfully 
adopts  it. 

3,  Suppose  there  is  a  man  in  the  habit  of  giving 


*  Burnouf  has  some  terms  warning  in  my  text;  ihe>*  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand  in  the  margin,  but  the  characters  are 
indistinct. 

*  Pranitamukhamant/aU;  a  marginal  reading  has  prtna- 
mukha^ 

'  Tathigalaw  ilvav5d3nubhS5akam  pratilabhate.  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  real  meaning  of  anubhasaka;  it  may  as  well  be.'suggcst- 
ing.'  Burnouf  has, '  c'est  do  la  bouche  du  TathSgaia  qu'il  reccvra 
les  avis  et  i'enscigncment.' 
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alms  to  myriads  of  ko/is  of  beings,  whom  I  have 
herebefore  indicated  by  way  of  comparison^;  all  of 
them  he  satisfies  during  eight)'  years. 

4.  Then  seeing  that  old  age  has  approached  for 
them,  that  their  brow  is  wrinkled  and  their  head 
grey  (lie  thinks) :  Alas,  how  all  beings  come  to  de- 
cay !  Let  me  therefore  admonish  them  by  (speaking 
oQ  the  law. 

5.  He  teaches  them  the  law  here  on  earth  and 
points  to  the  state  of  Nirvana  hereafter.  'All 
existences  *  (he  says)  '  are  like  a  mirage ;  hasten  to 
become  disgusted  with  all  existence.* 

6.  All  creatures,  by  hearing  the  law  from  that 
charitable  person,  become  at  once  Arhats,  free  from 
imperfections,  and  living  their  last  life. 

7.  Much  more  merit  than  by  that  person  will  be 
acquired  by  him  who  through  unbroken  tradition 
shall  hear  were  it  but  a  single  stanza  and  joyfully 
receive  it.  The  mass  of  merit  of  the  former  is  not 
even  so  much  as  a  small  particle  of  the  latter's. 

8.  So  great  will  be  one's  merit,  endless,  immea- 
surable, owing  to  one's  hearing  merely  a  single 
stanza,  in  regular  tradition ;  how  much  more  then  If 
one  hears  from  face  to  face ! 

9.  And  if  somebody  exhorts  were  it  but  a  single 
creature  and  says :  Go,  hear  the  law,  for  this  S6tra 
is  rare  in  many  myriads  of  ko^is  of  /^ons ; 

10.  And  if  the  creature  so  exhorted  should  hear 
the  Siitra  even  for  a  moment,  hark  what  fruit  is  to 
result  from  that  action.  lie  shall  never  have  a 
mouth  disease ; 


*  From  ihis  reference  to  the  preceding  prose  we  must  gather  thai 
these  stanzas  are  posterior  to  or  coeval  with  the  prose  version. 
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11.  His  tongue  is  never  sore;  his  teeth  shall 
never  (all  out.  never  be  black,  yellow,  unequal ;  his 
lips  never  become  loathsome  ; 

12.  His  face  is  not  wry,  nor  lean,  nor  long;  his 
nose  not  flat ;  it  is  well-shaped,  as  well  as  his  fore- 
head, teeth,  lips,  and  round  face. 

13.  His  aspect  is  ever  pleasant  to  men  ;  his 
mouth  is  never  fetid,  it  constantly  emits  a  smell 
sweet  as  the  lotus. 

14.  If  some  wise  man,  to  hear  this  Sfitra,  goes 
from  his  home  to  a  monastery  and  there  listen,  were 
it  but  for  a  single  moment,  widi  a  placid  mind,  hear 
what  results  from  it 

15.  His  body  is  very  fair;  he  drives  with  horse- 
carriages,  that  wise  man,  and  is  mounted  on  elevated 
carriages  drawn  by  clcphaiits  and  variegated  with 
gems. 

16.  He  possesses  litters  covered  with  ornaments 
and  carried  by  numerous  men.  Such  is  the  blessed 
fruit  of  his  going  to  hear  preaching. 

1  7.  Owing  to  the  performance  of  that  pious  work 
he  shall,  when  sitting  in  the  assembly  there,  obtain 
seats  of  Indra,  seats  of  Brahma,  seats  of  kings  ^ 


*  The  purport  of  tliis  parage  seems  to  be  that  lay  devotees  who 
arc  reg^ulaj  in  attending  the  sermon,  besides  receiving  terrestrial 
blessings,  will  rank  high  as  churchwardens  and  be  entitled  to  con- 
spicuous places  apart  in  the  chapel.  Tlie  gist  of  the  whole  chapter, 
at  any  rate,  is  that  it  is  highly  menlurious  to  come  to  church. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   ADVANTAGES   OF    A   RELIGIOUS    PREACHER'. 

The  Lord  then  addressed  the  Bodhisattva  MahS- 
sattva  Satatasamitabhiyukta  (i.e.  ever  and  constantly 
strenuous).  Any  one,  young  man  of  good  family, 
who  shall  keep,  read,  teach,  write  this  Dharmapar- 
yiya  or  have  it  written,  let  that  person  be  a  joung 
man  of  good  family  or  a  young  lady  -,  shall  obtain 
eight  hundred  good  qualities  of  the  eye,  twelve 
hundred  of  the  ear,  eight  hundred  of  the  nose, 
twelve  hundred  of  the  tongue,  eight  hundred  of  the 
body,  twelve  hundred  of  the  mind  ^  By  tliese 
many  hundred  good  qualities  the  whole  of  the  six 
organs  shall  be  perfect,  thoroughly  perfect.  By  means 
of  the  natural,  carna!  eye  derived  from  his  parents 
being  perfect,  he  shall  see  the  whole  triple  universe. 


'  DharmabhdnakdnrxVamRd^.  The  use  of  inriszmitL,  as 
a  synonym  to  guna,  is  not  limited  to  Buddhist  wrilings,  as  wc 
see  frotn  the  inscription  at  Bassac  in  Camboja,  si.  i8.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  P5U  Snisarasa. 

■  The  words  ' or  a  jounjj  lady '  arc  wanting  in  my  MS.,  but 
BuTnoufs  texj  had  them,  and  from  the  sequel  it  would  seem  that 
they  have  Co  be  added.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  we  find 
mention  being  made  of  female  preachers,  who  may  be  compared 
with  the  brahmavadinTa  of  ancient  limes,  and,  further  up, 
with  the  wise  women  of  the  Teutons,  the  Velledas  and  Vulvas, 
the  Pythonissas  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Valians  of  the  Indian 
Archif>elago. 

■  We  may  also  render,  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch, 
and  thought. 
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outwardly  and  inwardly,  with  its  mountains  and  woody 
thickets,  down  to  the  great  hell  AviX-i  and  up  to  the 
extremity  of  existence.  All  that  he  shall  see  with 
his  natural  eye,  as  well  as  the  creatures  to  be  found 
in  it,  and  he  shall  know  the  fruit  of  their  works. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

1.  Hear  from  me  what  good  qualities  shall  belong 
to  him  who  unhesitatingly  and  undismayed  shall 
preach  this  Siitra  to  the  congregated  assembly. 

2.  First,  then,  his  eye  (or,  organ  of  vision)  shall 
possess  eight  hundred  good  qualities  by  which  it 
shall  be  correct,  clear,  and  untroubled. 

3.  With  the  carnal  eye  derived  from  his  parents 
he  shall  see  the  w-hole  world  from  witliin  and 
w^ithout. 

4.  He  shall  see  the  Meru  and  Sumeru,  all  the 
horizon  and  other  mountains,  as  well  as  the  seas. 

5.  He,  the  hero,  sees  all,  downward  to  the  Avl^i 
and  upward  to  the  extremity  of  existence.  Such  is 
his  carnal  eye. 

6.  But  he  has  not  yet  got  the  divine  eye,  it  having 
not  yet  been  produced'  in  him;  such  as  here  de- 
scribed is  the  range  of  his  carnal  eye. 

Further,  SatatasamitAbhiyukta,  the  young  man  of 
good  family  or  the  young  lady -^  who  proclaims  this 
DharmaparyAya  and  preaches  it  to  others,  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  twelve  hundred  good  qualities  of  the 
ear.  The  various  sounds  that  are  uttered  in  the 
triple  universe,  downward  to  the  great  hell  AvUi 


*  No  <Hpi  ^yate.     Burnoufs  translation, '  11  n'aura 
la  science,'  points  to  a  reading, ^Aayate. 

'  This  lime  the  word  is  also  found  in  my  MS. 


encore 
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and  upward  to  the  extremity  of  existence,  within  and 
witliout,  such  as  the  sounds  of  horses  \  elephants, 
cows,  peasants  '^,  goats,  cars ;  the  sounds  of  weeping 
and  waiUnjr;  of  horror,  of  conch-trumpets,  bells,  tym- 
bals  ;  of  playing  and  singing  ;  of  camels,  of  tigers  ';  of 
women,  men,  boys,  girls  ;  of  righteousness  (piety)  and 
unrighteousness  (impiety)  ;  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  of 
ignorant  men  and  ^ryas;  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
sounds  ;  sounds  of  gods,  N^gas,  goblins,  Gandharvas, 
demons.  Garurt'as,  Kinnaras,  great  serpents,  men,  and 
beings  not  human  ;  of  monks,  disciples,  Pratyekabud- 
dhas,  Bodhisattvas,  and  TathAgatas;  as  many  sounds 
as  are  uttered  in  the  triple  world,  within  and  without, 
all  those  he  hears  with  his  natural  organ  of  hearing 
when  perfect.  Still  he  does  not  enjoy  the  divine 
ear.  although  he  apprehends  the  sounds  of  those 
different  creatures,  understands,  discerns  the  sounds 
of  those  different  creatures,  and  when  with  his 
natural  organ  of  hearing  he  hears  the  sounds  of 
those  creatures,  his  ear  Is  not  overjx>wered  by  any 
of  those  sounds.  Such,  Satalasamiiabhiyukta,  is  the 
organ  of  hearing  that  the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva* 
acquires ;  yet  he  does  not  possess  the  divine  ear. 


*  Burnouf  s  vcrslou  shows  a  few  unimportant  curious  readings. 

*  £?anapadajabd&//,  rather  strange  between  the  others.  I  sup- 
pose that  ^anapada  is  corrupted  from  acme  word  mmning  a 
sheep,  but  I  Hnd  no  nearer  approach  to  it  than  ^alakini,  a  ewe; 
cf.  St.  8  below. 

*  I  follow  Burnouf,  who  must  have  read  vySghra;  m/  MS.  has 
v5d>'x 

*  This  term,  as  it  is  here  used,  refers,  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  to 
the  ministers  of  religion,  the  preachers.  It  is,  however,  just  pos- 
sible that  we  have  to  take  it  in  the  more  general  and  original 
sense  of  any  '  nitional  being,'  for  all  tlie  advantages  enumerated 
belong  to  everybody  who  is  not  blind,  not  deaf,  &c. 
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Thus  Spoke  the  Lord;  thereafter  he,  the  Sugata, 
the  Master,  added : 

7.  The  organ  of  hearing  of  such  a  person  becomes 
(or,  is)  cleared  and  perfect,  though  as  yet  it  be 
natural ;  by  it  he  perceives  tlie  various  sounds,  with- 
out any  exception,  in  this  world. 

8.  He  perceives  the  sounds  of  elephants,  horses, 
cars,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep ;  of  noisy  kettle-drums, 
labours,  lutes,  flutes, Vallakl-lutes. 

9.  He  can  hear  singing,  lovely  and  sweet,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  is  constant  enough  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  beguiled  by  it ;  he  perceives  the  sounds 
of  ko/is  of  men,  whatever  and  wherever  they  are 
speaking, 

10.  He,  moreover,  always  hears  the  voice  of  gods 
and  Ndgas ;  he  hears  the  tunes,  sweet  and  affecting, 
of  song,  as  well  as  the  voices  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls. 

11.  He  hears  the  cries  of  the  denizens  of  moun- 
tains and  glens ;  the  tender  notes '  of  Kalavihkas, 
cuckoos-,  peafowls ^  pheasants,  and  other  birds. 

12.  He  also  (hears)  the  heart-rending  cries  of 
those  who  are  suffering  pains  in  the  hells,  and  the 
yells  uttered  by  the  Spirits,  vexed  as  they  are  by 
the  difificulty  to  get  food  ; 

1 3.  Likewise  the  different  cries  produced  by  the 
demons  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.     All  these 


*  Here  we  see  that  kalavihkas  are distin^iahed  from kokilas, 
cuckoos. 

'  The  voice  of  ibe  peafowl  is  proverbially  unharmonious,  but 
ihat  is  no  reason  why  the  poet  should  have  omitted  this  item  from 
his  enumeration ;  such  peculiarities  give  a  reUsb  to  this  kind  of 
spiritual  poetr)-. 
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sounds  the  preacher  is  able  to  hear  from  his  place 
on  earth,  without  being  overpowered  by  them. 

14.  From  where  he  is  stationed  here  on  the  eartli 
he  also  hears  the  different  and  multifarious  sounds 
through  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm  of  bnites 
are  conversing  with  each  other. 

15.  He  apprehends  all  the  sounds,  without  any 
exception,  whereby  the  numerous  angels  living  in 
the  Brahma-world,  the  AkanishMas  and  AbhS- 
svaras  \  call  one  anodier. 

16.  He  likewise  always  hears  the  sound  which 
the  monks  on  earth  are  raising  when  engaged  in 
reading,  and  when  preaching  the  law  to  congrega- 
tions, after  having  taken  orders  under  the  command 
of  the  Sugatas. 

17.  And  when  the  Bodhisattvas  here  on  earth 
have  a  reading  together  and  raise  their  voices  in 
the  general  synods,  he  hears  them  severally, 

1 8.  The  Bodhisattva  who  preaches  this  Sutra 
shall,  a'  one  time,  also  hear  the  perfect  law*  that 
the  Lord  Buddha,  the  tamer  of  men^  announces  to 
the  assemblies. 

19.  The  numerous  sounds  produced  by  all  beings 
in  the  triple  world,  in  this  field,  within  and  without, 
(downward)  to  the  AvU'i  and  upward  to  the  extremity 
of  existence,  are  heard  by  him. 

20.  (In  short),  he  perceives  the  voices  of  all  beings, 
his  ear  being  open.  Being  in  the  possession  of  his 
six  senses  *,  he  will  discern  the  different  sources  (of 
sound),  and  that  while  his  organ  of  hearing  is  the 
natural  one ; 

'  Two  classes  of  angels  of  the  Brahma-heaven. 

'  1.  e.  juJ^ment.  '  I.  e.  in  his  quality  of  Dhinnar%a. 

*  I.  e.  not  bcing^  out  of  his  wiis. 
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21.  The  divine  ear  is  not  yet  operating  in  him; 
his  ear  continues  in  its  natural  state.  Such  as  here 
told  are  the  good  qualities  belonging  to  the  wise 
man  who  shall  be  a  keeper  of  this  Siltra. 

Further,  Satatasamitfibhiyukta,  the  Bodhisattva 
MahAsattva  who  keeps,  proclaims^  studies,  writes 
this  Dharmaparj-aya  becomes  possessed  of  a  perfect 
organ  of  smell  with  eight  hundred  good  qualities. 
By  means  of  that  organ  he  smells  the  different  smells 
that  arc  found  in  the  triple  world,  within  and  with- 
out, such  as  fetid  smells,  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
smells,  the  fragrance  of  diverse  flowers,  as  the  great- 
flowered  jasmine,  Arabian  jasmine,  Michelia  Cham- 
paka,  trumpet-flower ;  Hkewise  the  different  scents  of 
aquatic  flowers,  as  the  blue  lotus,  red  lotus,  white 
esculent  water-lily  and  white  lotus.  He  smells  the 
odour  of  fruits  and  blossoms  of  various  trees  bearing 
fruits  and  blossoms,  such  as  sandal,  Xanthochymus, 
Tabcrnaemontana,  agallochum  ^  The  manifold  hun- 
dred-thousand mixtures  of  perfumes  he  smells  and  dis- 
cerns, without  moving  from  his  standing-place.  He 
smells  the  diverse  smells  of  creatures,  as  elephants, 
horses,  cows,  goats,  beasts,  as  well  as  the  smell 
issuing  from  the  body  of  various  living  beings  in 
the  condition  of  brutes.  He  perceives  the  smells 
exhaled  by  the  body  of  women  and  men,  of  boys 
and  girls.  He  smells,  even  from  a  distance,  the 
odour  of  grass,  bushes,  herbs,  trees.  He  perceives 
those  smells  such  as  they  really  arc,  and  is  not 
surprised  nor  stunned  by  them.  Staying  on  this 
very  earth   he   smells  the  odour  of  gods  and  the 


*  There  is  something  sUange  in  enumerating  these  plants,  aficr 
speaking  of  fruits. 
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fragrance  of  celestial  flowers,  such  as  Erythrina, 
Bauhinia,  Manddrava  and  great  Mandlrava,  MaH;»il- 
sha  and  great  Mawi^sha,  He  smells  the  perfume 
of  the  divine  powders  of  sandal  and  agallochum,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  hundred-thousands  of  mixtures 
of  different  divine  flowers.  He  smells  the  odour 
exhaled  by  the  body  of  the  y;ods,  such  as  Indra,  the 
chief  of  the  gods,  and  thereby  knows  whether  (the 
god)  is  Sfwrting,  playing,  and  enjoying  himself  in 
his  palace  Vai^yanta  or  ts  speaking  the  law  to  the 
gods  of  paradise  in  the  assembly-hall  of  the  gods, 
Sudharmd,  or  is  resorting  to  the  pleasure-park  for 
sport*.  He  smells  the  odour  proceeding  from  the 
body  of  the  sundry  other  gods,  as  well  as  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  girls  and  wives  of  the  gods,  from 
the  youths  and  maidens  amongst  the  gods,  without 
being  surprised  or  stunned  by  those  smells.  He 
likewise  smells  the  odour  exhaled  by  the  bodies  of 
all  Devanikiyas,  Brahmakayikas.and  Mah^brahmas '. 
In  the  same  manner  he  perceives  the  smells  coming 
from  disciples,  Pratyekabuddhas,  Bodhisattvas,  and 
TathAgatas.  He  smells  the  odour  arising  from  the 
seats  of  the  Tathdgatas  and  so  discovers  where  those 
TathAgatas,  Arhats,  &c.  abide.  And  by  none  of 
all  those  different  smells  is  his  organ  of  smell  hin- 
dered, impaired,  or  vexed  ;  and,  if  required,  he  may 
give  an  account  of  those  smells  to  others  without 
his  memory  being  impaired  by  it. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

22.  His  organ  of  smell  is  quite  correct,  and  he 

'  The  parallel  passage  in  the  poetical  version,  sL  41,  is  much 
less  confused,  and  for  that  reason  probably  more  original, 
•  Three  claaacs  of  aerial  beings,  archangels. 
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perceives  the  manifold  and  various  smells,  good  or 
bad,  which  exist  in  this  world ; 

23.  The  fragrance  of  the  great-flowered  jasmine, 
Arabian  jasmine,  Xanihochymus,  sandal,  agallochum, 
of  several  blossoms  and  fruits, 

24.  He  likewise  perceives  the  smells  exhaled  by 
men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  by  the  smell  he  knows  where  they  are. 

25.  He  recognises  emperors,  rulers  of  armies, 
governors  of  provinces,  as  well  as  royal  princes 
and  ministers,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  harem  by 
their  (peculiar)  scent. 

26.  It  is  by  the  odour  that  the  Bodhisattva  dis- 
covers sundr>' Jewels  of  things,  such  as  are  found  on 
the  earth  and  such  as  serve  as  jewels  for  women. 

27.  That  Bodhisattva  likewise  knows  by  the  odour 
the  various  kinds  of  ornament  that  women  use  for 
their  body,  robes,  wreaths,  and  ointments. 

28.  The  wise  man  who  keeps  this  exalted  Sfttra 
recognises,  by  the  power  of  a  good-smelling  organ, 
a  woman '  standing,  sitting,  or  lying ;  he  discovers 
wanton  sport  and  magic  power  ^ 

29.  He  perceives  at  once  where  he  stands,  the 
fragrance  of  scented  oils,  and  the  different  odours  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  thereby  knows  from  what 
source  the  odour  proceeds. 

30.  The  discriminating  man  recognises  by  the 
odour  the  numerous  sandal-trees  in  full  blossom  in 
the  glens  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  all  creatures 
dwelling  there. 

31.  All  the  beings  living  within  the  compass  of 


'  Sthii4/Q  nishannjbn  szyxlim  uihaiva, 
*  Kiiei^ratim  n'ddhibalam  ki. 
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the  horizon  or  dwelling  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  or 
in  the  bosom  of  tlie  earth  the  discriminating  man 
knows  how  to  distinguish  from  the  (peculiar)  smell. 

3a.  He  discerns  the  gods  and  demons,  and  the 
daughters  of  demons ;  he  discovers  the  sports  of 
demons  and  their  luxury.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
power  of  his  organ  of  smell. 

33.  By  the  smell  he  tracks  the  abodes  of  the 
quadrupeds  in  the  woods,  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
snakes,  buffaloes,  cows,  gayals. 

34.  lie  infers  from  the  odour,  whether  the  child 
that  women,  languid  from  pregnancy,  bear  in  the 
womb  be  a  boy  or  a  girl. 

35.  He  can  discern  if  a  woman  is  big  with  a  dead 
child';  he  discerns  if  she  is  subject  to  throes ^  and, 
furdier,  if  a  woman,  the  pains  being  removed,  shall 
be  delivered  of  a  heakliy  boy. 

36.  He  guesses  the  various  designs  of  men,  he 
smells  (so  to  say)  an  air  of  design*;  he  finds  out  the 
odour  of  passionate,  wicked,  hypocritical,  or  quiet 
persons, 

37.  That  Bodhisattva  by  the  scent  smells  trea- 
sures hidden  in  the  ground,  money,  gold,  bullion, 
silver,  chests,  and  metal  pots  *, 

38.  Necklaces  of  two  sorts,  gems,  pearls,  nice 
priceless  jewels  he  knows  bj-  the  scent  *,  as  well  as 
things  priceless  and  brilliant  in  general. 

39.  That  great  man  from  his  very  place  on  earth 


*  ApannasalvS.  '  VinSmadharmi. 

*  Abhiprayagandha, 

*  It  need  liaRlIy  be  remarked  lliat  'to  smell' is  here  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  English  saying  *  to  smell  a  rat.' 

''  The  word  gandha  also  means  *  some  resemblance,  faint  likc- 
nesSf  an  air.' 
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smells  die  flowers  here  above  (in  the  sky)  with  the 
gods,  such  as  MancIAravas,  Ma«^Oshakas,  and  those 
growing  on  the  coral  tree. 

40.  By  the  power  of  his  organ  of  smell  he,  with- 
out leaving  his  stand  on  earth,  perceives  how  and 
whose  are  the  aerial  cars,  of  lofty,  low,  and  iniddling 
size,  and  other  brilliant  forms  shooting'  (through 
the  firmament). 

41.  He  likewise  finds  out  the  paradise,  the  gods 
(in  the  hall)  of  SudharmA  and  in  the  most  glorious 
palace  of  Vai^yanta  ^,  and  the  angels  who  there  are 
diverting  themselves. 

42.  He  perceives,  here  on  earth,  an  air  of  them ; 
by  the  scent  he  knows  the  angels,  and  where  each 
of  them  is  acting,  standing,  listening,  or  walking. 

43.  That  Bodhisattva  tracks  by  the  scent  the 
houris  who  are  decorated  with  many  flowers,  decked 
witli  wreaths  and  ornaments  and  in  full  attire ;  he 
knows  wherever  they  are  dallying  or  staying  at  the 
time. 

44.  By  smell  he  apprehends  the  gods,  Brahmas, 
and  BrahmakAyas  moving  on  aerial  cars  aloft,  up- 
wards to  the  extremity  of  existence ;  he  knows 
whether  they  are  absorbed  in  meditation  ^  or  have 
risen  from  It. 


*  ^avanti,  Sansk.  ^yavanli,  altered  by  a  later  hand  into 
bhavanti. 

'  A  sculptured  reprcsentalion  of  Indra's  palace  ofVai^yanla 
and  the  hall  SudharmS  is  found  on  the  has  reliefs  of  the  Stflpa  of 
Bharhut ;  see  plate  xvi  in  General  Cunningham's  splendid  work 
on  that  StQpa. 

'  The  real  meaning  is,  perhaps,  to  say  that  he  knows  whcllicr 
those  inhabitants  of  the  empyreum  are  plunged  in  glimmer  or 
disengaged  from  mist,  ftc. 
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45.  He  perceives  the  Abh^svara  angels  falling 
(and  shooting)  and  appearing,  even  those  that  he 
never  saw  before.  Such  is  the  organ  of  smell  of  the 
Bodliisattva  who  keeps  this  SCltra. 

46.  The  Bodhisattva  also  recognises  all  monks 
under  tlie  rule  of  the  Sugata,  who  are  strenuously 
engaged  in  their  walks  and  find  their  delight  in  their 
lessons  and  reading. 

47.  Intelligent  as  he  is,  he  discerns  those  among 
the  sons  of  <Sina  who  are  disciples  and  those  who 
used  to  live  at  the  foot  of  trees,  and  he  knows  that 
the  monk  so  and  so  is  staying  in  such  and  such 
a  place. 

48.  The  Bodhisattva  knows  by  the  odour  whether 
other  Bodhisattvas  are  of  good  memory,  meditative, 
delighting  in  their  lessons  and  reading,  and  assi- 
duous in  preaching  to  congregations  \ 

49.  In  whatever  point  of  space  the  Sugata,  the 
great  Seer,  so  benign  and  bounteous,  reveals  the 
law  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  attending  disciples, 
the  Bodhisattva  by  the  odour  recognises  him  as 
the  Lord  of  the  universe. 

50.  Staying  on  earth,  the  Bodhisattva  also  per- 
ceives those  beings  who  hear  the  law  and  rejoice  at 
it,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  the  6"ina. 

51.  Such  is  the  power  of  his  organ  of  smell.  Yet 
it  is  not  the  divine  organ  he  possesses,  but  (the 
natural  one)  prior  to  the  perfect,  divine  faculty  of 
smell. 

Further,  Satatasamitibhiyukta,  the  young  man  of 
good  family  or  the  young  lady  who  keeps,  teaches, 


'  Such  fiodbisativas  ma/  be   said  to   stand  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity. 
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proclaims,  writes  this  Dharmaparydya  shall  have 
an  organ  of  taste  possessed  of  twelve  hundred 
good  faculties  of  the  tongue.  All  flavours  he 
takes  on  his  tongue  will  yield  a  divine,  exquisite 
relish.  And  he  tastes  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  not 
to  relish  anything  unpleasant ;  and  even  the  un- 
pleasant flavours  that  are  taken  on  his  tongue  will 
yield^  a  divine  relish.  And  whatever  he  shall  preach 
in  the  assembly,  the  creatures  will  be  satisfied  by  it : 
they  will  be  content,  thoroughly  content,  filled  with 
delight,  A  sweet,  tender,  agreeable,  deep  voice  goes 
out  from  him,  an  amiable  voice  which  goes  to  the 
heart,  at  which  those  creatures  will  be  ravished  and 
charmed ;  and  those  to  whom  he  preaches,  after 
having  heard  his  sweet  voice,  so  tender  and  melo- 
dious, will,  even  (if  they  are)  gods,  be  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  go  and  see,  venerate,  and  serve  him^ 
And  the  angels  and  houris  will  be  of  opinion,  &c. 
The  Indras,  Brahmas,  and  BrahmakSyikas  will  be 
of  opinion.  &c.  The  NSgas  and  Naga  girls  will  be  of 
opinion,  &c.  The  demons  and  their  girls  will  be 
of  opinion,  &c.  The  Garu^^as  and  their  girls  will  be 
of  opinion,  &c.  The  Kinnaras  and  their  girls,  the 
great  serpents  and  their  girls,  the  goblins  and  their 
girls,  the  imps  and  their  girls  will  be  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  go  and  see.  venerate,  serve  him,  and 
.hear  his  sermon,  and  all  will  show  him  honour, 
[respect,  esteem,  worship,  reverence,  and  veneration. 
Monks  and  nuns,  male  and  female  lay  devotees  will 
likewise  be  desirous  of  seeing  him.  Kings,  royal 
pyinces,   and  grandees  (or  ministers)  will   also  be 

*  Mokshyante,  properly,  *vnl\  emit.' 

'  In  the  margin  added  irava/iAya, '  to  hear.' 
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desirous  of  seeing  him.  Kings  ruling  armies  and 
emperors  possessed  of  the  seven  treasures',  along 
with  the  princes  royal,  ministers,  ladies  of  the  harem, 
and  their  retinue  will  be  desirous  of  seeing  him  and 
paying  him  their  homage.  So  sweet  will  be  the 
speech  delivered  by  tliat  preacher,  so  truthful  and 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Tath^gata  will  be  his 
words.  Others  also.  Brahmans  and  laymen,  citizens 
and  peasants,  will  always  and  ever  follow  that 
preacher  till  the  end  of  life.  Even  the  disciples 
of  the  TathSgata  will  be  desirous  of  seeing  him ; 
likewise  the  Pratyekabuddhas  and  tlic  Lords  Bud- 
dhas.  And  wherever  tliat  young  man  of  good  family 
or  young  lady  shall  stay,  there  he  (or  she)  will  preach, 
the  face  turned  to  the  TalhAgata,  and  he  (or  she) 
will  be  a  worthy  vessel  of  tlie  Buddha-qualities. 
Such,  so  pleasant,  so  deep  will  be  the  voice  of  the 
law  going  out  from  him. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

52.  I  lis  organ  of  taste  is  most  excellent,  and  he 
will  never  relish  anything  of  inferior  flavour ;  the 
flavours  are  no  sooner  put  on  his  tongue  than  they 
become  divine  and  possessed  of  a  divine  taste*. 

53.  He  has  a  tender  voice  and  delivers  sweet 
words,  pleasant  to  hear,  agreeable,  charming ;  in  the 


'  The  seven  treasures  or  jewels  of  an  emperor  are  the  wheel, 
the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  gem,  the  empress,  the  major  domo 
(according  to  others,  the  retinue  of  householders),  and  the  viceroy 
or  marshal.  See  Spence  Hardy,  Manuat  of  Buddhism,  p.  127; 
Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  580;  Senart,  Ldgende  du  Buddha,  pp.  32-tio; 
Lalita-vistara,  pp.  15-ig. 

'  Nikshiptamdtrir  Jia  bhavanti  divy£  rascna  divyena  samar- 
pii5j  H. 


midst  of  the  assembly  he  is  used  to  speak  with  a 
melodious  and  deep  voice. 

54.  And  whosoever  hears  him  when  he  is  deliver- 
ing a  sermon  with  myriads  of  ko/is  of  examples,  feels 
a  great  joy  and  shows  him  an  immense  veneration. 

55.  The  gods,  Ndgas,  demons,  and  goblins  always 
long  to  see  him,  and  respectfully  listen  to  his 
preaching.     All  those  good  qualities  are  his. 

56.  If  he  would,  he  might  make  his  voice  heard 
by  the  whole  of  this  world;  his  voice  is  (so)  fine, 
sweet,  deep,  tender,  and  winning. 

57.  The  emperors  on  earth,  along  with  their 
children  and  wives,  go  to  him  with  the  purpose  of 
honouring  him,  and  listen  all  the  time  to  his  sermon 
with  joined  hands. 

58.  He  is  constantly  followed  by  goblins,  crowds 
of  NAgas,  Gandharvas,  imps,  male  and  female,  who 
honour,  respect,  and  worship  him. 

59.  Brahma  himself  becomes  his  obedient  servant; 
the  gods  l.Tvara  and  Mahesvara.  as  well  as  Indra  and 
the  numerous  heavenly  nymphs,  approach  him. 

60.  And  the  Buddhas,  benign  and  merciful  for  the 
world,  along  widi  their  disciples,  hearing  his  voice, 
protect  him  by  showing  their  face,  and  feel  satis- 
faction in  hearing  him  preaching. 

Furtlier,  SatatasamitAbhiyukta,  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahdsattva  who  keeps,  reads,  promulgates,  teaches, 
writes  this  Dharmaparydya  shall  have  the  eight 
hundred  good  qualities  of  the  body.  It  will  be  pure, 
and  show  a  hue  clear  as  the  lapis  lazuli  ;  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  see  for  the  creatures.  On  that  perfect 
body  he  will  see  the  whole  triple  universe;  the 
beings  who  in  the  triple  world  disappear  and  appear, 
who  are  low  or  lofty,  of  good  or  of  bad  colour,  in 
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fortunate  or  in  unfortunate  condition,  as  well  as  the 
beings  dwelling  within  the  circular  plane  of  the 
horizon  and  of  the  great  horizon,  on  the  chief  moun- 
tains Meru  and  Sumeru,  and  the  beings  dwelling 
below  in  the  AvU'i  and  upwards  to  the  extremity 
of  existence;  all  of  them  he  will  see  on  his  own 
body.  The  disciples,  Pratyekabuddhas,  Bodhisattvas, 
and  TathSgatas  dwelling  in  the  triple  universe,  and 
the  law  taught  by  those  Tathlgatas  and  the  beings 
serving  the  Tathdgatas,  he  will  see  all  of  them  on 
his  own  body,  because  he  receives  the  prop>er  body 
of  all  those  beings,  and  that  on  account  of  the 
perfectness  of  his  body. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

61.  His  body  becomes  thoroughly  pure,  clear 
as  if  consisting  of  lapis  lazuli ;  he  who  keeps  this 
sublime  Si^tra  is  always  a  pleasant  sight  for  (all) 
creatures. 

62.  As  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror  an  image  is 
seen,  so  on  his  body  this  world.  Being  self-born,  he 
sees  no  otlier  beings\  Such  is  the  perfectness  of 
his  body. 

63.  Indeed,  all  beings  who  are  in  this  world,  men, 
gods,  demons,  goblins,  the  inhabitants  of  hell,  the 
spirits,  and  the  brute  creation  are  seen  reflected  on 
that  body. 

64.  The  aerial  cars  of  the  gods  up  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  existence,   the   rocks,   the   ridge  of  the 


*  This  seems  to  mean  that  ihc  thinking  subjecl  or  thinking 
power  only  (svayambhi^  or  brahma)  has  real  cxUtcnce,  the 
objects  being  products  from  one's  own  mind.  In  so  far  it  may 
be  said  tlut  the  thinking  subject  sees  no  other  real  beings. 
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horizon,  the  Himilaya,  Sumeni,  and  great  Meru,  all 
are  seen  on  that  body. 

65.  He  also  sees  the  Buddhas  on  his  body,  along 
•with  the  disciples  and  other  sons  of  Buddha ;  like- 
wise the  Bodhisattvas  who  lead  a  solitary  life,  and 
those  who  preach  the  law  to  congregations. 

66.  Such  is  the  perfectness  of  his  body,  though  he 
has  not  yet  obtained  a  divine  body  ;  the  natural 
property  of  his  body  is  such. 

Further,  Satatasamit4bhiyukta,  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva  who  after  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  TathSgata  keeps,  teaches,  writes,  reads  this 
Dharmaparj'^ya  shall  have  a  mental  organ  pos- 
sessed of  twelve  hundred  good  qualities  of  intel- 
lect. By  this  perfect  mental  organ  he  will,  even  if 
he  hears  a  single  stanza,  recognise  its  various  mean- 
ings. By  fully  comprehending  the  stanza  he  will 
find  in  it  the  text  to  preach  upon  for  a  month,  for 
four  months,  nay,  for  a  whole  year.  And  the  sermon 
he  preaches  will  not  fade  from  his  memory.  The 
popular  maxims  of  common  life,  whether  sayings  or 
counsels,  he  will  know  how  to  reconcile  with  the  rules 
of  the  law.  Whatever  creatures  of  this  triple  uni- 
verse are  subject  to  the  mundane  whirl,  in  any  of 
the  six  conditions  of  existence,  he  will  know  their 
thoughts,  doings,  and  movements.  He  will  know 
and  discern  their  motions,  purposes,  and  aims. 
Though  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  state  of  an 
Arya,  his  intellectual  organ  will  be  thoroughly 
perfect.  And  all  he  shall  preach  after  having 
pondered  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law  will  be 
really  true;  he  speaks  what  all  Tathagatas  have 
spoken,  all  that  has  been  declared  in  the  SOtras  of 
former  Chinas. 
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And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

67.  His  mental  organ  is  perfect,  lucid,  right,  and 
untroubled.  By  it  he  finds  out  the  various  laws, 
low,  high,  and  mean. 

68.  On  hearing  tlie  contents  of  a  single  stanza, 
the  wise  man  catches  the  manifold  significations 
(hidden)  in  it,  and  he  is  able  for  a  month,  four  months, 
or  even  a  year  to  go  on  expounding  both  its  conven- 
tional and  its  true  sense. 

69.  And  the  beings  living  in  this  world,  within  or 
without,  godsj  men,  demons,  goblins,  Nagas,  brutes, 

70.  The  beings  stationed  in  any  of  the  six  condi- 
tions of  existence,  all  their  thoughts  the  sage  knows 
instantaneously.  These  are  the  advantages  of  keep- 
ing this  Siitra. 

71.  He  also  hears  the  holy  sound  of  the  law  which 
the  Buddha,  marked  with  a  hundred  blessed  signs, 
preaches  all  over  the  world,  and  he  catches  what  the 
Buddha  speaks. 

72.  He  reflects  much  on  the  supreme  law,  and 
is  in  the  wont  of  constandy  dilating  upon  it ;  he  is 
never  hesitating.  These  are  the  advantages  of 
keeping  this  SOtra, 

73.  He  knows  the  connections  and  knots';  he 
discerns  in  all  laws  contrarieties'^;  he  knows  the 
meaning  and  the  interpretations,  and  expounds  them 
according  to  his  knowledge. 

74.  The  Sfltra  which  since  so  long  a  time  has  been 


'  Sandhivisandhi,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  real  purport  of  these 
terms ;  Burnouf  renders  '  concordances  et  combinaisons.' 

'  Sarvcshii  dhamiesljii  vilaksho/idni ;  itie  rendering  is  uncertain  ; 
Bumouf  has, '  nc  volt  entre  toutes  les  lois  aucune  difference.' 
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expounded  by  the  ancient  Masters  of  the  world  is 
the  law  which  he,  never  flinching,  is  always  preaching 
in  the  assembly, 

75.  Such  is  the  mental  organ  of  him  who  keeps  or 
reads  this  Siitra ;  he  has  not  yet  the  knowledge  of 
emancipation,  but  one  that  precedes  it. 

76.  He  who  keeps  this  Sfitra  of  the  Sugata  stands 
on  the  stage  of  a  master;  he  may  preach  to  all  crea- 
tures and  is  skilful  in  ko/is  of  interpretations. 


[3i]  A  a 
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The  Lord  then  addressed  the  Bodhisattva  Mahi- 
sattva  Mahasth^mapr^pta.  In  a  similar  way,  Mah4- 
sthdmaprApta,  one  may  infer  from  what  has  been  said 
that  he  who  rejects  such  a  Dharmapar}'aya  as  this, 
who  abuses  monks,  nuns,  lay  devotees  male  or  female, 
keeping  tliis  Sfltra,  insults  them,  treats  d^em  with 
false  and  harsh  words,  shall  experience  dire  results, 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  impossible  to  express  in 
words.  But  those  that  keep,  read,  comprehend, 
teach,  amply  expound  it  to  others,  shall  experience 
happy  results,  such  as  I  have  already  mentioned : 
they  shall  attain  such  a  perfection  of  the  eye,  ear. 
nose,  tongue,  body,  and  mind  as  just  described. 

In  the  days  of  yore,  Mahasthamaprapta,  at  a  past 
period,  before  incalculable  ^Eons,  nay,  more  than 
incalculable,  immense,  inconceivable,  and  even  long 
before,  there  appeared  in  the  world  a  Tathdgata, 
&c.,  named  Bhishmagar^tasvarara^.  endowed  with 
science  and  conduct,  a  Sugata,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  Aion 
VInirbhoga,  in  the  world  Mahasambhava.  Now, 
^lahasthdmaprdpta,  diat  Lord  Bhlshmagar^itasvara- 
ra^,  the  Tatliagata,  &c.,  in  that  world  Vinirbhoga, 
showed  the  law  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding gods,  men,  and  demons;  the  law  containing 
the  four  noble  truths  and  starting  from  the  chain 
of  causes  and  effects,  tending  to  overcome  birth, 
decrepitude,   sickness,   death,   sorrow,    lamentation, 
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woe,  grief,  despondency,  and  finally  leading  to  Nir- 
vana, he  showed  to  the  disciples;  the  law  con- 
nected with  the  six  Perfections  of  virtue  and 
terminating  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Omniscient. 
after  the  attainment  of  supreme,  perfect  enlighten- 
ment, he  showed  to  the  Bodhtsattvas.  The  lifetime 
of  that  Lord  Bhishmagar^ntasvarar^^  the  TathA- 
gata,  &c.,  lasted  forty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  y^ons  equal  to  the  sands  of  the  river 
Ganges ',  After  his  complete  extinction  his  true 
law  remained  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko^is 
of  j^ons  equal  to  the  atoms  (contained)  in  (7ambu- 
dvlpa,  and  the  counterfeit  of  the  true  law  continued 
hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  ^ons 
equal  to  the  dust-atoms  in  tlie  four  continents.  When 
the  counterfeit  of  die  true  law  of  the  Lord  Bhlshma- 
gar^itasvararSj^.  the  Tathdgata,  Sec,  after  his  com- 
plete extinction,  had  disappeared  in  the  world  Mahd- 
sambhava,  Mahdsthamapr^pta,  another  Tath^gata 
Bhlshmagar^itasvarar*i^,  Arhat,  &c.,  appeared,  en- 
dowed with  science  and  conduct.  So  in  succession, 
Mahdstlianiaprapta,  there  arose  in  that  world  MahS- 
sambhava  twenty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  Tath^gatas,  &c.,  called  Bliishmagar^nta- 
svarar^^.  At  the  time,  MahAsthdmaprdpta,  after 
the  complete  extinction  of  the  first  Tathagata 
amongst  all  those  of  die  name  of  Bhlshmagai^ta- 
svarard^,  Tathagata,  &c.,  endowed  with  science 
and  conduct,  &c.  &c.,  when  his  true  law  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  counterfeit  of  the  true  law  was 


'  According  to  Bumouf :  '  autant  de  centaines  de  mille  de  myri- 
ades  de  ko^s  de  Kalpas  qu'il  y  a  dc  grains  dc  sable  dans  quarante 
Ganges.' 

A  a  2 
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fading ;  when  the  reign  (of  the  law)  was  being 
oppressed  by  proud  monks,  there  was  a  monk,  a 
Bodhisativa  Mahasaltva,  called  SadA[>aribhfiUi.  For 
what  reason,  Mah^thdmaprApta,  was  that  Bodhi- 
saltva  Mahlsattva  called  SadaparibhOta?  It  was, 
MahAsihamaprSpta.  because  that  Bodhisattva  MahS- 
sattva  was  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming  to  every  monk 
or  nun,  male  or  female  lay  devotee,  while  approach- 
ing them :  I  do  not  contemn  you.  worthies.  You 
deserve  no  contempt,  for  you  all  observe  the  course 
of  duty  of  BoUhisattvas  and  are  to  become  Tathd- 
gatas,  &c.  In  this  way,  MahAsthSmaprApta,  that 
Bodhisattva  MahSsattva,  when  a  monk,  did  not 
teach  nor  study ;  the  only  tiling  he  did  was,  when- 
ever he  descried  from  afar  a  monk  or  nun,  a  male  or 
female  lay  devotee,  to  approach  them  and  exclaim  : 
I  do  not  contemn  you.  sisters '.  You  deserve  no 
contempt,  for  you  all  observe  the  course  of  duty  of 
Bodhisattvas  and  are  to  become  Tathdgatas,  &c. 
So,  Mahasthdmaprapta,  the  Bodhisattva  IMah^sattva 
at  tliat  time  used  to  address  every  monk  or  nun, 
male  or  female  devotee.  But  all  were  extremely 
irritated  and  angry  at  it,  showed  him  their  displea- 
sure, abused  and  insulted  him :  Why  does  he, 
unasked,  declare  that  he  feels  no  contempt  for  us  ? 
Just  by  so  doing  he  shows  a  contempt  for  us.  He 
renders  himself  contemptible  *  by  predicting  our 
future  destiny  to  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment; 
we  do  not  care  for  what  is  not  true.  Many  years, 
MahAsth*imapr3pta,   went    on    during   which     that 

'  It  may  seem  strange  that  we  find  no  other  word  than  this,  bui 
the  reading  of  the  text  cannot  be  challenged. 

'  Paribhflu-im  fiimSnam  karott,  yad,  &c.  Burnouf  must  have 
followed  a  different  reading. 
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Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  was  being  abused,  but  he 
was  not  angr)'  at  anybody,  nor  felt  malignity,  and  to 
those  who,  when  he  addressed  them  in  the  said 
manner,  cast  a  clod  or  slick  at  him,  he  loudly  ex- 
claimed from  afar:  I  do  not  contemn  you.  Those 
monks  and  nuns,  male  and  female  lay  devotees^ 
being  always  and  ever  addressed  by  him  in  that 
phrase  gave  him  the  (nick)name  of  SadAparibhAta^ 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mahdsthdmaprapta,  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  SadAparibhGta  happened  to 
hear  this  Dharmapar)'iya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Law  when  the  end  of  his  life  was  impending,  and  the 
moment  of  dying  drawing  near.  It  was  the  Lord 
Bhfshmagar^tasvararSga,  the  Tathdgata,  &c.,  who 
expounded  this  Dhamiai^rydya  in  twenty  times 
twenty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  stan- 
zas, which  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Saddpari- 
bhQta  heard  from  a  voice  in  the  sky,  when  the  time 
of  his  death  was  near  at  hand.  On  hearing  that 
voice  from  the  sky,  without  there  appearing  a  person 
speaking,  he  grasped  this  Dharmaparydya  and 
obtained  the  perfections-  already  mentioned :  the 
perfection  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  body,  and 
mind.  With  the  attainment  of  these  perfections  he 
at  the  same  time  made  a  vow  to  prolong  his  life  for 
twenty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  years, 
and  promulgated  tliis  Dharmaparyaya  of  the  Lotus 
of  the  True  Law.  And  all  those  proud  beings,  monks, 
nuns,  male  and  female  lay  devotees  to  whom  he  had 
said :  I  do  not  contemn  you,  and  who  had  given 
him  the  name  of  Saddparibh^ta,  became  all  his  fol- 

*  I.e.  both  'alu-ays  contemned*  (sad^  and  paribliAta)  ami 
'always  not-contemned,  never  contemned'  (sadd  and  apart- 
bhfita). 
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lowers  to  hear  the  law,  after  they  had  seen  the 
power  and  strength  of  his  sublime  magic  facuhies,  of 
his  vow,  of  his  readiness  of  wit,  of  his  wisdom.  All 
those  and  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is 
of  other  beings  were  by  him  roused  to  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment. 

Afterwards.  MahAsthSmaprdpta,  that  Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva  disappeared  from  that  place  and  propi- 
tiated twenty  hundred  ko/is  ^  of  Tathdgatas,  &c.,  all 
bearing  the  same  name  of  Aandraprabh5svarar4^, 
under  all  of  whom  he  promulgated  this  Dharmapir- 
yaya.  By  virtue  of  his  previous  root  of  goodness 
he,  in  course  of  time,  propitiated  twenty  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  TathSgatas,  &c.,  all 
bearing  the  name  of  Dundubhisvarar^jra,  and  under 
all  he  obtained  this  very  DharmaparyAya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law  and  promulgated  it  to  the  four 
classes.  By  virtue  of  his  previous  root  of  goodness 
he  again,  in  course  of  time,  propitiated  twenty  hun- 
dred thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Tath^gatas,  Sec, 
all  bearing  the  name  of  McghasvararA^'a,  and  under 
all  he  obtained  this  very  DharmaparyAya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law  and  promulgated  it  to  the  four 
classes.  And  under  all  of  them  he  was  possessed  of 
the  afore-mentioned  fierfectness  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  body,  and  mind. 

Now,  Mahdsthdmaprapta,  that  Bodhisattva  Mahd- 
sattva  SadAparibhftta,  after  having  honoured,  re- 
spected, esteemed,  worshi[}ped,  venerated,  revered  so 
many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  TathA- 
gatas,  and  after  having  acted  in  the  same  way  towards 


'  From  ihe  sequel  it  appears  that  the  text  ought  to  have  *  twenty 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is.' 
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many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko^is  of  other 
Buddhas,  obtained  under  all  of  them  this  vcr)'  Dhar- 
maparySyaof  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  and  owing 
to  his  former  root  of  goodness  having  come  to  full 
development,  gained  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment 
Perhaps,  Mah^sthAmaprApia,  thou  wilt  have  some 
doubt,  uncertainty,  or  misgiving,  and  think  that  he 
who  at  that  time,  at  that  juncture  was  the  Bodhisat- 
tva  Mahasattva  called  SadSparibhOta  was  one,  and 
he  who  under  the  rule  of  that  Lord  Rhishmagar_^i- 
tasvarari^.  the  TathAgata.  &c.,was  generally  called 
SadSparibhftta  by  the  four  classes,  by  whom  so  many 
TathSgatas  were  propitiated,  was  another.  But  thou 
shouldst  not  think  so.  For  it  is  myself  who  at  that 
time,  at  that  juncture  was  the  Bodhisattva  MahSsat- 
t\'a  SaddparibhOta.  Had  I  not  formerly  grasped 
and  kept  this  Dharmapar)'Sya,  MahSsthSmaprdpta,  I 
should  not  so  soon  have  arrived  at  supreme,  perfect 
enlightenment  It  is  because  1  have  kept,  read, 
preached  this  Dliarmaparydya  (derived)  from  the 
teaching  of  the  ancient  Tathagatas.  &c.,  MahAsthi- 
maprapta,  that  I  have  so  soon  arrived  at  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment  As  to  the  hundreds  of 
monks,  nuns,  male  and  female  lay  devotees,  Mah4- 
sthdmaprapta,  to  whom  under  that  Lord  the  Bodhi- 
sattva Mahdsattva  Sad&paribhflta  promulgated  tliis 
Dharmaparydya  by  saying:  I  do  not  contemn  you ;  you 
all  observe  the  course  of  duty  of  Bodhisaltvas ;  you 
are  to  become  TathAgatas,  &c,  and  in  whom  awoke 
a  feeling  of  malignity  towards  that  Bodhisattva,  they 
in  twent)'  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
^ons  never  saw  a  Tathdgata,  nor  heard  the  call 
of  the  law,  nor  the  call  of  the  assembly,  and  for  ten 
thousand  ^ons  they  suffered  terrible  patn   in   the 
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great  hell  AvU-i.  Thereafter  released  from  the 
ban.  they  by  the  mstrumcntality  of  that  Bodhlsattva 
MahAsattva  were  all  brought  to  full  ripeness  for 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment.  Perhaps,  Mahci- 
sth4maprSpta,  thou  wilt  have  some  doubt,  uncer- 
tainty, or  misgiving  as  to  who  at  that  time,  at  that 
juncture  were  the  persons  hooting  and  laughing  at 
the  Bodhisallva  Mahasatt\'a.  They  are,  in  this  very 
assembly,  the  five  hundred  Bodhisattvas  headed  by 
Bhadrafjdla,  the  five  hundred  nuns  following  Si/nha- 
^andr^,  the  five  hundred  lay  devotees'  following 
SugataX'etani,  who  all  of  them  have  been  rendered 
inflexible  in  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment.  So 
greatly  useful  it  is  to  keep  and  preach  this  Dharma- 
pary4>'a,  as  it  tends  to  result  for  Bodhisattvas  Mahd- 
sattvas  in  supreme,  perfect  enlightenment.  Hence, 
Mahasthamapr^pta,  the  Bodhisattvas  Mahasattvas 
should,  after  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Tathd- 
gala,  constantly  keep,  read,  and  promulgate  this 
Dharmaparydya. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 

1.  1  remember  a  past  period,  when  king  Bhlsh- 
masvara*,  the  Cina,  lived,  very  mighty,  and  revered 
by  gods  and  men,  the  leader  of  men,  gods,  goblins, 
and  giants. 

2.  At  the  time  succeeding  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  that  6^ina,  when  the  decay  of  the  true  law 


^  Updsaka,  the  masculine ;  this  does  noE  suit,  but  on  the  other 
Imnd  it  must  be  admitted  thai  the  omission  of  male  devotees  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for.  Not  unlikely  some  words  have  been  left  out 
by  inadvertence,  not  only  in  the  Cambridge  MS.,  but  also  in  the 
MSS,  known  to  Burnouf.     Cf.,  however,  st.  9. 

*  Blittslimasvaro  ra^  ^no  yaddsL 
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was  far  advanced,  there  was  a  monk,  a  Bodhisattva, 
called  by  the  name  of  Sad^paribhiiia. 

3.  Other  monks  and  nuns  who  did  not  believe 
but  in  what  they  saw',  he  would  approach  (and  say): 
I  never  am  to  contemn  you,  for  you  observe  the 
course  leading  to  supreme  enlightenment, 

4.  It  was  his  wont  always  to  utter  those  words, 
which  brought  him  but  abuse  and  taunts  from  their 
part.  At  the  time  when  his  death  was  impending  he 
heard  this  SOtra. 

5.  The  sage,  then,  did  not  expire  ;  he  resolved 
npon^avery  long  life,  and  promulgated  this  SOtra 
under  the  rule  of  that  leader. 

6.  And  those  many  (persons)  who  only  acknow- 
ledged the  evidence  of  sensual  perception*  were 
by  him  brought  to  full  ripeness  for  enlightenment. 
Then,  disappearing  from  that  place,  he  propitiated 
thousands  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas. 

7.  Owing  to  the  successive  good  actions  performed 
by  him,  and  to  his  constantly  promulgating  tliis 
Sfltra,  that  son  of  Cina  reached  enlightenment. 
Thai  Bodhisattva  then  is  myself,  5akyaniuni. 

8.  And  those  persons  who  only  believed  in  per- 
ception by  the  senses*,  those  monks,  nuns,  male 
and  female  lay  devotees  who  by  the  sage  were 
admonished  of  enlightenment, 

9.  And  who  have  seen  many  ko/Is  of  Buddhas, 


'  Upalambhadrrsh/^ina;  I  ara  not  sure  of  the  correctness  of 
ihis  translation ;  Uurnouf  renders  it  by  *  qui  ne  voyaient  que  Ics 
objets  exl^rieurs,'  which  comes  prelly  much  10  the  same. 

*  PratUh/AihiivS  (Sansk.  pralishMiiya)  Jta.  sudtrgham  Syui, 
properly  '  liaving  stood  still  for  a  very  long  lime  of  life.' 

'  Upalambhika. 

*  Aupalambhikx 
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are  the  monks  here  before  me, — no  less  than  five 
hundred, — nuns,  and  female  lay  devotees^. 

10.  All  of  them  have  been  by  me  brought  to 
complete  ripeness,  and  after  my  extinction  they  will 
all,  full  of  wisdom,  keep  this  Sfttra. 

11.  Not  once  in  many,  inconceivably  many  ko/is 
of  ^ons  has  such  a  SGtra  as  this  been  heard.  There 
are,  indeed,  hundreds  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas,  but  they 
do  not  elucidate  this  Stitra. 

12.  Therefore  let  one  who  has  heard  this  law 
exposed  by  the  Self-born  himself,  and  who  has  re- 
peatedly propitiated  him,  promulgate  this  Sfitra  after 
my  extinction  in  this  world. 

'  The  text  has  upisikS^ 
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conception  of  the  transcendent  power  of  the 
tathAcatas. 

Thereupon  those  hundred  thousands  of  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  Bodhisatlvas  equal  to  the  dust-atoms  of 
a  macrocosm,  who  had  issued  from  the  gaps  of  the 
earth,  all  stretched  their  joined  hands  towards  the 
Lord,  and  said  unto  him ;  We,  O  Lord,  will,  after 
the  complete  extinction  of  the  TathSgata,  promul- 
gate this  DharmaparyAya  everywhere  (or  on  every 
occasion)  in  all  Buddha-fields  of  the  Lord,  wherever 
(or  whenever)  die  Lord  shall  be  completely  extinct'. 
We  are  anxious  to  obtain  this  sublime  Dharma- 
par)-Aya,  O  Lord,  in  order  to  keep,  read,  publish, 
and  write  it. 

Thereupon  the  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of 
ko/is  of  Bodhisattvas,  headed  by  Maw^i^ri ;  the 
monks,  nuns,  male  and  female  lay  devotees  living  in 
this  world ;  the  gods,  N4gas,  goblins,  Gandharvas, 
demons,  Garurt'as,  Kinnaras,  great  serpents,  men, 
and  beings  not  human,  and  the  many  Bodhisattvas 
Mahlsatt\'as  equal  to  the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges, 
said  unto  the  Lord :  We  also,  O  Lord,  will  promul- 
gate this  Dharmapai-)'4ya  after  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  the  Tathagata.  While  standing  with  an 
invisible   body  in   the  sky,  O  Lord,  we  will   send 


*  Hence  follows  that  Nlrvdna  is  repeatedly  entered  into  by 
the  Lord. 
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forth  a  voice*,  and  plant  the  roots  of  goodness  of 
such  creatures  as  have  not  (yet)  planted  roots  of 
goodness. 

Then  the  Lord  addressed  the  Bodhisattva  Maha- 
sattva  Vi^sh/a/'dritra,  followed  by  a  troop,  a  great 
troop,  tlie  master  of  a  troop,  who  was  the  very  first 
of  those  afore-mentioned  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas 
followed  by  a  troop,  a  great  troop,  masters  of  a 
troop:  V'ery  well,  Vi^ish/a^ritra,  very  well ;  so  you 
should  do ;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  Dharmaparydya 
that  the  Tath^igata  has  brought  you  to  ripeness. 

Thereupon  the  Lord  .Sakyamuni,  the  Tathagata, 
&c.,  and  the  wholly  extinct  Lord  PrabhQtaratna,  the 
TathSgata,  &c.,  both  seated  on  the  throne  in  the 
centre  of  the  SlQpa^,  commenced  smiling  to  one 
another,  and  from  their  opened  mouths  stretched  out 
tlieir  tongues,  so  that  with  their  tongues  they  reached 
the  Brahma-world,  and  from  those  two  tongues  issued 
many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  rays'. 
From  each  of  those  rays  issued  many  hundred  thou- 
sand myriads  of  ko^is  of  Bodhisattvas,  with  gold- 
coloured  bodies  and  possessed  of  the  thirty-two 
characteristic  signs  of  a  great  man,  and  seated  on 
thrones  consisting  of  the  interior  of  lotuses.     Those 


'  From  this  it  appears  that  tlie  abode  of  the  monks  &c.  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Lord  55,kyam\ini  is  in  the  sky,  al  least  occa- 
sionally. Their  attribute  of  'an  invisible  body'  shows  ihcin  lo 
be  identical  with  the  vidchas,  the  incorporeal  ones,  i.e.  the  spirils 
of  the  blessed  departed,  Arhats,  Muktas,  Pitaras.  The  Pitaras 
form  the  assembly  of  UharmarS^ 

»  Cf.  Chapter  XI. 
'    *  It  is  quite  true  that  the  moon  as  well  as  the  sun  is  sahasra- 
raimi,  possessed  of  thousand  rays,  but  it  is  difliciilt  lo  under- 
stand how  the  Bhagavat  Prabhfiiaratna  can  show  his  magic  power 
in  his  stale  of  extinction. 
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Bodliisattvas  spread  in  all  directions  in  hun'dred 
thousands  of  worlds,  and  while  on  every  side  sta- 
tioned in  the  sky  preached  the  law.  Just  as  the 
Lord  6'dkyamuni,  the  TalliAgata.  &c.,  produced  a 
miracle  of  magic  by  his  tongue,  so,  too,  Prabhdta- 
ratna,  the  Taih^gata,  &c.,  and  the  other  TathAgatas, 
&c.,  who,  having  flocked  from  hundred  thousands  of 
myriads  of  kot'is  of  other  worlds,  were  seated  on 
thrones  at  the  foot  of  jewel  trees,  by  their  tongues 
produced  a  miracle  of  magic. 

The  Lord  5'Skyamuni,  the  Tathdgata,  &c.,  and  all 
those  TathAgatas,  &c.,  produced  that  magical  effect 
during  fully  a  thousand  *  years.  After  the  lapse  of  that 
millennium  those  Tathdgatas,  &c.,  pulled  back  their 
tongue,  and  all  simultaneously,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  same  Instant,  made  a  great  noise  as  of  expector- 
ation-* and  of  snapping  the  fingers,  by  which  sounds 
all  the  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
Buddha-fields  in  every  direction  of  space  were 
moved,  removed,  stirred,  wholly  stirred,  tossed, 
tossed  fonvard,  tossed  along,  and  all  beings  in  all 
those  Buddha-fields,  gods,  Nigas,  goblins,  Gan- 
dharvas,  demons,  Garu//as,  Kinnaras,  great  ser- 
pents, men,  and  beings  not  human  beheld,  by  the 
power  of  the  Buddha,  from  the  place  where  they 
stood,  this  Saha-world.  They  beheld  the  hundred 
thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/Is  of  Tath^gatas  seated 
severally  on  their  throne  at  the  foot  of  a  jewel  tree, 
and  the  Lord  6'4kyamunl,  the  Tathdgata,  &c.,  and 
the  Lord  PrabhOtaratna.  the  TalhAgata,  &c.,  wholly 
extinct,  sitting  on  the  throne  in  the  centre  of  the 


'  Burnouf  has  '  a  hundred  thousand.' 
'  Utkdxana,  beUer  "sana. 


StOpa  of  magnificent  precious  substances,  along  with 
the  Lord  ^akyamuni,  the  Tathagata,  &c. ;  they  be- 
held, finally,  those  four  classes  of  the  audience.  At 
this  sight  they  felt  struck  with  wonder,  amazement, 
and  rapture.  And  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  sky 
calling :  Worthies,  beyond  a  distance  of  an  immense, 
incalculable  number  of  hundred  thousands  of  mjriads 
of  ko/is  of  worlds  there  is  the  world  named  Saha ; 
there  the  TathAgata  called  ^Akyamuni,  the  Arhat, 
&c.,  is  just  now  revealing  to  the  Bodhisattvas  Mahi- 
sattvas  the  Dharmapary^ya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Law,  a  Sfitrdnta  of  great  extent,  serving  to  instruct 
Bodhisattvas,  and  belonging  in  proper  to  all  Buddhas. 
Ye  accept  it  joyfully  with  all  your  heart,  and  do 
homage  to  the  Lord  ^Sakyamuni,  the  Tathagata,  &c., 
and  the  Lord  Prabhiitaratna,  the  Tathagata,  &c. 

On  hearing  such  a  voice  from  the  sky  all  those 
beings  exclaimed  from  the  place  where  they  stood, 
with  joined  hands:  Homage  to  the  Lord  5'akya- 
muni,  the  Tath&gata.  Then  they  threw  towards 
the  Saha-world  various  flowers,  incense,  fragrant 
wreaths,  ointment,  gold,  cloth,  umbrellas,  flags,  ban- 
ners, and  triumphal  streamers,  as  well  as  ornaments, 
parures,  necklaces,  gems  and  Jewels  of  all  sorts,  in 
order  to  worship  the  Lord  5'Akyamuni,  the  Tatha- 
gata ^  and  this  Uharmapary^ya  of  the  Lotus  of  tlie 
True  Law.  Those  flowers,  incense,  &c.,  and  tliose 
necklaces,  &c.,  came  down  upon  this  Saha-world, 
where  the)^  formed  a  great  canopy  of  flowers  hangingj 
in  the  sky  above  the  Tath^gatas  tlicre  sitting,  as^ 
well  as  those  in  the  hundred  thousands  of  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  other  worlds. 


'  In  Burnoufs  Lran.sLttion  we  find  added :  and  the  Tatliiij^ia 
Prablifitaratna. 
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Thereupon  the  Lord  addressed  the  Bodhisattvas 
Mah^sattvas headed  byVi.?ish/a/'aritra :  Inconceivable, 
young  men  of  good  family,  Is  the  [wwer  of  the  Tatha- 
gatas,  &c.  In  order  to  transmit  this  Dharmapary^ya, 
young  men  of  good  family,  I  might  go  on  for  hundred 
thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  yEons  explaining 
the  manifold  virtues  of  this  Uharmaparyd)'a  through 
die  difterent  principles  of  the  law,  wiilioui  reaching 
the  end  of  those  virtues.  In  this  Dharmaparyaya 
I  have  succinctly  taught  all  Buddha-laws  (or  Buddha- 
qualities),  all  the  superiority,  all  the  mystery,  all  tl)e 
profound  conditions  of  the  Buddhas.  Therefore, 
young  men  of  good  family,  you  should,  after  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  Taihugata,  with  reverence 
keep,  read,  promulgate,  cherish  \  worship  it.  And 
wherever  on  earth,  young  men  of  good  family,  this 
Dharmai^aryaya  shall  be  made  known,  read,  written, 
meditated,  expounded,  studied  or  collected  into  a 
volume,  be  it  in  a  monastery  or  at  home,  in  the 
wilderness  or  in  a  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  in 
a  palace,  in  a  building  or  in  a  cavern,  on  diat  spot 
one  should  erect  a  shrine  in  dedication  to  die  Tathi- 
gata.  For  such  a  spot  must  be  regarded  as  a  terrace 
of  enlightenment ;  such  a  spot  must  be  regarded 
as  one  where  all  Tath^gatas  &c.  have  arrived  at 
supreme,  perfect  enlightenment ;  on  that  spot  have 
all  Tathagatas  moved  fonvard  the  wheel  of  the  law ; 
on  that  spot  one  may  hold  that  all  Tathagatas  have 
reached  complete  extinction. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas : 


^  Or  develop;  or  meditate,  bhUvayitavya.     fiurnouf  seetns  to 
have  read  bhishayicavya,  for  he  translates  it  by  '  cxpUquer.' 
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1.  Inconceivable  is  the  power  to  promote  the 
weal  of  the  world  *  possessed  by  those  who,  firmly 
established  in  transcendent  knowledge,  by  means  of 
their  unlimited  sight  display  their  magic  faculty  in 
order  to  gladden  all  living  beings  on  earth. 

2.  They  extend  their  tongue  over  the  whole 
world '^,  darting  thousands  of  beams  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  to  whom  this  effect  of  magic  is  dis- 
played and  who  are  making  for  supreme  enlighten- 
ment. 

3.  The  Buddhas  made  a  noise  of  expectoration 
and  of  snapping  the  fingers,  (and  by  it)  called  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world,  of  all  parts  of  the  world 
in  the  ten  directions  of  space. 

4.  Those  and  other  miraculous  qualities  they 
display  in  their  benevolence  and  compassion  (with 
the  view)  that  the  creatures,  gladly  excited  at  the 
time,  may  (also)  keep  the  SQtra  after  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  Sugata. 

5.  Even  if  I  continued  for  thousands  of  ko/is  of 
^ons  speaking  the  praise  of  those  sons  of  Sugata 
who  shall  keep  this  eminent  Sfitra  after  die  extinc- 
tion of  the  Leader  of  the  world, 

6.  I  should  not  have  terminated  the  enumeration 
of  their  qualities;  inconceivable  as  the  qualities  of 
infinite  space  are  the  merits  of  those  who  constantly 
keep  this  holy  SCltra. 

7.  They  behold  me  as  well  as  these  chiefs,  and 
the  Leader  of  the  world  now  extinct;  (they  behold)  all 
these  numerous  Bodhisatt\'as  and  the  four  classes. 

8.  Such  a  one  now  here  ^  propitiates  me  and  all 


'  LokahitSnudharmatS.  '  Sarvalokam, 

•  Tcn'ihddya.  The  connection  between  Uiis  stanza  and  the  next 
would  have  been  clearer  if  the  two  stanzas  had  been  transposed. 
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these  leaders,  as  well  as  the  extinct  chief  of  ^inas 
and  the  others  in  evcr)^-  quarter. 

9.  The  future  and  past  Buddhas  stationed  in  the 
ten  points  of  space  will  all  be  seen  and  worshipped 
by  him  who  keeps  this  SAtra. 

10.  He  who  keeps  this  Siltra,  the  veritable  law, 
will  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  highest  man  ;  will 
soon  comprehend  what  truth  it  was  iliat  was  arrived 
at  on  the  terrace  of  enlightenment 

11.  The  quickness  of  his   apprehension  will  be 
limited ;  like  the  wind  he  will  nowhere  meet  im- 

"pediments ;  he  knows  the  purport  and  interpretation 
of  the  law,  he  who  keeps  this  exalted  Sl!itra. 

12.  He  will,  after  some  reflection,  always  find  out 
the  connection  of  the  SOtras  spoken  by  the  leaders  ; 
even  after  the  complete  extinction  of  the  leader  he 
will  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  SOtras. 

13.  He  resembles  the  moon  and  the  sun;  he  illu- 
minates all  around  him,  and  while  roaming  the  earth 
in  different  directions  he  rouses  many  Bodhisattvas. 

14.  The  wise  Bodhisattvas  who,  after  hearing  the 
enumeration  of  such  advantages,  shall  keep  this 
Sdtra  after  my  complete  extinction  will  doubtless 
reach  enlightenment. 


["] 
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Thereupon  the  Bodhisattva  MaliSsattva  Bhaisha- 
^'adi^  rose  from  his  seat,  and  having  put  his  upper 
robe  upon  one  shoulder  and  fixed  the  right  knee 
upon  the  ground  lifted  his  joined  hands  up  to  the 
Lord  and  said:  How  great.  O  Lord,  is  tlie  pious 
merit  which  will  be  produced  by  a  joung  man  of 
good  family  or  a  young  lady  who  keeps  this  Dhar- 
mapary^ya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  either 
in  memory  or  in  a  book  ?  Whereupon  the  Lord 
said  to  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Rhaisha^'arA_^: 
Suppose,  Bhaisha^'ard^,  that  some  man  of  good 
family  or  a  young  lady  honours,  respects,  reveres, 
worships  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
Tathagatas  equal  to  the  sands  of  eighty  Ganges 
rivers ;  dost  thou  think,  Bhaisha^'arStra,  that  such  a 
young  man  or  young  lady  of  good  family  will  on 
that  account  produce  much  pious  merit  ?  The  Bo- 
dhisattva Bliaislia^'ard^  replied :  Yes,  Lord ;  yes, 
Sugata.  The  Lord  said :  I  announce  to  thee,  Bhaisha- 
j^ardfa,  I  declare  lo  thee  :  any  young  man  or  young 
lady  of  good  family,  Bhaisha^arafa,  who  shall  keep, 
read,  comprehend,  and  in  practice  follow,  were  it 
but  a  single  stanza  from  this  Dharmaparyfiya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  that  young  man  or  young 
lady  of  good  family,  Bhaisha^-ara^.  will  on  that 
account  produce  far  more  pious  merit. 
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Then  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Bhaisha^a- 
r&^  immediately  said  to  the  Lord :  To  those  young 
men  or  young  ladies  of  good  family,  O  Lord,  Avho 
keep  this  Dharmaparj-^ya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Law  in  their  memory  or  in  a  book,  we  will  give 
talismanic  words  ^  for  guard,  defence,  and  protection  ; 
such  as,  anye  *  manye  mane  mamane  /"itte  /'ante 
same,  samitAvi,  sante,  mukte,  muklatame,  same 
avishame,  samasame,  ,faye,  kshaye,  aksht«e,  sAnte 
sant,  dh4ra«i  Alokabhashe,  pratyavekshawi,  nidhini, 
abhyantaravisish/e,  utkule  mutkulc,  asai-Ze,  i>arartfe, 
sukaiiksht,  asamasame,  buddhavilokite,  dharmapa- 
rikshite.  sanghanirghosha//i,  nirghoshawl  bhayabha- 
yasodhanl,  mantre  mantr&kshayate,  nitakaujalye, 
aksha)  e,  akshavanata)^,  vakule  valo^a,  amanyatSya  '. 
These  words  of  charms  and  spells.  O  Lord,  have 
been  pronounced  by  reverend  Buddhas  (in  number) 


'  DhSrantpadini. 

*  In  giving  these  words  I  liave  followed  ihc  Camb.  MS.,  even 
where  the  readings  would  seem  to  be  incorrect. 

'  The  list  in  Bumours  translation  seems  in  many  respects  more 
correct ;  it  i^  as  follows :  anyc  manye,  arau  parau  amane  ma- 
mane ^Uc  itarite ;  jamc  xamiLa  viiantc,  roukle  muktalame  same 
avisamasame,  ^ye  kshaye  aksbayc  akshine  xante  lamite  dharani 
fllokabhi<;c  pratyavcksh.iwi  dhiru  viviru  abhyantarani\-ish/c  abhyan- 
taraparijuddhi,  ulkule  mukulc  ara^/e  para<A:  sukdhksht  asama- 
same buddhivilokite  dharmaparik shite  pratyavekshant  sahgtianir- 
ghoshani  nirghoshani  bhayavij^odhani  mantre  mantrakshayate 
ruiakauralya  akshayavanata  vakkulavjioka  amanyaiAye.  All  these 
wordii  are,  or  ought  to  be,  feminine  wurds  in  the  vocative.  I  take 
them  to  be  epithets  of  the  Great  Mother,  Nature  or  Earth. 
differently  called  Aditi,  Pk^U,  MAyS,  Bhavdni,  DurgS.  Anyi 
may  be  identified  with  the  Vedic  anya,  inexhaustible,  and 
synonymous  with  aditi.  Most  of  the  otlier  terms  may  be  ex- 
plained as  synonymous  wiih  pra^'nd  (e.g.  pratyaveksbarfi)^ 
Willi  nature  (kshaye  akshaye),  with  the  earth  (dhirani). 
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equal  to  the  sands  of  sixty-two  Ganges  rivers.  All 
these  Buddhas  would  be  offended  by  any  one  who 
would  attack  such  preachers,  such  keepers  of  the 
Sfltrdnta. 

The  Lord  expressed  his  approval  to  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  Mah^sattva  Bhaisha^yarA^a  by  saying :  Very 
well,  Bhaisha^'ara^,  by  those  talismanic  words 
being  pronounced  out  of  compassion  for  creatures, 
the  common  weal  of  creatures  is  promoted ;  their 
guard,  defence,  and  protection  is  secured. 

Thereupon  the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva  PradSna- 
jOra  said  unto  the  Lord  :  I  also,  0  Lord,  will,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  preachers,  give  them  talismanic  words, 
that  no  one  seeking  for  an  occasion  to  surprise  such 
preachers  may  find  the  occasion,  be  it  a  demon,  giant, 
goblin,  sorcerer,  imp  or  ghost;  that  none  of  these 
when  seeking  and  spying  for  an  occasion  to  surprise 
may  find  the  occasion.  And  then  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahisattva  Pradanajftra  instantly  pronounced  the 
following  words  of  a  spell :  ^rvale  maha/\'ale,  ukke 
mukke,  arffe  aa^i^vati,  tri'fye  t;7Vyavatt,  i/ini  vi/ini 
^/ini,  trz//'i  tr/Zydvati  sv^h^ '.  These  talismanic 
words,  O  Lord,  have  been  pronounced  and  approved 
by  Tath^gatas,  &c.  (in  number)  equal  to  the  sands 
of  the  river  Ganges.  All  those  Tathdgatas  would 
be  offended  by  any  one  who  would  attack  such 
preachers. 


'  With  Bumouf:  ^-vale  maha^vale  ukke  mukke  ate  atSvaii 
nriXyc  un'lyavali ;  i//ini  vi/idni  >{i//lni  ur/iyavati  svdbS.  These 
terms  are  obviouKly  names  of  the  flame,  myihologically  called 
Agni's  wife,  the  dnughtcr  of  Daksha.  As  6'jva  may  be  ideniified 
with  Agni,  the  feminine  words  again  are  epithets  of  DurgS.  Crvali 
and  MahS,^'valS  are  perfectly  clear;  ukkS  is  the  Prakrit  form  of 
Sanskrit  ulkl 
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Thereupon  Vaii^ravawa,  one  of  the  four  rulers  of 
the  cardinal  points,  said  unto  the  Lord  :  I  also.  O 
Lord,  will  pronounce  talismanic  words  for  the  benefit 
and  weal  of  those  preachers,  out  of  compassion  to 
them,  for  their  guard,  defence,  and  protection  :  aZ/e 
na//e  vana//e  ana</e,  nfi//i  kuna//i  sviihA^  With 
these  spells.  O  Lord,  I  shall  guard  those  preachers 
over  an  extent  of  a  hundred  yofanas.  Thus  will 
those  young  men  or  young  ladies  of  good  family, 
who  keep  this  SOtranta,  be  guarded,  be  safe. 

At  that  meeting  was  present  VirQ^/^aka,  another 
of  the  four  rulers  of  the  cardinal  points,  sitting  sur- 
rounded and  attended  by  hundred  thousands  of 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  KumbhSwrt^as,  He  rose  from 
his  seat,  put  his  upper  robe  upon  one  shoulder,  lifted 
his  joined  hands  up  to  the  Lord,  and  spoke  to  him 
as  follows:  I  also,  O  Lord,  will  pronounce  talismanic 
words  for  the  benefit  of  people  at  large,  and  to  guard, 
defend,  protect  such  preachers  as  are  qualified,  who 
keep  the  Siitranta  as  mentioned ;  viz.  aga«e  ga«e 
gauri  gandhSri  /'awrti'Ali  mAtaiigi  pukka^i  sarikule 
vrOsali  svihS  ^  These  talismanic  words,  O  Lord, 
have  been  pronounced  by  forty-two  hundred  thou- 
sand myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddhas.  All  those 
Buddhas  would  be  offended  by  any  one  who  would 
attack  such  preachers  as  are  qualified. 

Thereupon  the  giantesses  called  I-amba,Vilam^  4", 


'  Bumouf  has  a//e  ha//e  na//e,  Ac. 

*  The  list  in  Burnouf  differs  but  slightly ;  a.  g.  g.  gandh&ri 
kifniXii  m.  pukkasi  s.  vH^lasisi  s.  VrOsal!  or  rather  vrusali  must 
be  the  Sanskrit  vri'shalt.  Gauri,  /CandiWki,  Mdtahgi  are  known 
from  elsewhere  as  epithets  of  Durga ;  Pukkasi  and  Vr/shall  denote 
nearly  the  same  as  A'an^/al)  and  Mdtahgt. 

•  With  Burnouf,  Pralambl 
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Kii/acIantI,Pushpadanti,  Maku/adanti'.  Ke^ini,  A/-aIa, 
M&lddhSrl,  Kvinti.  Sarvasattvq^h^rl  *,  and  HarUI. 
all  with  their  children  and  suite  went  up  to  the 
place  where  the  Lord  was,  and  witli  one  voice  said 
unto  him :  We  also,  O  Lord,  will  afford  guard, 
defence,  and  protection  to  such  preachers  as  keep 
this  Siltrdnta;  we  will  afford  them  safety,  that  no 
one  seeking  for  an  occasion  to  surprise  those 
preachers  may  find  the  occasion.  And  the  giantesses 
all  simultaneously  and  in  a  chorus  gave  to  the  Lord 
the  following  words  of  spells :  iti  me,  iti  me,  iti  me, 
iti  me,  iti  me:  nime  nime  nime  nime  nime ;  ruhe 
ruhe  ruhe  ruhe  ruhe ;  stuhe  stuhe  stuhe  stuhe  stuhe, 
svAhd.  No  one  shall  overpower  and  hurt  such 
preachers ;  no  goblin,  giant,  ghost,  devil,  imp,  sor- 
cerer, spectre,  gnome  ;  no  spirit  causing  epilepsy,  no 
sorcerer  of  goblin  race,  no  sorcerer  of  not-human 
race,  no  sorcerer  of  human  race ;  no  sorcerer  pro- 
ducing tertian  ague,  quartian  ague,  quotidian  ague. 
Even  if  in  his  dreams  he  has  visions  of  women,  men, 
boys  or  girls,  it  shall  be  impossible  that  they  hurt 
him. 

And  the  giantesses  simultaneously  and  in  a  choms 
addressed  the  Lord  with  the  following  stanzas : 

1.  His  head  shall  be  split  into  seven  pieces,  like 
a  sprout  of  Symplocos  Raccmosa,  who  after  hearing 
this  spell  would  attack  a  preacher. 

2.  Me  shall  go  the  way  of  parricides  and  matri- 
cides, who  would  attack  a  preacher. 

3.  He  shall  go  the  way  of  oil-millers  and  sesamum- 
pounders,  who  would  attack  a  preacher. 


*  Tiumouf  has  MaAita^andJ. 

'  Uurnouf  btUer,  Sarvasalhau^oh^ri. 
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4.  He  shall  go  the  \\'ay  of  those  who  use  false 
weights  and  measures,  who  would  attack  a  preacher. 

Thereafter  the  giantesses  headed  by  KuntI  said 
unto  the  Lord  :  We  also,  O  Lord,  will  afford  protec- 
tion to  such  preachers;  we  will  procure  them  safet)'; 
we  will  protect  them  against  assault  and  poison. 
WTiereupon  the  Lord  said  to  those  giantesses  :  Very 
well,  sisters,  very  well ;  you  do  well  in  affording 
guard,  defence,  and  protection  to  those  preachers, 
even  to  such  who  shall  keep  no  more  than  the  name 
of  this  Dharmapar)'Aya ;  how  much  more  then  to 
those  who  shall  keep  this  Dharmapar)A)'a  wholly 
and  entirely,  or  who,  possessing  the  text  of  it  in  a 
volume,  honour  it  with  flowers,  incense,  fragrant 
garlands^  ointment,  powder,  cloth,  flags,  banners, 
lamps  with  sesamum  oil,  lamps  with  scented  oil, 
lamps  with  Aampaka-scented  oil,  with  VArshika- 
scented  oil,  with  lotus-scented  oil,  with  jasmine- 
scented  oil ;  who  by  such-like  manifold  hundred 
thousand  manners  of  worshipping  shall  honour,  re- 
spect, revere,  venerate  (this  SOtra),  deserve  to  be 
guarded  by  thee  and  thy  suite,  Kunti ! 

And  while  this  chapter  on  spells  was  being 
expoundcd\  sixty-eight  thousand  living  beings  re- 
ceived the  faculty  of  acquiescence  in  the  law  that 
has  no  origin. 


*  The  chapter  was,  properly  speaking,  not  expounded  at  all; 
it  simply  contains  a  narrative  with  the  speeches  of  different  inter- 
locutors.   It  may  bc  observed  that  &  poetical  version  is  wanting. 
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ANCIENT    DEVOTION*    OF    BIIAISIIA<?VARA<?A. 


Thereupon  the  Bodhisattva  Mahisattva  Naksha- 
trard^'asankusumitdbhi^/la  spoke  to  the  Lord  as  fol- 
lows :  Wherefore,  O  Lord,  does  the  Bodhisatt\'a 
Bhaisha^ari^  pursue  his  course^  in  this  Saha- 
world,  while  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  many  hundred 
thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  difficulties  he  has 
to  meet  ?  Let  the  Lord,  the  Taihdgata,  &c.,  deign  to 
tell  us  any  part  of  the  course  of  duty  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva Mah^sattva  Bhaisha^'ar^ra,  that  by  hearing 
it  the  gods.  N^gas,  goblins,  Gandharvas,  demons, 
Garu(/as,  Kinnaras,  great  serpents,  men,  and  beings 
not  human,  as  well  as  the  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas 
from  other  worlds  here  present,  and  these  great  dis- 
ciples here  may  be  content,  delighted,  overjoyed. 

And  the  Lord,  out  of  regard  to  that  request  of 
the  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva  Nakshatrar^sanku- 
sumitdbhi^«a,  told  him  the  following :  Of  yore,  young 
man  of  good  family,  at  a  past  epoch,  at  a  time  (as 
many)  i^ons  ago  as  there  are  grains  of  sand  In  the 
river  Ganges,  there  appeared  in  the  world  a  Tathd- 
gata,  &c.,  by  the  name  of  A'andravimalasftrya- 
prabhdsajrP,  endowed  with  science  and  conduct,  a 


'  Pflrvayoga;  cf.  foot-note,  p,  153. 
'  Pravi^arati. 

'  I.e.  moon-bright  and  tllusirious  by  (or  like)  the  radiance  of 
Uie  sun. 
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Sugata,  &c.  &c.  Now  that  Tath^gata,  &c,,  A'andra- 
vimalasfiryaprabh^a-frl  had  a  great  assembly  of 
eighty  ko/is*  of  Bodhisattvas  Mah^sattvas  and  an 
assembly  of  disciples  equal  to  the  sands  of  seventy- 
two  Ganges  rivers.  His  spiritual  rule  was  exempt 
from  the  female  sex,  and  his  Buddha-field  had  no 
hell,  no  brute  creation,  no  ghosts,  no  demons  ;  it  was 
level,  neat,  smooth  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Its 
floor  consisted  of  heavenly  lapis  la^iuli,  and  it  was 
adorned  with  trees  of  jewel  and  sandal-wood  ;  inlaid 
with  a  multitude  of  jewels,  and  hung  with  long  bands 
of  silk,  and  scented  by  censors  made  of  jewels.  Under 
each  jewel  tree,  at  a  distance  not  farther  than  a  bow- 
shot, was  made  a  small  jewel-house*,  and  on  the  top 
of  those  small  jewel-houses  stood  a  hundred  ko/is  of 
angels  performing  a  concert  of  musical  instruments 
and  castanets,  in  order  to  honour  the  Lord  Aandra- 
vimalasflryaprabhdsasri,  the  Tath%ata,  &c.,  while 
that  Lord  was  extensively  expounding  this  Dharma- 
pary&ya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  to  the  great 
disciples  and  Bodhisattvas,  directing  himself'  to  the 
Bodhisattva  Mah^isattva  Sarvasattvapriyadarjana. 
Now,  Nakshatrar^asankusumit^bhi^«a,  the  lifetime 
of  that  Lord  Aandravimalas6ryaprabhAsan-l,  the 
Tath&gata,  &c.,  lasted  fortj'-two  thousand  /Itons, 
and  likewise  that  of  the  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas 
and  great  disciples.  It  was  under  the  spiritual  rule 
of  that  Lord  that  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Sarva- 


'  Thus  Camb.  MS,;  Burnouf  has  eighty  hundred  ihooiand 
myriads  of  ko/is, 

•  Ratnadhamaka.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  correctness  of  my 
translation ;  Burnouf  renders  it  by  *  char  fail  de  pierreriea' 

'  Sarvasatvapriyadananam — adhishMdnom  kr/tvS ;  Burnouf  has 
'  en  commen9ant  par  le  B.  M.  S.' 
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sattvapriyadarrana  applied  himself  to  his  diflTicult 
course.  He  wandered  twelve  thousand  years  strenu- 
ously engaged  in  contemplation.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  those  twelve  thousand  years  he  acquired  the 
SamAdhi  termed  Sarvarfipasandar^ana  (i,  e.  the  sight 
or  display  of  all  forms).  No  sooner  had  he  acquired 
that  Sam^dhi  than  satisfied,  glad,  joyful,  rejoicing, 
and  delighted  he  made  the  following  reflection  :  It  is 
owing  to  this  Dharmapar)'Sya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law  that  I  have  acquired  the  SamSdhi  of 
Sarvarftpasandar^ana.  Then  he  made  another  reflec- 
tion :  Let  me  do  homage  to  the  Lord  Aandravimala- 
sflryaprabhAsa^i  and  this  Dharmaparyciya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  No  sooner  had  he  entered 
upon  such  a  meditation  than  a  great  rain  of  Man- 
ddrava  and  great  Manddrava  flowers  fell  from  the 
upper  sky,  A  cloud  of  KalAnusdrin  sandal  was 
formed,  and  a  rain  of  Uragas&ra  sandal  poured 
down.  And  the  nature  of  those  essences  was  so 
noble  that  one  karsha  of  it  was  worth  the  whole 
Saha-world. 

After  a  while,  Nakshatrar^^sahkusumit^bhi^wa, 
the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Sarvasattvapriyadar^na 
rose  from  that  meditation  with  memor)'and  full  con- 
sciousness, and  reflected  thus:  This  display  of  magic 
power  is  not  likely  to  honour  the  Lord  and  TathAgata 
so  much  as  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  body  will  do*. 
Then  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Sarvasattvapriya- 
dar^ana  instantly  began  to  cat  AgaUochum,OUbanum, 
and  the  resin  of  Boswellia  Thurifera.  and  to  drink  oil 
of  A'ampaka^   So,  Nakshatrard^sankusumitAbhi^/«a, 

'  In  the  story  of  Sarvasauvapriyadar^na  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
a  Buddhisl  version  of  the  myth  of  the  Phoenix. 

'  In  the  Old  English  poem  of  the  Phoenix,  verse  192,  we  read  that 
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the  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva  Sarvasattvapriyadarjana 
passed  twelve  years  in  always  and  constantly  eating 
those  fragrant  substances  and  drinking  oil  of  A'am- 
paka.  Afier  the  expiration  of  those  twelve  years 
the  BodhisattvaMah3.sattva  Sarvasattvapriyadar^na 
wrapped  his  body  in  divine  garments,  bathed '  it  in 
oil,  made  his  (last)  vow.  and  thereafter  burnt  his 
own  body  with  the  object  to  pay  worship  to  the 
Tathigata  and  this  Dharmaparjdya  of  the  Lotus  of 
the  True  Law."  Then,  NakshatrarA^'^saiikusumitA- 
bhi^«a,  eighty  worlds*  equal  to  the  sands  of  the  river 
Ganges  were  brightened  by  the  glare  of  the  flames 
from  the  blazing  body  of  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sat- 
t\'a  Sarvasattvapriyadariana,  and  the  eighty*  Lords 
Buddhas*  equal  to  the  sands  of  the  Ganges  in  those 
worlds  all  shouted  their  applause,  (and  exclaimed) : 
Well  done,  well  done,  young  man  of  good  family, 
that  is  the  real  heroism  which  the  Boddhisattvas 
Mah&sattvas  should  develop ;  that  is  the  real  worship 
of  the  Tathdgata,  the  real  worship  of  the  law.  No 
worshipping  with  flowers,  incense,  fragrant  wreaths, 
ointment,  powder,  cloth,  umbrellas,  flags,  banners; 
no  worshipping  with  material  gifts  or  with  Uragas^ra 
sandal  ecjuals  it.     This,  young  man  of  good  family, 


the  noble  bird  collects  the  sweetest  herbs,  blossoms,  and  perfumes ; 
similarly  verse  652.    He  feeds  upon  mildew,  verse  a6o. 

'  The  Phccnix  bathes  twelve  times  in  the  wcU  before  the  sun's 
arrival,  and  as  many  times  sips  the  cool  water. 

'  According  to  the  reading  of  the  Camb.  MS.,  zsWit  GangJ"; 
Burnouf  has  *  sables  de  80  Ganges,'  which  seems  preferable. 

'  Here  the  same  remark  as  in  the  preceding  note. 

•  In  the  Old  English  poem,  verse  3^1^,  seq.,  we  read  that  hosts 
of  birds  flock  together  from  all  points  of  space  *  to  celebrate  in 
song  the  hero  and  sainu'  Further  on,  verse  590,  the  birds  are 
idenii6ed  with  t}ie  released  soots  accompanying  Christ. 
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is  the  sublimest  gift,  higher  than  the  abandoning  of 
royalty,  the  abandoning  of  beloved  children  and 
wife.  Sacrificing  one's  own  body,  young  man  of 
good  family,  is  the  most  distinguished,  the  chiefest, 
the  best,  the  very  best,  the  most  sublime  worship 
of  the  law.  After  pronouncing  this  speech,  Naksha- 
trar^.^sankusumitabhi^wa,  those  Lords  Buddhas 
were  silent. 

The  body  of  Sarvasattvapriyadaryana  continued 
blazlflg  for  twelve  thousand  years  without  ceasing 
to  burn.  After  the  expiration  of  those  twelve 
thousand  years  the  fire  was  extinguished.  Then, 
Nakshatrard^sarikusumitdbhi^//a,  the  Bodhisattva 
MahAsattva  Sarvasattvapriyadar^ana,  having  paid 
such  worship  to  the  TathAgata,  disappeared  from 
that  place,  and  (re)appeared  under  the  (spiritual) 
reign  of  that  very  Lord  A'andravimalasClryapra- 
bhisajri,  the  Tathagata,  &c.,  in  the  house  of  king 
Vimaladatta,  by  apparitional  birth,  and  sitting  cross- 
legged.  Immediately  after  his  appearance  the 
Bodhisattva  Mah&sattva  Sarvasattvapriyadar^ana 
addressed  his  father  and  motlier  in  the  following 
stanza : 

I.  This,  O  exalted  king,  is  the  walk  In  which 
1  have  acquired  meditation;  I  have  achieved  a 
heroical  feat,  fulfilled  a  great  vote  by  sacrificing 
my  own  dear  body. 

After  uttering  this  stanza,  Nakshatrara^asanku- 
sumitibhi^/m,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Sarva- 
sattvapriyadar^ana  said  to  his  father  and  mother: 
Even  now,  father  and  mother,  the  Lord  A'andra- 
vimalasiVyaprabhasajrrl,  the  TathSgata,  &c.,  is  still 
living,  existing,  staying  in  the  world,  the  Lord  by 
worshipping  whom    I   have   obtained   the   spell    of 
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knowing  all  sounds'  and  this  Dharmaparjdya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  consisting  of  eighty  hun- 
dred thousand  myriads  of  >C'otis  of  stanzas,  of  a 
hundred  Niyutas^of  Viva^as^of  a  hundred  Vivaras, 
which  I  have  heard  from  that  Lord.  Therefore, 
father  and  mother,  I  should  like  to  go  to  that  Lord 
and  worship  him  again.  Instantaneously,  Naksha- 
trarS^sahkusumitabhi^wa,  the  Bodhisattva  MahS- 
sattva  Sarvasattvapriyadar^ana  rose  seven  tdlas* 
high  into  the  sky  and  sat  cross-legged  on  the  top  of 
a  tower  of  seven  precious  substances.  So  he  went  up 
to  the  presence  of  that  Lord,  and  having  approached 
him  humbly  saluted  him,  circumambulated  him  seven 
times  from  left  to  riglit,  stretched  the  joined  hands 
towards  the  Lord,  and  after  thus  paying  his  homage 
addressed  him  with  the  following  stanza  : 

2.  O  thou  whose  face  is  so  spotless  and  bright ; 
thou,  king  and  sage!  How  thy  lustre  sparkles 
in  all  quarters!  After  having  anciently  paid  thee 
homage,  O  Sugata,  I  now  come  again  lo  behold 
thee,  O   Lord. 

Having  pronounced  this  stanza,  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahdsattva    Sarvasattvapriyadar^ana    said    to    the 


'  This  comes  rather  unexpected;  of  the  Phcenix  in  the  Old 
English  poem,  verse  131,  wc  read  ihal  *  the  sound  of  the  bird's 
song  is  sweeter  and  more  beautiful  than  all  other  singer-crad, 
and  more  delicious  than  any  other  tune.' 

'  Equal  to  a  thousand  billions.  The  cv-phers  being  noughts, 
the  whole  number  =1.  Eighty  is  the  number  of  intermediate 
kalpas  in  one  Mahiikalpa  or  Great  ^on,  i.  e.  one  day  and  night, 
The  turn  (parydya)  of  the  True  Law  is  llie  regular  revolution  of 
the  sun. 

^  Equal  to  a  hundred  thousand  billions.  As  cyphers  most  be 
left  out  of  account,  all  tlic  numbers  specified  come  to  one. 

'  The  height  of  a  palm-tree^  or  a  span. 
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Lord  A'andravimalasflryaprabhAsuri,  the  Tathigata. 
&c. :  Thou  art  then  still  alive.  Lord  ?  Whereon  the 
Lord  Aandravimalasflryaprabhdsa^rt,  the  TathAgata, 
&c.,  replied  :  The  time  of  my  final  extinction,  young 
man  of  good  family,  has  arrived ;  tlie  time  of  my 
death  has  arrived.  Therefore,  young  man  of  good 
family,  prepare  my  couch  ;  I  am  going  to  enter  com- 
plete extinction.  Then,  Nakshatrard^^sarikusumi- 
tabhi^wa,  the  Lord  Aandravimalasflryaprabhasajrl 
said  to  the  Bodhisattva  Mah5.sattva  Sarvasattva- 
priyadarjana :  I  entrust  to  thee,  young  man  of  good 
family,  my  commandment  (or  mastership,  rule);  I 
entrust  to  thee  these  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas, 
these  great  disciples,  this  Buddha-enlightenment,  this 
world,  these  jewel  cars,  these  jewel  trees,  and  these 
angels,  my  servitors.  I  entrust  to  thee  also,  young 
man  of  good  family,  my  relics  after  my  complete 
extinction.  Thou  shouldst  pay  a  great  worship  to 
my  relics,  young  man  of  good  family,  and  also  dis- 
tribute them  and  buikl  many  thousands  of  Stflpas. 
And,  Nakshatrarafasatikusumitabhi^wa,  after  the 
Lord  AandravimalasQr)*aprabhasa.frI,  the  TathAgata, 
&c.,  had  given  these  instructions  to  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahasatt\'a  Sarvasattvapriyadar^ana  he  in  the  last 
watch  of  the  night  entered  absolute  final  extinction'. 

Thereupon,  Nakshatrard^sahkusumitabhi^«a,  the 
Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva  Sarvasattvapriyadarjana, 
perceiving  that  the  Lord  /fandravimalasuryapra- 
bhSsa^ri,  the  Tath%ata,  &c.,  had  expired,  made 
a   pyre    of  Uragasara    sandal-wood   and    burnt   the 

'  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  Nirxdna  of  chis  TathAgata  U 
the  end  of  a  day  of  tweoiy-foux  hours,  and  thai  SarvasaUvaprija- 
darjana  is  the  new  day. 
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body  of  the  TathSgata.  When  he  saw  that  the 
body  was  burnt  to  ashes  and  the  fire  extinct,  he 
took  the  bones  *  and  wept,  cried  and  lamented. 
After  having  wept,  crted  and  lamented,  Nakshatra- 
rA^sankusumildbhi^wa,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva 
Sar\'asattvapriyadari'ana  caused  to  be  made  eighty- 
four  thousand  urns  of  seven  precious  substances, 
deposed  in  diem  the  bones  of  the  TathSgata,  founded 
eighty-four  thousand  Stfipas*.  reaching  in  height  to 
the  Brahma- wo  rid,  adorned  with  a  row  of  umbrellas^ 
and  equipi^d  with  silk  bands  and  bells.  After 
founding  those  Stilpas  he  made  the  following  re- 
flection :  I  have  paid  honour  to  the  Tath^gata-relics 
of  the  Lord  A^andravimalasdrj'aprabhdsa^rl,  but  I 
will  pay  to  those  relics  a  yet  loftier  and  most  dis- 
tinguished honour.  Then,  Nakshatrara;'asahkusu- 
mitabhi^«a,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Sar\*a- 
sattvapriyadar^na  addressed  that  entire  assembly 
of  Bodhisattvas,  those  great  disciples,  those  gods, 
Ncigas,  goblins,  Gandharvas,  demons,  Garu(/as, 
Kinnaras,  great  serpents,  men,  and  beings  not 
human  :  Ye  all,  young  men  of  good  family,  imani- 


'  In  the  Fhcenix  myth  it  is  the  l»rd  himself  that,  after  his 
resuucciion,  collects  ihc  relics;  verses  269-272.  Both  venions 
cotne  to  the  same,  for  the  sun  of  to-day  is  essentially  the  same 
as  yesterday's. 

*  Exactly  the  same  number  of  monasteries  was  erected  by  Axoka, 
according  to  the  Dipava/nsa  VI,  96.  The  king  was  induced  to 
build  so  many  monasteries  because  there  were  eighty-four  or, 
optionally,  eighty-four  thousand  towns  in  India,  a  number  precisely 
coinciding  with  that  of  the  sections  of  the  Law.  Nolwiilistanding 
the  dififercnce  in  details,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  two  talcs,  especially  because  Ajcika  was 
a  Damcsakc  of  Sarvasaltvapriyadarjana,  one  of  his  epithets  being 
Priyadar^ana. 
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mously  vow  to  pay  worship  to  the  relics  of  tlie 
Lord.  Immediately  after,  Nakshatrard^sarikusu- 
mitdbhi^wa,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Sar\'a- 
sattvapriyadar^ana,  in  presence  of  those  eight>'-foiir 
thousand  StOpas,  burnt  his  own  arm  which  was 
marked  by  the  one  hundred  auspicious  signs,  and 
so  paid  worship  to  tliose  Stflpas  containing  the 
relics  of  the  Tathagata,  during  seventy-two  thousand 
years.  And  while  paying  worship,  he  educated 
countless  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
disciples  from  that  assembly,  in  consequence  whereof 
all  those  Bodhisattvas  acquired  the  Samldhi  termed 
SarvarCipasandarjana. 

Then,  Nakshatrard^sankusumiidbhi^«a,the  entire 
assembly  of  Bodhisattvas  and  all  great  disciples, 
seeing  the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva  Sarvasattvapri- 
yadarjana  deprived  of  a  limb,  said,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  weeping,  cr>'ing,  lamenting:  The  Bodhi- 
sattva MaliSsattva  Sarvasattvapriyadar^na,  our 
master  and  instructor,  is  now  deprived  of  a  limb, 
deprived  of  one  arm.  But  the  Bodhisattva  MahS- 
sattva  Sarvasaltvapri^'adar^ana  addressed  those 
Bodhisattvas,  great  disciples,  and  angels  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms ;  Do  not,  young  men  of  good  family, 
weep,  cry,  lament  at  the  sight  of  my  being  deprived 
of  one  arm.  All  the  Lords  Buddhas  who  be,  exist, 
live  in  the  endless,  limitless  worlds  in  every  direction 
of  space,  have  I  taken  to  witness.  Before  their  face 
have  I  pronounced  a  vow  of  truth,  and  by  that 
truth,  by  that  word  of  truth  shall  I,  after  the 
sacrifice  of  my  own  arm  in  honour  of  the  TathSgata, 
have  a  body  of  gold  colour.  By  this  truth,  by  this 
word  of  truth  let  this  arm  of  mine  become  such  as 
it  was  before,  and  let  the  great  earth  shake  in  six 
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different  ways,  and  let  the  angels  in  the  sky  pour 
down  a  rain  of  flowers.  No  sooner,  NakshalrarS^- 
sahkusumitibhi^wa,  had  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva 
Sarvasatrvapri)^darjana  made  that  vow  of  truth, 
than  the  whole  triple  macrocosm  was  shaken  in 
six  different  ways,  and  from  the  sky  aloft  fell  a 
great  rain  of  flowers.  The  arm  of  the  Bodhisattva 
MahSsattva  Sarvasattvapriyadar^ana  became  again 
as  it  was  before,  and  that  by  the  power  of  knowledge 
and  by  the  power  of  pious  merit  belonging  to  that 
Bodhisattva  Mahasattva,  Perhaps,  Nakshatrardj^a- 
sankusumitAbhi^Ka,  thou  wilt  have  some  doubt, 
uncertainty  or  misgiving,  (and  think)  that  the  Bodhi- 
sattva MahSsattva  Sarvasattvapriyadarj-ana  at  that 
time,  and  that  epoch,  was  another.  But  do  not  think 
so;  for  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva  Bhaisha^ara^ 
here  was  at  that  time,  and  that  epoch,  the  Bodhisat- 
tva Mahdsattva  Sarvasattvapriyadarjana.  So  many 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  koris  of  difficult  things, 
Nakshatrar&^sahkusumitibht^wfa,  and  sacrifices  *  of 
his  body  does  this  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Sarva- 
sattvapriyadar^na  accomplish.  Now,  Naksliatra- 
r%asankusumitAbhi_^^,  the  young  man  or  young 
lady  of  good  family  striving  in  the  Bodhisattva 
vehicle  towards  the  goal  and  longing  for  supreme, 
perfect  enlightenment,  who  at  the  TathAgata-shrines 
shall  burn  a  great  toe,  a  finger,  a  toe,  or  a  whole 
limbi  such  a  young  man  or  young  lady  of  good 
family,  I  assure  thee,  shall  produce  far  more*  ptous 
merit,  far  more  than  results  from  giving  up  a  king- 

*  Aimahhavaparitydg^mi  ^a.  The  Phccnix  in  the  poem, 
verse  364  seq.,  repealcdiy,  every  thousand  years,  dies  in  the  flames 
to  arise  anew  from  his  ashes,  and  to  be  reborn. 

*  BahuUram  khalv  api. 
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dom,  sons,  daughters,  and  wives,  the  whole  triple 
world  with  its  woods,  oceans,  mountains,  springs, 
streams,  tanks,  wells,  and  gardens.  And,  Naksha- 
trarSg^asankusumit^bhi^'^wa,  the  young  man  or  young 
lady  of  good  family,  striving"  in  the  Bodhlsaitva- 
vehicie  for  the  goal,  who  after  filling  with  the  seven 
precious  substances  this  whole  triple  world  should 
give  it  in  alms  to  all  Buddhas,  Bodhisattvas,  dis- 
ciples, Pratyekabuddhas,  that  young  man  or  young 
lady  of  good  family,  Nakshatrar&^^sankusumitA- 
bhifwa,  does  not  produce  so  much  pious  merit  as 
a  young  man  or  young  lady  of  good  family  who 
shall  keep,  were  it  but  a  single  verse  from  this 
Dharmapar)'Sya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law.  I 
positively  declare  that  the  accumulation  of  merit  of 
the  latter  is  greater  than  if  a  person,  after  filling 
the  whole  triple  world  with  the  seven  precious 
substances,  bestows  it  in  alms  on  all  Buddhas» 
Bodhisattvas.  disciples,  or  Pratyekabuddhas. 

Just  as  die  great  ocean,  Nakshatrar^^asankusu- 
niitAbhi^wa,  surpasses  all  springs,  streams,  and  tanks, 
so,  NakshatrarS^fasahkusumit^bhi^'^Ha,  this  Dharma- 
pary^ya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  suq>asses  all 
SOtras  spoken  by  the  Tathagata '.  Just  as  the 
Sumerii,  the  king  of  mountains,  Nakshatrar^'^a- 
sankiisumit5.bhi^«a,  all  elevations  at  the  cardinal 
points ^   horizon   circles    and    great   horizons',   so, 

*  Or,  the  Tathagalas.  The  same  alternative  in  the  sequel.  AH 
Sfitras  in  the  world  have  their  source  in  the  TathSgata,  of  course  ; 
just  as  all  Vetlas,  TtihSsas,  &c.  are  the  breathing  out,  the  uttering  of 
tliescnllent  principle,  the  at  man;  ^atapatha-BriltimanaXlV^.^,  4,10. 

^  Kalaparvata,  literally, '  time  mountain,*  because  the  points  of 
rising  and  setting  are  called  parvata,giri,&c.,  mountain  in  Sanskrit. 

*  The  whole  horizon  is  also  an  apparent  elevation  and  there- 
fore likewise  called  parvata,  &c. 
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NakshatrarA^sankusumitAbhi^wa,  this  Dharmapar- 
ySya  of  tlie  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  surpasses  as  a 
king  all  the  Sfltrdntas  spoken  by  the  TathagAta. 
As  the  moon,  NakshatrarA^sankusumitahhj^'^/a,  as 
a  luminary,  takes  the  first  rank  amongst  the  whole 
of  the  asterisms,  so,  Nakshatrari^sarikusumita- 
bhi^/Ja,  this  DharmaparyAya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law  ranks  first  amongst  all  SutrAntas  spoken 
by  the  Tathftgata,  though  it  surpasses  hundred 
thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  moons.  As  the 
orb  of  the  sun,  NakshatrarA^asahkusumiidbhi^«a, 
dispels  gloomy  darkness,  so,  Nakshatrardj^^asahkusu- 
mitAbhi^wa,  this  Dharmapaydya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law  dispels  all  the  gloomy  darkness  of  unholy 
works.  As  Indra,  Nakshatrard^saiikusumitdbhi^wa, 
is  tlie  chief  of  the  gods  of  paradise,  so,  Nakshatra- 
r&^sahkusumit4bhi_^»a,  this  Dharmaparydya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law  is  the  chief  of  Sfitrdntas  spoken 
by  the  Tathdgata.  As  Brahma  Sahdmpati,  Naksha- 
trara^sahkusumitdbhi^»a,  is  the  king  of  all  Brahma- 
kdyika  gods  and  exercises  the  function  of  a  father 
in  the  Brahma  world,  so.  NakshatrarA^sankusu- 
mit5.bhi_^a,  this  Dharmaparj'dya  of  the  Lotus  of 
the  True  Law  exercises  the  function  of  a  father  to 
all  beings,  whether  under  training  or  past  it,  to  all 
disciples,  Pratyckabuddhas,  and  those  who  in  the 
Bodhisattva-vehicle  are  striving  for  the  goal.  As 
the  Srotadpanna,  Nakshatrard^'asahkusumitdbhi^^a, 
as  well  as  the  Sakr/ddgdmin,  AnAg4min,  Arhat  *,  and 
Pratyckabuddha,  excels  the  ignorant  people  and  the 
profanum  vulgus,  so,  Nakshatrard;fasankusumlt4- 

*  Terms  denoting  the  four  degrees  of  sanciification,  answering  to 
the  Praihamakalpika,  MadhubliQmika.  Pra^'na^yotii),  and  AUkranta* 
bb^vanlya  in  the  Yoga  sptem  ;  Yoga^dstra  III,  50,  comiueotar}'. 

C  C  2 
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bhi^«a,  the  Dharmapar>'aya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Law  must  be  held  to  excel  and  surpass  all  Sfitrdntas 
spoken  by  the  TathSgata ;  and  such  as  shall  keep 
this  kiny;  of  SAtras,  Nakshatrara^sankusumitcibhi- 
^«a,  must  be  held  to  surpass  others  (who  do  not). 
As  a  Bodhisattva  is  accounted  superior  to  all 
disciples  and  Pratyekabuddhas,  so,  Nakshatrara^- 
sankusumitAbh[^Ka,  this  Dharmapar)'Sya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law  is  accounted  superior  to  all 
Sfttr4ntas  spoken  by  the  Tath^gata.  Even  as  the 
TathSgata  is  the  crowned  king  of  the  law'  of  all 
disciples,  Pratyekabuddhas,  and  Bodhisattvas,  so, 
NakshatrarSij'asarikusumitAbhi^wa,  this  Dharmapar- 
yiya  is  a  Tath^gata  in  respect  to  those  who  in  the 
vehicle  of  Bodhisattvas  are  striving  to  reach 
the  goal  This  DharmaparyAya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law,  Nakshatraril^sahkusumitabhi^Ka,  saves 
all  beings  from  all  fear,  delivers  them  from  all 
pains.  It  is  like  a  tank  for  the  thirsty,  like  a  fire 
for  those  who  suffer  from  cold,  like  a  garment  for 
the  naked,  like  the  caravan  leader  for  the  merchants, 
like  a  mother  for  her  children,  like  a  boat  for  those 
who  ferry  over,  like  a  leech  for  the  sick,  like  a  lamp 
for  those  who  are  wrapt  in  darkness,  like  a  jewel  for 
those  who  want  wealth,  like  the  ocean  for  the  rivers, 
like  a  torch  for  the  dispelling  of  darkness.  So, 
Nakshatrara^saiikusumit^bhi^wa,  this  Dharmapar- 
ySya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  delivers  from  all 
evils,  extirpates  all  diseases,  releases  from  the  narrow 
bonds  of  the  mundane  whirP.  And  he  who  shall 
hear  this  Dharmaparj'Sya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True 


'  DharmarS^aA  pa//abaddha^,  i.e.  properly  the  legiticnate 
crowned  king. 
'  In  oiher  words,  this  Dhaimapaniiva  is  Death  or  Nirv^M* 
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Law,  who  shall  write  it  and  cause  it  to  be  written, 
will  produce  an  accumulation  of  pious  merit  the 
term  of  which  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  even  by 
Buddha-knowledge;  so  great  is  the  accumulation  of 
pious  merit  that  will  be  produced  by  a  young  man 
of  good  family  or  a  young  lady  who  after  teaching 
or  learning  it,  writing  it  or  having  it  collected  into 
a  volume,  shall  honour,  respect,  venerate,  worship 
it  with  flowers,  incense,  fragrant  garlands,  ointment, 
powder, umbrellas, flags,  banners,  triumphal  streamers, 
with  music,  with  joining  of  hands,  with  lamps  burning 
with  ghee,  scented  oil,  Aampaka  oil,  jasmine  oil, 
trumpet-flower  oil.V^rshikd  oil  or  double  jasmine  oil. 
Great  will  be  the  pious  merit,  Nakshatrari^a- 
sankusumitabhi^wa.  to  be  produced  by  a  young  man 
of  good  family  or  a  young  lady  striving  to  reach  the 
goal  in  the  Hodhisattva-vehicle,  who  shall  keep  this 
chapter  of  the  Ancient  Devotion  of  BhaishafyarA_^a, 
who  shall  read  and  learn  it.  And,  Nakshatrar^^, 
should  a  female,  after  hearing  this  DharmaparyAya, 
grasp  and  keep  it,  then  this  existence  will  be  her 
last  existence  as  a  woman.  Any  female,  Nakshatra- 
ri^sahkusumitabhi^/7a,  who  in  the  last  five  hundred 
years  of  the  millennium  shall  hear  and  penetrate 
this  chapter  of  the  Ancient  Devotion  of  Bhaisha- 
j^yar^a,  will  after  disap[x;aring  from  earth  be 
{re)born  in  the  world  Sukh^vati,  where  the  I^rd 
Amitdyus',  the  Tathagata,  &c.,  dwells,  exists,  lives 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  Bodhisattvas.  There  will 
he  (who  formerly  was  a  female)  appear  seated  on 
a  throne  consisting  of  the  interior  of  a  lotus ; 
no  affection,  no  hatred,  no  infatuation,  no  pride,  no 


'  Another  name  of  Amitabha. 
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envy,  no  wrath,  no  malignity  will  vex  him.  With 
his  birth  he  will  also  receive  the  five  transcendent 
faculties,  as  well  as  the  acquiescence  in  the  eternal 
law.  and,  once  in  possession  thereof,  Nakshatrari^- 
sahkusiimitabhi^^wa,  he  as  a  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva 
will  see  TathSgatas  equal  to  the  sands  of  sevent^'- 
two  rivers  Ganges '.  So  perfect  will  be  his  organ 
of  sight  that  by  means  thereof  he  shall  see  those 
Lords  Buddhas,  which  Lords  Buddhas  will  applaud 
him  (and  say) :  Well  done,  well  done,  young  man 
of  good  family,  that  after  hearing  this  Dharma- 
parydya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  which  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  spiritual  proclamation  of 
the  Lord  6'Skyamuni,  the  Tathagata,  &c.,  thou  hast 
studied,  meditated,  examined,  minded  it,  and  ex- 
pounded it  to  other  beings,  other  persons.  This 
accumulation  of  thy  pious  merit,  young  man  of  good 
family,  cannot  be  burnt  by  fire,  nor  swept  away  by 
water.  Even  a  thousand  Buddhas  would  not  be 
able  to  determine  this  accumulation  of  thy  pious 
merit,  young  man  of  good  family.  Thou  hast  sub- 
dued the  opposition  of  the  Evil  One.  young  man  of 
good  family.  Thou,  young  man  of  good  family,  hast 
victoriously  emerged^  from  the  battle  of  mundane 
existence,  hast  crushed  the  enemies  annoying  thee^ 
Thou,  young  man  of  good  family,  hast  been  superin- 
tended by  thousands  of  Buddhas ;  thine  equal,  young 
man  of  good  family,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
including  the  gods  *,  with  the  only  exception  of  the 


'  Or,  to  seventy-lwo  timea  the  sinds  of  the  river  Ganges. 

•  Uttirwabhavasangrama. 

'  MardilafalrukanMaka  (.sic;  cf.  Pflli  kanMaka). 

*  In  the  margin  are  added  ihe  words,  also  found  in  Bumoufs 
translation, '  including  Maras,  Brahmans,  and  ascetics.' 
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TathAgata ;  there  is  no  other,  be  he  disciple, 
Pratyekabuddha,  or  Bodliisattva,  able  to  surpass 
thee  in  pious  merit,  knowledge,  wisdom  or  medita- 
tion. Such  a  power  of  knowledge,  Nakshatrara- 
^sankusumit&bhi^/fa,  will  be  acquired  by  that 
Bodhisattva. 

Any  one,  Nakshatrari^sankusumitabhi^^tta,  who 
on  hearing  this  chapter  of  the  ancient  devotion  of 
Bhaisha^yara^  approves  it,  will  emit  from  his 
mouth  a  breath  sweet  as  of  the  lotus,  and  from  his 
limbs  a  fragrance  as  of  sandal-wood.  Such  temporal 
advantages  as  I  have  just  now  indicated  will  belong 
to  him  who  approves  this  Dharniaparyiya.  On  that 
account  then,  Nakshatrar^i^sankusumit^bhi^7/a,  I 
transmit  to  thee  this  chapter  of  the  Ancient  Devotion 
of  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Sar\'asattvapriya- 
dar^ana,  that  at  the  end  of  time,  the  last  period,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  millennium  it  may  have  course 
here  in  Cambudvlpa  and  not  be  lost ;  that  neither 
Mira  the  Fiend,  nor  the  celestial  beings  called  Mara- 
kdyikas.  Ndgas.  goblins,  imps  may  find  the  opjwr- 
tuniiy  of  hurting  it.  Therefore,  Nakshatrar^^^san- 
kusumitSbhi;'^«a,  I  bequeath  this  Dharmapar>'Aya ; 
it  is  to  be  like  a  medicament  for  sick  and  suffering 
creatures  in  G^ambudvlpa.  No  sickness  shall  over- 
power him  who  has  heard  this  Dharmapar)aya,  no 
decrepitude,  no  untimely  death.  Whenever  a  person 
striving  to  reach  the  goal  in  the  vehicle  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas  happens  to  see  such  a  monk  as  keeps  tliis 
Sfttranta,  then  he  should  strew  him  with  sandal- 
powder  and  blue  lotuses,  and  reflect  thus ;  This 
young  man  of  good  family  is  going  to  reach  the 
terrace  of  enlightenment ;  he  will  spread  the  bundle 
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of  grass  *  on  the  terrace  of  enlightenment ;  he  will 
put  to  flight  the  party  of  Mara,  blow  the  conch 
trumpet  of  the  law,  beat  the  drum  of  the  law,  cross 
the  ocean  of  existence.  Thus,  Nakshatrar^^san- 
kusumit4bhi^«a,  should  a  young  man  of  good  family, 
striving  to  reach  the  goal  in  the  vehicle  of  Bodhi- 
sattva,  reflect  when  seeing  a  monk  who  keeps  this 
Siltra,  and  he  will  acquire  such  advantages  as  have 
been  indicated  by  the  TathSgata. 

While  this  chapter  of  the  Ancient  Devotion  of 
Rhaisha^ara^^^a  was  being  expounded,  eighty-four 
thousand  Bodhisattvas  attained  the  spell  connected 
with  skill  in  all  sounds.  And  the  Lord  Prabhflta- 
ratna,  the  Tathdgata,  &c.,  intimated  his  approval 
(by  saying) :  Well  done,  well  done,  Nakshatrara^- 
sarikusumit^bhi^wa ;  thou  hast  done  well  in  thus 
questioning  tlie  Tath&gata,  who  is  endowed  with 
such  inconceivable  qualities  and  properties. 


'  Tliis  is  an  allusion  to  the  bundles  of  grass  the  Bodhisaltva 
received  from  Svaslika,  the  grass-cuiter,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
lo  occupy  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  Bo  tree ;  see  Laliia-vistara, 
P-  357;  '^Staka  I,  p.  70  (English  translation  by  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,  p.  95). 
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At  that  moment  the  Lord  ^akyamiini.  the  Tathd- 
gata,  &c.,  darted  a  flash  of  light  from  the  circle  of 
hair  between  his  eyebrows,  one  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  a  great  man,  by  which  flash  of  light  hundred 
thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Buddlia-fields, 
equal  to  the  sands  of  eighteen  rivers  Ganges,  became 
illuminated.  Beyond  those  Buddha-fields,  equal,  &c.,  • 
is  the  world  called  V^aLro>fanarajmipratima«fl^ita  (i.e. 
embellished  by  the  rays  of  the  sun).  There  dwells, 
lives,  exists  the  Tath&gata  named  Kamaladala- 
vimalanakshatrard^sahkusumitAbhi^«a,  who,  sur- 
rounded and  attended  by  a  large  and  immense 
assembly  of  Bodhisattvas,  preached  the  law.  Imme- 
diately the  ray  of  light  flashing  from  the  circle  of 
hair  between  the  eyebrows  of  the  Lord  ^ydkyamuni, 
the  Tathagata,  &c.,  filled  the  world  Vairo^anara- 
jmipratimaw^ta  with  a  great  lustre.  In  that  world 
Vairo^naraxmipratimawfl'ita  there  was  a  Bodhisattva 
Mahdsattva  called  Gadgadasvara,  who  had  planted 
roots  of  goodness,  who  had  before  seen  similar  lumi- 
nous flashes  emitted  by  many  Tathdgatas,  &c.,  and 
who  had  acquired  many  Samddhis.  such  as  the  Sa- 
mAdhi  Dhva^grakeyOra  (i.  e.  bracelet  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  banner  stafQ,  Saddharma-pu/^rtkrika  (i.e. 
the  Lotus  of  the  True  I^w),  Vimaladatia  (i.e.  given 
by  Vimala),  Nakshatrar£l_;'avikrif/ita  (i.e.  sport  of  the 
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king  of  asterisms,  the  moon  god),  Anilambha^ 
6'«anamudrS  (i.e.  the  seal  of  science),  A'andrapra- 
dlpa  (i.e.  moon-light^),  Sarvarulakau5alya  (i.e.  skill 
in  all  sounds).  SarvapiiwyasamiiX-^ya  (i.e.  compen- 
dium or  collection  of  ail  piety),  PrasAdavati  (i.e.  the 
favourably-disposed  lady),  y?/ddhivikrlrt^ta  (i.e.  sport 
of  magic),  Gfi^nolki  (i.e.  torch  of  knowledge),  Vyft- 
hara^a  (i.e.  king  of  expansions  or  speculations), 
Vimalaprabhfi.  (i.e.  spotless  lustre),  Vimalagarbha 
(i.e.  of  spotless  interior  part),  Apkr/tsna^  SdryA- 
varta  (i.e.  sun-turn) ;  in  short,  he  had  acquired  many 
hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Samadhis  equal 
to  the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges.  Now,  the  flash  of 
light  came  down  upon  diat  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva 
Gadgadasvara.  Then  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva 
Gadgadasvara  rose  from  his  seat,  put  his  upper  robe 
upon  one  shoulder,  fixed  his  right  knee  on  the 
ground,  stretched  his  joined  liands  towards  the  Lord 
Buddha,  and  said  to  the  TathSgata  Kamaladalavi- 
malanakshatrar&^sankusumitdbhi^;'"«a :  O  Lord,  I 
would  resort  to  the  Saha-world  to  see,  salute,  wait 
upon  the  Lord  6"4kyamuni,  the  TathSgata,  &c. ;  to 
see  and  salute  Ma/f^atirt,  the  prince  royal ;  to  see  the 
Bodhisattvas  Bhaishafj'arii^,  Prad&na5{lra,  Naksha- 
trar^saiikusumitabhi^'-Ka.Vi^ish/a^ritra.Vyfihar^^, 
Bhaisha^'ar3._^samudgata. 

Then  the  Lord  Kamaladalavimalanakshatrar4;'a- 
sankusumitdbhi^wa,  the  Tadidgata,  &c,,  said  to  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Gadgadasvara  :  On  coming 
to  the  Saha-world,  young  man  of  good  family,  thou 

^  or  uncertain  meaning. 

'  Bumouf  has  read  A'andraprabha,  moon-bright. 
'  I.e.  belonging  to  the  mystic  rite,  called  .\p0ka5iwa  in  Pali ;  for 
which  I  refer  to  Spcnce  Hardy,  Eastern  Ilklonachism,  p.  252  seq. 
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must  not  conceive  a  low  opinion  of  it  That  world, 
young  man  of  good  family,  has  ups  and  downs,  con- 
sists of  earth,  is  replete  with  mountains  of  Kdla, 
filled  with  gutters  ^  The  Lord  ^Sfikyamuni,  the 
TathSgata,  &c.,  is  short  of  stature  *.  and  so  are  the 
Bodhisattvas  MahSsattvas,  whereas  thou,  young  man 
of  good  family,  hast  got  a  body  forty-t%vo  hundred 
thousand  yo_^nas'  high,  and  myself  have  got  a 
body  sixty-eight  hundred  thousand  yqjf^nas  high. 
And,  young  man  of  good  family,  thou  art  lovely, 
handsome,  of  pleasant  appearance,  endowed  with  a 
full  bloom  of  extremely  fine  colour,  and  abundantly 
blest  with  hundred  thousands  of  holy  signs.  There- 
fore then,  young  man  of  good  family,  when  you  have 
come  to  the  Saha-world,  do  not  conceive  a  low 
opinion  of  the  TathSgata.  nor  of  the  Bodhisattvas, 
nor  of  that  Buddha-field. 

Thus  addressed,  the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva  Gad- 
gadasvara  said  to  the  Lord  Kamaladalavimalana- 
kshatrarA^sankusumit^bhi^wa,  the  TathSgata,  &c. : 
1  shall  do,  Lord,  as  the  Lord  commands ;  I  shall  go  to 
that  Saha-world  by  virtue  of  the  Lord's  resolution, 
of  the  Lord's  power,  of  the  Lord's  might,  of  the 
Lord's  disposal,  of  the  Lord's  foresight  Whereon 
the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Gadgadasvara.  without 
leaving  that  Buddha-ficld  and  without  leaving  his 


'  GQtho^iIIa  or  gOthot/igalla;  according  to  Darnouf  the  word 
means  'ordures;'  cf.  above,  p.  142,  and  Pali  oligalla. 

"  Spence  HArdy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  364:  '  Buddha  is  some- 
limes  said  10  be  twelve  cubits  in  height,  and  sometimes  eighteen 
cubits.' 

*  That  is  considerably  more  than  Raha,  the  eclipse,  was  pos- 
sessed of,  his  body  being  no  more  than  forty-eight  hundred 
jc^fanas  high  ;  Spence  Hardy,  l.c. 
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seat,  plunged  into  so  deep  a  meditation  that  imme- 
diately after,  on  a  sudden,  there  appeared  before  the 
TathSgaia  on  the  Gn"dhrakO/a-mountains  in  the 
Saha-world  eighty-four  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  lotuses  on  gold  stalks  with  silver  leaves 
and  with  cups  of  the  hue  of  rosy  lotuses  and  Buiea 
Frondosa. 

On  seeing  the  appearance  of  this  mass  of  lotuses 
the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva  Maw^uyrt,  the  prince 
royal,  asked  the  Lord  .Sakyamuni,  the  Tathigata,  &c.: 
By  what  cause  and  by  whom,  O  Lord,  have  been 
produced  these  eighty-four  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  lotuses  on  gold  stalks  lAnth  silver  leaves 
and  with  cups  of  the  hue  of  rosy  lotuses  and  Butea 
Frondosa  ?  WTiereon  the  Lord  replied  to  Ma«ffTijrt, 
the  prince  royal:  It  is,  Maw^irl,  tlie  Bodhisattva 
MahSsattva  Gadgadasvara,  who  accompanied  and 
attended  by  eighty-four  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  Bodhisattvas  arrives  from  tlie  east,  from 
the  world  Vairo/'anaraymipratima/wTita,  the  Buddha- 
field  of  the  Lord  Kamaladalavimalanakshatrari- 
^sahkusumitSbhi^wa,  the  TadiSgata,  &c,  at  this 
Saha-world  to  see,  salute,  wait  upon  me,  and  to  hear 
this  Dharmapary^ya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law. 
Then  Ma/t^.frl,  the  prince  royal,  said  to  the  Lord : 
What  mass  of  roots  of  goodness,  O  Lord,  has  that 
young  man  of  good  family  collected,  that  he  has 
deserved  to  obtain  such  a  distinction  ?  And  what 
meditation  is  it,  O  Lord,  that  the  Bodhisattva 
practises  ?  Let  us  also  learn  that  meditation,  O 
Lord,  and  practise  that  meditation.  And  let  us  see 
that  Bodhisattva,  Lord;  see  how  the  colour,  outward 
shape,  character,  figure,  and  behaviour  of  that  Bodhi- 
sattva is.     May  the  Lord  deign  to  produce  such  ^ 
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token  that   the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva  be    admo- 
nished by  it  to  come  to  this  Saha-world. 

Then  the  Lord  .V^kyamuni,  the  Tathagaia,  &c., 
said  to  the  Lord  PrabhQtaratna,  the  TathSgata,  &c., 
who  was  completely  extinct :  Produce  sucli  a  token, 
Lord,  that  tlie  Bodhisattva  Mahisattva  Gadgada- 
svara  be  admonished  by  it  to  come  to  this  Saha- 
world.  And  the  Lord  Prabhfitaratna,  the  Tathi- 
gata,  &c.,  who  was  completely  extinct,  instantly 
produced  a  token  in  order  to  admonish  the  Bodhi- 
sattva Mahasattva  Gadgadasvara  (and  said) :  Come, 
young  man  of  good  family,  to  this  Saha-world; 
Maw^iri,  the  prince  royal,  will  hail  thy  coming. 
And  the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva  Gadgadasvara, 
after  humbly  saluting  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Ka- 
malada!avimalanakshatrarci^sankusiimitdbhi^>/a,  the 
TathSgau,  &c.,  and  after  three  times  circumambu- 
lating him  from  left  to  right,  vanished  from  the 
world  Vairoi^narafmipratima//(/ita,  along  with  eighty- 
four  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas  who  surrounded  and  followed  him,  and 
arrived  at  this  Saha-world,  among  a  stir  of  Buddha- 
fields,  a  rain  of  lotuses,  a  noise  of  hundred  thousands 
of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  musical  instruments.  His  face 
showed  eyes  resembling  blue  lotuses,  his  body  was 
gold-coloured,  his  person  marked  by  a  hundred 
thousand  of  holy  signs ;  he  sparkled  with  lustre, 
glowed  with  radiance,  had  limbs  marked  by  the 
characteristic  signs,  and  a  body  compact  as  NdrA- 
yawa's.  Mounted  on  a  tower  made  of  seven  precious 
substances,  he  moved  through  the  sky  to  a  height 
of  seven   T&las\  surrounded  by  a  host  of  Bodhi- 

*  Or  spans.  There  are  seven  regions  of  winds.  VSyu,  the  god 
of  wind  or  air,  is  nearly  akin  to  Indra  and  Vishira. 
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satn'as,  in  the  direction  of  this  Saha-world,  and  ap- 
proached the  Grzdhralvil/a,  the  king  of  mountains. 
At  his  arrival,  he  ah'ghted  from  the  tower,  and  went, 
with  a  necklace  of  pearls  worth  a  hundred  thousands, 
to  the   place  where  the  Lord  was   sitting.     After 
humbly  saluting  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  and  circum- 
ambulating him  seven  times  from  left  to  right,  he 
offered   him    die    necklace    of  pearls   in   token   of 
homage,  whereafter    he    said   to    the    Lord :    The 
Lord     Kamaladalavimalanakshatrar^l^usahkusumiti- 
bhi^«a,  the  Tathagata,  &c.,  inquires  after  the  Lord's 
health,  welfare,  and  sprightliness  ;    whether  he  feels 
free  from  affliction  and  at  ease.     That  Lord  has  also 
charged  me  to  ask  :  Is  there  something  thou  hast  to 
suffer  or  allow  '  ?  the  humours  of  the  body  are  not 
in  an  unfavourable  state?   thy  creatures  are  decent 
in  manners,  tractable,  and  easy  to  be  healed  ?   their 
bodies  are  clean  ?     They  are  not  too  passionate,  I 
hope,  not  too  irascible,  not  too  unwise  in  their  doings? 
They  are   not  jealous,  Lord,  not  envious,  not  un- 
grateful to  their  father  and  mother,  not  impious,  not 
heterodox,  not  unsubdued  in  mind,  not  unrestrained 
in  sexual  desires  ?     Are  the  creatures  able  to  resist 
the  Evil  One?     Has  the   Lord   Prabhfltaratna,  the 
TathSgata,  &c.,  who  is  completely  extinct,  come  to 
the  Saha-world  in  order  to  hear  the  law,  sitting  in 
the  centre  of  a  Stflpa  made  of  seven  precious  sub- 
stances?   And  as  to  that,  Lord  PrabhCitaratna,  the 
TathSgata.  &c..  the  Lord  Kamaladalavimalanaksha- 
trar^^sankusumit^bhi^«a,  inquires  :  Is  tliere  some- 


*  Ydpaniya;  it  is  a  usual  medical  term  applied  lo  diseases 
which  can  be  alleviated  to  a  certain  extent  by  means  of  palliatives, 
but  can  no  longer  be  cured.  U  is  maulfcbt  from  the  sequel  ihat  here 
also  the  term  is  derived  from  mediLal  practice. 
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thing  that  the  Lord  PrabhCltaratna,  &c.,  has  to 
suffer  or  allow  ?  Is  the  Lord  PrabhQtaratna,  &c.. 
to  stay  long  ?  We  also,  O  Lord,  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  rudimentary  frame '  of  that  Lord  Pra- 
bhOtaratna,  the  TathSgata,  &c.  May  the  Lord  there- 
fore please  to  show  us  the  rudimentary  frame  of  the 
Lord  Prabhiitaratna.  the  TathAgata.  8cc. 

Then  the  Lord  .yakyamuni,  the  Tatlidgata,  &c-» 
said  to  the  Lord  Prabhiitaratna,  the  Tathagata,  &c., 
who  was  completely  extinct :  Lord,  the  Bodhisattva 
MahAsattva  Gadgadasvara  here  wishes  to  see  the 
Lord  Prabhfitaratna,  the  Tath^ata,  &c.,  who  is  com- 
pletely extinct  Whereon  the  Lord  PrabhCitaratna, 
the  Tathagata,  &c.,  spoke  to  the  Bodhisattva  Mahd- 
sattva  Gadgadasvara  in  this  strain  :  Well  done,  well 
done,  young  gentleman,  that  thou  hast  come  hither  in 
the  desire  to  see  the  Lord  ^Si^kyamuni,  the  Tathigata, 
&c  ;  to  hear  this  Dharmapar)'iya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law,  and  see  Maw/ui-ri,  the  prince  royal. 

Subsequently  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Pad- 
ma^!  said  to  the  Lord :  What  root  of  goodness  has 
the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Gadgadasvara  formerly 
planted  ?  And  in  presence  of  which  TathAgata  ? 
And  the  Lord  ^akyamuni,  the  Tathiigata,  &c,, 
said  to  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  PadmaJTt:  In 
the  days  of  yore,  young  man  of  good  family,  at  a 
past  period*  there  appeared  in  the  world  a  Tatha- 
gata called  Meghadundubhisvarar^^  (i.e.  the  king  of 
the  drum-sound  of  the  clouds),  perfectly  enlightened, 
endowed  witli  science  and  conduct,  a  Sugata,  &c,  in 


^  Dhdtuvigraha.lberraaieof  the  elementary  parts,  of  the  bone 
relics. 

'  In  the  margin  is  added  the  common  phrase,  *  at  a  time  more 
incilcutable  than  incalcutable  ^ons.' 
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the  world  Sarvabuddhasandar^ana  (i.  e.  sight  or  dis- 
play of  all  Buddhas).  in  the  ^oq  Priyadartana.  To 
that  Lord  Meghadundubhisvarard^a  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahlsattva  Gadgadasvara  paid  homage  by  making 
resound  hundred  thousands  of  musical  instruments 
during  twelve  thousand  3'ears.  He  presented  to  him 
also  eighty-four  thousand  vessels  of  seven  precious 
substances.  Under  the  preaching'  of  the  TathAgata 
Meghadundubhisvarar^;^,  young  man  of  good  family, 
has  the  Bodhisattva  Mah&sattva  Gadgadasvara  ob- 
tained such  a  beauty  as  he  now  displays.  Perhaps, 
young  man  of  good  family,  thou  hast  some  doubt, 
uncertainty  or  misgiving,  (and  thinkest)  that  at  that 
time,  that  epoch,  there  was  another  Bodhisattva  Mah^- 
sattva  called  Gadgadasvara,  who  paid  that  homage 
to  the  Lord  Meghadundubhisvarar^g^,theTathAgata, 
and  presented  him  the  eighty-four  thousand  vessels. 
But,  young  man  of  good  family,  do  not  think  so.  For 
it  was  the  very  same  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva  Gad- 
gadasvara, young  man  of  good  family,  who  paid  that 
homage  to  the  Lord  MeghadundubhisvararS^,  the 
TathSgata,  and  presented  to  him  the  eighty-four 
thousand  vessels.  So,  young  man  of  good  family,  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Gadgadasvara  has  waited 
upon  many  Buddhas,  has  planted  good  roots  under 
many  Buddhas,  and  prepared  the  soil  under  each  of 
them.  And  this  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Gadgada- 
svara had  previouslyseen  Lords  Buddhas  similartothe 
sands  of  the  river  Ganges.  Dost  thou  see,  Padma^rl, 
how  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Gadgadasvara  now 
looks  ?  Padma.^1  replied  :  I  do,  Lord  ;  I  do,  Sugata, 
The   Lord  said ;  Now,  Padmasrl,  this  Bodhisattva 


^  Frava^ane. 
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Mahdsattva  Gadgadasvara  preaches  this  Dharma- 
par^Sya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  under  many 
shapes  he  assumes ;  sometimes '  under  the  shape  of 
Brahma,  sometimes  under  that  of  Indra,  sometimes 
under  thatof  5'iva,  sometimes  under  that  of  Kubera, 
sometimes  under  that  of  a  sovereign,  sometimes 
under  that  of  a  duke,  sometimes  under  that  of  a 
chief  merchant,  sometimes  under  that  of  a  citizen, 
sometimes  imder  that  of  a  villager,  sometimes  under 
that  of  a  BrSiiman^  Sometimes  again  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  Mali^saitva  Gadgadasvara  preaches  this 
Dharmaparydya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law 
under  a  monk's  shape,  sometimes  under  a  nun's, 
sometimes  under  a  male  lay  devotee's,  sometimes 
under  a  female  lay  devotee's,  sometimes  under  that 
of  a  chief  merchant's  wife,  sometimes  under  that  of 
a  citizen's  wife,  sometimes  under  a  boy's,  sometimes 
under  a  girl's  shape.  With  so  many  variations  in 
the  manner  to  show  himself^,  the  Bodhisattva  Maha- 
sattva  Gadgadasvara  preaches  this  DharmaparjAya 
of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  to  creatures.  He  has 
even  assumed  the  shape  of  a  goblin  to  preach  this 
Dharmaparj^dya  to  such  as  were  to  be  converted  by 
a  goblin.  To  some  he  has  preached  this  pharma- 
paryaya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  under  the 
shape  of  a  demon,  to  some  under  a  Garu^a's,  to  some 
under  a  Kinnara's,  to  some  under  a  great  serpent's 
shape.    Even  to  the  beings  in  any  of  the  wretched 


*  Or  Bomewhere. 

*  From  this  one  may  infer  that  Gadgadasvara,  i.e.  be  who  has 
an  inicmiplcd  sound,  is  VAyu,  nvtlfta,  inspiration  personified.  Ma- 
terially, though  not  mythologically,  Wind  is  identical  with  Rudra, 
Stonn. 

'  lyadbhl  Hipasandarfaoeryapathai^. 

[ai]  D  d 
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states,  in  the  hells,  the  brute  creation. Yama's  realm, 
the  Bodhisattva  Mahiisattva  Gadgadasvara  is  a  sup- 
porter. Even  to  the  creatures  in  the  gyna:;ceums 
of  this  Saha-worid  has  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva 
Gadgadasvara,  after  metamorphosing  himself  into 
a  woman,  preached  this  DharmaparjAya  of  the  Lotus 
of  the  Tnic  Law.  Verily,  Padma^r!,  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahdsattva  Gadgadasvara  is  the  supporter  of  the 
creatures  living  in  this  Saha-world ',  Under  so 
many  shapes,  assumed  at  will,  has  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahdsattva  Gadgadasvara  preached  this  Dharma- 
paryAya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  to  creatures. 
Yet,  there  is  no  diminution  of  wisdom,  nor  dimi- 
nution of  magic  power  in  that  good  man^  So  many, 
young  man  of  good  family,  are  the  manifestations  of 
knowledge  by  which  this  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva 
Gadgadasvara  has  made  himself  known  in  this  Saha- 
world.  In  other  worlds  also,  similar  to  the  sands 
of  the  river  Ganges,  he  preaches  the  law,  under  the 
shape  of  a  Bodhisattva  to  such  as  must  be  converted 
by  a  Bodhisattva ;  under  the  shape  of  a  disciple  to 
such  as  must  be  converted  by  a  disciple ;  under  the 
shape  of  a  Pratyekabuddha  to  such  as  must  be  con- 


'  Vdyu,  iir5«a,  brcaih  of  lire,  is  the  supporter  of  creatures. 

*  Satpurusha;  the  real  meaning  is 'the  existing  spirit;'  air, 
breath,  life,  which  shows  itself  in  a  diversity  of  forms.  That  living 
breath  is  not  on!y  the  supporter  of  creatures,  but  also  a  constant 
admonisher  of  the  transiioriness  of  life,  who  addresses  his  call  to 
young  and  old,  sages  and  fools,  Ac.  The  imporiani  mystic  rite  of 
inspiration  and  expiration  is  described  by  Spence  Hardy,  Eastern 
Monachism,  p.  367  ;  no  less  value  is  attached  10  prSnSyaroain  the 
Yoga  system  and  in  Indian  mysticism  in  general;  see  e.g.  Yoga- 
f&strall,  49-5r;  Sarv-adarjana-Sahgraha,  p.  175;  the  term  prdni- 
yflma  not  only  denotes  stopping  of  the  breath,  as  the  Dictionaries 
explain  it,  but  also  the  regulation  and  measuring  of  the  breath. 
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verted  by  a  Pratyekabuddha ;  under  the  shape  of  a 
TathAgata  to  such  as  must  be  converted  by  a  TathA- 
gata.  Nay,  he  will  show  to  those  who  must  be  con- 
verted by  a  relic  of  the  Tathigata  himself  such  a 
relic,  and  to  those  who  must  be  converted  by  com- 
plete extinction  he  will  show  himself  completely 
extinct  ^  Such  Is  the  powerful  knowledge,  PadmaJrl, 
the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva  is  [assessed  of. 

Thereafter  the  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva  Padmairl 
said  to  the  Lord :  The  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva 
Gadgadasvara  then  has  planted  good  roots,  Lord, 
What  meditation  is  it,  Lord,  whereby  the  Bodhisattva 
Mah&sattva  Gadgadasvara,  with  unshaken  firmness, 
has  converted  (or  educated)  so  many  creatures? 
WTiereupon  tlie  Lord  ^^kyamuni,  the  Tathdgata,  &c, 
replied  to  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Padma^r! :  It 
is,  young  man  of  good  family,  the  meditation  termed 
Sarvariipasandar^na.  By  steadiness  in  it  has  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Gadgadasvara  so  immensely 
promoted  the  weal  of  creatures. 

While  this  chapter  of  Gadgadasvara  was  being 
exix)unded^  all  the  eighty-four  hundred  thousand 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas  who, 
along  with  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Gadgada- 
svara, had  come  to  the  Saha-world,  obtained  the 


'  Gadgadasvara,  being  both  inspiration  and  expiration,  appears 
onder  the  form  of  a  dead  corpse,  and  thereby  converts  fickle  and 
thoughtless  men. 

*  It  need  not  be  observed  that  the  chapter  was  not  expounded, 
the  Buddha  being  one  of  the  dramatis  personac,  one  of  the  in- 
terlocutors, but  not  the  narrator.  This  confusion  between  epical 
and  dramatical  exposition  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Lotus.  The  Saddhanma,  the  law  of  nature,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  expounded  by  the  TalliSgata,  not,  however,  the  com- 
position which  bears  that  tide. 
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meditation  Sarvarflpasandarjana,  and  as  to  tlie  num- 
ber of  Bodhisattvas  Mahisattvas  of  this  Saha-world 
obtaining  the  meditation  SarvarOpasandariana,  it 
was  beyond  calculation. 

Then  the  Bodhisatrv^a  Mahdsattva  Gadgadasvara, 
after  having  paid  great  and  ample  worship  to  the 
Lord  6'dkyamuni,  the  TathSgata,  &c.,  and  at  the 
Sttipa  of  relics  of  the  Lord  Prabhiitaratna,  the  Tathl- 
gata,  &c.,  again  mounted  the  tower  made  of  seven 
precious  substances,  among  the  stir  of  the  fields,  the 
rain  of  lotuses,  the  noise  of  hundred  thousands  of 
myriads  of  ko/is  of  musical  instruments',  and  with 
the  eighty-four  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
Bodhisattvas  surroundingand  following  him,  returned 
to  his  o^vn  Buddha-field.  At  his  arrival  there  he  said 
to  the  Lord  Kamaladalavimalanakshatraraf,''asarilcu- 
sumitiibhi^wa,  the  Tathdgata,  &c. :  O  Lord,  I  have 
in  the  Saha-world  promoted  the  weal  of  creatures ;  I 
have  seen  and  saluted  the  StCtpa  of  relics  of  the  Lord 
Prabhfttaratna,  the  Tathfigata,  S:c. ;  I  have  seen  and 
saluted  the  Lord  6'akyamuni,  the  Tathdgata,  &c. ;  I 
have  seen  Maw^^rl,  the  prince  royal,  as  well  as  the 
Bodhisattva  Bhaisha^-ara^,  who  is  possessed  of 
mighty  knowledge  and  impetuosity*,  and  the  Bodhi- 
sattva Mahisattva  Pradana^ilra ;  and  these  eighty- 
four  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  ko/is  of  Bodhi- 


*  After  a  last  effort  the  storm  subsides. 

'  This  quality  stamps  Bhatsh^^ara^a  as  Rudra;  cf.  Rig-veda  II, 
33,  7.  He  is  essentially  the  same  with  Dhanvaniari  the  physician, 
Arcitencns  Apollo.  He  is,  moreover,  (he  same  with  Gadgadasvara, 
who  ts  represented  as  breath  of  life.  About  the  system  of  splitting 
up  one  natural  phenomenon  or  abstraction  into  more  beings, 
£ee  p.  4,  note. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHAPTER   CALLED   THAT   OF   THE   ALL-SIDED   ONE,   CON- 
TAINING A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TRANSFORMATIONS 
OF  AVALOKITEyVARA*. 


Thereafter  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Aksha- 
yamati  rose  from  his  seat,  put  his  upper  robe  upon 
one  shoulder,  stretched  his  joined  hands  towards 
the  Lord,  and  said  :  For  what  reason,  O  Lord,  is 
the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Avalokite^vara  called 
Avalokiten^ara?  So  he  asked,  and  the  Lord  an- 
swered to  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Akshayamati ; 
All  the  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko^is  of 
creatures,  young  man  of  good  family,  who  in  this 
world  are  suffering  troubles  will,  if  they  hear  the 
name  of  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Avalokitcjvara, 
be  released  from  that  mass  of  troubles.  Those  who 
shall  keep  the  name  of  this  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva 
Avalokite^vara,  young  man  of  good  family,  will,  if 
they  fall  into  a  great  mass  of  fire^  be  delivered 
therefrom  by  virtue  of  the  lustre  of  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahdsattva.  In  case,  young  man  of  good  family, 
creatures,  carried  off  by  the  current  of  rivers,  should 
implore  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  AvalokitesA'ara, 
all  rivers  will  afford  them  a  ford.  In  case,  young  man 
of  good  family,  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/Is  of  creatures,  sailing  in  a  ship  on  the  ocean, 

'  A  translation  of  this   chapter  from  the  Chinese  has  been 
published  by  Rev.  S,  Beal  in  his  Catena,  pp.  389-396, 
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should  see  their  bullion,  gold,  gems,  pearls,  lapis  lazuli, 
conch  shells,  stones  (?),  corals,  emeralds,  Musaragal- 
vas,  read  ix!arls(?),  and  odier  goods  lost,  and  the 
ship  by  a  vehement,  untimely  gale  cast  on  the  island 
of  Giantesses',  and  if  in  that  ship  a  single  being 
implores  Avalokitejvara,  all  will  be  saved  from  that 
island  of  Giantesses.  For  that  reason,  young  man 
of  good  family,  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^satlva  Avalo- 
kit&rvara  is  named  Avalokitejvara*. 

If  a  man  given  up  to  capital  punishment'  im- 
plores Avalokite^vara,  young  man  of  good  family, 
the  swords  of  the  executioners  shall  snap  asunder  *. 
Further,  young  man  of  good  family,  if  the  whole 
triple  chiliocosm  were  teeming  with  goblins  and 
giants,  they  would  by  virtue  of  the  name  of  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Avalokitejvara  being  pro- 
nounced lose  the  faculty  of  sight  in  their  wicked 
designs*.     If  some   creature,  young   man  of  good 


'  In  the  Karanrfa-vyflha,  a  work  enlirely  devoted  to  the  glorifi- 
cation of  Avalokitexvara  and  his  subh'me  achievements,  (he  isle 
of  the  Giantesses  is  identified  with  Ceylon;  see  pp.  45  and  53  of 
that  work  (Calcutta  edition),  and  the  extract  given  by  Buraouf, 
Introduction,  pp.  121-127. 

'  Avalokiia  means  'belield;*  it  is  as  such  synonymous  with 
dr/sh/a,  seen,  visible,  and  praiyaksha,  visible,  manifest,  present. 
The  Bodhisattva  is  everywhere  present,  and  tlierefore  implored  in 
need  and  danger.  If  we  take  avalokita  as  a  substantive  in  the 
neuter  gender,  the  compound  will  mean  '  (he  Lord  of  \iew,  of 
regard,'  with  which  one  may  compare  5iva's  epithet  Dr/sli/iguru, 
the  Master  of  ^ew. 

•  Vadhyotsish/a;  I  do  not  feel  certain  of  the  rendering  of 
uiJthishfa.;  perhaps  we  should  translate  it  by  'a  reprobate  con- 
demned to  capita]  punishment/ 

•  Vadhyaghfiiak^nam  tAni  sastrdni  (sic)  vijtryeyuA. 

•  It  is  well  known  that  those  children  of  darkness  are  unable  to 
stand  the  sun's  lighL 
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family,  shall  be  bound  in  wooden 


lacles, 


iron  mana 

chains  or  fetters,  be  he  guilty  or  innocent,  then 
those  manacles,  chains  or  fetters  shall  give  way  as 
soon  as  the  name  of  the  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva 
Ava!okitei\'ara  is  pronounced.  Such,  young  man  of 
good  family,  is  the  power  of  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^- 
sattva  AvalokiteJvara.  If  this  whole  triple  chilio- 
cosm,  young  man  of  good  family,  were  teeming  with 
knaves,  enemies,  and  robbers  armed  with  swords, 
and  if  a  merchant  leader  of  a  caravan  marched  with 
a  caravan  rich  in  jewels ;  if  then  they  perceived 
those  robbers,  knaves,  and  enemies  armed  with 
swords,  and  in  their  anxiety  and  fright  tliought 
themselves  helpless ;  if,  further,  that  leading  mer- 
chant spoke  to  the  caravan  in  this  strain :  Be  not 
afraid,  j^oung  gentlemen,  be  not  frightened ;  invoke, 
all  of  you,  with  one  voice  the  Bodhisattva  Maha- 
sattva  Avalokite^'ara,  the  giver  of  safet)';  then  you 
shall  be  delivered  from  this  danger  by  which  you 
are  threatened  at  the  hands  of  robbers  and  enemies; 
if  then  the  w^hole  caravan  with  one  voice  invoked 
Avalokiteivara  witli  the  words  :  Adoration,  adoration 
be  to  the  giver  of  safety,to  Avalokite^ara  Bodhisattva 
Mah4sattva !  then,  by  the  mere  act  of  pronouncing 
that  name,  the  caravan  would  be  released  from  all 
danger.  Such,  young  man  of  good  family,  is  the 
power  of  the  Bodhisattva  Malidsattva  Avalokite- 
jvara.  In  case  creatures  act  under  the  impulse 
of  impitre  passion,  young  man  of  good  family,  they 
will,  after  adoring  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva  Ava- 
lokltervara,  be  freed  from  passion.  Those  who  act 
under  xhe  impulse  of  hatred  will,  after  adoring  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Avalokitervara,  be  freed 
from  hatred.     Those  who  act  under  the  impulse  of 
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infatuation  will,  after  adoring  the  Bodhisattva  Mah&- 
sattva  Avalokiten-ara,  be  freed  from  infatuation.  So 
mighty,  young  man  of  good  family,  is  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahdsattva  Avalokiten^ara.  If  a  woman,  desirous 
of  male  offspring,  young  man  of  good  family,  adores 
the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitc^vara,  she  shall  get  a  son, 
nice,  handsome,  and  beautiful ;  one  possessed  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  male  child,  generally  beloved  and 
winning,  who  has  planted  good  roots ^  If  a  woman 
is  desirous  of  getting  a  daughter,  a  nice,  handsome, 
beautiful  girl  shall  be  born  to  her ;  one  possessed  of 
the  (good)  characteristics  of  a  girl  ^,  generally  beloved 
and  winning,  who  has  planted  good  roots.  Such, 
young  man  of  good  family,  is  the  power  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva Mah^sattva  Avalokite^vara. 

Those  who  adore  the  Bodhisattva  MahAsatt\'u 
Avalokite^vara  will  derive  from  it  an  unfailing  profit 
Suppose,  young  man  of  good  family,  (on  one  hand) 
some  one  adoring  the  Bodhisattva  Mah&sattva  Ava- 
lokiten'^ara  and  cherishing  his  name ;  (on  the  other 
hand)  another  adoring  a  number  of  Lords  Buddhas 
equal  to  sixty- two  limes  the  sands  of  the  river 
Ganges*,  cherishing  their  names  and  worshipping  so 
many  Lords  Buddhas  during  their  stay,  existence, 
and  life,  by  giving  robes,  alms-bowls,  couches,  medi- 
caments for  the  sick ;  how  great  is  then  in  thine 
opinion,  young  man  of  good  family,  the  accumulation 
of  pious  merit  which  that  young  gentleman  or  young 
lady  will  produce  in  consequence  of  it  ?     So  asked, 


*  We  should  rather  say :  in  whom  a  good  natural  disposition  is 
implanted. 

'  In  the  mai^in  added  paramayS  j ubhavarffapashkalatay^ 
(and)  of  an  egregiously  blooming  complexion. 
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the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva  Akshayamad  said  to  the 
Lord :  Great,  O  Lord,  great.  O  Sugata,  is  the  pious 
merit  which  that  young  gentleman  or  young  lady 
will  produce  in  consequence  of  it.  The  Lord  pro- 
ceeded :  Now,  young  man  of  good  family,  tlie  accu- 
mulation of  pious  merit  produced  by  that  young 
gentleman  paying  homage  to  so  many  Lords  Bud- 
dhas,  and  the  accumulation  of  pious  merit  produced 
by  him  who  performs  were  it  but  a  single  act  of 
adoration  to  tlie  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Avaloki- 
tej\'ara  and  cherishes  his  name,  are  equal.  He 
who  adores  a  number  of  Lords  Buddhas  equal  to 
sixty-two  times  the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges  and 
cherishes  their  names,  and  he  who  adores  the  Bodhi- 
sattva Mah&sattva  Avalokite.fvara  and  cherishes  his 
name,  have  an  equal  accumulation  of  pious  merit'; 
both  masses  of  pious  merit  are  not  easy  to  be  de- 
stroyed even  in  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of 
ko/Is  of  i^ons.  So  immense,  young  man  of  good 
family,  is  the  pious  merit  resulting  from  cherishing 
the  name  of  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Avalo- 
kitervara. 

Again  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Akshayamati 
said  to  the  Lord  :  How,  O  Lord,  is  it  that  the  Bodhi- 
sattva Mahasattva  A  valokiteyvara  frequents  this  Saha- 
workl?  And  how  does  he  preach  the  law  ?  And  which 
is  the  range  of  the  skilfulness  of  the  Bodhisattva 
Mahasattva  Avalokite.vvara  ?  So  asked,  the  I^rd  re- 
plied to  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Akshayamati : 
In  some  worlds,  young  man  of  good  family,  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Avalokite?vara  preaches 
the  law  to  creatures  in  the  shape   of  a  Buddha ; 


^  Durnouf  has  followed  a  text  of  greater  length. 
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in  others  he  does  so  in  the  shape  of  a  Bodhi- 
sattva.  To  some  beings  he  shows  the  law  in  the 
shape  of  a  Pratyekabuddha ;  to  others  he  does 
so  in  the  shape  of  a  disciple ;  to  others  again 
under  that  of  Brahma,  Indra,  or  a  Gandharva.  To 
those  who  are  to  be  converted  by  a  goblin,  he 
preaches  Uie  law  assuming  the  shape  of  a  goblin;  to 
those  who  are  to  be  converted  by  lyvara,  he  preaches 
the  law  in  the  shape  of  lx\'ara ;  to  those  who  are  to 
be  converted  by  Mahej\'ara,  he  preaches  assuming 
the  shape  of  Mahe^vara.  To  those  who  are  to  be 
converted  by  a  A'akravartin',  he  shows  the  law 
after  assuming  the  shape  of  a  A'akravartin ;  to 
those  who  are  to  be  converted  by  an  imp,  he  shows 
the  law  under  the  shape  of  an  imp ;  to  those  who 
are  to  be  converted  by  Kubera,  he  shows  the  law  by 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  Kubera ;  to  those  who  are 
to  be  converted  by  Sendpati^  he -preaches  in  the 
shape  of  SenApati ;  to  those  who  are  to  be  con- 
verted by  assuming  a  Brahman*,  he  preaches  in 
the  shape  of  a  Brahman ;  to  those  who  are 
to  be  converted  by  Va,^TapA//i*,  he  preaches  in 
the  shape  of  Va,^Tap6wi*\  With  such  inconceivable 
quahties,  young  man  of  good  family,  is  the  Bodhi- 

*  This  term  is  ambiguous ;  it  means  both  '  ibe  mover  of  the 
wheel,'  Le.  Viahmi,  and  'an  emperor.* 

'  Ambiguous;  the  word  denotes  both  'the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  anny  of  the  gods,  Skanda/  and  *  a  commander-in-chief  in 
general.' 

'  The  BrShman  may  be  BrxTiaspali. 

*  Va^prapSni  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Dhy^ibuddhas,  and  of 
certain  geniuses,  and  an  epithet  of  Indra. 

*  The  functions  of  Avalokitejvara,  as  it  appears  from  these  pas- 
sages, agree  with  those  of  Gadgadaavara  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going chapter.  Both  beings  liavc  many  qualities  in  common,  just 
as  ^iva  and  Vishnu  have. 
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sattva  Mah^sattA^a  Avalokitervara  endowed '.  There- 
fore then,  young  man  of  good  family,  honour  tlie 
Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Avalokitesvara.  The  Bodhi- 
sattva  Mahasattva  Avalokitejvara,  young  man  of 
good  family,  affords  safety  to  those  who  are  in 
anxiety.  On  that  account  one  calls  him  in  this 
Saha-world  Abhayandada  (i.  e.  Giver  of  Safety). 

Further,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Akshaya- 
mati  said  to  the  Lord  :  Shall  we  give  a  gift  of  piety, 
a  decoration  of  piety,  O  Lord,  to  the  Bodhisattva 
MahAsattva  Avalokite^vara  ?  The  Lord  replied  :  Do 
so,  if  thou  thinkest  it  opportune.  Then  the  Bodhi- 
sattva Mahlsattva  Akshayamati  took  from  his  neck 
a  pearl  necklace,  worth  a  hundred  thousand  (gold 
pieces),  and  presented  it  to  the  Bodhisattva  Maha- 
sattva Avalokitexvara  as  a  decoration  of  piety,  with 
the  words :  Receive  from  me  this  decoration  of  piety, 
good  man.  But  he  would  not  accept  it.  Then  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Akshayamati  said  to  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Avalokitesvara :  Out  of 
compassion  to  us,  young  man  of  good  family,  accept 
this  pearl  necklace.  Then  the  Bodhisattva  Maha- 
sattva Avalokitosvara  accepted  the  pearl  necklace 
from  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Akshayamati, 
out  of  compassion  to  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva 
Akshayamati  and  the  four  classes,  and  out  of  com- 
passion to  the  gods,  Ndgas,  goblins,  Gandharvas, 
demons,  Garu^/as,  Kinnaras,  great  serpents,  men, 
and  beings  not  human.  Thereafter  he  divided  (the 
necklace)  into  two  parts,  and  offered  one  part  to 
the  Lord  .^'akyamuni,  and  the  other  to  the  jewel 
Stftpa  of  the  Lord  Prabhlitaratna,  the  Tathdgata,  &c., 
who  had  become  completely  extinct 

^  SurnouT  has  followed  another  reading. 
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With  such  a  faculty  of  transformation,  young  man 
of  good  family,  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva  Avalo- 
kitejvara  is  moving  in  this  Saha-world. 

And  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  uttered  the  follow- 
ing stanzas: 

1.  Altradhva^  asked  Akshayamati  the  following 
question  :  For  what  reason,  son  of  6^Ina,  is  Avaloki- 
tefvara  (so)  called  *  ? 

2.  And  Akshayamati,  that  ocean  of  profound  in- 
sight, after  considering  how  the  matter  stood*,  spoke 
to  Altradhv:^^ :  Listen  to  the  conduct  of  Avaloki- 
tejvara. 

3.  Hear  from  my  indication  how  for  numerous, 
inconceivable  ^ons  he  has  accomplished  his  vote 
under  many  thousand  ko/is  of  Buddhas. 

4.  Hearing,  seeing,  regularly  and  constantly 
thinking'  will  infallibly  destroy  all  suffering,  (mun- 
dane) existence,  and  grief  of  living  beings  here  on 
earth. 

5.  If  one  be  thrown  into  a  pit  of  fire,  by  a  wicked 
enemy  with  the  object  of  killing  him,  he  has  but 
to  think  of  Avalokitesvara,  and  the  fire  shall  be 
quenched  as  if  sprinkled  with  water. 

6.  If  one  happens  to  fall  into  the  dreadful  ocean, 
the  abode  of  NAgas.  marine  monsters,  and  demons, 
he  has  but  to  think  of  AvalokiteJA/ara,  and  he  shall 
never  sink  down  in  the  king  of  waters  *. 


'  It  will  be  observed  that  this  poetical  version  here  entirely 
differs  from  the  preceding  prose  introduction.  As  to  the  name  of 
Allradhva^,  I  have  not  met  with  it  dsewhere. 

*  Tadrijata  vilokiyi. 

*  Of  whom  or  what?  is  not  expressed.  From  the  sequel  one 
might  be  tempted  to  infer  that  Avalokitervara,  or  the  exposition  of 
his  power,  is  the  object  of  hearing,  &c. 

*  Sniarato((brsmaratu)»AvalokiteJvanLn^alarS^e  na  kadfi^i  sidaii. 
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7.  If  a  man  happens  to  be  hurled  down  from  the 
brink  of  the  Meru,  by  some  wicked  person  with  the 
object  of  killing  him,  he  has  but  to  tliink  of  Ava- 
lokiteyvara,  and  he  shall,  sunlikc,  stand  firm  in 
the  sky\ 

8.  If  rocks  of  thunderstone  and  thunderbolts  are 
thrown  at  a  man's  head  to  kill  him.  he  has  but  to 
think  of  Avalokitexvara,  and  they  shall  not  be  able 
to  hurt  one  hair  of  the  body. 

g.  If  a  man  be  surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies 
armed  with  swords,  who  have  the  intention  of  killing 
him,  he  has  but  to  think  of  Avalokite.vvara,  and  ihey 
shall  instantaneously  become  kind-hearted, 

10.  If  a  man,  delivered  to  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tioners, is  already  standing  at  the  place  of  execution, 
he  has  but  to  think  of  Avalokite^-ara,  and  their 
swords  shall  go  to  pieces. 

11.  If  a  person  happens  to  be  fettered  in  shackles 
of  wood  or  iron,  he  has  but  to  think  of  Avalokite- 
yvara,  and  the  bonds  shall  be  speedily  loosened. 

12.  Mighty  spells,  witchcraft,  herbs,  ghosts,  and 
spectres,  pernicious  to  life,  revert  thither  whence 
they  come,  when  one  thinks  of  Avalokitexvara. 

13.  If  a  man  is  surrounded  by  goblins,  NAgas, 
demons,  ghosts,  or  giants,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  away  bodily  vigour,  he  has  but  to  think  of 
AvalokiteJvara,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  hurt 
one  hair  of  his  body*. 

^  Smarato  Avalokitexvaro  (r.^ram)  sOryahhfiliuH  (r.  °to)  va  nabhe 
pralishMati.  I  Iiave  taken  the  llberl)'  of  translating  pralisKMati 
as  if  the  text  had  pratiiishMati.  The  version  of  Bea!  has  'stand 
in  apace,  fixed  as  the  sun.' 

*  Here  I  have  followed  the  mai^inal  reading,  which  agrees  with 
Burnaufs.  The  older  text  has  instead  of  thirteen  and  fourteen 
but  one  stanza,  the  translation  of  which  runs  thus :  *  If,  Ac^  sur- 
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14.  If  a  man  is  surrounded  by  fearful  beasts  with 
sharp  teeth  and  claws,  he  has  but  to  think  of  Avalo- 
kitefvara,  and  they  shall  quickly  lly  in  all  directions. 

15.  If  a  man  is  surrounded  by  snakes  malicious 
and  frightful  on  account  of  the  flames  and  fires  (they 
emit),  he  has  but  to  think  of  Avalokite^vara,  and 
they  shall  quickly  lose  their  poison. 

i6.  If  a  heavy  thunderbolt  shoots  from  a  cloud 
pregnant  with  lightning  and  thunder,  one  has  but 
to  think  of  Avalokitewara,  and  the  fire  of  heaven 
shall  quickly,  instantaneously  be  quenched. 

17.  He  (Avalokitefvara)  with  his  powerful  know- 
ledge beholds  all  creatures  who  are  beset  with 
many  hundreds  of  troubles  and  afflicted  by  many 
sorrows,  and  thereby  is  a  saviour  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  gods. 

18.  As  he  is  thoroughly  practised  in  the  power 
of  magic,  and  passessed  of  vast  knowledge  and  skil- 
fulness,  he  shows  himself  in  all  directions  and  in 
all  regions  of  the  world. 

19.  Birth,  decrepitude,  and  disease  will  come  to 
an  end  for  those  who  are  in  the  wretched  states  of 
existence,  in  hell,  in  brute  creation,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Yama,  for  all  beings  (in  general*). 

[Then  Akshayamati  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  uttered 
the  following  stanzas*:] 

20.  O  thou  whose  eyes  are  clear,  whose  eyes  are 


rounded  by  Nagas,  marine  monsters,  demons,  ghosts,  or  giants  he 
has.  Sec,  and  they  shall  quickly  fly  in  all  directions.' 

'  Dr/iyate. 

'  We  have  to  understand:  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
great  Avalokilervara. 

'  The  words  in  brackets  have  been  added  in  the  margin  by  a 
later  hand. 
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kind,  distinguished  by  wisdom  and  knowledge,  whose 
eyes  are  full  of  pity  and  benevolence ;  thou  so  lovely 
by  thy  beautiful  face  and  beautiful  eyes ! 

21.  Pure  one,  whose  shine  is  spotless  bright,  whose 
knowledge  is  free  from  darkness,  thou  shining  as  the 
sun,  not  to  be  beaten  away,  radiant  as  the  blaze  of 
fire,  thou  spreadest  in  thy  flying  course  thy  lustre  in 
the  world'. 

22.  O  thou  who  rejoicest  in  kindness  having  its 
source  in  compassion,  thou  great  cloud  of  good 
qualities  and  of  benevolent  mind%  thou  quenchest 
the  fire  that  vexes  living  beings,  thou  pourest  out 
nectar,  the  rain  of  the  law. 

23.  In  quarrel^  dispute,  war.  battle,  in  any  great 
danger  one  has  to  think  of  Avalokiteyvara,  who  shall 
quell  the  wicked  troop  of  foes. 

24.  One  should  think  of  Avalokitejvara,  whose 
sound  is  as  the  cloud's  and  the  drum's,  who  thunders 
like  a  rain-cloud,  possesses  a  good  voice  like  Brahma, 
(a  voice)  going  through  the  whole  gamut  of  tones. 

25.  Think,  O  think  with  tranquil  mood  of  Avalo- 
kit&y\'ara,  that  pure  being ;  he  is  a  protector,  a  refuge, 
a  recourse  in  death,  disaster,  and  calamity. 

26.  He  who  possesses  the  perfection  of  all  virtues, 
and  beholds  all  beings  with  compassion  and  bene- 
volence, he,  an  ocean  of  virtues,  Virtue  itself,  he, 
Avalokiten^ara,  is  worthy  of  adoration. 


^  AparShata  anila^laprabhS  {voc.  case)  prapatcnto  ^i^agali  viro- 
^■isi.  For  anila^ala  I  read  anala^ala  (Sansk.  anaUji'vala).  Cf, 
Karan/Ai-vjfiha,  p.  43:  Alh5r)*Svalokitefvaro  ^*alad  ivSgnipm^am 
fikSje  ^ntarhita^. 

'  Kr/pasambbQtamaitragarjita  (voc.)  jubhagufia  inaitrajnaii& 
tnahSghanS  (voc.) 

»  Kalahe. 
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27.  He,  so  compassionate  for  the  world,  shall  once 
become  a  Buddha,  destroying  all  dangers  and  sor- 
rows* ;  I  humbly  bow  to  Avalokitejvara. 

28.  This  universal  Lord,  chief  of  kings,  who  is  a 
(rich)  mine  of  monastic  virtues,  he,  universally  wor- 
shipped, has  reached  pure,  supreme  enlightenment, 
after  plying  his  course  (of  duty)  during  many  hun- 
dreds of  yEons. 

29.  At  one  time  standing  to  the  right,  at  another 
to  the  left  of  the  Chief  Amitdbha,  whom  he  is  fan- 
ning, he,  by  dint  of  meditation,  like  a  phantom,  in  all 
regions  honours  the  6"ina. 

30.  In  the  west,  where  the  pure  world  Sukhdkara* 
is  situated,  there  the  Chief  Amitdbha,  the  tamer  of 
men^  has  his  fixed  abode. 

31.  There  no  women  are  to  be  found;  there 
sexual  intercourse  is  absolutely  unknown  ;  there  the 
sons  of  Cina,  on  springing  into  existence  by  appari- 
tional  birth,  are  sitting  in  the  undefiled  cups  of 
lotuses. 

32.  And  the  Chief  Amitdbha  himself  is  sealed  on 
a  tlirone  in  the  pure  and  nice  cup  of  a  lotus,  and 
shines  as  the  6*lla-king  *. 

*  The  present  will  make  room  for  the  future,  life  will  end  in 
death ;  the  living  Avalokitexvara  will  pa&s  into  tlie  state  of  Buddha, 
a).  Dhamiar%a,  i.e.  Death,  the  great  physician. 

*  I.e.  procuring  bliss  or  tranquillity;  the  more  common  name  is 
Sukhav*att.  In  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  we  fmd  the  Insulac 
Forturaiae  and  the  gardens  of  the  llesperidae  lying  in  the  same 
quarter. 

'  From  this  it  appears  that  Amitibha  or  AmilSyus  is  but  another 
name  of  Varna,  and  just  as  Yama  also  governs  the  planet  Salum, 
it  may  be  held  that  Amitdbha,  as  one  of  the  five  Dhydni-Buddhas, 
among  his  other  offices,  is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  being  the 
ruler  of  Saturn. 

*  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  tbts  compound.     In  the 
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33.  The  Leader  of  the  world,  whose  store  of  merit 
has  been  praised,  has  no  equal  in  the  triple  world, 
O  supreme  of  men,  let  us  soon  become  like  thee ! 

Thereupon  the  Bodhisattva  Mahdsattva  Dhara- 
windhara  rose  from  his  seat,  put  his  upper  robe  upon 
one  shoulder,  fixed  his  right  knee  against  the  earth, 
stretched  his  joined  hands  towards  the  Lord  and 
said :  They  must  be  possessed  of  not  a  few  good 
roots,  O  Lord,  who  are  to  hear  this  chapter  from 
the  Dharmaparyfiya  about  the  Bodhisattva  Mahd- 
sattva  Avalokite^ara  and  this  miraculous  power  of 
transformation  of  the  Bodhisattva  Mahclsattva  Ava- 
lokitejvara. 

And  while  this  chapter  of  the  All-sided  One  was 
being  expounded  by  the  Lord,  eighty-four  thousand 
living  beings  from  that  assembly  felt  their  minds 
drawn  to  that  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment, 
with  which  nothing  else  can  be  compared '. 

next  following  chapter  we  shall  meet  with  a  Tathdgata  named 
^lendrarS^,  i.e.  king  of  the  5"ala-chiefs. 

^  Asamasama;  Burnouf  takes  it  as  'qui  est  ^gal  k  ce  qui  n'a 
pas  d'^gal.'     The  term  also  occurs  Lalita-vistara,  p.  114, 1.  9. 
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Thereupon  the  Lord  addressed  the  entire  assem- 
blage of  Bodhisattvas:  Of  yore,  young  men  of  good 
family,  at  a  past  epoch,  incalculable,  more  than  in- 
calculable >Eons  ago,  at  that  time  there  appeared 
in  the  world  a  Tath5gata  named  Caladharagar/ita- 
ghoshasusvaranakshatrarl^sahkusumitdbhi_^«a,  an 
Arhat,  &c.,  endowed  with  science  and  conduct,  &c. 
&c.,  in  the  ^^on  Prij'adar^ana,  in  the  world  Vairo-^a- 
narajmipratimawi^ta.  Now,  there  was,  young  men  of 
good  family,  under  the  spiritual  rule  of  the  Tathl- 
gata  G^aladharagar^taghoshasusvaranakshatrarS^- 
sankusumitAbh[^«a  a  king  called  ^ubhavytiha.  That 
king  6'ubhavyQha.  young  men  of  good  family,  had 
a  wife  called  VMmaladattd,  and  two  sons,  one  called 
Vimalagarbha,  the  other  Vimalanetra.  These  two 
boys,  who  possessed  magical  power  and  wisdom*, 
applied  themselves  to  the  course  of  duty  of 
Bodhisattvas,  viz.  to  the  perfect  virtues  (PSrami- 
tis)  of  almsgiving,  morality,  forbearance,  energy, 
meditation,  wisdom,  and  skilfulness :  they  were 
accomplished  in  benevolence,  compassion,  joyful 
sympathy   and  indifference,  and   in  all   the   thlrty- 


'  Pfirvayoga;  rather,  ancient  history  ;  cf.  p.  153. 
•  In  the  margin  sundry  epithets  have  been  added,  which  here 
are  omitted. 
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seven  constituents  of  true  knowledge  *.  They  had 
perfectly  mastered  the  meditation  Vimala  (i.e.  spot- 
lcss),thc  meditation  Nakshat^a^a^ditya^the  medita- 
tion VimalanirbhSsa,  the  meditation  VimaUbhSsa,  the 
meditation  Alahkdrasdra^  the  meditation  MahSte^- 
garbha*.  Now  at  that  time,  that  period  the  said 
Lord  preached  the  Uharmapar)'5ya  of  the  Lotus  of 
the  True  Law  out  of  compassion  for  the  beings  then 
living  and  for  the  king  ^ubhavyCha.  Then,  young 
men  of  good  family,  the  two  young  princes  Vimala- 
garbha  and  V'imalanetra  went  to  their  mother,  to 
whom  ihey  said,  after  stretching  their  joined  hands  : 
Wc  should  like  to  go.  mother,  to  the  Lord  C/aladha- 
ragar<,^itaghoshasusvaranakshatrara^asahkusumitA- 
bhi^«a,  the  TathAgata,  &c,,  and  that,  mother,  because 
the  Lord  6*aladharagar^itaghoshasusvaranakshatra- 
ra,^sankusumit4bhi^;/a,  the  TathAgata,  &c.,  ex- 
pounds, in  great  extension,  before  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  gods,  the  DharmaparyAya  of  the  Lotus  of 
the  True  Law.  We  should  like  to  hear  it.  Whereupon 
the  queen  Vimaladattd  said  to  the  two  young  princes 
Vimalagarbha  and  Vimalanetra:  Your  father,  young 
gentlemen,  the  king  ^ubhavyOha,  favours  the  Brah- 


*  Bodhipakshikft  or  BodhapiVshika  (dharmas).  They  form  part 
of  the  1 08  Dharmfilokamukhas  in  Lalila-vistara,  p.  36, 1.  17 -p.  38, 
I.  6 ;  an  enumeration  of  ihcm  is  found  in  Spencc  Hardy's  Manual 
of  Buddhism,  p.  497. 

'  Bumoufs  reading  is  NakshalratdrdrS^aditya,  i.e.  the  Sun, 
king  of  stars  and  asierisms. 

'  So  Gumouf;  my  MS.  has  Alankdra.rubba^  Le.  splendid  with 
ornaments. 

*  I.e.  having  great  lustre  in  the  interior,  or  womb  of  great  lustre. 
Nirmalanirbhdsa  may  mean  both  'spotless  radiance  'and  'liaving 
a  spotless  radiance;'  Vimalibhdsa,  'spotless  shine/  or  '  having  a 
spotless  shine.' 
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mans.  Therefore  you  will  not  obtain  the  permission 
to  go  and  see  the  Tath^gata.  Then  the  two  young 
princes  Vimalagarbha  and  Vimalanetra,  stretching 
their  joined  hands,  said  to  their  mother:  Though 
born  in  a  family  that  adheres  to  a  false  doctrine,  we 
feel  as  sons  to  the  king  of  the  4aw.  Then,  young 
men  of  good  family,  the  queen  Vimaladatti  said  to 
the  young  princes  :  Well,  young  gentlemen,  out  of 
compassion  for  your  father,  the  king  6'ubhavyClha, 
display  some  miracle,  that  he  may  become  favourably 
inclined  to  you,  and  on  that  account  grant  you  the 
permission  of  going  to  the  Lord  traladharagar^ta- 
ghoshasusvaranakshatrard^asahkusumitAbhI^«a,  the 
TathSgata,  &c. 

Immediately  the  young  princes  VMmalagarbha  and 
Vimalanetra  rose  into  the  atmosphere  to  a  height  of 
seven  Tal  trees  *  and  performed  miracles  such  as  are 
allowed  by  the  Buddha,  out  of  compassion  for  their 
father,  the  king^'ubhavyCiha.  They  prepared  in  the 
sky  a  couch  and  raised  dust ;  there  they  also  emitted 
from  the  lower  part  of  their  body  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  from  the  upper  part  a  mass  of  fire ;  then  again 
they  emitted  from  the  upper  part  of  their  body  a 
shower  of  rain,  and  from  the  lower  part  a  mass  of 
fire*.  While  in  the  firmament  ihey  became  now  big, 
then  small ;  and  now  small,  then  big.  Then  they 
vanished  from  the  sky  to  come  up  again  from  the 
earth  and  reappear  in  tlie  air.  Such,  young  men  of 
good  family,  were   the   miracles   produced   by  the 


'  Or  seven  spans,  whatever  may  be  meant  by  it 
•  A  similar  miracle  was  perfonncd  by  the  Buddha,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Southern  Buddhist!*,  when  he  had  to  show  his 
superiority  to  the   six   heretica)  doctors;   see  Bigandet,  Life  of 
Gaudama,  vol.  i,  p.  218. 
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magical  power  of  the  two  young  princes,  whereby 
their  father,  the  king  6ubhav>^ha,  was  converted. 
At  tlie  sight  of  tlie  miracle  produced  by  the  magical 
power  of  the  two  young  princes,  the  king  .^ubha- 
vjliha  was  content,  in  high  spirits,  ravished,  rejoiced, 
joyful,  and  happy,  and,  the  joined  hands  raised, 
he  said  to  the  boys  ;  Who  is  your  master,  >'oung 
gentlemen?  whose  pupils  are  you?  And  the  two 
young  princes  answered  the  king  ^ubhav)Oha : 
There  is,  noble  king,  there  exists  and  lives 
a  Lord  6^aladharagar^itaghoshasusvaranakshatrard- 
^sankusumitdbhi^^wa,  a  TathAgata,  &c,;  seated  on 
the  stool  of  law  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  enlighten- 
ment ;  he  extensively  reveals  the  Dharmapary&ya 
of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  to  the  world, 
including  the  gods.  That  Lord  is  our  Master,  O 
noble  king;  we  are  his  pupils.  Then,  young  gentle- 
men of  good  family,  the  king  6'ubhavyuha  said  to 
the  young  princes:  I  will  see  your  Master,  young 
gentlemen ;  I  am  to  go  myself  to  the  presence  of 
that  Lord. 

After  the  two  young  princes  had  descended  from 
the  sky,  young  gentlemen,  tliey  went  to  their  motlicr 
and  with  Joined  hands  stretched  forward  said  to 
her :  Mother,  we  have  converted  our  father  to 
supreme  and  perfect  knowledge  ;  we  have  performed 
the  office  of  masters  towards  him;  therefore  let  us  go 
now ;  we  wish  to  enter  upon  tlie  ecclesiastical  life  in 
the  face  of  the  Lord.  And  on  that  occasion,  young 
men  of  good  family,  the  young  princes  V'imalagarbha 
and  Vimalanetra  addressed  their  mother  in  tlie 
following  two  stanzas : 

I,  Allow  us,  O  mother,  to  go  fordi  from  home 
and    to    embrace   the    houseless    life ;    ay,  we  will 
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become  ascetics,  for  rare  to  be  met  with  (or  precious) 
is  a  Tathdgata. 

2.  As  the  blossom  of  the  glomerated  fig-tree,  nay, 
more  rare  is  the  6'ina.  Let  lis  depart ;  we  will 
renounce  the  world;  the  favourable  moment  is 
precious  (or  not  often  to  be  met  with). 

Vimaladattd  said  : 

3.  Now  I  grant  you  leave;  go,  my  children,  I 
give  my  consent.  I  myself  will  likewise  renounce 
the  world,  for  rare  to  be  met  with  (or  precious)  is 
a  Tathdgata. 

Having  uttered  these  stanzas,  young  men  of  good 
family,  the  two  young  princes  said  to  tlieir  parents: 
Pray,  father  and  mother,  you  also  go  together  with 
us  to  the  Lord  ^aladharagarfitaghoshasusvarana- 
kshatrara^sahkusumitdbhi^/a.the  TathAgata,  &c.,  in 
order  to  see,  humbly  salute  and  wait  upon  him.  and  to 
hear  the  law.  For,  father  and  mother,  the  appearance 
of  a  Buddha  is  rare  to  be  met  with  as  the  blossom 
of  the  glomerated  fig-tree,  as  the  entering  of  the  tor- 
toise's neck  into  the  hole  of  the  yoke  formed  by  the 
great  ocean  *.  The  appearance  of  Lords  Buddhas, 
father  and  mother,  is  rare.  Hence,  father  and 
mother,  it  is  a  happy  lot  we  have  been  blessed  with, 
to  have  been  born  at  the  time  of  such  a  prophet 
Therefore,  father  and  mother,  give  us  leave  ;  we 
would  go  and  become  ascetics  in  presence*  of  the 
Lord  6'aladharagar^taghoshasusvaranakshatrar^^- 
sahkusumitdbhi^wa,    the    Tathdgata,    &c.,    for    the 


'  I  am  a,8  unable  to  elucidate  this  comparison  as  Burnouf  was. 
Not  unlikely  the  mythological  tortoise  in  its  quality  of  supporter  of 
the  earth  is  alluded  to. 

'  Sak&fe;  Burnouf  has  '  sous  rcnscignement*  (lal sane),  which 
is  the  more  usual  phrase. 
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seeing  of  a  TatliAgata  is  something  rare.  Such  a 
king  of  the  law  is  rarely  met  with  ;  such  a  favourable 
occasion'  is  rarely  met  with. 

Now  at  that  juncture,  young  men  of  good  family, 
the  eighty-four  thousand  women  of  the  harem  of  the 
king^'ubhavydha  became  worthy  of  being  receptacles 
of  this  DharmaparyAya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law. 
The  young  prince  Vimalanetra  exercised  himself  in 
this  Dharmapary&ya,  whereas  the  young  prince  Vi- 
malagarbha  for  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 
ko/is  of -^ons  practised  the  meditation  Sarvasattva- 
papa^rahana  -,  with  tlae  object  that  all  beings  should 
abandon  all  evils.  And  the  mother  of  the  two 
young  princes,  the  queen  VimaladattS,  acknowledged 
the  harmony  between  all  Buddhas  and  all  topics 
treated  by  them  *.  Then,  young  men  of  good  family, 
the  king  ^ubhavyftha.  having  been  converted  to  the 
law  of  the  Tath^gata  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
two  young  princes,  having  been  initiated  and  brought 
to  full  maturity  in  it,  along  with  all  his  relations  and 
retinue ;  the  queen  Vimaladattd  with  the  whole 
crowd  of  women  in  her  suite,  and  the  two  young 
princes,  the  sons  of  the  king  »Subhavyfiha,  accom- 
panied by  forty-two  thousand  living  beings,  along 
with  the  women  of  the  harem  and  the  ministers, 
went  all  together  and  unanimously  to  the  Lord  G^^a.• 
dharagar^taghoshasusvaranakshatrar^^sarikusumi- 
tAbhi^«a,  the  TathSgatha,  &c.  On  arriving  at  the 
place  where  the  Lord  was,  they  humbly  saluted  his 


'  IdriVt  kshanasainpad. 

'  I.e.  means  whereby  (all)  evils  are  abandoned  by  a\\  creatures. 
'  SarvabuddhasthinSni;  in  the  margin  added  the  word  for 
'  secret.' 
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feet,  circumambulated  him  three  times  from  left  to 
right  and  took  their  stand  at  some  distance. 

Then,  young  men  of  good  family,  the  Lord  CaJa- 
dharagar^ntaghoshasusvaranakshatrarS^asarikusumi- 
X^hhigria,  the  Tathdgata,  &c.,  perceiving  the  king 
JTubhavyiiha,  who  had  arrived  with  his  retinue,  in- 
structed, roused,  excited,  and  comforted  him  with  a 
sermon.  And  the  king  ^ubhavyuha,  young  men  of 
good  family,  after  he  had  been  well  and  duly  in- 
structed, roused,  excited,  and  comforted  by  the  sermon 
of  the  Lord,  was  so  content,  glad,  ravished,  joyful, 
rejoiced,  and  delighted,  that  he  put  his  diadem  on 
the  head  of  his  younger  brother  and  established  him 
in  the  government,  whereafter  he  himself  with  his 
sons,  kinsmen,  and  retinue,  as  well  as  the  queen  Vima- 
ladattA  and  her  numerous  train  of  women,  the  two 
young  princes  accompanied  by  forty-two  *  thousand 
living  beings  went  all  together  and  unanimously 
forth  from  home  to  embrace  the  houseless  life, 
prompted  as  they  were  by  their  faith  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Lord  6'aladharagar^taghoshasusvarana. 
kshatrarS^sarikusumit^bhi^wa,  the  TathSgata,  &c. 
Having  become  an  ascetic,  the  king  5*ubhavyGha, 
with  his  retinue,  remained  for  eighty-four  thousand 
years  applying  himself  to  studying,  meditating,  and 
thoroughly  penetrating  this  DharmaparyAya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law.  At  the  end  of  those  eighty- 
four  thousand  years,  young  men  of  good  family,  the 
king  ^S'ubhavyftha  acquired  the  meditation  termed 
SarvaguwAlankfiravyQha  *.     No  sooner  had  he  ac- 


'  Burnouf  has  eighty-four,  but  ihis  must  be  a  faulty  reading, 
because  the  number  of  fony-two  agrees  with  thai  given  above. 

'  I.  e.  collocation  (or  dispositiun)  of  ihe  ornameots  of  all 
good  qualities. 
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quired  that  meditation,  than  he  rose  seven  Tdls  up 
to  the  sky,  and  while  staying  in  the  air.  young  men 
of  good  family,  the  king  .S'ubhavyftha  said  to  the 
Lord  (7aladharagar^taghoshasusvaranakshatrart^- 
sankusumit4bhi^«a,  the  TathSgata,  &c. :  My  two 
sons,  O  Lord,  are  my  masters,  since  it  is  owing  to  the 
miracle  produced  by  their  magical  power  that  1  have 
been  diverted  from  that  great  heap  of  false  doc- 
trines, been  established  in  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
brought  to  full  ripeness  in  it,  introduced  to  it,  and 
exhorted  to  see  the  Lord.  They  have  acted  as 
true  friends  to  me,  O  Lord,  those  two  young  princes 
who  as  sons  were  born  in  my  house,  certainly  to 
remind  me  of  my  former  roots  of  goodness. 

At  tliese  words  the  Lord  Caladharagar^fitagho- 
shasusvaranakshatrar&^sankusumitabhi^Ha,  the  Ta- 
thdgata,  &c.,  spoke  to  the  king  6\ibhavyClha  :  It  is 
as  thou  sayest,  noble  king.  Indeed,  noble  king,  such 
young  men  or  young  ladies  of  good  family  as  possess 
roots  of  goodness,  will  in  any  existence,  state,  descent, 
rebirth  or  place  ^  easily  find  true  friends,  who  with 
them  shall  perform  the  task  of  a  master  *,  who  shall 
admonish,  introduce,  fully  prepare  them  to  obtain 
supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment.  It  is  an  exalted 
position,  noble  king,  the  office  of  a  true  friend  who 
rouses  (another)  to  see  the  TathAgata.  Dost  thou 
see  these  two  young  princes,  noble  king  ?  I  do, 
Lord ;    I    do,    Sugata,    said    the   king.     The   Lord 


'  Dhavagati^yutyupapattydyataneshu.  Burnouf  must  have 
read  bhagava*t^yu°  or  sonietlunt^  like  it,  for  he  translates:  'qui 
sont  n^s  dans  les  lieux  ou  se  sent  accomplies  U  naissancc  et  la 
mort  d'un  Bienhcureux.' 

'  Le.  ofa  teacher,  rastri'kr/tyena. 
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proceeded :  Now,  these  two  young  gentlemen,  noble 
king,  will  pay  worship  to  sixty-five  (times  the 
number  of)  TathSgatas,  &c.,  equal  to  the  sands  of 
the  Ganges ;  they  will  keep  this  Dharmaparj'Sya  of 
the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  out  of  compassion  for 
beings  who  hold  false  doctrines,  and  with  the  aim  to 
produce  in  those  beings  an  earnest  striving  after  the 
right  doctrine. 

Thereupon,  young  men  of  good  family,  the  king 
iSubhavyfiha  came  down  from  the  sky,  and,  having 
raised  his  joined  hands,  said  to  the  Lord  6^ala- 
dharagar^taghoshasusvaranakshatrarS^sankusumi- 
t&bhi^tta,  the  Tathdgata,  &c. :  Please,  Lord,  deign  to 
tell  me,  what  knowledge  the  TathAgata  is  possessed 
of,  so  that  the  protuberance  on  his  head  is  shining; 
that  the  Lord's  eyes  are  so  clear  ;  that  between  his 
brows  the  Cr«A  (circle  of  hair)  is  shining,  resembling 
in  whiteness  the  moon  ;  that  in  his  mouth  a  row 
of  equal  and  close-standing  teeth  is  glittering ;  that 
the  Lord  has  lips  red  as  the  Bimba  and  such  beau- 
tiful eyes. 

As  the  king  ^ubhavyiiha,  young  men  of  good 
family,  had  celebrated  the  Lord  6^aladharagar^ta- 
ghoshasusvaranakshatrarA^sarikusumitabhi^wa,  the 
TathAgata.&c,  by  enumerating  so  manygood  qualities 
and  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  other 
good  qualities  besides,  he  said  to  the  Lord  6^aladhara- 
gafjf  itaghoshasusvaranakshatrarA^sahkusumil&bhi- 
^na,  the  Tathagata,  &c. :  It  is  wonderful,  O  Lord,  how 
valuable  the  Tathagata's  teaching  is.  and  with  how 
many  inconceivable  virtues  the  religious  discipline 
proclaimed  by  the  Tathagata  is  attended  ;  how  bene- 
ficial the  moral  precepts  proclaimed  by  the  Tathd- 
gata  are.     From  henceforward,  O  Lord,  we  will  no 
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more  be  slaves  to  our  own  mind  ;  no  more  be 
slaves  to  false  doctrine;  no  more  slaves  to  rashness; 
no  more  slaves  to  the  sinful  thoughts  arising  in  us. 
Being  possessed  of  so  many  good  qualities,  O  Lord, 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  K 

After  humbly  saluting  the  feet  of  the  I-ord  Gala.- 
dharagar^itaghoshasusvaranakshatrara^sahkusumi- 
t&bhi^»a,  the  Tathdgata.  &c.,  the  king  rose  up  to  the 
sky  and  there  stood.  Thereupon  the  king  Jfubha- 
vyflha  and  the  queen  VimaladattS  from  the  sky,  threw 
a  pearl  necklace  worth  a  hundred  thousand  (gold 
pieces)  upon  the  Lord ;  and  that  pearl  necklace  no 
sooner  came  down  upon  the  head  of  the  Lord  than  it 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  tower  with  four  columns, 
regular,  well-constructed,  and  beautiful.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tower  appeared  a  couch  covered  with  many 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  fine  cloth,  and  on  the 
couch  was  seen  the  image  of  a  Tathdgata  sitting 
cross-legged.  Then  the  following  thought  presented 
ilselfto  the  king 5'ubhavyClha:  The  Buddha-knowledge 
must  be  very  powerful,  and  tlic  TathSgata  endowed 
with  inconceivable  good  qualities  that  this  TathAgata- 
image  shows  itself  on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  (an 
image)  so  nice,  beautiful,  possessed  of  an  extreme 
abundance  of  good  colours.  Then  the  Lord  Caladhara- 
gar/'itaghoshasusvaranakshatrarS^asahkusumit^bhi- 
^a,  the  TathAgata,  &c.,  addressed  the  four  classes 


*  Here  I  have  followed  Gurnouf's  reading ;  the  Cambridge  MS. 
has:  ebhir  aham  Bhagavann  iyadbhir  akusalair  dliarmaiA  samanvS- 
gate  neWiKmi  Bhagavato  'ntikam  (sic)  upasamkramiium,  i.e.  being 
possessed  of  so  many  unholy  qualiiies,  O  Lord,  I  do  (or  did)  not 
wish  to  approach  the  Lord. 
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(and  asked) :  Do  you  see,  monks,  the  king  5'iibha- 
vyfiha  who.  standing  in  the  sky,  is  emitting  a  lion's 
roar  ?  They  answered  :  We  do,  Lord.  The  Lord 
proceeded :  This  king  6'ubhavy{iha,  monks,  after 
having  become  a  monk  under  my  rule  shall  become 
a  Tathagata  in  the  world,  by  the  name  of  .Sdlendra- 
rd^*,  endowed  with  science  and  conduct,  &c.  &c., 
ia  the  world  V^istlrwavatl;  his  epoch  shall  be  called 
Abh)udgatard^.  That  Tathdgata  ^dlendrard^, 
monks,  the  Arhat,  &c.,  shall  have  an  immense  congre- 
gation of  Bodhisattvas,  an  immense  congregation  of 
disciples.  The  said  world  Vistirwavati  shall  be  level 
as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  consist  of  lapis  lazuli. 
So  he  shall  be  an  inconceivably  great  TathAgata,  &c. 
Perhaps,  young  men  of  good  family,  you  will  have 
some  doubt,  uncertainty  or  misgiving  (and  think) 
that  the  king  ^ubhavyCha  at  that  time,  that  juncture 
was  another.  But  you  must  not  think  so  ;  for  it  is 
the  very  same  Bodhisattva  Mahisattva  Padmani 
here  present,  who  at  that  time,  that  juncture  was  the 
king  .Subhav^'uha.  Perhaps,  young  men  of  good 
family,  you  will  have  some  doubt,  uncertainty  or 
misgiving  (and  think)  that  the  queen  Vimaladatt4 
at  that  time,  that  juncture  was  another.  But  you 
must  not  think  so ;  for  it  is  the  very  same  Bodhi- 
sattva Mahisattva  called  Vairo^anarajmipratimawdrt- 
tard^  -,  who  at  that  time,  that  juncture  was  the 
queen  VimaladattA,  and  who  out  of  compassion  for 
the  king  .S'ubhavydha  and  the  creatures  had  assumed 


'  Also  written  SSlendrarS^a.  In  the  Calcutta  edition  or  the 
Lalita-vistara,  p.  20 1 , 1.  1 2,  he  occurs  as  Sarendrar^^,  but  Hodgson, 
Essays,  p.  33,  in  a  list  drawn  from  the  same  work,  has  SSlendrara^'a. 

*  Burnoufs  reading  has  dhva^a  for  ligSL 
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the  state  of  being  the  wife  of  king  5ubhavyOha. 
Perhaps,  young  men  of  good  family,  you  will 
have  some  doubt,  uncertainty  or  misgiving  (and 
think)  that  the  two  young  princes  were  others.  But 
you  must  not  think  so;  for  it  was  Bhaisha^ard^ 
and  Bhaisha^yar^^samudgata.  who  at  that  time, 
that  juncture  were  sons  to  tlie  king  ^ubhavyuha. 
With  such  inconceivable  qualities,  young  men  of 
good  family,  were  the  Bodhisattvas  Mah^sattvas 
Bhaisha^'ar^a  and  Bhaisha^arA^^usamudgata  en- 
dowed, they,  the  two  good  men,  having  planted 
good  roots  under  many  hundred  thousand  myriads 
of  ko/is  of  Buddhas.  Those  that  shall  cherish  the 
name  of  these  two  good  men  shall  all  become 
worthy  of  receiving  homage  from  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  gods. 

While  this  chapter  on  Ancient  Devotion  was  being 
expounded,  the  spiritual  insight  of  eighty-four  thou- 
sand living  beings  in  respect  to  the  law  was  purified 
so  as  to  become  unclouded  and  spotless. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ENCOURAGEMENT*   OF   SAMANTABIIADRA. 

Thereupon  the  Bodhisattva  Mah^sattva  Saman- 
tabhacira,  in  the  east,  surrounded  and  followed  by 
Bodhisattvas  Mahdsattvas  surpassing  all  calculation, 
amid  the  stirring  of  fields,  a  rain  of  lotuses,  the  play- 
ing of  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
musical  instruments,  proceeded  with  tlie  great  pomp 
of  a  Bodhisattva,  the  great  display  of  transformations 
proper  to  a  Bodhisattva,  tlie  great  magnificence  of  a 
Bodhisattva,  the  great  power  of  a  Bodhisattva,  the 
great  lustre  of  a  glorious  Bodhisattva,  the  great 
stately  march  of  a  Bodhisattva,  the  great  miraculous 
display  of  a  Bodhisattva,  a  great  phantasmagorical 
sight  of  gods,  N^gas,  goblins,  Gandharvas,  demons, 
Garufl'as.  Kinnaras,  great  serpents,  men.  and  beings 
not  human,  who,  produced  by  his  magic,  surrounded 
and  followed  him  ;  Samantabhadra,  then,  the  Bodhi- 
sattva, amid  such  inconceivable  miracles  worked  by 
magic,  arrived  at  this  Saha-world.  He  went  up  to 
the  place  of  the  Lord  on  the  GrzdhrakO/a.  the  king 
of  mountains,  and  on  approaching  he  humbly  saluted 
the  Lord's  feet,  made  seven  clrcumambulations  from 
left  to  right,  and  said  to  the  Lord  :  I  have  come 
hither,  O  Lord,  from  the  field  of  the  Lord  Ratna- 


'  Utsahana. 
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te^bhyudgata,  the  TathAgata,  &c.,  as  I  am  aware, 
Lord,  that  here  in  the  Saha-world  is  taught  the 
DharmaparySya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  to 
hear  wiiich  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  ^dkyamimi 
I  have  come  accompanied  by  these  hundred  thou- 
sands of  Bodhisattvas  Mahasattvas-  May  the  Lord 
deign  to  expound,  in  extension,  this  DharmaparyAya 
of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  to  these  Bodhisattvas 
Mah4satt\'as.  So  addressed,  the  Lord  said  to  the 
Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Samantabhadra ;  These 
Bodhisattvas.  young  man  of  good  family,  arc,  indeed, 
quick  of  understanding,  but  this  is  the  Dharmaparydya 
of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  that  is  to  say,  an  un- 
mixed truth  '.  The  Bodhisattvas  exclaimed  :  Indeed 
Lord  ;  indeed,  Sugata.  Then  in  order  to  confirm, 
in  the  Dharmaparydya  of  the  Lotus  of  tlie  True 
Law,  the  females-  among  the  monks,  nuns,  and  lay 
devotees  assembled  at  the  gathering,  the  Lord  again 
spoke  to  the  Bodhisattva  MahAsattva  Samantabha- 
dra: This  Dharmaparyiya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Law,  young  man  of  good  family,  shall  be  entrusted 
to  a  female  if  she  be  possessed  of  four  requisites, 
to  wit ;  she  shall  stand  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Lords  Buddhas ;  she  shall  have  planted  good 
roots'';  she  shall  keep  steadily  to  the  mass  of  disci- 


'  Yad  ulSsambhinnaUthat^. 

■  TSsAm.  I  am  not  able  to  discover  the  connection  between 
lliU  confirming  of  the  females  in  the  gathering,  and  the  foregoing 
remark  on  the  character  of  (he  Saddharma.  The  explanation  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  the  term  asambhinna,  unallayed,  un- 
mixed. The  meaning  of  the  passage  may  be  that  the  Saddharma- 
pufl^arika,  as  a  general  rule,  is  fit  for  males  only,  but  under  certain 
conditions  may  be  entrusted  to  females  also. 

*  We  would  say :  she  must  have  a  good  antecedent  behaviour. 
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plinary  regulations  ;  she  shall,  in  order  to  save  crea- 
tures, have  the  thoughts  fixed  on  supreme  and  perfect 
enlightenment.  These  are  the  four  requisites,  young 
man  of  good  family,  a  female  must  be  possessed  of, 
to  whom  this  DharmaparySya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law  is  to  be  entrusted. 

Then  the  Bodhtsattva  Mah&sattva  Samantabhadra 
said  to  the  Lord :  At  the  end  of  time,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  in  the  second  half  of  the  millennium,  I 
will  protect  the  monks  who  keep  this  Stltrfinta  ; 
I  will  take  care  of  their  safety,  avert  blows*,  and 
destroy  poison,  so  that  no  one  laying  snares  for 
those  preachers  may  surprise  them,  neither  Mira  the 
Evil  One,  nor  the  sons  of  MSra,  the  angels  called 
Marakayikas,  the  daughters  of  Mara,  the  followers 
of  M5.ra,  and  all  other  servitors  to  Mdra;  that  no 
gods,  goblins,  ghosts,  imps,  wizards,  spectres  laying 
snares  for  those  preachers  may  surprise  them.  In- 
cessantly and  constantly,  O  Lord»  will  1  protect  such 
a  preacher.  And  when  a  preacher  who  applies  him- 
self to  this  Dharmapary&ya  shall  take  a  walk,  then, 
O  Lord,  will  1  mount  a  white  elephant  with  six 
tusks,  and  with  a  train  of  Bodhisattvas  betake  my- 
self to  the  place  where  that  preacher  is  walking,  in 
order  to  protect  this  DharmaparySya.  And  when 
that  preacher,  applying  himself  to  this  Dharmapar- 
ydya,  forgets,  be  it  but  a  single  word  or  syllable,  then 
will  I  mount  the  white  elephant  with  six  tusks,  show 
my  face  to  that  preacher,  and  repeat  this  entire 
DharmaparyAya  \     And  when    the    preacher    has 


'  Or  punishment. 

*  Samaniabhadra  renders  the  Bamc  service  to  pious  and  studious 
preachers  as  the  Buddha  himself;  see  chapter  X,  especially  slanzaa 
29-31.     As  to  the  elephant  on  which  he  is  mounted,  one  knows 

[ai]  F  f 
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seen  my  proper  body  and  heard  from  me  this  en- 
tire Dharmaparj'Aya,  he,  content,  in  high  spirits, 
ravished,  rejoiced,  joyful,  and  delighted,  will  the 
more  do  his  utmost  to  study  this  DharmaparyAya, 
and  immediately  after  beholding  me  he  will  acquire 
meditation  and  obtain  spells,  termed  the  talisman  * 
of  preservation,  the  talisman  of  hundred  thousand 
ko/is,  and  the  talisman  of  skill  in  all  sounds. 

Again,  Lord,  the  monks,  nuns,  male  or  female 
lay  devotees,  who  at  the  end  of  time,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  in  the  second  half  of  the  millennium,  shall 
study  this  Dharmapary^ya,  when  walking  for  three 
weeks,  (or)  twenty-one  days,  to  them  will  I  show  my 
body,  at  the  sight  of  which  all  beings  rejoice. 
Mounted  on  Uiat  same  white  elephant  with  six 
tusks,  and  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  Bodhisattvas, 
I  shall  on  the  twent>'-first  day  betake  myself  to  the 
place  where  the  preachers  are  walking ;  there  I  shall 
rouse,  excite,  and  stimulate  them,  and  give  them  spells 
whereby  those  preachers  shall  become  inviolable,  so 
that  no  being,  either  human  or  not  human,  shall  be 
able  to  surprise  them,  and  no  women  able  to  beguile 
them.  I  will  protect  them,  take  care  of  their  safety, 
avert  blows  ^  and  destroy  poison.  I  will,  besides, 
O  Lord,  give  those  preachers  words  of  talismanic 
spells,  such  as,  Ada«//e  da«(/apati,  dawt/Avartani 
daWakujale  da«//asudhiri  dh^ri  sudhclrapati,  bud- 
dhapayyani  dh4ra«i,  ivartani  sawvartani  sahgha- 
parikshite  sahghanirgh&tani  dharmapartkshite  sarva- 


Ihat  ihe  Bodhisattva  entered  the  womb  of  bis  mother  MayS  Devt 
in  the  shape  of  an  elephant  with  six  tusks ;  see  Lalila-vistara,  p.  63. 
According  to  the  description  of  the  elephant,  it  must,  originally,  be 
a  name  of  lightning. 

*  Avarta.  '  Or  punishment. 
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sattvan.itakaui"al)'dnugate  siwhavikri^^te'.  The  Bo- 
dhisattva  Mahasattva,  whose  organ  of  hearing  is 
struck  by  these  talismanic  words,  Lord,  shall  be 
aware  that  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva  Samanta- 
bhadra  is  their  ruling  powers 

Further,  Lord,  tlie  Bodliisattvas  MahAsattvas  to 
whom  this  Dharmapary^ya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Law  shall  be  entrusted,  as  long  as  it  continues 
having  course  in  <7ambiidvtpa,  those  preachers, 
Lord,  should  take  this  view:  It  is  owing  to  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  the  Bodhisattva  MahSsattva 
Samantabhadra  that  this  Dharmapary^ya  has  been 
entrusted  to  us.  Those  creatures  who  shall  write 
and  keep  this  SQtra,  O  Lord,  are  to  partake  of 
the  course  of  duty  of  the  Bodhisattva  Mahcisattva 
Samantabhadra ;  they  will  belong  to  those  who  have 
planted  good  roots  under  many  Buddhas,  O  Lord, 
and  whose  heads  are  caressed  by  the  hands  of  the 
Tathdgata.  Those  who  shall  write  and  keep  this 
SOtra,  O  Lord,  will  afford  me  pleasure.  Those  who 
shall  wTite  this  Siitra.  O  Lord,  and  comprehend  it, 
shall,  when  they  disappear  from  this  world,  after 
having  written  it,  be  reborn  in  the  company  of  the 


'  In  Bumoufs  iransbtion  we  find  added :  anuvarte  vartani  vartili 
sviha.  All  terms  are,  or  ought  to  be, vocatives  of  femininewords  in  the 
singular.  Fati.asin  Pali  pa^Spati,  Buddhistic  Sansk.pra^apat), 
interchanges  with  the  ending  vati;  not  only  in  pra^Svatl  (e.  g.  in 
Lalita-vistara),  but  in  some  of  the  words  occurring  in  the  spell;  so 
for  dant/apali  the  Tibcun  text  has  dan</avati.  As  6"iva  in  MahS- 
bbirata  XII,  10361  is  represented  as  the  personified  Dan^  we 
may  hold  that  all  the  names  above  belong  to  diva's  female  counter- 
part, Durg^.  The  epithet  of  SimhavikriiAtS  is  but  a  variation  of 
Sifflhikd,  one  of  the  names  of  DSkshSyaffi  or  Durgd  in  her  quality 
of  mother  to  Rdhu.    Cf.  the  remarks  on  the  spells  in  chap.  XXI, 

'  As  the  presiding  deity  of  lightning  be  is  also  the  lord  of  flame, 
of  Svahi,  identified  with  DikshSya^i i-Durgft. 
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gods  of  paradise,  and  at  that  birth  shall  eighty-four 
tliousand  heavenly  nymphs  immediately  come  near 
them.  Adorned  with  a  high  crown,  they  shall  as 
angels  dwell  amongst  those  nymphs.  Such  is  the  mass 
of  merit  resulting  from  writing  this  Dharmaparyiya; 
how  much  greater  will  be  the  mass  of  merit  reaped 
by  those  who  recite,  study,  meditate,  remember  it ! 
Therefore,  young  men  of  good  family',  one  ought 
to  honour  this  Dharmaparydya  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law,  and  write  it  with  the  utmost  attention. 
He  who  writes  it  with  undistracted  attention  shall 
be  supported  by  the  hands  of  a  thousand  Buddhas, 
and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he  shall  see  another 
thousand  of  Buddhas  from  face  to  face.  He  shall 
not  sink  down  into  a  state  of  wretchedness,  and 
after  disappearing  from  this  world  he  shall  enter 
the  company  of  the  Tushita-gods,  where  the  Bodhr- 
sattva  MahSsattva  Maitreya  is  residing,  and  where, 
marked  by  the  thirty-two  sublime  characteristics, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  Bodhisatt\'as,  and  waited 
upon  by  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of 
heavenly  nymphs  he  is  preaching  tlie  law.  Therefore, 
then,  young  men  of  good  family,  a  wise  young  man  or 
young  lady  of  good  family  should  respectfully  write 
this  Dharmaparydya  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law, 
respectfully  recite  it,  respectfidly  study  it,  respect- 
fully treasure  it  up  in  his  (or  her)  mind.  By  writing, 
reciting,  studying  this  Dharmaparydya,  and  by  trea- 
suring it  up  in  one's  mind,  young  men  of  good 
family,  one  is  to  acquire  innumerable  good  qualities. 
Hence  a  wise  young  man  or  young  lady  of  good 


'  Burnours  reading  has,  O  Lord.   The  reading  of  the  Cambridge 
MS.  is  no  mere  mistake,  for  we  find  it  repeated  in  the  sequel 
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family  ought  to  keep  this  Dharmaparyiya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law.  I  myself,  O  Ixird,  will  super- 
intend this  Dharmapary^ya,  that  through  my  super- 
intendence it  may  here  spread  in  6"ambudv(pa. 

Then  the  Lord  ^jLkyamuni,  the  TathSgata.  &c., 
expressed  his  approval  to  the  Bodhisattva  MahS- 
sattva  Samantabhadra  :  Very  well,  very  well,  Saman- 
tabhadra.  It  is  happy  that  thou  art  so  well  disposed 
to  promote  the  weal  and  happiness  of  the  people 
at  large,  out  of  compassion  for  the  people,  for  the 
benefit,  weal,  and  happiness  of  the  great  body  of 
men  ;  that  thou  art  endowed  with  such  inconceivable 
qualities,  with  a  mind  so  full  of  compassion,  with 
intentions  so  inconceivably  kind,  so  tliat  of  thine 
own  accord  thou  wilt  take  those  preachers  under 
thy  protection.  The  young  men  of  good  family 
who  shall  cherish  the  name  of  the  Bodhisattva 
MahSsattva  Samantabhadra  may  be  convinced  that 
they  have  seen  6'dkyamuni.  the  Tathdgata,  &c. ; 
that  they  have  heard  this  DharmaparyAya  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law  from  the  Lord  ^dkyamuni ; 
that  they  have  paid  homage  to  the  Tathilgata  Sk- 
kyamuni ;  that  they  have  applauded  the  preaching 
of  the  Tathdgata  ^akyamuni.  They  will  have  joy- 
fully accepted  this  DharmaparyAya ;  the  Tath&gata 
^y^^kyamuni  will  have  laid  his  hand  upon  their  head, 
and  they  will  have  decked  the  Lord  .VAkyamuni  with 
their  robes.  Those  young  men  or  young  ladies  of 
good  family,  Samantabhadra,  must  be  held  to  have 
accepted  the  command  of  the  Tathdgata*.     They 

'  If  I  rightly  understand  these  cautious  and  veiled  words,  the 
meaning  is  that  such  persons,  though  no  Buddhists,  must  be  hcl<I 
in  equal  esteem  as  if  they  were.  The  persons  alluded  to  are,  not 
unlikely,  ^aiva  monks  or  devotees,  who,  if  leading  a  pious  life,  have 
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•will  have  no  pleasure  in  worldly  philosophy  ^  no  per- 
sons fondly  addicted  to  poetry  will  please  them  ;  no 
dancers,  athletes,  vendors  of  meat,  mutton  butchers, 
poulterers,  pork  butchers,  or  profligates  will  please 
them.  After  having  heard,  written,  kept,  or  read  such 
SCitrSntas  as  this,  they  will  find  no  delight  in  those 
persons.  They  must  be  held  to  be  possessed  of 
natural  righteousness"'';  they  will  be  right-minded 
from  themselves,  possess  a  power  to  do  good  of  their 
own  accord,  and  make  an  agreeable  impression  on 
others.  Such  will  be  the  monks  who  keep  tliis  Sd- 
trSnta.  No  passionate  attachment  will  hinder  them, 
no  hatred,  no  infatuation,  no  jealousy,  no  envj',  no 
hypocrisy,  no  pride,  no  conceitedness,  no  menda- 
ciousness.  Those  preachers,  Samantabhadra,  will  be 
content  with  what  they  receive.  He,  Samanta- 
bhadra, who  at  the  end  of  time,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  in  the  second  half  of  tlie  millennium,  sees  a 
monk  keeping  this  Uharmaparylya  of  the  Lotus  of 
the  True  Law,  must  think  thus :  This  young  man 
of  good  family  will  reach  the  terrace  of  enlighten- 
ment ;  this  young  man  will  conquer  the  troop  of  the 

for  protector  or  patron  Samantabhadra,  who,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
is  the  lord  of  SvdhS  or  DakshayanT,  consequently  ilva-K^la, 

^  Na  Lokayate  ru^ir  bhavishyaiL  The  Lokdyatikas  are  the 
Indian  Epicureans. 

'  5vabhavadharmasamanv3gat&j^,  which  may  also  be  ren- 
dered by,  possessed  of  ihc  religion  of  Svabhdva  (Nature).  This 
I  think  to  be  the  recondite  and  real  meaning  of  ihe  term,  whether 
it  alludes  to  the  Svdbhfivika  sect  of  Buddhism  or  to  malerialisiic 
schools  among  the  ^aivas.  Though  the  pliilosophical  tenets  of  all 
SvEbhavikas  are  identical  willi  those  of  the  Lokayatikas,  their 
opinions  on  morals  are  exactly  the  reverse.  Hence  it  may  have 
been  deemed  necessary  to  inculcate  on  devotees  of  more  or  less 
strong  ascetic  habits  the  precept  that  lliey  should  have  no  inter- 
course with  the  immoral  vulgar  materialists. 
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wicked  MAra',  move  forward  tlie  wheel  of  the  law, 
strike  the  drum  of  the  law,  blow  the  conch  trumpet 
of  the  law,  spread  the  rain  of  the  law,  and  ascend  the 
royal  throne  of  the  law.  The  monks  who  at  the  end 
of  time,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  millennium,  keep  this  Dharmaparydya,  will  not 
be  covetous,  nor  greedy  of  robes  or  vehicles  ^  Those 
preachers  will  be  honest,  and  possessed  of  three  eman- 
cipations ;  they  will  refrain  from  worldly  business. 
Such  persons  as  lead  into  error  monks  who  know 
this  Siitrdnta,  shall  be  born  blind  ;  and  such  as  openly 
defame  them,  shall  have  a  spotted  body  in  this  very 
world.  Those  who  scoff  and  hoot  at  the  monks  who 
copy  this  Sfitr&nta,  shall  have  the  teeth  broken  and 
separated  far  from  each  other;  disgusting  lips,  a 
flat  nose,  contorted  hands  and  feet,  squinting  eyes ; 
a  putrid  body,  a  body  covered  with  stinking  boils, 
eruptions,  scabs,  and  itch.  If  one  speaks  an  unkind 
word,  true  or  not  true,  to  such  writers,  readers,  and 
keepers  of  this  SdtrSnta,  it  must  be  considered  a  very 
heinous  sin.  Therefore  then,  Samantabhadra,  people 
should,  even  from  afar,  rise  from  their  seats  before 
the  monks  who  keep  this  Dharmaparj'^ya  and  show 
them  the  same  reverence  as  to  the  Tath^gata. 

While  this  chapter  of  the  Encouragement  of 
Samantabhadra  was  being  expounded,  hundred 
thousands  of  ko/is  of  Bodhisattvas  Mahasattvas, 
equal  to  the  sands  of  the  river  Ganges,  acquired 
the  talismanic  spell  Avarta. 


'  Mjtrakali^akram. 

•  Y5na;  BurnoufhasreadpSna,  drink.     It  is,  indeed, generally 
'impossible  to  distinguish  between  pa  and  ya  in  Ihc  Nepalese  MSS. 
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Thereupon  the  Lord  ^akyamuni,  the  TathAgata, 
&c.,  rose  from  his  pulpit,  collected  the  Bodhisattvas, 
took  their  right  hands  with  his  own  right  hand, 
which  had  become  strong  by  the  exercise  of  magic, 
and  spoke  on  that  occasion  as  follows :  Into  your 
hands,  young  men  of  good  family,  I  transfer  and 
transmit,  entrust  and  deposit  this  supreme  and  per- 
fect enlightenment  arrived  at  by  me  after  hundred 
thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  incalculable  ^Eons. 
Ye,  young  men  of  good  famiJy,  do  your  best  that  it 
may  grow  and  spread. 

A  second  time,  a  third  time  the  Lord  spoke  to  the 
host  of  Bodhisattvas  after  taking  them  by  the  right 
hands  :  Into  your  hands,  young  men  of  good  family, 
I  transfer  and  transmit,  entrust  and  deposit  this 
supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment  arrived  at  by  me 
after  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  ko/is  of  in- 
calculable TEons.  Receive  it,  young  men  of  good 
family,  keep,  read,  fathom,  teach,  promulgate,  and 
preach  it  to  all  beings.  I  am  not  avaricious,  young  men 
of  good  family,  nor  narrow-minded;  I  am  confident 
and  willing  to  impart  Buddha-knowledge,  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  the  Tathdgata,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Self-born.     I  am  a  bountiful  giver,  young 

*  Dharmaparyaya,  properly,  the  period  of  ihc  law. 
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men  of  good  family,  and  ye.  young  men  of  good 
family,  follow  my  example ;  imitate  me  in  liberally 
showing  this  knowledge  of  the  TathAgata,  and  in 
skilfulness,  and  preach  this  Dharmaparyiya  to  the 
young  men  and  young  ladies  of  good  family  who 
successively  shall  gather  round  you.  And  as  to 
unbelieving  persons,  rouse  them  to  accept  this  law. 
By  so  doing,  young  men  of  good  family,  you  will 
acquit  your  debt  to  the  Tath^gatas. 

So  addressed  by  the  Lord  iakyamuni,  the  Tatha- 
gata,  &c.,  the  Bodhisattvas  filled  with  delight  and 
joy,  and  with  a  feeling  of  great  respect  they  lowered, 
bent,  and  bowed  their  body  towards  the  Lord,  and, 
the  head  inclined  and  the  joined  hands  stretched  out, 
they  spoke  in  one  voice  to  the  Lord  6'dkyamuni, 
the  TathAgata,  &c.,  the  following  words:  We  shall 
do,  O  Lord,  what  the  Tathdgata  commands ;  we 
shall  fulfil  the  command  of  all  Taihagatas.  Let  the 
Lord  be  at  ease  as  to  this,  and  perfectly  quieL  A 
second  time,  a  third  time  the  entire  host  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas spoke  in  one  voice  the  same  words :  Let  the 
Lord  be  at  ease  as  to  this,  and  perfectly  quiet.  We 
shall  do.  O  Lord,  what  the  Tathfigata  commands  us; 
we  shall  fulfil  the  command  of  all  TathSgatas. 

Thereupon  the  Lord  ^akyamuni,  the  Tath^gata, 
&c.,  dismissed  all  those  TathSgatas,&c.,who  had  come 
to  the  gathering  from  other  worlds,  and  wished  them 
a  happy  existence,  with  the  words :  May  the  TathA- 
gatas,  &c.,  live  happy.  Then  he  restored  the  Stflpa 
of  precious  substances  of  the  Lord  Prabhfitaratna, 
the  TathSgata,  &c.,  to  its  place,  and  wished  him  also 
a  happy  existence. 

Thus  spoke  the  Lord.  The  incalculable,  innume- 
rable Tathlgatas,  &c.,  who   had  come  from  other 
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worlds  and  were  sitting  on  their  thrones  at  the  foot 
of  jewel  trees,  as  well  as  PrabhOtaratna,  the  Tathd- 
gata,  &c.,  and  the  whole  host  of  Bodhisattvas  headed 
by  Vijish/a^ritra,  the  innumerable,  incalculable 
Bodhisattvas  Mahfisattvas  who  had  issued  from 
the  gaps  of  the  earth,  the  great  disciples,  the  four 
classes,  the  world,  including  gods,  men,  demons, 
and  Gandharvas,  in  ecstasy  applauded  the  words 
of  the  Lord. 
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H          Itiviitlaka,  45. 

JCakravSla,  233.                                           ^^M 

^H         Ityukta,  45. 

JITaknivartin,  157,  174,  353,  352,411.           ^^M 

KzaJi\],  KknJ^Wki,  373.                                   ^^M 

^M        Julicn  (Stanislas),  63. 

JTandra,  4.  ^^^| 
iTandraprabha,  394.                                    ^^H 

H        Kaia,  198. 

^anclraprabhisvarari^,  358.                       ^^H 

H         K^la-iiiountaia,  333  seq.,  386. 

JTandrapradipa  (  -  X'andrasvlryapra-          ^^H 

H          Kalodayin,  198. 

d)pa),  36  ;  name  of  a  SamSdbi,          ^^H 

H         KaJpa  (al.  JEon),  89,  284 ;  intermc- 

394-                                                          ^H 

H                 diate  kalpa,  37,67  seq.,  146 

.&c. 

^andrSrkadipa,  a;  seq.                                  ^^H 

H         Kanuladabvimalan3kJshatrai%a?nh- 

JTandrasAryapradipa,  16  scq.                        ^^H 

^1                 kusu:iiitabhiji>-^a,  393  seq. 

iTatidravimala^iQryaprabtiasajri,    376           ^^H 

^H        KampbiUa.    Sec  Kapphuaa. 

seqq.                                                             ^H 
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^H               JTarala,  26%. 

Mah^ibghika.  azS.                                    1 

^M              A'elUkabhOta.    See  ATaiUka. 

Mahasattra,  4,  and  further  passim.             1 

^m              A'elukabhOla.    Sec  Jfailaka. 

Ma^aslhimap^apta,  4,  354  seq.           ^^J 

^B                Khhxdogy^  Upanisbad,  }30. 

Mahate,tras,  6.                                         ^^H 

^H                A'itradhvaPiif  413. 
^1                Aitt.ivimuktj,  31. 

Mahitc^garbha,  430.                           ^^H 

MahSvagga,  a  seq.,  55,  70,  79»  "5«»        1 

^M              Ault»vagga,  2,  47  seq.,  198,  >ti8. 

198.                                                    1 

^1                iTunda^iyS. 

Mahavastu,  5.                                     ^^M 
Mahivikrimin,  4.                               ^^M 

^H              Lakshmt,  251. 

MahSvyQlia,  14a.                                   ^^M 

■              Lalita-vtstara,  3,  17,  55,  58,  70 

f  79> 

Mahcjvara,  4.  55,  n^)  349,  4>>-          ^H 

H                      1 10, 140,1 56, 191,  316,  348, 

39  »i 

MaitrayHAiputra.     Sec  PQma.                    V 

■                      418,4301439. 

Maitreya,  4  seq.,  28,  286  seq.,  390          1 

^B              Lamba,  373. 

seqq.,  311,  314,  ji6,  338  seqq.,          1 

^H              Layana,  sax. 

4]6.                                                        J 

^H               Luhitamukti,  147. 

MaklI^ddantt,  374.                                 ^^h 

^M               Lukabandliu,  166,  a  10. 

MiiUdban,  374.                                  ^^H 

^1                Lokadhatu,  177. 

Manasvin,  5.                                       ^^ 

^1                LokayatamantradhSraka,  363. 

Mandara,  308. 

^H                Lokiyalika,  363,  438, 

Mandirava.  6,  9,  ao,  24,  69,   aaB, 

^^              Lotus  of  the  True  Law,  3 1  seq. 

,65, 

3J4.  3M.  34a,  345»378. 

^^^                174  seq.,  177,  338  seqq., 

357, 

Maflgiighosha  ( =  MirlgxiM},  1 1,  15, 

^^B                366,   370t  377>  386  seqq., 

43' 

380. 

^^^                seqq. 

Ma>7?0sha,  6,  9,  ao,  34a,  345. 
Ma/7?Cshaka,  6,  9,  30,  342,  345. 

^1              MadhubhOmika,  387. 

Ma/T^rujrt,  4,  8  seqq.,  23,  248  seqq., 

^1                Madhura,  5. 

363  seqq.,  363,  394  seqq.               ^H 

^1                Madhurasvara,  5. 

Ma^^isvara  (  =  Ma^j-u/ri),  16,             ^^H 

^1               Magadha,  6. 

Manobhirima,  150.                                   V 

^M              Mahabharata,  170,  256,  435. 

Mano^^o,  5.                                        ]          M 

^M              Mahabht^^iSln^bhibhQ,  153  seqq., 

Manc^;/.-uabi1abhigar^ta,  306.              ^^H 

■                      '83- 

Mano^»;Lsvara,  5.                                ^^H 

^m              MahSbrahmas  (pt.),  343. 

Manu  (law  book),  191,  317.                  ^^H 

^M              Mahfidharma,  5. 

Manus  (pi.),  193.                                    ^^H 

^M              MahSkalpa,  381, 

M  3  nushi- Buddha,  193.                        ^^W 

^M               Mahi-Kifyapa,  3,  98,  108,  113, 

llS 

Mara,  63  seq.,  143,  155,  373,  391          1 

^1                     s<^qQ-i  143  seqq. 

seq..  433,439.                                         I 

^M               Maha-Katyayana,  3,  98,144,147  seq. 

Marakapka,  391,  433.                                   ■ 

^H                Mah.i-Kaiishr^ila,  2, 

MSras(pl.  divine  beings),  21,64,115.          I 

^H                 MalirikSya,  6. 

Manit,  55,                                                  1 

^1                Maha-Ko/z^ita,  2. 

Matangl,  373.                                        ^M 

^H                Maha-A'unda,  198. 

Mali,                                                   ^^M 

^M               Malia-Maudgalyiyana,    a,    98, 

144* 

Matres  (the  seven),  356.                      ^^H 

H            149. 

Ma/uta*andi,  374.                                         1 

H              Mahi-AUya,    5,    134.      CS.    Mayi 

Maudgalyriyana.    See  MahS-Nfaud-         J 
galydyanz.                                        ^^H 

^H                        Devi. 

^M              MahS*Mu>i)inda,  333. 

MSyl  (Devt),  5,  371,  434-                     ^H 

^m               Mah^naman,  a. 

MeghadundubhisvararSfa,  399  seq.           m 

^H                Muhflnanda,  3. 

Megbasvara,  179.                                       M 

^M              Mahipr^patt,  3. 

Meghasvarapradfpa,  179.                     ^^H 

^M              Mahipratibhlna,  4,  aa8  seqq.,  2 

55. 

Meghasvarar%-a,  179,  358,                    ^^H 

^H                MahSpQrna,  6. 

Meru,  5.  337,  350  seq.,  414.                ^H 

^M               MaliSratnapratimajii^ta,  66. 

Merukalpa,  178.                                      ^^H 

^H                 Maharddhiprilpta,  6. 

MenikQn,  178.                                    ^^M 

^H                MatiarOpa,  153. 

MilJnda  Pa>iho,  133, 153.                     ^^H 

^^^^         Mahasainbbava,  354. 

Mithra,  17  seq.,  a8.                             ^^H 
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^H           Muiilintta,  233, 

Pra^apat?,  435.                                                ^H 

^M           MUllcr  (Max),  59,  317. 

Pra^avatt,  435.                                            ^^H 

^M          ISlun^jka  Upanishad,  131. 

Pra^,  30,  307,  371.                               ^^1 

^M          Musaragalva,  147. 

Pn^^rrotis,  387-                           ^H 

Praj^akQ/a,  348  seqq.                                ^^H 

H           NSga,  s,  30,  34,  69,  i6a,  xi$,  aaj, 

Pr^'/Iika,  30.  ^^H 
Pniknti,  134.                                          ^^^^H 

■                    253,338scq.,  147,  349.  $63,376, 

■                    391,  41a  5eq.,  4i5M3>- 

PrahmbE,  373.                                       ^^^^H 

H          Naga  king,  5,  348,  351  seq. 

Pr3;iay<irna,                                                 ^^^^H 

^H          Naiiketas,  133. 

Pnutidhana,  903,  308.                            ^^^^H 

^M           NakshatrarH,^,  4. 

PrasadavatI,  394.                                    ^^^^H 

^H           Nakshatrariijcaditya,  430. 

Prathamakalpika,  387.                                ^^H 

^H           Nakshatraniifasinkusuniitflbhjj^a, 

Prntirfipaka,  iSS.                                              ^^M 

■                   37.  376  scqq.,  394. 

Prat  isajr;  lay  ana,  175.                                     ^^| 

^m           Nakshatrara^vikrt^^ta,  393. 

PratisoATvid,  193.                                       ^^M 

^M          NakshatratiLrSra|^3ditya,  420. 

Prat]tyas3mutpada,  133 ;  cf.  173.              ^^H 

^M          Nanda  (a  Naga  king),  s ;  (an  Arhat),  a. 

Pratyekabuddha,  10,  30,  33,  36,  &c.         ^^H 

^M          Naradatta,  4. 

Pratyeka,^ina,  137.                                       ^^H 

^m           Nar^yana,  397. 

Prf  j'adarjana  (an  JEon),  400,  419.              ^^H 

^H          Nayuta,  3,. 

Punyabhisamiikiira,  317.                              ^^H 

^H           Ninimisha,  t^t. 

PQr^ira    {MaitrSyanlputra),    3,     191          ^^H 

^H           Nirgrantha,  36;. 

seqq.                                                           ^H 

^M          Nirvana,  18,  ii,  and  further  passim. 

PGrna^xndra,  4.                                            ^^H 

^M          Nityapanvrrta,  178. 

Punishottama,  44,  46.                              ^^H 

^V            Nityodyukta,  4. 

Pflrva-yoga,  153,  376»  4»9.                         ^H 

PushpadantI,  374.                                     ^^H 

H           Oldcnbcrg  (H.),  a,  141. 

^^^1 

^H           Opapatika,  t6o. 

R^griha,  1.                                            ^^H 

Ranu,  6,  3 10  seq.,  395.                             ^^H 

^M           Padmaprabha,  65  seqq. 

R^uia,  3,  305,  309  seq.,  357.                  ^^H 

^M           Padmajrf,  4,  399  seq.,  405. 
^M           Padmavri&habkivikramin,  67. 

RabuU-Bhadra  { -  RahuU],  309.              ^H 

Rajmiprabh^,  143  seq.                               ^^H 

^M           Paix/ita,  309,  S'^- 

RajmuatasahasraparipOnradhTt^             ^^H 

■           Pinioi,  35,53,  "3jM4,  153- 

^H 

H          Pa^>avaggiya,  a. 

RatipratipOrira,  150.                                  ^^H 

■          Paramita,  18,140,343,  346,  349,  asa, 

Ratna  (a  term  applied  to  Bodhisat-        ^^M 

■                   3i6>  355,  419' 

^^M 

H           Par.^ya,ii9. 

Ratnadatta,  4.                                               ^^H 

^m          ParLf.^raka,  309. 

Ratnajtandra,  4.                                        ^^H 

^B          Pahnlnnita  Vajavartin,  335. 

Ratnakara,  4.                                               ^^H 

^M           Parirra;,  ParivrSjpaka,  6j.  363. 
^B          ParyAjra  ( =  Dharmaparyaya),    355, 

Ratnakctur^,  ail.                                 ^^H 

Rdtnaniati,  19.                                              ^^H 

H 

Ratnap^i,  4.                                                ^^H 

^M           Pa/isallina,  175. 

Ratnaprabha,  4.                                            ^^M 

^M            Pa/isambliida,  193. 

Ratnaprabhisa   (al.    Ratnivabhlsa),         ^H 

H          Perfections  (the  six).     Sec  P3ra- 

MS-                                                              1 

H                   miti. 

Ratnas  (the  seven),  337.                            ^^B 

^M          Phoenix,  378  seqq. 

Ratnasambhava,  145.                                ^^M 

^P          Pilindavatsa,  a. 

Ratoat^obhyudgata,  43s*                        ^^M 

H          Piiu/ola  (Bharadv^),  >. 

Ratnlvabhli^    See  Ratnaprabhlsa.         ^H 

^P           PitW-worship,  r  1 ;. 

RatnavLjuddha,  339.                                     ^^H 

Prabh&sa  ( :=  Samantaprabh^),  199. 

Rcvata,                                                      ^^H 

FrabhQtaratna,  339  seqq.,  J83,  ji], 

Rbys  Davids  (T.W.),  i,  45,  59*.              ^H 

H              J64  scqq.,  39a,  397  seqq-,  4", 

Rig-veda,  66,  8t,  309,  404.                         ^^1 

H          PradLiaiflra,  4,  j7»,  394»  404. 

Kudra,  401,  404.                                          ^^H 

RQpabrahmaloka,  341.                                ^^H 
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-TVNDAniKA,                             ^^^H 

^^^H          J!jd<Ilii,  19,  373. 

Schiefncr  (A.),  89.                             ^^M 

^^^H         XjddtiivikrWita,  394. 

Sckho,  71.                                             ^^1 

^^^H         it/shipatana,  70, 

Senipati,  411.                                       ^^H 

^^^^1 

Senart  (E.),  5,  aa?,  jjo,  J48.             ^H 

^^^H         SadiparibhCta,  356  seqq. 

Simha,  4.                                              ^^M 

^^^H         Saddhanna-pun^/arlka.     See  Lotus. 

S  imbadhvua,  178.  ^^H 
Simhaghosba,  178.                               ^^H 

^^^^1                Name  of  a  SamSdlii,  393. 

^^^^1         SSgara,    5,    348,    331    seqq. ;     his 

Simhaifandr.1,  36a.                                  ^^^| 

^^^^1                 daughter,  351  seqq. 

Si/»havikrWita,  435,                               ^^^| 

^^^^1         Sagarabuddhidhirin  Abhl^^^prapta, 

Simhika,  435.                                       ^^H 

^^^^H                307. 

Skanda,  356,  411.                                ^^H 

^^^^H         S^garavaradharabuddhivikHi/itabhi- 

Sopadhuesba,  138.                               ^^H 

^^^^H                 gfi^t  ^°^t  309  si-qq. 

SrutaSpanna,  31$,  330,  387.              ^^H 

^^^H          Sagata.     Sec  Svagata. 
^^^^1          Sahampati.     Sec  Brahma. 

StQpa,  8, 15,  377  seqq.,  &c.                ^^H 

Subhfiti,  3,  98,  144  seqq.                    ^^M 

^^^^B         Saba-world,    330  seqq.,    256,  and 

Sudhamna  (a  king  of  the  Kinnaras),  ^^ 

^^^^1                  further  passim. 

5  ;  an  argel,  169.                               1 

^^^^1          Sxmantabhadra,  431  seqq. 

Siidharml^  167,  343,  345.                    ^^1 

^^^^1          Samanlaganciha,  4. 

Sulcata,  10,  and  further  passim.         ^^H 

^^^^H          Saniantamiikha,  406. 

Su^ta,  396.                                 ^^^^H 

^^^^H         Samantapmbha  (  =  Samantaprabba- 

Sugata^etanS,  360.                       ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

Sukhakara,  417.                             ^^^^H 

^^^^1          SamantaprabhSsa,  198  seqq. 

Sukhavati,  17S,  389,  417.              ^^^H 

^^^H          Sambhava,  i;3. 

SukliSvatJ-vyQha,  317.                   ^^^^H 

^^^^1          Sa^n'Skara,  107,  133. 

Sumati,  19.                                                  1 

^^^^1         Sandhabhashita,  30,  59;  cf.  63,  lai, 

Sumeru,  5,  163,  169,  333,  267,  337,        I 

^^^H                          >73. 

350  seq.,  386.                                      1 

^^^H          Sandhabh^hya,  30,  59;  cf.  62,  til, 

Sunanda,  3.  ^^M 
Sundara-Nanda,  3.                               ^^M 

^^^H                   373, 

^^^^1         Sandhiiyabbashita,   30,  59 ;   cf.  6j, 

Supr3tJsh/i!tita>^ntra,  384.                   ^^^ 

^^^H                               373. 

Stiraskandha,  6;  cf.  Kharaskandha,       V 

^^^^1         Sahgaine/vara,  309. 

Sflryagarbha,  4.                                       M 

^^^H         Sangha,  56. 

Sflryavarta,  394.                               ^^fl 

^^^H         SaAgraha(-vast0ni},  140. 

Susamsthita,  4.                                    ^^H 

^^^^B          Saptaratnapadma7ikramtn(a].Sapta> 

SusSrthavaha,  4.                                 ^^B 

^^^^^                  ratnap^iliiiavikrantagamin),  309. 

SQtra^  34,  39,  46,  and  further  pas-       1 

^^^^H          Sarvabuddhasdiidarjatia,  40D. 

^hH 

^^^^1          Sarvadarjana-Sah(:raha,  403, 

SQtrSnta,  65,144,176,  318,  &c.         ^^| 

^^^^1          Sarva^UNrilank:ir.tvyQha,  435. 

Sutta,  45.                                          ^^H 

^^^H          Sarvalokablia}':\i,--itaX'j(iKimbhitatvavi- 

Suviknint.ivikramin,  4.                       ^^H 

^^^^H                  dhvanrsanakara,  179. 

Suvlfuddba,  195, 197,                          ^^H 

^^^H         Sarvalokabbayfi^itastambhitatTavi- 

Svabh^vika,  438.                                 ^^H 

^^^^B                  dhvamsnnakara,  179. 

Svagata,  198.                                     ^^H 

^^^^1         Sar\'a1okadhat{ipadra\-odvcgapraty- 

SvUhil,  435.                                          ^^^1 

^^^^H                ultima^ 

Svastika,  393,                                   ^^H 

^^^^1          San'apuffyasamu><(aya,  394. 
^^^^H          Sarvirt bailsman,  4. 

SvayambhQ,  310.                                 ^^H 

Svayambbi^nina,  317.                     ^^H 

^^^^1          Sarvarflpasandar/ana,  378^  384,  404. 

^^H 

^^^^H           Sarvarutiikanjalya,  394. 

5'akra,  4.                                           ^^H 

^^^^H           Sarvasaltvaiilpa^ahana,  434. 

5akyamuni,  179,  3j8,  aja,  334  seqq.,  ^^ 

^^^^1          Sarvasattvapriyadariana,    357,    377 

383  seq.,  298,  and  further  pas-       J 

^^H            Kt^qq- 

am.                                           ^^H 

^^^^H          SarvasaitvatrStn,  161. 

Sakyaputra,  3.                                     ^^H 

^^^^P          Sarvasattvcfohari,  374. 

5akyasi>mha,  38.                                      ^^H 

^^^^^          Satatxsamitabhjyukta,  4,  336  seqq. 

A'ala  king,  417.                                     ^^H 

^^^^P          Satpurusha, 

^eDdrar%a,  439,                             ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^H^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^H^^m^^^^^^^^^i^^^H 

^^^ 
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H          Shnf\\y3.vMyK,  330. 

Upavakaujalya,  30,  59.  ^^^t 
Urni^  427.                                                    ^^^^H 

PV          j^ahkara  (the  philosopher),  63, 1 

34- 

5aJikha/Ua,  11. 

Utpalaka,  5,                                             ^^^| 

S%n  (son  of)  =  5ariputra,  47  seq. 
^^Hputra,  2,  30  seqq.,  352  seqq. 

I  56, 

Uttaramati,  4.                                          ^^^| 

V^^iputtaka,  260.                                  ^^^^H 

Sajtketu,  145. 

Vogra-Ajt^rja,  269.                                     ^^^| 

Satapat^a-BrEhmaaa,  386. 

Vajraii6edik2,  59.                                        ^^M 

^Ty^na,  308. 

VajyrapSni,  411,                                               ^^H 

yikhin   (name  of  Brahma),  5^ 

179; 

Vaidcht,  6.                                                            ■ 

name  of  an  angel,  167. 

Vai^ayanta,  343,  345.                                   ^^M 

SJTa,  5,  Si,  115,  407,  435- 

VaitiHyasa,  227,                                             ^^H 

Sr^manvra,  292. 

Vaipuiya,  45.                                                  ^^H 

ffjlvaka,  139. 

Vairojianarajmipratimafufita,     393,           ^^H 

fr^valca-yina,  269. 

396  seq.,  4 19,  429.                          ^^^M 

5rt^arbh3,  21,  37. 

Vaijaradya,  246.                                      ^^^^^| 

fubhavyOha,  419  seqq. 

Vaijravana,  4,  373.                                  ^^^^H 

SQnyata,  127  ;  cf.  99. 

Vaiva&vata,  309.                                       ^^^^H 

^vetlrvatara  Upaoishad,  134. 

Vaiy^karana,  45.                                   ^^^^H 

TadKtadin),  as- 

Vakula,  a,  198.                                      ^^^^| 

TaiUiriya  Aranyaka,  314. 
Tamalapatrav^andanagandha,  1 5c 

^^^^H 

>seq. 

Varaha-Mihtra,  76.                                 ^^^^^ 

TamiUpatraiandanagandhSbbij^yla, 

Varaprabha,  3 1  seq.,  ati  seq.                      ^^^| 

178. 

Vardhaminamati,  4.                                     ^^H 

TSpin,  1$. 

V.tninadatta,  4.                                             ^^H 

TarijTaraka,  i$Zfaij. 

Vashpa,                                                      ^^H 

Tatb^gata,   9,  la,  17,  and  further 

VajIbhQta,                                                 ^^M 

passim. 

^H 

Tathagatas  (the  sixteen),  178. 

Vayu,  397,  401  seq.                                       ^^M 

THyin,  25,45,  57»  "3,  M4. '69i 

»99» 

Vedalla,  45.                                                          V 

207,209,  287,  315. 

Vedflnta,  jaa.                                                       ■ 

Tlrtha- doctrine,  160. 

Vehicles  {the  three),  78  seqq.,  313.                  1 

Tlrthika,  65, 259  seq.,  365, 

Vcmaiilri,  6,                                               ^^m 

Tishter  Yasht,  »5j. 

Vcpa^itti,  6,                                              ^^1 

Tishtrya,  253, 

Veyyakarano,  45.                                          ^^H 

Tishya  C=UpaUshya),  89. 

Vibira,  222.                                                  ^^M 

Trailokavikmmin,  4. 

Vikurv3, 406.                                             ^^H 

TrSyastriiw/a  (gods),  156, 

Vimala,  353  seq. ;  name  of  a  SamS-         ^^H 

Trenckner  (V.},  133, 

dhi,                                                     ^^H 

TrinSbhi,  81. 

Vlmalibhisa,  430.                                         ^^H 

Tripad,  81. 

Vimaladatta,  380 ;  name  of  a  SamA*         ^^H 

Trivartman,  134. 

^^M 

Trivr/t,  1 34. 

Vimaladatta,  419  seqq.                                 ^^H 

Truths  (the  four  great),  18,  90, 

158, 

Vjmalagarbba  (a  prince),  419  seqq,;         ^^H 

354. 

rame  of  a  Samadhi,  394.                     ^^^| 

Tushita  gods,  436. 

Vimalagranctra,  37.  ^^^^H 
Vimalanctra,  22,  419  seqq.                   ^^^^^| 

UdJna,  45. 

Vimalanlrbbisa,  420.                              ^^^^H 

Upadana,  172. 

Vimalaprabha,  394.                                 ^^^^H 

UpadiH-»H,  r  38. 

Vimati^amudghatin,  19.                          ^^^^H 

Upananda  (an  Arhat),  3;  a  NSga,  5. 

Vimoksha,  31.                                               ^^^| 

Upani-sa,  317. 

Vimukti,                                                        ^^H 

Upasthayaka,  209. 

Vinirhhuga,  355.                                              ^^H 

TJpatishya,  89. 

Vipa/yin,  193.                                             ^^^H 

Upaya,  30 ;  cf.  307. 

Vtpraiitti,                                            ^^^H 

[«] 

"^H 

■ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  origin  and  development  of  the  ^aina  sect  is  a 
subject  on  which  some  scholars  still  think  it  safe  to  speak 
with  a  sceptical  caution,  though  this  seems  little  warranted 
by  the  present  state  of  the  whole  question  ;  for  a  large  and 
ancient  literature  has  been  made  accessible,  and  furnishes 
ample  materials  for  the  early  history  of  the  sect  to  all  who 
are  willing  to  collect  them.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  these 
materials  such  as  to  make  us  distrust  them.  We  know 
that  the  sacred  books  of  Uie  6'ainas  are  old,  avowedly 
older  than  the  Sanskrit  fiteraturc  winch  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  classical.  Regarding  their  antiquity,  many 
of  those  books  can  vie  with  the  oldest  books  of  the 
northern  Buddhists.  As  the  latter  works  have  success- 
fully been  used  as  materials  for  the  history  of  Buddha 
and  Buddhism,  we  can  find  no  reason  why  wc  should 
distrust  the  sacred  books  of  the  ^ainas  as  an  authentic 
source  of  their  history.  If  they  were  full  of  contradictory 
statements,  or  the  dates  contained  in  them  would  lead  to 
contradictory  conclusions,  we  should  be  justi5cd  in  viewing 
all  theories  based  on  such  materials  with  suspicion.  But 
the  character  of  the  (Jaina  literature  differs  little  in  this 
respect  also  from  the  Buddhistical,  at  least  from  that  of- 
the  nortliern  Buddhists.  How  is  it  then  that  so  many 
writers  arc  inclined  to  accord  a  different  age  and  origin 
to  the  6^atna  sect  from  what  can  be  deduced  from  thdr 
own  literature?  The  obvious  reason  is  the  similarity,  real 
or  apparent,  which  European  scholars  have  discovered 
between  ^ainism  and  Buddhism.  Two  sects  which  have 
so  much  in  common  could  not,  it  was  thought,  have  been 
independent  from   each   other,  but  one  sect  must  needs 
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have  grown  out  of,  or  branched  off  from  the  other.  This 
k  priori  opinion  has  prejudiced  the  discernment  of  many 
critics,  and  stilt  does  so.  In  tlie  fonowing  pages  I  shall  try 
lo  destroy  tliis  prejudice,  and  to  vindicate  that  authority 
and  credit  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  CTainas  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  We  begin  our  discussion  with  an  inquiry 
about  Mah^vira,  the  founder  or,  at  least,  the  last  prophet 
of  the  6^aina  church.  It  will  be  seen  that  enough  is 
known  of  him  to  invalidate  the  suspicion  that  he  is  a 
sort  of  mystical  person,  invented  or  set  up  by  a  younger 
sect  some  centuries  after  the  pretended  age  of  their 
assumed  founder. 

The  6'ainas,  both  ^'vctAmbaras  and  Digambaras,  state 
that  MahAvira  was  the  son  of  king  SiddhArtha  of  Ku«(/a- 
pura  or  Ku/i//«TgrAma.  They  would  have  us  believe  that 
Ku/ji/agr^ma  was  a  large  town,  and  SiddhArtha  a  powerful 
monarch.  But  they  have  misrepresented  the  matter  in 
overrating  the  real  state  of  tilings,  just  as  the  Buddhists 
did  with  regard  to  Kapilavastu  and  ^uddhodana.  For 
Kuw/ZagrAma  is  called  in  the  AHrSngaSfitra  a  sawnivesa, 
a  term  which  the  commentator  interprets  as  denoting  a 
halting-place  of  caravans  or  processions.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  an  insignificant  place,  of  which  tradition  has 
only  recorded  that  it  lay  In  Videha  (AZ-Arahga  Sfitra  II, 
'5'  §  *?)•  Yet  by  combining  occasional  hints  in  the  Baud- 
dha  and  Ga'ina  scriptures  we  can,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
point  out  where  the  birthplace  of  MahAvtra  was  situated ; 
for  in  the  MahSvagga  of  the  Buddhists*  we  read  that 
Buddha,  while  sojourning  at  Ko/igg^ma,  was  visited  by 
the  courtezan  AmbapAH  and  the  LiitMavis  of  the  neigh- 
bouring capital  Vesali.  From  Ko/iggAma  he  went  to  where 
thciVAtikas-  (lived).  There  he  lodged  in  the  iVatika  Brick- 
hall',  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  tlic  courteian 


'  Sec  Oldenberc's  oHlioa,  pp.  331,  331;  the  tnuisUtion,  p.  I04  scq.,  of  (he 
Kcood  part,  Sacted  Books  of  the  Eut,  toI.  xvii. 

'  The  piuugcc  in  which  the  jQ'atikas  occur  seem  to  hare  been  miKuodcrstood 
by  Ihc  commentator  and  the  modem  translalort.  Rhys  Davids  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Mahlparioibbina-Satta  (Sacred  Books  of  the  Ea&t,  vol.  xi)  says  in  a 
note;  p.  34:  'At  first  Nidika  is  (twice)  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number ;  but  then. 
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AmbapAli  possessed  a  park,  AmbapAlK'ana,  which  she 
bequeathed  on  Buddha  and  the  community.  From  there 
he  went  to  VcsAIi,  where  he  converted  the  general-in-chief 
(of  the  "LiH/iavh),  a  lay-disciple  of  the  Nir^jranthas  (or 
^aina  monks).  Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Kortg- 
g^nia  of  the  Buddhists  is  identical  with  the  Kuff(/agg&ma 
of  the  C^ainas.  Apart  from  the  similarity  of  the  names, 
the  mentioning  of  the  iVStikas,  apparently  identical  with  the 
GAMriks.  Kshatriyas  to  whose  clan  Mahavira  belonged,  and 
of  Siha,  the  (7aina,  point  to  the  same  direction.  Ku«//a- 
gr4ma,  therefore,  was  probably  one  of  the  suburbs  ofVaijAll, 
the  capital  of  Videha.  This  conjecture  is  borne  out  by  the 
name  Vesalie,  i.  e.  VatfAlika  given  to  MahdvJra  in  the  SOtra- 
knt^iiga  I,  3^  The  commentator  explains  the  passage  in 
question  in  two  different  ways,  and  at  another  place  a  third 
explanation  is  given.  This  inconsistency  of  opinion  proves 
that  there  was  no  distinct  tradition  as  to  the  real  meaning  of 
VaifiVIikajand  so  wc  arc  justified  in  entirely  ignoring  the  arti- 
ficial explanations  of  the  later  (^ainas.  Vaix^ika  apparently 
means  a  native  of  ValfAU :  and  Mahavira  could  rightly 
be  called  that  when  KuWagrSma  was  a  suburb  of  Vaii^H, 
just  as  a  native  of  Turnham  Green  may  be  called  a 
Londoner.  If  then  Ku«</agrAma  was  scarcely  more  than 
an  outlying  village  ofVaijili,  it  is  evident  that  the  sovereign 
of  tliat  village  could  at  best  have  been  only  a  petty  chief. 
Indeed,  though  the  C7ainas  fondly  imagine  Siddh^rtha  to 
have  been  a  powerful  monarch  and  depict  his  royal  state 
in  glowing,  but  typical  colours,  yet  their  statements,  if 
stripped  of  all   rhetorical   ornaments,   bring  out   the   fact 


thirdly,  m  tbe  Ust  ctaasc.  in  the  lingular.  Budtlhaghou  explains  thia  by  sayiog 
that  there  were  rwo  villages  ot  the  same  name  on  the  shore  or  the  uimc  piece  of 
•rater.*  The  plural  i^ltiki  denote*,  in  my  opinion,  the  Kshatriyns.  the  lingular 
h  the  adjective  specifying  GiSfaUvautha,  which  occnn  in  tbe  first  mention  of 
the  place  in  the  Mahfiparinibbdoa-Sutta  and  in  tbe  Mahdvaggo  VI,  30.  $, 
and  must  be  supplied  in  the  former  book  wherever  Xadilca  is  oaed  in  tbe  singular. 
1  tbtnJc  the  form  Xidika  u  wrong,  and  ,\^lika,  the  ipelling  of  the  Mabivagga. 
is  correct  Mr.  Khys  David&  is  also  mistaken  b  saying  in  tbe  index  to  ha  tiaat- 
latioQ  :  '  Nddika,  near  Patna.'  It  is  apparent  from  the  nArrative  in  tbe  Mahi- 
va^a  that  tbe  phtce  in  question,  as  well  as  Ko/iggtlma,  was  oeai  Veaiati. 
'  See  Weber,  Indiscba  Studieo,  XVI,  p.  a6a. 
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that  SiddhArtha  was  but  a  baron ;  for  he  is  frequently 
called  merely  Kshatriya  —  his  wife  Trlrali  is,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  never  styled  Devi,  queen,  but  always 
Kshatriyafli.  WTicncvcr  tlic  Gnktrik&  Kshatriyas  arc  men- 
tioned, they  are  never  spoken  of  as  Siddhartha's  Sdmantas 
or  dependents,  but  are  treated  as  his  equals.  From  all  this 
it  appears  that  Siddh^rtha  was  no  king,  nor  even  the  head 
of  his  clan,  but  in  all  probability  only  exercised  the  degree  of 
authority  which  in  the  East  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  land- 
owners, especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  recognised 
aristocracy  of  the  country.  Still  he  may  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  influence  than  many  of  his  fellow-chiefs;  for  he  is 
recorded  to  have  been  highly  connected  by  marriage.  His 
wife  Tri^alA  was  sister  to  A'e/aka,  king  of  VaijAll*.  She  is 
called  Vaidchi  or  Videhadatta^,  because  she  belonged  to  the 
reigning  line  of  Videha. 

Buddhist  works  do  not  mention,  for  aught  I  know, 
A'e/aka,  king  of  Vaij^H ;  but  they  tell  us  that  the  governnicnt 
of  Vcs^Ii  was  vested  in  a  senate  composed  of  the  nobility 
and  presided  over  by  a  king,  who  shared  the  power  with  a 
viceroy  and  a  gcncral-in-chief '.  In  C7aina  books  we  still 
have  traces  of  this  curious  government  of  the  Li/'Mavis ; 
for  in  the  NirayAvall  Siitri*  it  is  related  that  king  A'efiika, 
whom  KQnIka,  al.  A^tajatru,  king  of  A'ampd,  prepared  to 
attack  with  a  strong  army,  called  together  the  eighteen 
confederate  kings  of  Kdxi  and  Kojala,  the  Liv^j^/zavis  and 
Mallakis,  and  asked  them  whether  they  would  satisfy  Kiini- 
ka's  demands  or  go  to  war  with  him.  Again,  on  the  death  of 
MahSvira  the  eighteen  confederate  kings,  mentioned  above, 
instituted  a  festival  to  be  held  in  memory  of  that  event', 
but  no  separate  mention  is  made  of  A'e/aka,  their  pretended 
sovereign.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  A'e/aka  was  simply 
one  of  these  confederate  kings  and  of  equal  power  with 
them.     In  addition  to  this,  his  power  was  checked  by  the 


'  See  KalpaSQtra,  my  editioD,  p.  1:3.    i^eraka  is  called  theniatenial  uncle  of 
Mah&Ylra. 

'  See  K.-iI]>a  Siitra.  Lives  of  the  Gitxii,  S  1 10 ;  XlAriiiffi  Sfttra  II. )  5,  i  15. 

*  Tumour  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  As,  Soc.  of  Bengal,  VIl,  p.  99a. 

*  Ed.  Warren,  p.  37. 

*  Set  Kalpa  Stitra,  Lives  of  the  Ginas. 
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constitution  of  Vesdli.  So  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
why  the  Buddhists  took  no  notice  of  him,  as  his  influence 
was  not  very  great,  and,  besides,  was  used  in  the  interest  of 
their  rivals.  But  the  C'ainas  cherished  the  memory  of  the 
maternal  uncle  and  patron  of  their  prophet,  to  whose 
influence  we  must  attribute  the  fact,  that  Vaij^H  used  to 
be  a  stronghold  of  6'ainism,  while  being  looked  upon  by 
the  Buddhists  as  a  seminary  of  heresies  and  dissent. 

We  have  traced  the  connection  of  MaliAvira's  family  not 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  which  indiscriminately  collects  all 
historical  facta  however  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  for 
the  reason  that  the  knowledge  of  this  connection  enables 
us  to  understand  how  Mah^vira  came  to  obtain  his  success. 
By  birth  he  as  well  as  Buddha  was  a  member  of  a  feudal 
aristocracy  similar  to  that  of  the  Yadavas  in  the  legends 
about  Krrsh«a,  or  that  of  the  Rajpoots  of  the  present  day. 
In  feudal  societies  family  ties  are  very  strong  and  long 
remembered'.  Now  we  know  for  certain  that  Buddha  at 
least  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, that  the  Cainas  originally  preferred  the  Kshatriyas 
to  the  Brdhmans*.  It  is  evident  that  both  Mahdvira  and 
Buddha  have  made  use  of  the  interest  and  support  of  their 
families  to  propagate  their  order.  Their  prevalence  over 
other  rivals  was  certainly  due  in  some  degree  to  their  con- 
nection with  the  chief  families  of  the  country. 

Through  his  mother  Mahiivira  was  related  to  the  ruling 
dynasty  in  Magadha;  for  A'e/aka's  daughter  A'cllan^' 
was  married  to  Sewiya  BimbhisAra*  or  BimbisAra^  king  of 
Magadha,  and  residing  in  Rk£^agrih:i.  He  is  praised  by 
the  C7ainas  and  Buddhists,  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  both 


*  The  {7&ints  are  very  particular  in  stating  the  ouiicsuhI  gotruof  MahAvln*s 
relatione,  of  whom  the)- have  recorded  little  else.  Kalpa  Siltta.  Lives  of  the  (?iiuu; 
U09. 

■  See  Kalpa  SQtra,  Utm  of  the  Gioos,  {§  17  and  tS. 

*  See  Nira>Svalt  SOtra,  cd.  Warren,  p.  it.  She  is  CDmmonljr  called  by  the 
Baddhists  Vaidehl ;  in  a  Thibetan  life  of  Buddha  her  luntc  is  ^bhadrA,  which 
rcmindt  lu  of  the  name  of  ifeftikn'sMnfc  Subhadrd.  See  Schiefncr  io  M^oirea 
de  I'Acad^mie  Imp^riale  dc  St.  Pclcraboorg.  tome  i»,  p.  353, 

'  He  is  usDally  called  ottly  Seiiya  or  Snnikt ;  the  AiU  naxoe  is  given  ia  the 
DajiirutiAkandha,  Weber,  Ind.  Stnd.  XVI,  p.  469. 
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Mahdv!ra  and  Buddha.  But  KCinika  or,  as  the  Buddhists 
call  him,  A^tajatru',  his  son  by  A'cllana,  the  Vidchan 
lady,  showed  no  favour  to  the  Buddhists  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign ;  only  eight  years  before  Buddha's  death  he 
became  his  patron.  We  should  go  wrong  in  believing  him 
to  have  sincerely  been  converted.  For  a  man  who  avowedly 
murdered  his  father*,  and  waged  war  against  his  grand- 
father^, is  not  likely  to  have  cared  much  about  theolc^y. 
His  real  motive  in  changing  his  religious  policy  wc  may 
easily  guess.  He  planned  to  add  Videha  to  his  dominions, 
just  as  his  father  had  added  Anga  to  his  kingdom  of  Maga> 
dha  ;  he  therefore  built  the  fort  at  PA/aIigr4ma*,  in  order 
not  to  repel  but  subdue  tlie  V^^^ians  or  Vr/^s,  a  tribe  of 
Videha,  and  at  last  fixed  a  quarrel  on  the  king  of  Vair41i, 
his  grandfather.  As  tlie  latter  was  the  maternal  uncle  of 
Mah^vira,  A_^tajatru,  by  attacking  this  patron  of  the 
(7ainas,  lost  in  some  degree  their  sympathy.  Now  he 
resolved  on  siding  with  their  rivals,  the  Buddhists,  whom 
he  formerly  had  persecuted  as  friends  of  his  father's,  whom, 
as  has  been  said  above,  he  finally  put  to  death.  We  know 
that  A^tajatru  succeeded  in  conquering  VaijAli,  and  that 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  the  Nandas  and 
Mauryas.  With  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  empire 
of  Magadha  a  new  field  was  opened  to  both  religions,  over 
which  they  spread  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  probably 
this  auspicious  political  conjuncture  to  which  Cainism  and 
Buddhism  chiefly  owed  their  success,  while  many  similar 
sects  attained  only  a  local  and  temporal  importance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  relations  of 
Mahdvira,  or,  as  we  should  call  him  when  not  speaking  of 


'  Thai  the  same  penoD  is  intended  by  bolh  nnin«  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  accoirling  to  Buddhitit  and  Caina  writiTh  he  it  the  father  of  Udiyin  or 
Udaytbhaddaka,  the  fouadcr  of  Pd/alipntra  in  the  records  of  the  (7ainas  and 
fir&hmous. 

■  The  story  is  told  with  the  suae  details  by  the  Buddhists  ;  see  Kern,  Der 
Buddhii^nius  and  seine  Geschicblc  in  Indieo,  I,  p.  249  (p.  195  of  the  original}, 
and  the  Gainas  in  the  Nirayivalt  SOtra. 

'  See  above. 

*  MahSparinit>b&na.Sutta  I,  26,  and  Mahdvasga  VI,  78,  7  seq. 
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him  as  a  prophet  of  the   ^ainas,  Vardhamana  or   Gn^' 
tr/putra^: — 


I      ■      1                i  I 

Supartva         Siddhartha                Tri«aU  or  JTc/alca                 Sabludri 

^                             I                      Viddudatd  kinr  of  Vaufilt                 I 

I                                I  I                              I 

Nftodivardtuuu    Vardhamiaa    SiKurumi       Bimblsdra      felUoi 

matried  to  kioe  of  Magadhm       I 

Ybodi  I 


1  m.  to 
nAli 


Kftnikft  ot  Aj&Uiottu 
Ud&yin,  founder  of 


avin 
Pa. 


a/aliputra. 


I  do  not  intend  to  write  a  full  life  of  Mah«Lvira,  but' to 
collect  only  such  details  which  show  him  at  once  a  distinct 
historical  person,  and  as  different  from  Buddha  in  the  most 
important  particulars.  VardhamSna  was,  like  his  father, 
a  Klryapa.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  house  of  his 
parents  till  they  died,  and  his  elder  brother,  Nandivardhana, 
succeeded  to  what  principality  they  had.  Then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  he,  with  the  consent  of  tliosc  in  power, 
entered  the  spiritual  career,  which  in  India,  just  as  the 
church  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  seems  to  have  offered 
a  field  for  the  ambition  of  younger  sons.  For  twelve  years 
he  led  a  hfc  of  austerities,  visiting  even  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  country  called  R^/rA.  After  the  first  year  he  went 
about  naked  ^.  From  the  end  of  these  twelve  years  of  pre- 
paratory self- mortification  dates  Vardhamina's  Kevaliship. 
Since  that  time  he  was  recc^nised  as  omniscient,  as  a 
prophet  of  the  t7ainas,  or  a  Tirthakara,  and  had  the  titles 
(7ina,  Mahftvlra,  &c.,  which  were  also  given  to  5lkyamuni. 
The  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in  teaching  his 
religious  system  and  organising  his  order  of  ascetics,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  was  patronised  or  at  least  counte- 
nanced chiefly  by  those  princes  with  whom  he  was  related 
through  his  mother,  viz.  A'e/aka,  5reiika,  and  KQnika,  the 


*  KalnputtainPsUiandPiikrit.  TficBuddbtstscAHbimNigasiAa  NAtapalu, 
i.  e.  Giiitrrputra  the  Nirgn&Uu  or  (ralna  monk. 

'  This  period  of  bi«  life  is  tbe  subject  of  a  »ort  of  baUad  incorporated  is  tlic 
AUra^Sa  Sfitra  (1,  8). 
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kings  of  Videlia,  Magadha,  and  Anga.  In  the  towns  which 
lay  in  these  parts  he  spent  almost  all  the  rainy  seasons 
during  his  spiritual  career',  though  he  extended  his  travels 
ai  far  west  and  north  as  5rAvastt  and  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
laya. The  names  of  his  chief  disciples,  the  eleven  Ga//a- 
dharas  or  apostles  of  the  C7ainas,  as  detailed  in  the  Kalpa 
Sfttra  (List  of  Sthaviras,  §  i),  are  given  without  any  varia- 
tion by  both  divisions  of  the  church,  the  6'vet4mbaras 
and  Digambaras.  Of  the  details  of  MahAvira's  life,  men- 
tioned in  tlie  canonical  books,  his  rivalry  with,  and  victory 
over  GojAla,  the  son  of  Makkhali,  and  lastly,  the  place  of 
his  death,  the  small  town  Vkpk,  deserve  to  be  noticed.  Nor 
arc  wc  by  any  means  forced  to  rely  on  the  tradition  of  the 
^ainas  only,  since  for  some  particulars  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Buddhists  also,  in  whose  writings  Mahavtra  is 
mentioned  under  his  well-known  name  Nataputta,  as  the 
head  of  the  Nigaff/Zas  or  G'aina  monks  and  a  rival  of 
Buddha.  They  only  misstated  his  Gotra  as  that  of  Agni- 
vaijyAyana ;  in  this  particular  they  confounded  him  with 
his  chief  apostle  Sudharman,  the  only  one  of  all  the  apostles 
who  survived  him  and  took  the  lead  in  the  church  after  his 
teacher's  death.  Mah5.vira  being  a  contcmporarj'  of  Buddha, 
they  both  had  the  same  contemporaries,  viz.  Bimbisdra  ahd 
his  sons,  Abhayakum^ra  and  A^tajatru,  the  Li^/'Z/avis 
and  Mallas,  Gojdla  Makkhaliputra,  whom  wc  accordingly 
meet  with  in  the  sacred  books  of  cither  sect.  From  the 
Buddhist  Pi/akas  it  appears,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that 
Mahdvira's  followers  were  very  numerous  in  Vaij^Ii,  a  fact 
that  is  in  perfect  accordance  witli  what  the  6^aina3  relate 
about  his  birth  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  well  agrees  with  his  connection  with  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  place.  In  addition  to  this,  some 
tenets  of  the  NigawMas,  e.g.  the  Kiriyav^da  and  the  belief 
that  water  is  inhabited  by  souls,  are  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,  in  perfect  accordance  with 


'  SccKnIpaSOtm,  LivesofthcGuuis,$ia2:irampil.3;  Vau&ll,  la;  Mi|hiia,6; 
RS^^griha,  14;  flhaiirikA,a;  AlabhikA,i;  PamtabhQrai.  i;  Jravastf,  i;  Tipii,  t. 
AU  thefe  towii]i,  with  the  exceptioa  of  PaNitabliUmi,  .Sravastt,  and  perhaps 
Alabhik&,  lay  wiihia  the  Ilmils  of  the  three  kingdoms  tncotioncd  ia  the  texL 
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the  (7aina  creed.  Lastly,  the  Buddhists  are  correct  in 
assuming  the  town  Papi  as  the  scene  of  N^taputta's 
death. 

Comparing  this  outline  of  MahAvira's  life  with  that  of 
Buddha's,  we  can  detect  little  or  nothing  in  the  former 
which  can  be  suspected  as  having  been  formed  after  the 
latter  by  tradition.  The  general  resemblance  between  the 
lives  of  both  is  due  to  their  being  lives  of  ascetics,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  must  present  some  uniformity, 
which  certainly  will  appear  greater  to  the  mind  of  a  European 
historian  of  our  times  than  to  that  of  an  ancient  Hindu. 
Some  names  of  MahAvIra's  relations  arc  similar  to  those  of 
Buddha's :  the  former's  wife  was  Ya/odA,  the  latter's  Yajo- 
dharS ;  the  former's  elder  brother  was  Nandivardliana,  the 
latter's  stcii-brother  Nanda ;  Buddha^s  name  as  a  prince 
was  Siddhartha,  which  was  the  name  of  Mahavira's  father. 
But  if  the  similarity  of  these  names  proves  anything,  it 
proves  no  more  than  that  names  of  this  description  were 
much  used  then  among  the  Kshatriyas,  as  surely  they  were 
at  all  times*.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  two  Ksha- 
triyas should  have  founded  sects  in  opposition,  or  at  least  in 
disregard  to  the  authority  of  the  BrAhmans.  For,  as  I  shall 
try  to  prove  in  the  sequel,  the  Kshatriyas  were  the  most 
likely  of  all  to  become  what  the  Brahmans  would  call 
'  untrue  ascetics.' 

\Vc  shall  now  put  side  by  side  the  principal  events  of 
Buddha's  and  Mahavira's  lives,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
their  dififcrence.  Buddha  was  born  in  Kapilavastu,  Mahil- 
vira  in  a  village  near  Vai^li ;  Buddha's  mother  died  after 
his  birth,  MahAvira's  parents  lived  to  see  him  a  grown-up 
man  ;  Buddha  turned  ascetic  during  the  lifetime  and 
against  the  will  of  his  father,  Mah&vira  did  so  after  tlic 
death  of  his  parents  and  with  the  consent  of  those  in 
power;  Buddha  led  a  life  of  austerities  for  six  years, 
Mahdvira  for  twelve  ;  Buddha  thought  these  years  wasted 
time,  and  that  all  his  penances  were  useless  for  attaining 
his  end,  Mah&vira  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  his 


["] 


'  See  Petersburg  Dictioiuty, 
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penances',  and  persevered  in  some  of  them  even  after 
becoming  a  TJrthakara,  Amongst  Buddha's  opponents 
Gojdla  Makkhaliputra  is  by  no  means  so  prominent  as 
amongst  MahAvira's,  nor  among  the  former  do  we  meet 
G^amAJi,  who  caused  the  first  schism  in  the  Caina  church. 
All  tlie  disciples  of  Buddha  bear  other  names  than  those 
of  MahS\nra.  To  finish  this  enumeration  of  differences, 
Buddha  died  in  Kusinagara,  whereas  Mah^vira  died  in 
PipA,  avowedly  before  the  former. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  subject  of  Mah&vlra's  life  in 
order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  facts  whidi  must 
decide  the  question  whether  the  origin  of  CTainism  was 
independent  of  Buddhism  or  not.  Though  most  scholars 
do  not  go  the  length  of  denying  that  MahAvIra  and  Buddha 
were  different  persons,  yet  some  will  not  admit  that  this 
decides  the  question  at  issue.  Professor  Weber,  in  his 
learned  treatise  on  the  literature  of  the  (7ainas^  says  that 
he  still  regards  *the  G^ainas  merely  as  one  of  the  oldest 
sects  of  Buddhism.  According  to  my  opinion,*  he  writes, 
*this  is  not  precluded  by  the  tradition  about  the  origin  of 
its  founder  having  partly  made  use  of  another  person  than 
Buddha  .Sikyamuni;  nay,  even  of  one  whose  name  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Buddhist  legends  as  one  of  Buddha's 
contemporary  opponents.  This  rather  suggests  to  me  that 
the  Cainas  intentionally  disowned  Buddha,  being  driven  to 
this  extremity  by  the  animosity  of  sect.  The  number  and 
importance  of  coincidences  in  the  tradition  of  either  sect 
regarding  their  founders  is,  on  the  whole,  overwhelming.' 

Professor  Weber's  last  ai^ument,  the  very  one  on  which 
he  seems  to  base  his  theory,  has,  according  to  my  opinion, 
been  fully  refuted  by  our  preceding  inquiry.  This  theory,  in 
itself,  would  require  the  strongest  proof  before  we  could  admit 
it  as  even  probable.  Generally,  heterodox  sects  claim  to  be 
the  most  authentic  and  correct  interpreters  of  the  words  and 


*  Thcw  twelve  ytMit  of  penaoce  were  indeed  always  thooglit  csscniial  for 
obtaining  perfection,  and  every  ascetic  who  cndeavoun  to  quit  this  life  with 
the  be«t  claima  to  enter  one  of  the  highest  heavout,  or  even  Nirviwa,  has  to 
undergo  a  »iinilar  course  of  preparatory  penance,  which  laftls  twelve  years. 

■  Indischc  Studien,  XVI,  210. 
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tenets  of  their  founders.  If  a  sect  b^ins  to  recognise 
another  authority*  than  that  of  the  original  founder  of  the 
main  church,  it  cither  adopts  another  faith  already  in  exist- 
ence, or  starts  a  new  one.  In  the  first  case  the  previous 
existence  of  the  6^aina  faith  in  some  form  or  other  has  to  be 
admitted ;  in  the  second  \vc  must  suppose  that  the  malcontent 
Buddhists  searched  in  their  scriptures  for  an  opponent  of 
Kuddha,  on  whom  they  might  foist  their  heretical  theories, 
a  course  in  which  they  were  not  followed  by  any  other  of  the 
many  sects  of  Buddhism.  Now,  granted  for  argument's 
sake,  that  tliey  really  did  what  they  are  charged  with,  they 
must  have  proceeded  with  the  utmost  dexterity,  making  use  of, 
and  slightly  altering  all  occasional  hints  about  the  Niga////ias 
and  NAtaputta  which  they  were  able  to  hunt  up  in  their 
ancient  scriptures,  inventing  new  facts,  and  fabricating  docu- 
ments of  their  own,  which  to  all,  not  in  the  secret,  would 
seem  juat  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  their  opponents.  Indeed 
the  Buddhistical  and  Caina  traditions  about  Mahavira,  the 
circumstances  in,  and  the  people  with  whom  he  lived,  so 
very  well  tally  with,  complete  and  correct  each  other  that 
the  most  natural  and  plausible  way  to  account  for  this  fact, 
which  our  preceding  inquiry  has  established,  seems  to  be 
that  both  traditions  are,  in  the  main,  independent  of  each 
other,  and  record  what,  at  the  time  of  their  attaining  a  fixed 
form,  was  regarded  as  historical  truth. 

\Vc  shall  now  consider  the  resemblance  between  Buddhism 
and  ^ainism  which  has  struck  so  many  writers  on  this  topic 
and  greatly  influenced  their  opinion  regarding  their  mutual 
relation.  Professor  Lassen'  adduces  four  points  of  coinci- 
dence which,  according  to  his  opinion,  prove  that  the 
6'ainas  have  branched  off  from  the  Bauddhas.  We  shall 
discuss  them  one  after  the  other. 

Both  sects  give  the  same  titles  or  epithets  to  their  prophets: 
<7ina,  Arhat,  Mahdvlra,  Sarva^wa,  Sugata,  TathSgata, 
Siddha,  Buddha,  Sambuddha.  Parinivrita,  Mukta,  &c.  All 
these  words  occur  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  writings  of 
both  sects ;  but  there  is  this  diflTcrcncc,  that  with  the  exception 


'  Indiochc  AlunfaumtLiioilc,  TV,  p.  76;ieq. 
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of  <7ina,  and  perhaps  5rama«a,  the  preference  is  given  to 
some  set  of  titles  by  one  sect,  and   to  another  set  by  the 
rival   sect;    eg.  Buddha>   Tathdgata,   Sugata,   and    Satn- 
buddha  are  common  titles  of  54kyamuni,  and  are  only 
occasionally  used  as  epithets  of  Mahavira.     The  case   is 
exactly  reverse  with  regard  to  Vira  and  Mahavira.  the  usual 
titles  of  VardhamAna.    More  marked  still  is  the  difference 
with  regard  to  Tirthakara,  meaning  prophet  with  the  G'ainas, 
but  founder  of  an  heretical  sect  with  the  Bauddhas,     What 
then  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  peculiar  choice  which 
either  sect  made  from  these  epithets  and  titles?     That  the 
(7ainas  borrowed  them  from  the  older  Buddhists  ?    I  think 
noL     For  if  these  words  had  once  been  fixed  as  titles,  or 
gained  some  special  meaning  beyond   the  one  warranted 
by    etymology,   they   could    only  have   been   adopted    or 
rejected.     But  it  was  not  possible  that  a  word  which  had 
acquired  some  special  meaning  should  have  been  adopted, 
but  used  in  the  original  sense  by  those  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Buddhists.    The  most  natural  construction  we  can 
put  on  the   facts  is,  that  there  was  and  is  at  all  times  a 
number  of  honorific  adjectives  and  substantives  applicable 
to  persona  of  exalted  virtue.     These  words  were  used  as 
epithets  in  their  original  meaning  by  all  sects ;  but  some 
were  selected  as  titles  for  their  prophets,  a  choice  in  which 
they  were  directed  cither  by  the  fitness  of  the  word  itself,  or^ 
by  the  fact  that  such  or  such  a  word  was  already  appro- 
priated   by  heterodox   sects   as    a   title  for  their   highest 
authority.    Thus  tlic  etymological  meaning  of  Tirthakara 
is  founder  of  a  religion,  prophet,  and  accordingly  this  title 
was  adopted  by  the  G'ainas  and  other  sects  whereas  the 
Buddhists  did  not  adopt  it  in  this  sense,  but  in  tliat  of  an 
heterodox  or  heretical  teacher,  showing  thereby  their  enmity 
towards  those  who  used   Tirthakara  as  an  honorific  title. 
Again,   Buddha   is   commonly  used    in   about   the  same 
sense  as   niukta»   that  is  a  liberated   soul,  and   in  this 
meaning  it  is  still  employed  in  f^aina  writings,  whilst  with 
the  Buddhists  tlic  word  has  become  a  title  of  their  prophet. 
The  only  conclusion  which  might   be   forced  from  these 
facts  is,  that  the  Buddhists  at  the  time  when  they  formed 


their  terminology  were  opponents  of  the  (^ainas,  but  not 
vice  versd. 

Lassen,  as  a  second  argument  in  favour  of  the  priority  of 
Buddhism,  adduces  the  fact  that  both  sects  worship  mortal 
men,  their  prophets,  like  gods,  and  erect  statues  of  them  in 
their  temples.  As  buddhism  and  ^ainism  excepted  none 
of  the  many  sects,  the  founders  of  which  pretended,  like 
Ruddha  or  Mahftvira,  to  omniscience  and  absolute  perfection, 
have  continued  long  enough  to  come  within  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge — and  all  or  many  of  them  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  given  the  same  divine  honours  to  tlicir  saints, 
as  the  Buddhists  and  f7ainas  did  to  their  own  prophets — it 
cannot  be  alleged  that  the  practice  of  the  Buddhists  rather 
than  of  any  other  sect  was  imitated  by  the  ^ainas,  or  vice 
versa.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of 
Buddlia  that  could  have  favoured  the  erecting  of  statues 
and  temples  for  his  followers  to  worship  them,  but  rather 
much  that  is  inconsistent  with  this  kind  of  adoration, 
while  the  (7ainas  commit  no  inconsistency  in  worshipping 
MahAvira  in  his  apotheosis.  But  I  believe  that  this  worship 
had  nothing  to  do  with  original  Buddhism  or  Cainism,  that 
it  did  not  originate  with  the  monks,  but  ^nth  the  lay  com> 
munity,  when  the  people  in  general  felt  the  want  of  a  higher 
cult  than  that  of  their  rude  deities  and  demons,  and  when 
the  religious  development  of  India  found  in  the  Bhakti  the 
supreme  means  of  salvation.  Therefore  instead  of  seeing  in 
the  Buddhists  the  originals,  and  in  the  G'ainas  the  imitators, 
with  regard  to  the  erection  of  temples  and  worship  of  sta- 
tues, we  assume  that  both  sects  were,  independently  from 
each  other,  brought  to  adopt  this  praaice  by  the  perpetual 
and  irresistible  influence  of  the  religious  development  of 
the  people  in  India. 

TTie  third  point  of  resemblance  between  both  sects,  the 
stress  which  is  laid  on  the  ahir/isd  or  not  killing  of  living 
beings,  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  tlie  scqueL  For  this 
reason  I  quickly  pass  over  to  Professor  Lassen's  fourth 
argument,  viz.  that  the  Buddhists  and  (Jainas  measure  the 
history  of  the  world  by  those  enormous  periods  of  time 
which  bewilder  and  awe  even  the  most  imaginative  fancy. 
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It  is  true  that  regarding  this  the  (7ainas  outdo  the  Bud- 
dhists, but  they  have  the  idea  of  such  periods  in  common 
not  only  with  the  latter  but  also  with  the  Brahmans.  The 
main  features  of  the  chronological  system  of  the  C'ainas 
equally  differ  from  those  of  the  Buddhists  as  from  those 
of  the  BrAhmans.  For  it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  Ut- 
sarpi/zi  and  Avasarpi«i  eras,  with  their  six  Aras.  from  the 
Buddhistical  four  great  and  eighty  smaller  Kalpas,  which  are 
as  it  were  the  acts  and  scenes  in  the  drama  of  the  suc- 
cessive creations  and  dissolutions  of  the  universe,  nor  from 
the  Yugas  and  Kalpas  of  the  Brahmans.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  Buddhists  have  improved  on  the  Brah  manic 
system  of  the  Yugas,  while  the  (S'ainas  invented  their 
Utsarpiwi  and  Avasarpiwi  eras  after  the  model  of  the  day 
and  night  of  BrahmA. 

We  have  postponed  the  discussion  of  Professor  Lassen's 
third  argument,  the  ahiws^,  because  it  will  be  better 
treated  together  with  the  other  moral  precepts  of  both 
sects.  Professor  Weber'  has  pointed  out  the  near  relation 
existing  between  the  five  great  vows  of  the  (7ainas  and  the 
five  cardinal  sins  and  virtues  of  the  Buddhists ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Windisch-  has  compared  the  Caina  vows  (mahavrata) 
with  the  ten  obligations  of  the  Buddhists  (dasasil). 

The  Ten  Precepts  for  the  Buddhist  ascetics  arc  the 
following^  : 

1.  I  take  the  vow  not  to  destroy  life, 

2.  I  take  the  vow  not  to  steal. 

3.  I  tike  the  vow  to  abstain  from  impurity. 

4.  I  take  the  vow  not  to  lie. 

5.  I  take  the  vow  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks 
which  hinder  progress  and  virtue. 

6.  I  take  the  vow  not  to  eat  at  forbidden  times. 

7.  I  take  the  vow  to  abstain  from  dancing,  singing, 
music,  and  stage  plays. 

8.  I  take  the  vow  not  to  use  garlands,  scents,  unguents, 
or  ornaments. 


'   Iragtitcnt  dcr  bhagavatl.  11.  [)p.  175,  187. 
■  Zcitschrift  dcr  Deatschm  Morgcnlwwliichen  Geaellschafi,  XXVIII.  p.  m, 
note.  *  Kh>-s  Davids,  Buddhism,  p.  160. 
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9.  I  take  the  vow  not  to  use  a  high  or  broad  bed. 

10.  I  take  the  vow  not  to  receive  gold  or  silver. 

The  Buddhists  have  also  Eight  Precepts  (a/MangasiIa), 
of  which  the  first  five  (pa/Uasila)  are  binding  on  every 
Buddhist,  while  the  rest  are  only  recommended  to  pious 
laymen ' : 

1.  One  should  not  destroy  life. 

2.  One  should  not  take  that  which  is  not  given. 

3.  One  should  not  tell  lies. 

4.  One  should  not  become  a  drinker  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

5.  One  should  refrain  from  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  — 
an  ignoble  thing. 

6.  One  should  not  cat  unseasonable  food  at  ni^ts, 

7.  One  should  not  wear  garlands  or  use  perfumes. 

A.  One  should  sleep  on  a  mat  spread  on  the  ground. 
The  five  Buddhist  vows  nearly  agree  with  those  of  the 
6^aina  ascetics,  viz. : 

1.  Not  to  destroy  life  (ahimsa). 

2.  Not  to  lie  {sdnrita). 

3.  Not  to  take  that  which  is  not  given  (asteya). 

4.  To  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  (brahma/*arya). 

5.  To  renounce  all  interest  in  worldly  things,  especially 
to  call  nothing  one's  own  (aparigraha). 

The  fifth  precept  of  the  CTainas  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  corresponding  one  of  the  Buddhists,  but 
the  other  precepts  are  the  samc^  in  a  different  order,  as  Nos. 
1-4  of  the  Buddhists.  The  agreement  is  indeed  so  striking 
that  it  would  seem  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  one  sect 
borrowed  their  precepts  from  the  other.  Yet  the  question 
whether  the  Buddhists  or  the  CTainas  were  the  borrowers, 
would  still  remain  an  open  one.  It  can  be  shown,  how- 
ever, that  neither  the  Buddhists  nor  the  GsLinas  have  In  this 
r^ard  any  claim  to  originality,  but  that  both  have  only 
adopted  the  five  vows  of  the  Brahmanic  ascetics  (samny^- 
sin).    The  latter  must  keep  the  following  five  vows*  : 


*  Rbys  Ditvids,  Baddhism,  p.  1 39. 

■  Baudliiyaiu.  II,  10, 18 ;  see  Bidder's  tmuUtlon,  Stored  Books  of  Uic  f-xst, 
vol.  luv,  p.  375. 


1.  Abstention  from  injuring  living  beings. 

2.  TruthfuJness. 

3.  Abstention  from  appropriating  the  property  of  others. 

4.  Continence. 

5.  Liberality. 
And  five  minor  vows : 

6.  Abstention  from  anger. 

7.  Obedience  towards  the  Guru. 

8.  Avoidance  of  rashness. 

9.  Cleanliness. 

10.  Purity  in  eating. 

The  first  four  great  vows  of  the  Sai«ny4sin  agree  with 
those  of  the  <?aina  Rhikshu,  and  arc  enumerated  in  the 
same  order.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  ^ainas  have 
borrowed  their  own  vows  from  the  KrAhmans.  not  from  tlic 
HuddhistSj  because  the  latter  have  changed  the  order  of 
the  vows,  making  truUifulness  either  the  third  or  fourth 
cardinal  virtue  instead  of  giving  it  the  second  place.  Be- 
sides it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  should  have  imitated 
the  Buddhists,  when  they  had  in  the  Rrahmanic  ascetics 
much  older  and  more  respected  models. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  fifth  great  vow  or  precept 
is  peculiar  to  each  of  the  three  religious  systems,  probably 
because  the  Brahmanic  fifth  vow,  viz.  liberality,  could  not 
be  enjoined  on  mendicants  such  as  the  monks  of  the 
Buddhists  and  (Tainas  were.  The  ^ainas  previous  to 
MahAvira's  time  had  only  four  great  vows,  since  the  fourth 
was  included  in  the  fifth.  Rut  Mahavlra  brought  the 
number  of  the  vows  again  up  to  five,  a  number  which  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  solemn,  since  the  Buddhists  have 
adopted  it  likewise  in  their  moral  code. 

Our  foregoing  inquiry  suggests  where  we  have  to  look 
for  the  originals  of  the  monastic  orders  of  the  (7atnas  and 
Buddhists.  The  Brahmanic  ascetic  was  their  model,  from 
which  they  borrowed  many  important  practices  and  insti- 
tutions of  ascetic  life.  This  observation  is  not  an  entirely 
new  one.  Professor  Max  M  tiller  has  already,  in  his  Hib- 
bcrt  Lectures  (p.  351),  started  a  similar  opinion;  likewise 
Professor  Biihler,  in  his  translation  of  the  BaudhAyana  SOtra 


(passim) ;  and  Professor  Kern,  in  his  History  of  Buddhism 
in  India.  In  order  to  show  to  what  extent  the  life  of  C"aina 
monks  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  life  of  the  Brahmanic 
ascetics,  I  shall  now  compare  the  rules  given  to  the  latter 
in  Gautama's  and  BaudhAyana's  law-books'  with  the  rules 
for  Caina  monks.  In  most  cases  the  Buddhists  conform  to 
the  same  rules ;  this  will  also  be  briefly  noticed. 

11.  'An  ascetic  shall  not  possess  (any)  store*.'  The 
6'aina  and  Buddhifit  monks  are  also  forbidden  to  have  any- 
thing which  tliey  could  call  their  own.  See  the  fifth  vow 
of  tlic  f7ainas  (aparigraha).  Even  those  things  which  the 
{?aina  monk  always  carries  about  himself,  as  clothes, 
alms-bowl,  broom,  &c.,  are  not  regarded  as  his  property, 
but  as  things  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  religious  duties 
(dharmopakarawa). 

12.  '(He  must  be)  chaste.'  This  is  the  fourth  great 
vow  of  tlie  6^aina3  and  in  Baudhayana,  the  fifth  of  the 
Buddhists. 

13.  'He  must  not  change  his  residence  during  the  rainy 
season V  BUhler  remarks  in  a  note:  'This  rule  shows  that 
the  Vasso  of  the  Bauddhas  and  G'ainas  is  also  derived  from 
a  Brahmanic  source.' 

14.  'He  shall  enter  a  village  only  in  order  to  beg.'  The 
CTainas  are  not  so  strict  in  this  respect,  as  they  allow  a 
monk  to  sleep  in  a  village  or  town.  However  he  must  not 
stay  too  long*.  Mah&vira  did  not  stay  longer  than  one 
night  in  a  village  or  five  nights  in  a  town'. 

15.  'He  shall  bqj  late  (after  people  have  finished  their 
meals),  without  returning  twice*".*  The  Ga.ina  monks  collect 
food  in  the  morning  or  at  noon,  probably  to  avoid  meeting 
with  their  rivals.  They  generally  but  once  in  a  day  go  out 
b<^ging;  but  one  who  has  fasted  for  more  than  one  day 
may  go  a  begging  twice  a  day^ 

'  See  Uilhler'i  truuUUoo,  Sicred  Books  of  tbe  East.  vol.  ii.  pp.  T91,  19a. 
The  noiEibers  in  the  text  refer  to  the  p&ragraphs  in  Gaulama's  third  book.  The 
similar  passages  of  Bsodhiysos  are  refened  to  in  the  ootcs. 

*  Compare  [taudhilyuia  II.  6.  II,  16.  *  Bsudhftyans  11,  6, 11,  so, 

*  AHraiiKa  Slltia  II,  3,  3.  |6. 
'  Kalpa  irtdtni.  lives  of  the  Gtnas,  i  1 19. 

*  Uaodbiyana  II.  6, 13,  2i.  ^  KslpaSatn,  Rales  for  Yads.  {  la 


i6.  *  Abandoning  all  desires  (for  sweet  food).*  The  same 
is  prescribed  in  the  fourth  clause  of  the  fifth  great  vow  of 
the  6^ainas\  and  is,  besides,  the  apparent  motive  in  many- 
rules  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  alms. 

17.  'He  shall  restrain  his  speech,  his  eyes,  (and)  his 
actions.*  This  nearly  agrees  with  the  three  Guptis  of  the 
Cainas,  or  the  restraining  of  the  mind,  speech,  and  hody^. 

18.  '  He  shall  wear  a  cloth  to  cover  his  nakedness^.'  The 
^aina  rules  about  dress  are  not  so  simple;  for  they  allow 
a  Caina  to  go  naked  or  to  xvear  one,  two,  or  three  garments, 
but  a  young,  strong  monk  should  as  a  rule  wear  but  one 
robe*.  MahAvira  went  about  naked",  and  so  did  the 
(Jinakatpikas,  or  those  who  tried  to  imitate  him  as  much 
as  possible.  But  they  also  were  allowed  to  cover  their 
nakedness  ^ 

19.  *Somc  (declare  that  he  shall  wear)  an  old  rag  after 
having  washed  it.'  iiaudhdyana'  says:  '  Mc  shall  wear  a 
dress  dyed  yellowish-red.'  This  rule  agrees  more  with  the 
practice  of  the  Buddhists  than  that  of  the  ^ainas.  The  latter 
are  forbidden  to  wash  or  dye  their  clothes,  but  they  must 
wear  them  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  are  given*. 
However^  the  6^ainas  have  only  carried  into  the  extreme 
the  original  intention  of  the  Brahmanic  rule,  viz.  that  the 
dress  of  ascetics  should  be  as  simple  and  mean  as  possible. 
For  they  seem  to  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  outdoing  their 
Brahmanic  rivals  as  regards  rigorous  conduct,  mistaking 
nastlness  and  filthincss  for  the  highest  pitch  of  ascetic 
virtue^,  whiJe  on  the  other  hand  the  Buddhists  studied  to 
bring  their  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity. 

20.  '  He  shall  not  take  parts  of  plants  and  trees  except 
such  as  have  become  detached  (spontaneously).'  The 
6'ainas  have  the  same  precept,  but  they  go  still  farther 


^  kHritbgsi  Sfltra  H,  15,  v.  (  15, 

*  Ka][>a,  SQtra,  Lives  of  the  Ginos,  |  1 18. 

'  Bttudhiyanji,  Lc.  i  16.  *  AHringa  Sfitra  11,  f.  i.  i  I. 

*  Kali>a  SQtm,  Lircs  of  the  Cinai.  S  n?.  *  £>ir4flE»  SOtia  I,  7.  7. 1. 

*  L.c  Ja:.  '  AihiraupLSatn  II,  5,  >.  i.and  I.  7.  5,  3. 
'  Compare  Aiara/iga  Siltim  II,  2,  2,  I. 
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in  allowing^  a  6'aina  to  eat  only  such  vegetables,  fruits,  &c. 
as  have  no  trace  of  life  left  *. 

21.  'Out  of  season  ho  shall  not  dwell  a  second  night 
in  (the  same)  viJIage.'  We  have  seen  above  that  Mahdvtra 
carried  out  this  precept  whatever  may  have  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  monks  in  general. 

at.  '  He  may  either  shave  or  wear  a  lock  on  the  crown  of 
the  head.'  The  C7ainas  have  improved  on  this  rule  as  they 
make  baldness  binding  for  all  monks.  According  to  Bau- 
dh^yana'''  a  Brahman  on  becoming  an  ascetic  had  to  cause 
'the  hair  of  his  head,  his  beard,  the  hair  on  his  body,  and 
his  nails  to  be  cut.*  The  same  practice,  at  least  as  regards 
the  cutting  of  the  hair,  was  observed  by  the  6^ainas  on  the 
same  occasion.  Hence  the  phrase :  '  becoming  bald  {or 
tearing  out  one's  hair)  to  leave  the  house  and  enter  the 
state  of  housclessness^.* 

23.  '  He  shall  avoid  the  destruction  of  seed.*.'  The  reader 
will  observe,  in  many  passages  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Aitdrdhga  SOtra,  how  careful  Gaina.  monks  should  be  of 
avoiding  to  injure  eggs,  living  beings,  seeds,  sprouts,  &c. 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  6'ainas  have  only  generalised 
the  above  rule  in  applying  it  to  all  smalt  beings  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world. 

24.  '(He  shall  be)  indifferent  towards  (all)  creatures, 
whether  they  do  him  an  injury  or  a  kindness.' 

25.  '  He  shall  not  undertake  (anything  for  his  temporal 
or  spiritual  welfare).' 

The  last  two  rules  could  just  as  well  be  taken  from  a 
sacred  book  of  the  6^ainas,  for  they  are  in  full  accordance 
with  the  drift  of  their  religion.  Mah&vlra  strictly  carried 
them  out.  '  More  than  four  months  many  sorts  of  living 
beings  gathered  on  his  body,  crawled  about  it,  and  caused 
there  pain*.'  '  Always  well  guarded, he  bore  the  pains  (caused 
by)  grass,  cold,  fire,  flies,  and  gnats  ;  manifold  pains^*  *  He 
with  equanimity  borcj  underwent,  and  suffered  all  pleasant 


*  iMriAga  Saira  II.  i.  7,  6,  and  8th  Lesson. 
'  BftQdhSyana  II.  10,  17,  fo. 

*  Muffw/e  bhavidi  a^fiiio anagfthjram  pavntie. 


*  Ai^ri^it  Sutia  I,  8,  1,  >. 


>  Aimiugm  Sflttm  I,  8*  3,  t. 
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or  unpleasant  occurrences,  arising  from  divine  powers,  men, 
or  animals  V  It  is  frequently  said  of  the  ascetic  in  the  last 
stage  of  his  spiritual  career  that 'he  does  desire  neither  life 
nor  death*.' 

There  arc  some  more  precepts  in  Baudh&>rana  which  bear 
a  dose  resemblance  to  such  of  the  6^aina5.  *  With  the  three 
means  of  punishment,  (viz.)  words,  thoughts,  and  acts,  he 
shall  not  injure  created  beings^/  This  is  only  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  first  great  vow  (see  above).  '  Means  of  punish- 
ment'is  what  the  fTalnas  call  weapon  (.rastra*). 

•  He  shall  carr>'a  cloth  for  straining  water  for  the  sake  of 
purification.'  'He  shall  perform  the  necessary  purifications 
with  water  which  has  been  taken  out  (of  a  well  or  a  tank) 
and  has  been  strained  ^'  These  rules  are  strictly  observed 
by  the  6^aina  monks.  They  also  carry  a  cloth  for  straining 
water.  The  commentator  Govlnda  explains  pavitra,  'a  cloth 
for  straining  water,'  by  '  a  bunch  of  Kuja  grass  for  removing 
insects  from  the  road".'  If  Govinda  be  right,  and  had  the 
authority  of  a  really  old  tradition,  which  I  do  not  doubt, 
we  have  here  the  BrahmanJc  counterpart  of  the  broom 
(r?^^ohara«a  or  pddaprofl-i-Aana)  with  which  the  6"aina  monks 
sweep  the  road  and  the  place  where  they  walk  or  sit  down, 
for  removing  insects. 

The  outfit  of  a  Brahmanic  ascetic  consists  in  *  sticks,  a 
rope,  a  cloth  for  straining  water,  a  water  vessel,  and  an  alms- 
bowF.'  The  ^aina  monks  also  carry  sticks,  at  least  now- 
a-days,  though  I  remember  no  passage  in  the  Pi/akas 
expressly  allowing  the  use  of  a  stick.  They  have  also 
a  rope  belonging  to  the  alms-bowP,  an  alms-bowl,  and  a 
water  vessel".  Of  the  cloth  for  straining  water,  and  the 
broom,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  filter  for  the  mouth 
(mukhavastrika)  remains  as  the  only  article  exclusively  used 


'  Kal])a  SGlra,  Lives  of  tlic  Gioai,  $  1 17,  lowanU  the  end, 
'  E.  g.  Kalpa  Siltra,  Rules  for  Yatis,  (  51. 

'  Bamihiywia  11,  6, 1 1,  33.  •  Al&fiuga  Sfltra,  p.  I,  DOte  a. 

"  £audMyana  II,  6, 11,  24,  2$, 
'  See  ProPtMot  Biihler's  translation,  p.  a6o,  note. 

'  Baiidhayana  11,  10,  1 7,  1 1.  '  Xia.mhf^  Sl'itra,  p.  67,  note  3. 

'  Though  a  monk  is  allowed  to  carry  a  water  vessel  bc^idn  bis  alms-bowl, 
still  it  is  thought  more  meritorious  to  have  bat  one  bowl. 
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by  the  Cainas.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  ^ainas  were 
outfitted  ver>'  much  hke  their  Brahmanic  models,  the 
Samny^sins  or  Bhilcshus. 

*  Let  him  eat  food,  given  without  asking,  regarding  which 
nothing  has  been  settled  beforehand,  and  which  has  reached 
him  accidentally,  so  much  only  as  is  sufHcient  to  sustain 
lifeV  The  reader  will  find  on  perusing  the  ^aina  *  rules 
for  begging-'  that  only  that  food  is  considered  'pure  and 
acceptable'  which  has  been  obtained  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances  as  have  been  laid  down  in  the  above 
rule  of  Baudhayana  for  Brahmanic  ascetics.  The  Bud- 
dhists arc  not  so  strict  in  this  regard,  as  they  accept  invita- 
tions for  dinner,  of  course,  prepared  especially  for  them. 

From  the  comparison  which  we  have  just  instituted 
between  the  rules  for  the  Brahmanic  ascetic  and  those  for 
the  6'aina  monk,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  latter  is  but  a 
copy  of  the  former.  But  now  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  the  Nirgrantha  is  a  direct  copy  of  the  SawnyAsin, 
or  an  indirect  one.  For  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  Nir- 
grantha copied  the  Buddhist  Bhtkkhu,  who  himself  was  but 
a  copy  of  the  Sawnyiisin.  As  I  have  hinted  above,  this 
suggestion  is  not  a  probable  one,  for  there  being  a  model 
of  higher  antiquity  and  authority,  the  ^ainas  would  proba- 
bly have  conformed  rather  to  it  than  to  the  less  respected 
and  second-hand  model  of  Ihetr  rivals,  the  Buddhists.  But 
besides  this  primd  facie  argument  against  the  assumption 
in  question,  the  adoption  of  certain  Brahmanic  rules,  noticed 
above,  by  the  (/inas,  which  were  not  followed  by  the  Buddhists, 
proves  that  the  latter  were  not  the  model  of  the  former. 

There  remains  another  possibility,  but  a  still  more  im- 
probable one,  viz.  tliat  the  Brahmanic  ascetic  copied  the 
Buddhist  Bhikkhu  or  Caina  monk.  I  say  still  more  im- 
probable, because,  firstly,  the  Samny^in  makes  part  of  the 
system  of  the  four  stages,  or  Arramas,  which  if  not  so  old 
as  Brahmanism  itself,  is  at  least  much  older  tlian  both 
Buddhism  and  Gainism ;  secondly,  the  Brahmanic  ascetics 
were  scattered  all  over  Indiaj  while  the  Buddhists  were 


^  Bandhftyana  U,  lo,  18, 13. 


'  iHrUga  satra  II.  1. 
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confined,  at  least  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  their  church, 
to  a  small  part  of  the  country,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  imitated  by  all  the  Sawny^sins ;  thirdly,  Gau- 
tama, the  lawgiver,  was  certainly  older  than  the  rise  of 
Buddhism.  For  Professor  Biihler  thinks  that  the  lower 
limit  for  the  composition  of  the  Apastamba  SAtra  must 
be  placed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.C.'  BaudhAyana 
is  older  than  Apastamba;  according  to  Biihler^,  the  dis- 
tance in  years  between  them  must  be  measured  rather  by 
centuries  than  by  decades.  Again,  Gautama  is  older  than 
Daudh&yana'^  Gautama,  therefore,  and  perhaps  BaudhcL- 
yana,  must  have  lived  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  and  as 
the  former  teaches  already  the  complete  system  of  Brah- 
manlc  ascetism,  he  cannot  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Buddhists.  But  if  Buhler  should  be  wrong  in  his  estima- 
tion of  the  time  when  those  codes  of  sacred  laws  were 
composed,  and  if  they  should  turn  out  to  be  younger  than 
the  rise  of  Buddhism,  they  certainly  cannot  be  so  by  many 
centuries.  Even  in  that  case,  which  is  not  a  probable  one, 
those  lawgivers  are  not  likely  to  have  largely  borrowed 
from  the  Buddhists  whom  the  Brdhmans  at  that  time  must 
have  despised  as  false  pretenders  of  a  recent  origin.  They 
would  certainly  not  have  regarded  laws  as  sacred  which  were 
evidently  appropriated  from  heretics.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Buddhists  had  no  reason  not  to  borrow  from  the  Brdh- 
mans, because  they  greatly  respected  the  latter  for  the 
sake  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  superiority.  Hence 
the  C^ainas  and  Buddhists  use  the  word  Brahmawa  as  an 
honorific  title,  applying  it  even  to  persons  who  did  not 
belong  to  tlie  caste  of  Brikhmans. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  monastical  order  of  the 
6^ainas  and  Buddhists  though  copied  from  the  Brihmans 
were  chiefly  and  originally  intended  for  Kshatriyas.  Buddha 
addressed  himself  in  the  first  line  to  noble  and  rich  men, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor   Oldenberg*.     For 


'  SACred  Laws  of  the  Xiyts,  port  i,  introduction,  p.  xliii. 

•  L,  c.  p.  xxii.  '  L.  c  p.  xlix. 

*  Buddha,  jtein  Leben,  &c.,  p.  157  teq. 
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Buddha,  in  his  first  sermon  at  Benares,  speaks  of  his  reli- 
gion as  that  yass'  atthAya  kulaputtd  sammad  cva 
agSrasmd  anag&riyam  pabba^anti:  for  the  sake  of 
which  sons  of  noble  families  leave  the  house  and  enter  the 
state  of  housclessness*.  That  the  Cainas  too  gave  the 
Kshatriyas  the  preference  over  the  Brdhmans  is  proved  by 
that  curious  legend  about  the  transfer  of  the  embryo  of 
MahAvira  from  the  womb  of  the  Brahma«i  Dev&nandd  to 
that  of  the  Kshatriyani  Trtjali,  it  being  alleged  that  a 
Br^ma//i  or  another  woman  of  low  family  was  not  worthy 
to  give  birth  to  a  Tirthakara*. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that  Brahmanic  ascetics 
did  not  regard  fellow-ascetics  of  other  castes  as  quite  their 
equals,  though  they  were  just  as  ortliodox  as  themselves. 
For  in  later  times  the  opinion  prevailed  that  only  Br^h- 
mans  were  entitled  to  enter  the  fourth  A^ama,  and  as  a 


'  MaMvsg(;x  I.  6,  11. 

*  This  legmil  is  rejected  as  absurd  by  the  Digambanu,  but  tbo  .SvrtSmbaru 
ftauncbly  ophalil  its  trutb.  As  it  is  fouod  ia  the  XHxkfigt,  the  Kalpa  SOUk, 
and  many  oihcr  books,  it  cBonot  be  donbted  thmt  it  is  very  old.  However,  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  for  what  reaioo  so  abtnid  a  legend  couUl  bave  been  in\'ented 
and  have  gaioed  curreocy.  Yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  oBier  my  optnioa  oq  this 
dark  poinL  I  assume  that  Siddharlba  had  two  wives,  the  Brahmtuil  Dcrinsjidi. 
the  real  mother  of  MahAvIra,  and  the  Ksbatriyfi^t  TritalA ;  for  the  oajne  of 
the  alleged  husband  of  the  former,  viz.  ^ishabhadatta,  cannot  be  very  old,  be- 
cause iu  PrSbrit  form  would  in  that  aue  probably  be  Uaabhadiniia  instead  of 
Usabhadatta.  Besides,  Ibe  name  is  sitcb  at  could  be  given  to  a  (?aina  only, 
not  to  a  Brihman.  I  therefore  make  no  doubt  that  J?ishabh.-idntta  bos  been 
invented  by  the  Gainas  in  order  to  provide  Dcvananda  with  another  husband. 
Now  Siddh^ha  wa>  connected  with  persocu  of  high  rank  and  great  inOnenoe 
through  bit  marriage  with  Tnutli.  It  was,  therefore,  probably  thought  mon 
pro6tabIe  to  give  out  that  Mobivtra  was  the  soo.  and  not  merely  the  step-soo 
of  Triialfi,  for  this  reason,  that  be  should  be  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  her 
relations.  This  story  could  all  the  more  easily  have  gained  credence  as 
Mahivlra's  parents  were  dead  many  years  when  he  canie  forward  as  a  prophet. 
But  as  the  teal  state  of  things  could  oot  totally  have  been  erased  from  the 
memory  of  the  people,  the  story  of  Ibe  transfer  of  the  embryo&  was  invented. 
The  latter  idea  was  not  an  original  conception  of  the  Gainas,  but  it  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Purinic  story  of  the  transfer  of  the  embryo  of  Krishxa 
^om  the  womb  of  Devakl  to  that  of  Kohinl.  The  wor&hip  of  Kr/shNS  seems  to 
have  been  popular  during  the  fnt  centuries  of  the  developmctit  of  the  <7aifu 
creed  ;  for  the  Gainas  ha'e  rtprodtced  the  whole  history  of  Kn'uhna,  with 
small  alterations,  in  relating  the  life  of  the  twenly-»ccond  Ttdbakani,  Arisbot- 
Dcmi,  who  was  a  famous  Yadava. 
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proof  for  this  theory  a  verse  of  Manu,  VI,  97,  as  Professor 
Buhlcr  informs  me,  was  quoted.  But  not  all  commentators 
drew  the  same  inference  from  that  verse.  Leaving  aside 
this  controverted  point,  it  certainly  became,  in  later  times, 
the  custom  that  a  Brahman,  as  a  nile,  passed  through  four, 
a  nobleman  through  three,  a  citizen  through  two,  a  5ikdra 
through  one  of  the  four  Ayramas^ 

From  all  this  it  becomes  probable  that  tlic  non-Brahma- 
nic  ascetics  even  in  early  times  were  regarded  as  an  order 
separate  and  distinguished  from  the  Brahmanic  ascetics. 
Wc  can  understand  that  this  position  of  non-Brahmanic 
ascetics  led  to  the  formation  of  sects  inclining  to  dissent. 
That  the  untrue  ascetics  had  such  an  origin,  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  remark  of  Vasish/^a.  It  is  known  that  the 
performance  of  religious  ceremonies  was  discontinued  by 
the  ascetics,  but  some  went  beyond  tliis  and  discontinued 
the  recitation  of  the  Veda.  Against  transgressors  of  this 
kind  VasishMa^  has  the  following  quotation  ;  '  Let  him  dis- 
continue the  performance  of  all  religious  ceremonies,  but 
let  him  never  discontinue  the  recitation  of  the  Veda.  By 
neglecting  the  Veda,  he  becomes  a  .Sudraj  therefore  he 
shall  not  neglect  it.'  An  inhibition  pronounced  so  em- 
phatically presupposes  the  real  occurrence  of  the  practices 
forbidden.  If  therefore  some  ascetics  already  had  ceased 
to  recite  the  Veda,  we  may  conclude  that  others  began  to 
disregard  it  as  revelation  and  the  highest  authority.  That 
those  who  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  inferior  ascetics,  the 
non-Brahmanic  ascetics,  were  most  likely  to  make  this  step, 
is  easy  to  imagine.  Wc  see  thus  that  the  germs  of  dissent- 
ing sects  like  those  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  6^ainas  were 
contained  in  the  institute  of  the  fourth  Axrama,  and  that 
the  latter  was  the  model  of  the  heretical  sects;  therefore 
Buddhism  and  6^ainism  must  be  regarded  as  religions  de- 
veloped out  of  Brahmanism  not  by  a  sudden  reformation, 
but  prepared  by  a  religious  movement  going  on  for  a  long 
time. 


'  Max  MiiUer.  The  Hibbert  Lechtres,  p.  343. 
'  Chapter  x,  4.  Biihter  s  traQslBtion. 
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\Vc  have  seen  that  neither  the  <!7ama  legends  about  their 
last  proplict,  nor  the  ascetic  life  ordained  for  6'aina  monks, 
nor  any  other  religious  practices  adhered  to  by  the  faithful, 
warrant  our  assuming  that  the  6^aina  sect  has  developed, 
in  one  way  or  otlier,  out  of  the  BuddhistJcat  church.  It 
remains  for  me  to  show  that  the  difference  of  both  creeds 
as  regards  the  principal  tenets  is  such  as  not  to  admit  a 
common  origin.  Whatever  Buddha  may  have  taught  and 
thought  about  the  state  of  Nirvawa,  whether  he  went  the 
length  to  identify  it  with  absolute  non-existence,  or  imagined 
it  to  be  a  sort  of  existence  different  from  all  wc  know  or 
can  conceive,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  and  a  striking  feature  of 
Buddha*s  philosophy,  that  he  combated  the  Brahmanic 
theory  of  (he  Atman,  as  being  tlie  absolute  and  permanent 
soul,  according  to  tlie  pantheist  as  well  as  the  monadic 
point  of  view.  But  the  6'ainas  fully  concur  in  the  Brahmanic 
theory  of  the  Atman.  with  only  this  difference,  that  they  as- 
cribe to  the  Atmans  a  limited  space,  while  the  BrShmans  of 
the  Sarikhya,  NyAya,  and  Vai  jeshika  schools  contend  that  the 
Atmans  are  co-cxtensive  with  the  universe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Buddliistical  theory  of  the  five  Skandhas  with  their 
numerous  subdivisions  have  no  counterpart  in  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  Crainas.  A  characteristic  dogma  of  the  6^ainas 
which  pervades  their  whole  philosophical  system  and  code 
of  morals,  is  the  hylozoistic  theory  that  not  only  animals 
and  plants,  but  also  the  smallest  particles  of  the  elements, 
earth,  fire,  water,  and  wind,  are  endowed  with  souls  (^Iva). 
No  such  dogma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  contained  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Buddhists.  To  Indian  philosophers  the 
various  degrees  of  knowledge  up  to  omniscience  are 
matters  of  great  moment.  The  G^ainas  have  a  theory  of 
their  own  on  this  head,  and  a  tcrminolc^y  which  differs 
from  that  of  the  Brahmanic  philosophers  and  of  the  Bud« 
dhisK  Right  knowledge,  they  say,  is  fivefold:  (i)  mati, 
r^ht  perception  ;  ( 2)  j  r  u  t  a,  clear  knowledge  based  on  raa t  i ; 
(3}  avadhi,  a  sort  of  supernatural  knowledge;  {4)  manaA- 
pary^ya,  clear  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  others;  (5) 
kevala,  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge,  consisting  in 
omniscience.    This  psychological  theory  is  a  fundamental 
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one  of  the  Cainas,  as  it  is  always  before  the  mind  of  the 
autliors  of  the  sacred  books  uhcn  describing  the  spiritual 
career  of  the  saints.  But  we  search  in  vain  for  something 
analogous  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  We  could  multiply 
the  instances  of  dilTerence  between  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  both  sects,  but  we  abstain  from  it,  fearing  to  tire  the 
reader's  patience  with  an  enumeration  of  all  such  cases. 
Such  tenets  as  the  Cainas  share  with  the  Buddhists,  both 
sects  have  in  common  with  tlie  Brahmanic  philosophers,  e.  g. 
the  belief  in  the  regeneration  of  souls,  the  theory  of  the 
Karman,  or  merit  and  demerit  resulting  from  former  actions, 
which  must  take  effect  in  this  or  another  birth,  the  belief 
tliat  by  perfect  knowledge  and  good  conduct  man  can  avoid 
the  necessity  of  being  born  again  and  again,  &c.  Even  the 
theory  that  from  time  immemorial  prophets  (Buddhas  or 
Tirthakaras)  have  proclaimed  the  same  dogmas  and  re- 
newed the  sinking  faith,  has  its  Brahmanic  counterpart  in 
the  Avataras  of  Vish«u.  Besides,  such  a  theory  is  a 
necessary  consequence  both  of  the  Buddhistical  and  Caina 
creed.  For  what  Buddha  or  Mahdvira  had  revealed  was, 
of  course,  regarded  by  the  followers  of  either  as  truth  and 
the  only  truth ;  this  truth  must  have  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  like  the  Veda  of  the  I5rihmans ;  but 
could  the  truth  have  remained  unknown  during  the  infinite 
space  of  time  elapsed  before  the  appearance  of  the  prophet  ? 
No,  would  answer  the  pious  believer  in  Buddhism  or 
^ainism,  that  was  impossible ;  but  the  true  faith  was  re- 
vealed in  different  periods  by  numberless  proplicts,  and  so 
it  will  be  in  the  time  to  come.  The  tJieory  of  former 
prophets  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
both  religions;  besides,  it  was  not  wholly  unfounded  on 
facts,  at  least  as  regards  the  Cainas.  For  the  Niigranthas 
are  ne\'er  spoken  of  in  the  Buddhist  writings  as  a  newly 
risen  sect,  nor  Ndtaputta  as  their  founder.  Accordingly  the 
Nirgranthas  were  probably  an  old  sect  at  the  time  of 
Buddha,  and  Nitaputta  only  the  reformer  of  the  (7aina 
church,  which  may  have  been  founded  by  the  twcnty-tlurd 
Tirthakara,  Pirjva.  But  what  seems  astonishing  is  the 
fact  that  the  6^aLnas  and  Bauddhas  have  hit  on  nearly  the 
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same  number  of  prophets  believed  to  have  risen  since  the 
creation  of  the  present  order  of  things,  the  former  worship- 
ping twenty-four  Tirthakaras,  the  latter  twenty-five  Bud- 
dhas.  T  do  not  deny  that  in  developing  this  theory  one  sect 
was  influenced  by  the  other ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
cannot  be  made  out  which  of  the  two  sects  first  invented, 
or  borrowed  from  the  Br4hmans,  this  theory.  For  if  the 
twenty-five  Ruddhas  were  worshipped  by  the  Buddhists 
of  the  first  centuries  after  the  Nir\'a//a,  the  belief  in 
twenty-four  Tirthakaras  is  equally  old,  as  it  is  common 
to  the  Digambaras  and  5vctambaras,  who  separated  pro- 
bably in  the  second  century  after  the  Nir\'4//a.  However 
Ihe  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  Buddhists  or 
the  6^ainas  originally  invented  the  theory  of  the  succes- 
sion of  prophets,  matters  little ;  it  cannot  influence  the 
result  to  which  the  previous  discussion  has  led  us,  viz.  (i) 
that  (7ainism  had  an  origin  independent  from  Buddhism, 
that  it  had  a  dex'elopment  of  its  own.  and  did  not  largely 
borrow  from  the  rival  sect;  (i)  that  both  (7ainism  and 
Buddhism  owed  to  the  Brdhmans,  especially  the  Sawnyd- 
sins,  the  groundwork  of  their  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
cosmogony. 

Our  discussion  has  as  yet  been  conducted  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  tradition  of  the  Gz'mas  as  contained  in  their 
sacred  books  may  on  the  whole  be  credited.  But  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  this  tradition  has  been  called  into  question  by  a 
scholar  of  wide  views  and  cautious  judgment.  Mr.  Earth,  in 
the  Revue  dc  I'Histoirc  des  Religions,  vol.  iii,  p.  90,  admits 
that  an  historical  personage  is  hidden  under  N^taputta,  but 
he  doubts  that  valid  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  (7ainas  which,  avowedly,  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  or  nearly  a 
thousand  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  sect  For,  in 
his  opinion, '  the  self-conscient  and  continuous  existence  of 
the  sect  since  that  remote  epochs  i.  e.  the  direct  tradition  of 
peculiar  doctrines  and  records,  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated. During  many  ccnttirics,'  he  .says,  *  the  6^ainas  had 
not  become  distinct  from  the  numerous  groups  of  ascetics 
who  could   not   boast   of   more  than  an  obscure  floating 
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existence'  The  tradition  of  the  G^ainas  appears  to  Mr.  Barth 
to  have  been  formed  of  vague  recollections  in  imitation  of 
the  Buddhist  tradition. 

Mr.  Barth  seems  to  base  his  theory  on  the  assumption 
tliat  the  (7ainas  must  have  been  careless  in  handing  down 
their  sacred  lore,  since  they  formed,  for  many  centuries,  but 
a  small  and  unimportant  sect.  I  cannot  see  the  force  of 
this  argument  of  Mr.  Barth 's.  Is  it  more  likely  that  a  sect 
of  which  the  not  very  numerous  followers  are  scattered  over 
a  large  country,  or  a  church  which  has  to  satisfy  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  a  great  multitude,  will  better  preserve  its 
original  tenets  and  traditions?  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
this  question  on  a  priori  grounds.  The  Jews  and  the 
Parsis  may  be  adduced  as  instances  in  favour  of  the  former 
view,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  one  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  rely  on  such  generalities 
in  order  to  decide  the  question  at  issue  with  regard  to  the 
(7ainas,  for  they  were  so  far  from  having  only  dim  notions 
of  their  own  doctrines  that  they  pronounced  as  founders 
of  schisms  those  who  differed  from  the  great  bulk  of  the 
faithful  in  comparatively  unimportant  details  of  belief.  This 
fact  is  proved  by  the  tradition  about  the  seven  sects  of  the 
*9vctftmbaras  made  known  by  Dr.  Leumann'.  The  Digam- 
baras  a!so,  who  separated  from  the  5vetAmbaras  probably 
in  the  second  or  third  century  after  the  Nirviwa,  differ  from 
their  rivals  but  little  with  regard  to  philosophical  tenets ;  yet 
they  were  nevertheless  stigmatised  by  the  latter  as  heretics 
on  account  of  their  rules  of  conduct.  All  these  facts  show 
that  the  Crainas,  even  previous  to  the  redaction  of  their 
sacred  books,  had  not  a  confused  and  undefined  creed,  wliich 
would  have  been  liable  to  become  altered  and  defiled  by 
doctrines  adopted  from  widely  different  religions,  but  one 
in  which  even  the  minutest  details  of  belief  were  fixed. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
(Jainas  can  also  be  proved  of  their  historical  traditions. 
For  the  detailed  lists  of  teachers  handed  down  in  the 
several  Ga^i//as*,  and  those  incorporated  in  their  sacred 
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books,  show  that  the  Gainas  did  possess  an  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  church.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  list  of  teachers  may 
be  invented,  or  an  incomplete  one  filled  up  or  made  pakka, 
as  the  Hindus  would  say;  the  necessity  of  proving  itself  to 
be  legitimately  descended  from  a  recognised  authority  may 
induce  a  sect  to  invent  the  names  of  a  line  of  teachers. 
But  what  could  have  caused  the  6^ainas  to  fabricate 
such  a  detailed  list  of  teachers,  6^a/fas,  and  5akhds  as 
that  in  the  Kalpa  Sfitra?  Of  most  of  the  details  the 
Cainas  of  later  times  knew  nothing  beyond  what  they 
found  in  the  Kalpa  SOtra  itself, — and  that  is  unfortunately 
very  little, — nor  did  they  pretend  to  anything  more.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  short  list  of  Sthaviras,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Kalpa  SCtta,  would  have  been  sufficient ;  the  pre- 
servation of  the  detailed  list,  containing  so  many  bare 
names,  proves  that  they  must  have  had  an  interest  for  tlie 
members  of  the  early  church,  though  the  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  times  and  events  chronicled  in  that  list 
was  lost  after  some  centuries. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  proved  that  the  Gainas, 
even  before  the  redaction  of  their  sacred  books,  possessed 
the  qualities  necessary  for  continuing  their  creed  and  tradi- 
tion, and  preserving  them  from  corruptions  caused  by  large 
borrowings  from  other  religious  systems ;  we  must  also 
show  that  they  did  do  what  they  were  qualified  to  do. 
This  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  age  of  the  extant 
(7aina  literature.  For  if  we  succeed  in  proving  that  the 
(7aina  literature  or  at  least  some  of  its  oldest  works  were 
composed  many  centuries  before  they  were  reduced  to 
writing,  we  shall  have  reduced,  if  not  closed,  the  gap  sepa- 
rating the  prophet  of  the  Cainas  from  their  oldest  records. 

The  redaction  of  the  Caina  canon  or  the  Siddhinta  took 
place,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition,  on  the  council 
of  Valabhi,  under  the  presidency  of  Devarddhi.  The  date  of 
this  event,  980  (or  993)  A.V.,  corresponding  to  454  (or  467) 
A.  D.',  is  incorporated  in  the  Kalpa  Sutra  (§  148).  Devard- 
dhi Gawin,  says  the  tradition,  perceiving  the  Siddhiknta  in 

*  ti  is  possible,  but  not  piobable,  that  the  dale  nf  tbe  redaction  fell  sixty  ytan 
later,  514  (537)  A.  D. ;  sec  Kslpa  S&lra,  iolrodnction,  p.  ty 
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danger  of  becoming  extinct,  caused  it  to  be  wnttcn  in 
books.  Before  that  time  teachers  made  no  use  of  wxitten 
books  when  teaching  the  Siddh^Lnta  to  novices,  but  after 
that  time  they  did  use  books.  The  latter  part  of  this 
statement  is  evidently  true.  For  in  olden  times  books 
were  not  used,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  Brahmans  to 
rely  rather  on  the  memory  than  on  the  MSS.,  and  in  this 
they  were,  almost  without  doubt,  followed  by  the  CPainas 
and  Buddhists.  But  now-a-days  Yatis  use  MSS.  when 
teaching  the  sacred  lore  to  their  novices.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  credit  the  tradition  that  this 
change  in  the  method  of  instruction  was  brought  about  by 
Devarddhi  Gaz/in ;  for  the  event  was  of  too  great  import- 
ance not  to  be  remembered.  To  provide  every  teacher  or 
at  least  every  Upajraya  with  copies  of  the  sacred  books, 
Devarddhi  Ga//in  must  have  issued  a  large  edition  of  the 
Siddhdnta.  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  traditional 
record  that  Devarddhi  caused  tlie  SiddhAnta  to  be  written 
in  books,  for  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  6^aina  monks 
should  never  before  have  attempted  to  write  down  wliat 
they  had  to  commit  to  memory ;  the  Brahmans  also  have 
MSS.  of  their  sacred  books,  though  they  do  not  use  them 
in  handing  down  the  Veda.  These  MSS.  were  intended 
for  private  use,  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  teacher.  I  make 
no  doubt  that  the  same  practice  was  obsers-ed  by  the  (7aina 
monks,  the  more  so  as  they  were  not,  like  the  BrAhmans, 
influenced  by  any  theory  of  their  own  not  to  trust  to  MSS., 
but  were  induced  merely  by  the  force  of  the  prevalent 
custom  to  hand  down  their  sacred  lore  by  word  of  mouth. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  the  sacred  books  of  the  6'ainaswcrc 
originally  written  in  books,  for  the  same  argument  which 
has  been  broug!U  forward  to  prove  that  the  Buddhist 
monks  could  have  had  no  MSS.,  as  they  are  never  men- 
tioned in  their  sacred  books,  in  which  '  every  movable  thing, 
down  to  the  smallest  and  least  important  domestic  utensils, 
is  in  some  way  or  other  referred  to ','  the  same  argument,  I 
say.  holds  good  with  rt^ard  to  the  (7ainas  as  long  as  the 


'  Sacted  IlooliE  of  the  Eut,  voL  xiil,  introductioa.  |i.  xxiiii. 
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monks  led  a  wandering  life ;  but  when  the  monks  were 
settled  in  UpiUrayas  exclusively  belonging  to  themselves, 
they  may  have  kept  there  their  MSS.  as  they  do  now- 
a-days, 

Dcvarddhi's  poaition  relative  to  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  C^ainas  appears  therefore  to  us  in  a  different  light  from 
what  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been.  He  probably 
arranged  the  already  existing  MSS.  in  a  canon,  taking 
down  from  the  mouth  of  learned  theologians  only  such 
works  of  which  MSS.  were  not  available.  Of  this  canon  a 
great  many  copies  were  taken,  in  order  to  furnish  every 
seminary  with  books  which  had  become  necessary  by  the 
newly  introduced  change  in  the  method  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Devarddhi's  edition  of  the  Siddhdnta  is  therefore 
only  a  redaction  of  the  sacred  books  which  existed  before 
his  time  in  nearly  the  same  form.  Any  single  passage  in  a 
sacred  text  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  editor,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Siddh^nta  is  certainly  not  o(  his  making. 
The  text  of  the  sacred  books,  before  the  last  redaction  of 
the  SiddhElnta,  did  not  exist  in  such  a  vague  form  as  it 
would  have  been  liable  to  if  it  were  preserved  only  by  the 
memory  of  the  monks,  but  it  was  checked  by  MSS. 

On  this  premise  we  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  date 
of  the  composition  of  the  sacred  books  of  tlie  ffainas.  Their 
own  dogmatical  theory  that  all  sacred  books  were  revealed 
by  the  first  Tirthakara,  shall  only  be  noticed  to  be  dis- 
missed. We  must  try  to  discover  better  grounds  for  fixing 
the  age  when  the  chief  works  of  the  Siddh&nta  were 
composed. 

As  single  passages  may  have  crept  into  the  text  at  any 
time,  we  can  draw  no  valid  inferences  from  them,  even  if 
they  be  sanctioned  by  Devarddhi's  receiving  them  into  his 
revised  text.  I  attach  therefore  no  great  weight  to  the  lists 
of  barbarous  or  un-Aryan  tribes',  nor  to  the  mention  of 
all  seven  schisms,  the  last  of  which  occurred  584  A.  V.* 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  that  such  details  should  be 

■  Among  the  Utter  Arava  may  <lenole  ihe  Arabs,  as  Weber  ibinki,  or,  ai  I 
prefer  tu  ihink,  ilic  Tamils,  wbosc  laagna^  is  caltol  Aravanui  by  the  Uravidiaili. 

■  Sec  Wcbei,  Indiscbe  Scudico,  XVI,  p.  t^j. 


added  as  a  gloss,  or  be  incoq>oratcd  n'en  in  the  text,  by 
those  who  transmitted  it  either  in  writing  or  in  instructing 
their  pupils.  But  an  argument  of  more  weight  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Siddh^nta  we  find  no  traces  of  Greek  astro- 
nomy. In  fact  the  6'aina  astronomy  is  a  system  of  incre- 
dible absurdity,  which  would  have  been  impossible,  if  its 
author  had  had  the  least  knowledge  of  the  Greek  science. 
As  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  India  about 
the  third  or  fourth  century  A.  D.,  it  follows  that  the  sacred 
books  of  the  6^ainas  were  composed  before  that  time. 

Another  ailment  which  olTcrs  ilaclf  for  fixing  tlie  period  of 
the  composition  of  the  sacred  books,  is  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  at  all  dear 
whether  the  sacred  books  have  been  handed  down  In  that  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  composed,  or  in  tliat  in  which  they 
were  pronouncedjand  transcribed  in  later  generations, accord- 
ing to  the  then  current  idiom,  till  Devarddhi's  edition  put  an 
end  to  the  nuidernising  of  the  language  of  the  sacred  books. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  latter  view  to  be  correct.and  look 
upon  the  absence  of  a  self-consistent  orthography  of  the 
6"aina  VrAkrit  as  the  effect  of  tlie  gradual  change  of  the 
vernacular  language  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  re- 
cited. In  all  MSS.  of  GsAna.  texts,  the  same  word  is  not 
always  spelt  in  tlic  same  way.  The  differences  of  spelling 
refer  chiefly  to  the  retention,  omission,  or  attenuation  of 
single  consonants  between  vowels,  and  the  retention  of  the 
vowels  e,o,  before  two  consonants,  or  their  change  in  i,  u.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  different  spellings  of  a  word  should 
all  correctly  represent  the  pronunciation  of  that  word  at  any 
given  time,  e.g.  bhOta,  bhfiya;  udaga,  udaya,  uaya  ; 
lobha,  loha',  &c. ;  but  probably  we  must  regard  these 
methods  of  spelling  as  historical  spellings,  that  is  to  say,  that 
all  diflTcrcnt  spellings  presented  in  the  MSS.  which  formed  the 
materials  for  Devarddhi's  edition  of  the  Siddhiinta,  were 
looked  upon  as  authentical  and  were  preserved  in  all  later 
copies  of  the  sacred  texts.    If  this  assumption  is  correct,  we 


1  I  do  not  contend  that  no  double  forms  of  any  word  were  contnt  st  any 
time.  Tor  their  must  kaxe  been  a  good  many  double  fonn&,  but  I  doubt  that 
r<early  every  won!  should  have  existed  in  two  ur  three  funns. 
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must  regard  the  most  archaic  spellings  as  representing  the 
pronunciation  at  or  shortly  after  the  epoch  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sacred  books,  and  the  most  modern  one  as  repre- 
senting the  pronunciation  at  or  shortly  before  the  redaction 
of  the  SiddhAnta*.  Now  on  comparing  the  G^arna  PrAkrit 
especially  in  the  oldest  form  attainable  with  the  Pali  on  one 
side,  and  the  PrAkrit  of  Hala,  Setubandha,  &c.  on  the  other, 
it  will  appear  to  approach  more  the  Pali  than  the  later 
Prftkrit.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  chronologically 
also  the  sacred  books  of  the  ^ainas  stand  nearer  those  of 
the  Southern  Buddhists  than  the  works  of  later  Prikrit 
writers. 

But  we  can  fix  the  date  of  the  Gdlna.  literature  between 
still  narrower  limits  by  means  of  the  metres  employed 
in  the  sacred  books.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  first  book 
of  the  A^ardhga  SCitra  and  that  of  the  Sfltrakr/taiiga 
SOtra  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
the  Siddhanta ;  the  style  of  both  works  appears  to  me  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  Now  a  whole 
lesson  of  the  Sdtrakr/tanga  SOtra  is  written  in  the  Vaitiiiya 
metre.  The  same  metre  is  used  in  the  Dhammapadam  and 
other  sacred  books  of  the  Southern  Buddhists.  But  the  Pili 
verses  represent  an  older  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Vaitaliya  than  those  in  the  StltrakmAhga,  as  I  sliall  prove 
in  a  paper  on  the  post-Vedic  metres  soon  to  be  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  Compared 
with  the  common  VaitAllya  verses  of  Sanskrit  literature,  a 
small  number  of  which  occur  already  in  the  Lalita  Vistara, 
the  Vaitaliya  of  the  SOtrakritahga  must  be  considered  to 
represent  an  earlier  form  of  the  metre.  Again,  ancient  PAli 
works  seem  to  contain  no  verses  in  the  AryA  metre;  at  least 
there  is  none  in  the  Dhammapadam,  nor  have  I  found  one 
in  otlier  works.    But  both  the  A>6ArAnga  and  Sfltrakr/tAiiga 


*  It  inigbi  be  Directed  that  archaic  spdltags  uc  due  to  the  infloence  of  the 
knowledge  of  Sai&krit;  but  the  Gainasmurt  always  have  been  w  well  acqoaioled 
wjtb  riikrit  that  they  needed  not  any  help  ftum  the  .Sanskrit  to  dndcrstand 
their  sacred  booki.  On  the  cootntry.  in  their  Sanskrit  MSS.  we  frequently 
meet  with  words  ipelt  like  Prakrit  words.  Besides,  some  spelling!  cannot  be 
explained  as  Sanskritid&ms,  e.g.  dSraga  for  diraya,  the  Sanskrit  prototype 
bciagdaiaka. 


contain  each  a  whole  lecture  in  Aryft  verses  of  a  form  which 
is  decidedly  older  than,  and  probably  the  parent  of  the 
common  AryA.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  younger  parts 
of  the  Siddhdnta,  in  tlic  Brahmanical  literature,  both  in 
Prakrit  and  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  the  works  of  the  Northern 
Buddhists,  e.g.  the  Lalita  Viatara,  &c.  The  form  of  the 
TrishAibh  metre  in  ancient  (/aina  works  is  younger  than 
that  in  the  Pali  literature  and  older  than  that  in  the 
Lalita  Vifltara.  Finally  the  great  variety  of  artificial 
metres  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  G^th^  in  the 
Lalita  Vistara,  &c.,  is  composed  and  which  are  wanting 
in  the  6'aina  Siddhdnta,  seems  to  prove  that  the  literary- 
taste  of  the  Cainas  was  fixed  before  the  composition  of 
the  latter  works.  From  all  these  facts  wc  must  conclude 
that  the  chronological  position  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
6-*aina  literature  is  intermediate  between  the  Piili  literature 
and  the  composition  of  the  Lalita  Vistara.  Now  the  P4li 
Pi/akas  were  written  in  books  in  the  time  of  Va/Ai  Gdmawi, 
who  began  to  reign  88  B.C.  But  theywere  in  existence  already 
some  centuries  before  that  time.  Professor  Max  Miiller 
sums  up  his  discussion  on  that  point  by  saying :  *  We  must 
be  satisfied  therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  at  present  with 
fixing  the  date,  and  the  latest  date,  of  a  Buddhist  canon  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Council,  377  B.  C.^'  Additions  and 
alterations  may  have  been  made  in  tlic  sacred  texts  after 
that  time;  but  as  our  argument  is  not  based  on  a  single 
pas-sage,  or  even  a  part  of  the  Dhammapada,  but  on  the 
metrical  laws  of  a  variety  of  metres  in  this  and  other  P41i 
books,  the  admission  of  alterations  and  additions  in  these 
books  will  not  materially  influence  our  conclusion,  viz.  that 
the  whole  of  the  6^aina  Siddh^nta  was  composed  after  the 
fourth  centur}'  B.  C. 

We  have  seen  that  the  oldest  works  in  the  Caina  canon 
are  older  tlian  the  Gith^s  in  the  Lalita  Vistara.  As  this 
work  is  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Chinese  6^  A.  D., 
we  must  place  the  origin  of  the  extant  (?aina  literature 
before  the  bt^nning  of  our  era.     If  we  may  judge  about 


'  Sacred  Books  of  the  EA:»t,  roL  x,  p.  xxidi. 
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the  distance  in  time  of  the  questionable  date  from  cither 
limit  by  the  greater  or  less  resemblance  of  the  oldest 
6'aina  works  in  verse  with  such  of  the  Southern  and  North- 
em  Buddhists  as  regards  metrical  or  stylistic  peculiarities, 
we  should  [jiace  the  beginning  of  the  G'aina  literature 
nearer  the  time  of  the  Pili  literature,  rather  than  that  of 
the  Northern  Ituddhists.  This  result  agrees  pretty  well 
with  a  tradition  of  the  ^vetdnibaras.  For  they  say'  that 
after  the  twelve  years'  famine,  while  Bhadrabdhu  was  the 
head  of  the  church,  the  Arigas  were  brought  together  by 
the  Sahgha  of  PA/aliputra.  Now  Bhadrab&hu's  death  is 
placed  170  A.  V.  by  the  .Vvctanibaras,  and  162  A.  V.  by  the 
Digambaras;  he  lived  therefore,  according  to  the  former, 
under  A'andragupta,  who  is  said  to  have  ascended  the 
throne  155  A.V.  Professor  Max  Miillcr  assigns  to  A'andra- 
gupta  the  dates  315-291  B.C.;  Westergaard  prefers  320  B.C. 
as  a  more  likely  date  for  ATandragupta,  and  so  does  Kern*. 
However  tliis  difference  matters  little :  the  date  of  tlie  collec- 
tion or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  composition  of  the  f7aina 
canon  would  fall  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  tliird  century  B.C.  It  is  worth  noticing, 
that  according  to  the  above-cited  tradition,  the  Sangha  of 
Pa/aliputra  collected  the  eleven  Aiigas  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Bhadrabdhu.  As  the  latter  is  claimed  by  the 
Digambaras  for  one  of  their  teachers,  and  as  the  .V vetSmbaras, 
though  doing  the  samc,still  continue  the  list  of  Sthaviras  from 
Sambhdtavj^ya,  Bhadrabahu's  fellow  Sthavira,  not  from 
BhadrabShu  himself,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  Ah;jas, 
brought  together  by  the  Sahgha  of  PA/aliputra,  formed  the 
canon  of  the  i^Vetiimbaras  only,  not  that  of  the  whole  6'aina 
church.  In  that  case  we  should  not  go  wrong  in  placing  the 
date  of  the  canon  somewhat  later,  under  the  patriarchate  of 
Sthtllabhadra,  i.  e.  in  the  first  part  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

If  the  result  of  our  preceding  inquiry  deserves  credit — 
and  I  sec  no  counter  ar^mcnts  entitling  us  to  mistrust  our 
conclusion — the  origin  of  the  extant  6'aina  literature  cannot 
be  placed  earher  than  about  300  B.C.,  or  two  centuries  after 

'  Parvisb/a  ran'Ui  IX,  .'if  vqq. 

*  Gcsckiedenis  van  het  BuddUsme  in  Indie^  U.  p-  a6ti  note. 


the  origin  of  the  sect.  But  we  are  not  from  this  fact 
obliged  to  assume  that  the  G"ainas  in  the  time  intermediate 
between  their  last  prophet  and  the  composition  of  their 
canon  had  to  rely  on  nothing  more  solid  than  a  religious 
and  legendary  tradition,  never  brought  into  a  fixed  form. 
In  that  case,  Mr.  IJarth's  objections  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Caina  tradition  would,  it  is  true,  not  be  without 
ground.  However,  we  are  told  by  the  5vetAmbaras,  as  well 
as  the  Digambaras,  that  besides  the  Ahgas,  there  existed 
other  and  probably  older  works,  called  PQrvas,  of  which 
there  were  originally  fourteen.  The  knowledge  of  these 
PQrvas  was  gradually  lost,  till  at  last  it  became  totally 
extinct.  The;  tradition  of  the  .VvetAmbaras  about  the  four- 
teen Piirvas  is  this :  the  fourteen  PArvas  had  been  in- 
corporated in  the  twelfth  Anga,  the  DWsh/ivida,  which 
was  lost  before  looo  a.v.  But  a  detailed  table  of  con- 
tents of  it,  and  consequently  of  the  PCirvas,  has  survived 
in  the  fourth  Anga,  the  SaniavAyAnga,  and  in  the  Nandl 
SiJtra'.  Whether  the  Purvas,  contained  in  the  Dr/sh/i- 
v&da,  were  the  original  ones,  or,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
only  abstracts  of  them,  we  cannot  decide;  at  all  events 
there  has  been  a  more  detailed  tradition  about  what  they 
contained. 

Now  we  should  as  a  rule  be  careful  in  crediting  any 
tradition  about  some  lost  book  or  books  of  great  antiquity, 
because  such  a  tradition  is  frequently  invented  by  an 
author  to  furnish  bis  doctrines  with  an  authority  from 
which  they  may  be  derived.  But  in  our  case,  there  are  no 
grounds  for  suspecting  the  correctness  of  so  general  and 
old  a  tradition  as  that  about  the  Pilrvas.  For  the  Angas  do 
not  derive  their  authority  from  the  I*Clrvas,  but  are  believed 
to  be  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  world.  As  a  fraud, 
the  tradition  about  the  Pflrvas  would  therefore  be  unin- 
telligible ;  but  accepted  as  truth,  it  well  falls  in  with  our 
views  about  the  development  of  the  Caina  literature. 
The  name  itself  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  Pflrvas  were 
superseded    by  a    new    canon,   for  p^lrva  means  former. 


I 


'  See  Wcbcr,  lnUucbe  Studien,  XVI,  p.  j^l  Bcqq. 
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earlier^;  and  it  is  assuredly  not  by  accident  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Uie  Pflrvas  is  said  to  have  commenced  to  fade  away 
at  the  same  time  when  the  Angas  were  collected  by  the 
Sahgha  of  P^/aliputra.  For  after  Bhadrabdhu,  only  ten 
out  of  the  fourteen  Pflrvas  were  known. 

This  then  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  wc  can  place 
on  the  tradition  about  the  fourteen  POrvas,  that  they  were 
the  oldest  sacred  books,  which  however  were  superseded  by 
a  new  canon.  Rut  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
the  old  canon  and  the  composition  of  a  new  one,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture,  and  only  as  such  I  shall  give  my  opinion. 
We  know  that  tlie  DWsh/ivida,  which  included  the  fourteen 
Pilrvas,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  dri*sh/is  or  philosophical 
opinions  of  the  G"ainas  and  other  sects.  It  may  be  thence 
inferred  that  the  Pilrvas  related  controversies  held  between 
Mah&vira  and  rival  teachers.  The  title  prav^da,  which  is 
added  to  the  name  of  each  POrva,  seems  to  affirm  this  view. 
Besides,  if  Mah^vira  was  not  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  but 
as  I  have  tried  to  prove,  the  reformer  of  an  old  one,  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  should  vigorously  have  combated  tlie 
opinions  of  his  opponents,  and  defended  thuse  he  had 
accepted  or  improved.  The  founder  of  a  religion  has  to 
establish  his  own  system,  he  is  not  so  much  in  danger  to 
become  a  mere  controversialist  as  a  reformer.  Now  if  the 
discourses  of  Mahdvlra,  remembered  and  handed  down  by 
his  disciples,  were  chiefly  controversies,  they  must  have  lost 
their  interest  when  the  opponents  of  Mahdvira  had  died  and 
the  sects  headed  by  them  had  become  extinct.  Could  such 
contentions  about  philosophical  questions  which  were  no 
more  of  any  practical  importance,  and  bickerings  of  divines 
all  but  forgotten,  though  these  things  were  of  paramount 
interest  to  the  contemporary  world,  serve  as  a  canon  for 
later  generations  who  lived  in  thoroughly  changed  circum- 
stances ?     The  want  of  a  canon  suiting  the  condition  of  the 


*  The  Gainu  explain  the  mruiitig  of  the  word  pdrva  io  (he  IbUowing  way. 
TbeTlrtbiLkani  himself  taught  Uie  POnas  to  his  disciples,  the  GoMadharmt.  The 
Cia^adhanis  then  cumpOicd  the  Aogaa.  There  ii  evidcutly  Mttne  truth  lu  this 
tiadttion.  u  it  doesnot  agree  with  the  dogma  of  the  A6gu,  being  uugbt  already 
by  the  fiisl  Ttrthakara.    See  Weber,  Indische  Studicn,  XVI.  p.  355. 
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community  must  have  made  itself  fe!t,  and  it  led,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  composition  of  a  new  canon  and  the  neglect 
of  the  old  one. 

Professor  A.  Weber'  assigns  as  the  probable  cause  of 
the  Dr/sh/ivAda  being  lost,  that  the  development  of  the 
5vetambara  sect  had  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  diversity 
of  its  tenets  from  those  embodied  in  that  book  became  too 
visible  to  be  passed  over.  Therefore  the  Drishrivada,  which 
contained  the  POr\'as.  felt  into  neglect.  I  cannot  concur  ia 
Professor  Weber's  opinion,  seeing  that  the  Digambaras  also 
have  lost  the  Pilrvas,  and  the  Aiigas  to  boot-  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  development  of  (7ainism  during  the 
two  first  centuries  after  the  NirvSwa  should  have  gone  on 
at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  its  two  principal  sects  should  have 
been  brought  to  the  necessity  of  discarding  their  old  canon. 
For,  as  stated  above,  after  the  splitting  of  the  church  in 
these  two  sects  the  philosophical  system  of  the  6'ainas 
remained  stationary,  since  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  both 
sects.  As  regards  ethics,  both  sects,  it  is  true,  differ  more. 
But  as  the  extant  canon  of  the  5vct&mbaras  is  not  falling 
into  neglect,  though  many  practices  enjoined  in  it  have  long 
since  been  abandoned,  it  is  not  more  probable  that  they 
should  have  been  more  sensible  on  the  same  score  at  the 
time  when  the  Plirvas  formed  their  canon.  Besides,  some 
of  the  Pflpr'as  are  said  to  have  continued  to  be  extant  long 
after  the  time  which  we  have  assigned  for  the  formation  of 
the  new  canon.  At  last  they  disappeared,  not  by  an 
intentional  neglect,  I  presume,  but  because  the  new  canon 
set  into  clearer  light  the  G^aina  doctrines,  and  put  them 
for>vard  more  systematically  than  had  been  done  in  the 
controversial  literature  of  the  Pilrvas. 

Our  discussion,  which  we  here  close,  has,  I  hope,  proved 
that  the  development  of  the  G^aina  church  has  not  been,  at 
any  time,  violently  interrupted  by  some  very  extraordinary 
events;  that  we  can  follow  this  development  from  its  true 
beginning  through  its  different  stages,  and  that  Gainism 
is  as  much  independent  from  other  sects,  especially  from 


'  ludiscbe  Studieo,  XVI,  p.  348. 
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Buddhism,  as  can  be  expected  from  any  sect.  We  must 
leave  to  future  researches  to  work  out  the  details,  but  I 
hope  to  have  removed  the  doubts,  entertained  by  some 
scholars,  about  the  independence  of  the  Calm  religion  and 
the  value  of  its  sacred  books  as  trustworthy  documents  for 
the  elucidation  of  its  early  history. 


It  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  two 
works  which  have  been  translated  in  this  book. 

The  A^ir^i'iga  Stttra,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
S4mAyika',  is  the  first  of  the  eleven  Arigas.  It  treats  of 
tlie  4X-ara,  or  conduct,  which  falb  under  the  last  of  the  four 
heads,  or  anuyogas,  into  which  the  sacred  lore  is  divided, 
viz.  DharmakathA,  Gawita,  Dravya,  and  A'arai/akarawa. 
The  Aklrihga  SOtra  contains  two  books,  or  Srutaskandhas, 
very  different  from  each  other  in  style  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
second  book  being  called  A'CilAs,  or  appendices,  it  follows 
that  only  the  first  book  is  really  old.  That  it  was  consi- 
dered so  even  in  later  times,  is  apparent  from  a  remark  of 
Sil^nka,  who  wrote  the  commentary,  which  is  tlie  oldest  one 
extant*.  For  speaking  of  the  mahgala  or  auspicious  sen- 
tence which,  according  to  a  current  theory,  must  occur  at 
the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  each  work, 
5ilahka  points  out  as  such  the  first  sentence  of  tlie  first 
lesson  of  the  first  lecture,  the  first  sentence  of  the  fifth 
lesson  of  the  fifth  lecture,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
verse  in  the  fourth  lesson  of  the  eighth  lecture  of  the  first 
book.  Tt  is  evident  that  he  regarded  the  A^^.lrAnga  Sfltra 
as  ending  with  the  last-named  passage,  which  is  the  last  but 
one  of  the  first  book. 

The  first  book,  then,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  A^An'ihga 
SCltra ;  it  is  probably  the  old  AytdrAdga  SOtra  itself  to  which 
other  treatises  have  been  added.     For  it  is  complete  In 


'  See  Professor  Weber's  remarks  on  the  possible  beariDg  of  thu  nunc  io  ili« 
trettue  I  had  so  often  occaiioo  to  quote,  p.  m  se^q. 

'  It  w»  not,  however,  the  6r^  commeotary.  for  5flfiAka  mentions  one  by 
Caadliahuttu. 


itself;  it  describes  in  rather  enigmatical  laiigfuage  the  pro- 
gress of  the  faithful  towards  the  highest  perfection.  The 
last  lecture,  a  sort  of  popular  ballad  on  the  glorious  suffer- 
ing of  the  prophet,  was  perhaps  added  in  later  times,  but 
as  it  stands  now  it  serves  well  to  illustrate  and  to  set  a  high 
example  of  the  true  ascetic's  life.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  is  in  prose  of  the  most  bewildering  kind.  Fre- 
quently we  meet  with  fragments  only  of  sentences,  or  with 
sentences  which  it  is  impossible  to  construe.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  style  of  the  Brahmanical  SOtras;  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  in  the  last-named  works  the  single 
aphorisms  are  the  necessary'  links  in  the  logical  concatena- 
tion  of  ideas,  while  in  our  book  the  single  sentences  or  parts 
of  sentences  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  one  another 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  illustration  of  an  idea.  They  do 
not  read  like  a  logical  discussion,  but  like  a  sermon  made 
up  by  quotations  from  some  then  well-known  sacred  books. 
In  fact  the  fragments  of  verses  and  whole  verses  which  are 
liberally  interspersed  in  the  prose  text  go  far  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  my  conjecture  ;  for  many  of  these  'disjecta 
membra'  are  very  similar  to  verses  or  P^das  of  verses 
occurring  in  the  Sutrakr/tSnga,  UttarAdhyayana,  and 
Da^avaikdlika  Sfltras.  They  must  therefore  be  taken  as 
allusions  to  standard  authorities.  The  same  must  be 
assumed  of  at  least  some  prose  sentences,  especially  tliose 
which  are  incomplete  in  themselves.  Other  passages  again 
seem  to  be  added  to  those  quotations  in  order  to  explain 
or  to  complete  tliem.  I  shall  give  a  few  specimens.  I,  4, 
1,  3  we  read,  aho  ya  rio  ^atam4«S  dhlre;  this  is  a 
Pdda  of  a  Trish/Ubh,  and  accordingly  a  quotation.  The 
words  which  follow,  sayd  Sgayapannawe,  explain  the 
meaning  of  that  quotation,  aho  ya  r&o  ^  sayA^  ^ata- 
mJL«e  dhire  =  AgayapannfL//e.  The  text  continues 
pamattc  bahiya  p&sa.  This  is  probably  a  P^da  of  a 
6'Ioka;  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  appamatte  sayA 
parakkamc^^d,  is  the  moral  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  We  should  therefore  translate  :  '  Day  and 
night  exerting  himself  and  steadfast,'  i.  e.  always  having 
ready  wisdom.     '  Look,  the  careless  stand  outside,'  (there- 
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fore)  being  careful  he  should  always  exert  himself.  The 
commentator  however  does  not  separate  the  quotations 
from  the  glosses,  but  takes  all  these  passages  as  parts  of 
one  sentence,  which  he  interprets  in  the  way  that  it  has 
been  rendered  in  the  text  of  my  translation,  p.  37. 

In  this  as  in  many  other  cases  I  have  preferred  to  give  in 
my  translation  the  meaning  which  5ildnka  has  given  in  his 
commentary.  For  it  is  somcttnics  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  the  quotations  from  the  remaining  text.  I  have 
never  dared  to  do  so  when  they  could  not  be  proved  to  be 
parts  of  verses.  I  had  therefore  to  leave  unnoticed  all  such 
passages  which,  as  the  one  quoted  above,  might  be  taken  as 
a  P^da  of  a  5Ioka ;  for  in  every  prose  work  sucli  passages 
occur,  though  they  never  were  meant  for  verse.  They  may, 
therefore,  only  accidentally  resemble  parts  of  a  51oka  in 
our  book  too,  though  the  great  number  of  such  passages 
is  rather  suspicious.  The  greatest  difficulty  however  we 
should  incur  if  we  were  to  point  out  the  prose  quota- 
tions, though  there  arc  certainly  such,  e.g.  I,  3,  i,  i,  sutt& 
amu/ii,  muffino  sat  a  tarn  ^dgarantL  Such  phrases 
differ  in  style  from  the  rest  of  the  prose  part ;  but  It  would 
be  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  them  and  U\c  work 
of  the  real  author.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear 
how  diflicult  it  is  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work  as  the  first 
book  of  the  A^^rShga  in  the  first  attempt  to  translate  it 
In  most  cases  I  have  contented  myself  with  rendering  the 
text  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  commentator.  It 
must  be  left  to  future  labours  to  come  nearer  the  meaning 
of  the  author  than  it  has  been  preserved  by  the  tradition  of 
the  scholiasts. 

Formerly  the  first  book  contained  nine  lectures  instead  of 
eight,  one  lecture,  the  \[ah4parinn^,  being  now  lost.  It  was, 
according  to  some  authorities,  Samav&ylAga,  Nandi,  Ava- 
jyaka  Niryukti,  and  VidhiprabhA \  the  ninth  lecture;  but 
according  to  the  Nir^-ukti  of  the  A^^riinga  Siktra,  which 
contains  a  s>'stematic  exposition  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  single  lectures  and  lessons  of  the  A^^riihga  itself,  and 
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"  S«  Weber,  IndJBche  Studicn.  XVI.  p.  151  leq. 
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to  5nanka  and  the  other  commentators,  it  was  the  eighth 
lecture.  It  contained  seven  lessons,  and  treated  of  some 
details  of  ascetic  life'.  The  fact  that  the  same  subjects 
were  treated  in  the  second  book  probably  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  Mah&parinnS,  'because  it  was  superfluous  V 

The  second  book  consists  of  four  parts  (A'lili)  or  appen- 
dices. There  were  originally  five  A'tlUs,  but  the  fifth,  the 
NisJhiy^^/rawa,  is  now  reckoned  as  a  separate  work.  The 
first  and  second  parts  lay  down  rules  for  conduct.  Their 
style  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  first  book,  being 
rather  cumbrous,  and  not  at  all  aphoristical.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  translating  these  parts  is  caused  by  the  numer- 
ous technical  terms,  some  of  which  remain  obscure*  notwith- 
standing the  explanation  of  the  commentarj';  others  again 
are  simply  transcribed  into  Sanskrit  by  the  scholiast,  and 
seem  to  require  no  definition  to  be  understood  by  the 
modern  (vainas.  But  it  is  different  with  us.  who  arc  fre- 
quently reduced  to  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  techni- 
calities which  a  Yati  could  explain  at  once.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  hoped  that  some  scholars  in  India,  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  instruction  of  a  Yati,  will  turn  their 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  get  an  authentic  explanation 
of  the  many  technical  terms  the  meaning  of  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  a  European  scholar  by  the  means  of 
<7aina  works  only. 

The  third  and  fourth  A'OISs  have,  according  to  the  Pari- 
s'lsh/A  Parvan  IX,  been  revealed  to  the  eldest  sister  of  Sthii- 
labhadra  by  Simandhara,  «i  G^ina  living  in  Pflrvavideha,  a 
mythical  continent.  This  tradition  is  very  remarkable,  as 
it  assigns  what  we  should  call  the  composition  of  the  two 
last  parts  of  the  AMrii'iga  SAtra  to  the  same  time  when 
the  Kalpa  SQtra,  which  treats  of  a  similar  subject,  was 
composed. 

The  third  part  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  contains  the 
materials  from  which  the  Life  of  MahSvira  in  the  Kalpa 
Sfttra  has  been  worked  out.  In  fact  most  of  the  prose 
paragraphs  occur  with  but  small  alterations  in  the  Kalpa 

'  .See  CAlcutta  edition.  I,  p,  435  »eq.,  vv.  351-368. 
'  SduayatUMOa,  Wcbcr,  I.  c 


SOtra.  The  latter  work  adds  little  that  is  material  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  but  a  great  deal  of  descriptions 
which  have  become  typical  and  are  to  be  found  in  other 
Gainz  works  adapted  to  similar  circumstances.  The  Al-^- 
rdnga  Stitra  contains,  besides  the  above-mentioned  para- 
graphs, some  verses  which  are  wanting  in  the  Kalpa  Sfitra. 
On  comimring  these  verses  with  those  in  the  eighth  lecture 
of  the  first  book,  wc  become  aware  of  the  great  difference 
which  subsists  between  both  portions  of  the  Ajtiririga 
Siltra,  for  in  both,  kindred  subjects  are  treated  in  Aryd 
verses,  yet  the  difference  in  style  and  in  tlie  treatment  of 
the  metre  is  such  as  can  only  be  explained  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  considerable  distance  of  time. 

The  latter  part  of  the  third  A'fllS,  which  treats  of  the  five 
great  vows,  with  their  twenty-five  clauses,  calls  for  no  fur- 
ther remark ;  nor  is  anything  more  to  be  said  about  the 
twelve  verses  which  make  up  the  fourth  /Tflld,  but  tliat  they 
arc  probably  old,  and  have  been  added  here  for  want  of  a 
better  place. 

The  translation  of  the  A/'^rdnga  SQtra  is  based  on  my 
edition  of  the  text  in  the  PAli  Text  Society  \  and  the 
commentaries  printed  in  the  Calcutta  edition  oftheA^a- 
ringa  SAtra.     They  are  : 

1.  TMik  of  5ilSnka,  also  called  TattvAditya,  said  to  have 
been  finished  in  the  5aka  year  798  or  876  A.D.,  with  the 
help  of  Vithari  Sidhu, 

2.  Dipik^  of  <7inaha?«sa  SOri,  a  teacher  of  the  Brih&t 
Kharatara  GaX-^tZ/a.  The  Dipiki  is  almost  verbally  copied 
from  the  Jlkd,  which  it  pretends  to  reduce  to  a  smaller 
compass.  But  the  reduction  consists  almost  entirely  in  the 
omission  of  5iIAhka's  comments  on  the  Niryukti  verses, 
which  form  his  introduction  to  every  lecture  and  lesson. 

3.  PSr^a^ndra's  BSlAvabodha  or  Gi^^crati  Gloss.  In 
some  parts  of  the  second  book,  which  are  not  explained 
In  the  older  commentaries,  this  gloss  was  the  only  help 
I  liad.  It  generally  closely  follows  the  explanation  of  the 
older  commentaries,  more  especially  that  of  the  Dipiki. 

About  the  Kalpa  SQtra  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  in 

*  Tbe  Ayftiflj*^  Sntlft  of  the  9^retimbu«  Jaias,  London,  iS8s. 
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tbe  introduction  to  my  edition  of  that  work*,  to  which  T 
refer  the  reader  for  further  particulars.  Since  that  time 
Professor  Weber  has  taken  up  the  subject  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  ^ainas  and  corrected  some 
mistakes  of  mine.  He  ascertained  that  the  whole  Kalpa 
SOtra  is  incorporated  as  the  eighth  lecture  in  the  Daji- 
jrutaskandha,  the  fourth  A'/rcda  SCitra,  Professor  Wcbcr 
concurs  in  my  opinion  that  the 'Rules  for  Yatis '  may  be 
the  work  of  BhadrabAhu-,  and  that  the  *List  of  Sthaviras' 
probably  has  been  added  by  Devarddhi,  the  editor  of  the 
SIddhanta.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  Devarddhi  was 
the  author  of  the  l-ifc  of  Mah^vira  also,  as  Professor  Weber 
suggests.  For  if  it  were  the  work  of  so  well  known  a  man, 
tradition  would  certainly  not  have  allowed  such  a  fact  to 
become  forgotten.  It  was  a  diflfcrent  thing  with  the  List 
of  Sthaviras,  which  consists  of  four  or  five  distinct  treatises 
only  put  together  and  added  to  the  Lives  of  the  Cinas  by  the 
editor  of  the  work.  Wc  cannot  ai-guc  from  the  style  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Ginas  that  that  part  must  be  younger  than 
the  Rules  for  Yatis  ;  for  the  same  difference  of  style  occa- 
sioned by  the  diversity  of  the  matter  exists  between  the 
third  A'ClU  of  the  A^ftrAnga  SOtra  and  the  two  preceding 
ones.  Nor  can  the  meagrcncss  of  Uie  contents  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Cinas,  since  they  were  probably  not  intended  for  bio- 
graphical treatises,  but  served  a  liturgical  purpose;  for 
when  the  images  of  the  Tirthakaras  are  worshipped  in 
the  temples  they  arc  addressed  with  hymns,  one  of  which 
sums  up  the  Kalya//akas  or  auspicious  moments*.    It  is 


*  The  Kalpa  bfltra  of  Bliadntbuhu.  Leipzig,  1879.  AbhaoiJIim£en  filr  die 
Kundc  dcs  MorEeiilandcs,  VII,  1 . 

*  That  the  '  Rules  for  Vatis'  isiul  have  be«n  competed  at  leftst  six  genen" 
lions  a/lcr  Mahivlra  is  evident  from  ((  3-8,  but  probably  the  work  is  still 
younger.  For  in  5  6  the  Slhaviri",  who  come  immediately  after  the  disciples  of 
the  Canadharas,  arc  spoken  of  in  some  contrast  to  the  'Sramanas  N'irgrajitbas 
of  the  present  lime.'  Yet  the  work  cannot  be  comporativcly  young,  because  it 
appears  from  $§  38-30  thai  ihc  GinakalpA  had  not  yet  fallen  into  disuse,  as 
it  had  done  in  later  limes. 

*  The  rites  are  described  and  the  hymns  given  in  a  modem  work  called 
/TaturvimiBtitfrthaAkar&x&m  p&gi,  a  MS.  of  which  belongs  to  the  Deccaii 
College. 
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with  these  Kaly^wakas  that  the  Lives  of  the  ^inas  arc 
chiefly  concerned,  and  this  fact  seems  to  prove  that  the 
custom  of  mentioning  the  KalySnakas  in  the  worship  of 
the  Tirthakaras  is  a  very  o!d  one ;  for  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  what  could  have  induced  an 
author  to  treat  so  largely  of  so  barren  a  subject  as  has  been 
done  in  the  Kalpa  Sutra.  But  whatever  may  be  the  agi:  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  Kalpa  Sfltra,  it  is  certain  that  this 
work  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Cainas  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  It  therefore  deserves  a  place  in 
this  collection  of  translations  from  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  I  could  only  have  wished  to  make  my  transla- 
tion more  worthy  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  make  its 
appearance ;  but  if  I  have  somewhat  fallen  short  in  my 
performance,  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  that 
I  had  to  translate  into  a  language  which  is  not  my  own, 
works  of  a  literature  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  for  it,  still  is  all  but  vii^in  soil  to  us. 
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FIRST   LECTURE^ 

CALLSD 

knowledge  of   the  weapon. 

First  Lesson". 

O  long-lived  ((7amb{lsvamin  *) !  I  (Sudharman) 
have  heard  the  following  discourse  from  the  vene- 
rable (Mahdvlra):  (i) 

Here  many  do  not  remember  whether  they  have 
descended  in  an  eastern  direction  (when  they  were 
bom  in  this  world),  or  in  a  southern,  or  in  a  western, 
or  in  a  northern  direction,  or  in  the  direction  from 
above,  or  in  the  direction  from  below,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion intermediate  (between  the  cardinal  points),  or  in 
a  direction   intermediate   between   these   (and   the 

*  Suyakkhamdhar  mitaskandha. 

•  A^j'i^ayana.  adhyayana.  The  first  lecture  is  called  sattha- 
par i RnS(iastr  a- pa ri^Tli), 'knowledge  of  the  weapon.'  Weapons 
are  di\'ided  into  material  weapon  and  weapon  consisting  in  a  state 
(bhflva).  The  latter  is  explained  to  be  non-control  (asanyama) 
or  the  wTong  tise  of  mind,  speech,  and  body.  Knowledge  (pari|^'h,'i) 
is  twofold  :  comprehension  and  renunciation.  The  subject  of  the 
first  lecture  is,  therefore,  the  compreheostOD  and  renunciation  of 
ever3rthing  that  hurts  other  beings. 

•  Uddegaya,  uddeiaka. 

*  Gambitsvdmin  was  the  disciple  of  Sudharman,  one  of  the 
eleven  chief  disciples  (ganadhara)  of  MahSvira. 
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cardinal  points).  (2)  Similarly,  some  do  not  know 
whether  their  soul  is  born  again  and  again  or  not ; 
nor  what  they  were  formerly,  nor  what  they  will  be- 
come after  having  died  and  left  this  world.  (3)  Now 
this  is  what  one  should  know,  either  by  one's  own 
knowledge  or  through  the  instruction  of  the  highest 
(i.  e.  a  Ttrthakara),  or  having  heard  it  from  others : 
that  he  descended  in  an  eastern  direction,  or  in  any 
other  direction  (particularised  above).  Similarly,  some 
know  that  their  soul  is  born  again  and  again,  that  it 
arrives  in  this  or  that  direction,  whatever  direction 
that  may  be.  (4)  He  believes  in  soul  \  believes  in 
tlie  worlds  believes  in  reward'',  believes  in  action 
(acknowledged  to  be  our  own  doing  in  such  judgments 
as  these) :  '  I  did  it;'  *I  shall  cause  another  to  do  it  ;* 
'I  shall  allow  another  to  do  it*.'  In  the  world,  these 
are  all  the  causes  of  sin ",  which  must  be  compre- 
hended and  renounced,  (5)  A  man  that  does  not 
comprehend  and  renounce  the  causes  of  sin,  descends 
in  a  cardinal  or  intermediate  direction,  wanders  to  all 
cardinal  or  intermediate  directions,  is  bom  again  and 
again  in  manifold  births,  experiences  all  painful 
feelings.  (6)    About  this  the  Revered  One  has  taught 


^  I.e.  in  a  permanent  soul,  dilTerent  from  ihe  body.     This 
said  against  the  A'arvdkas. 

*  I.  e.  the  plurality  of  souls,  not  in  one  all-soul,  as  the  Vediimins. 

*  Kamma  (karma)  is  that  which  darkens  our  intellect,  &c.  Its 
result  is  the  suffering  condition  of  men,  its  cause  ts  action 
(kiriyS.  kriyi). 

'  The  different  tenses  employed  in  these  sentences  imply,  ac-1 
cording  to  the  commentators,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  realitjrl 
of  lime,  as  past,  present,  future. 

*  Kamma-samarawbha.  Kamma  has  been  explained  above. 
Samarambha,  a  special  action  (kriyS),  is  the  engaging  in  something 
blamable  (s&vadydnusl:/4dna). 
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the  truth  (comprehension  and  renunciation).  For 
the  sake  of  the  splendour,  honour,  and  glory  of  this 
life,  for  the  sake  of  birth,  death,  and  final  liberation, 
for  the  removal  of  pain,  all  these  causes  of  sin  are  at 
work,  which  are  to  be  comprehended  and  renounced 
in  this  world.  He  who,  in  the  world,  comprehends 
and  renounces  these  causes  of  sin,  is  called  a  reward- 
knowing  sage  (muwi).     Thus  I  say^  (7) 

Second  Lesson  ". 
The  (living)  world  is  afflicted,  miserable,  diffi- 
cult to  instruct,  and  without  discrimination.  In 
this  world  full  of  pain,  suffering  by  their  different 
acts,  see  the  benighted  ones  cause  great  pain,  (i) 
See!  there  are  beings  individually  embodied  (in 
earth ;  not  one  all-soul).     See !  there  are  men  who 

^  These  words  (iti  bemi)  stand  at  the  end  of  every  lesson.  The 
commentators  supply  them  also  for  the  beginning  of  each  lesson. 

"  After  the  chief  tenets  of  Gainism  with  regard  to  bouI  and  actions 
have  briefly  been  stated  in  the  first  lesson,  the  six  remaining 
lessons  of  the  first  lecture  treat  of  the  actions  which  injure  the  six 
classes  of  lives  or  souls.  The  Gainas  seem  to  have  arrived  at  their 
concept  of  soul,  not  through  the  search  after  the  Self,  the  self- 
existing  unchangeable  principle  in  the  ever-changing  world  of  phe- 
nomena, but  through  the  perception  of  life.  For  the  most  general 
Gaina  term  for  soul  is  life  (ftva),  which  is  identical  with  self  (ayS, 
&tman).  There  are  numberless  lives  or  souls,  not  only  embodied 
in  animals,  men,  gods,  hell-beings  (tasa,  trasa),  and  plants  (vanassai, 
vanaspati),  but  also  in  the  four  elements — earth,  water,  fire,  wind. 
Earth,  &c.,  regarded  as  the  abotle  of  lives  is  called  earth-body,  &c. 
These  bodies  are  only  perceptible  when  an  infinite  number  of  them 
is  united  in  one  place.  The  earth-lives,  Ac,  possess  only  one  organ, 
that  of  feeling;  they  have  undeveloped  (avyakta)intellcct  and  feelings 
(vedanS),  but  no  limbs,  &c.  The  doctrines  about  these  elementary 
lives  are  laid  down  in  Bhadrab&hu's  Niryukti  of  our  S&tra,  and  arc 
commented  upon  in  51IShka*s  great  commentary  of  it.  They  are 
very  abstruse,  and  deal  in  the  most  minute  dlstinclions,  which  baffle 
our  comprehension. 

B  2 


control  themselves,  (whilst  others  only)  pretend 
to  be  houseless  (i.e.  monks,  such  as  the  Bauddhas, 
whose  conduct  differs  not  from  that  of  house- 
holders), because  one  destroys  this  (earth-body)  by 
bad  and  injurious  doings,  and  many  other  beings, 
besides,  which  he  hurts  by  means  of  earth,  through 
his  doing  acts  relating  to  earth.  (2)  About  this  the 
Revered  One  has  taught  the  truth :  for  the  sake  of  the 
splendour,  honour,  and  glory  of  this  life,  for  the  sake 
of  birth,  death,  and  final  liberation,  for  the  removal 
of  pain,  man  acts  sinfully  towards  earth,  or  causes 
others  to  act  so,  or  allows  others  to  act  so.  This 
deprives  him  of  happiness  and  perfect  wisdom. 
About  this  he  is  informed  when  he  has  understood 
or  heard,  either  from  the  Revered  One  or  from  the 
monks,  the  faith  to  be  coveted.  (3)  There  are  some 
who.  of  a  truth,  know  this  (i.  e.  injuring)  to  be  the 
bondage,  the  delusion,  the  death,  the  hell.  For  this' 
a  man  is  longing  when  he  destroys  this  (earth-body) 
by  bad,  injurious  doings,  and  many  other  beings, 
besides,  which  he  hurts  by  means  of  earth,  through 
his  doing  acts  relating  to  earth.     Thus  I  say.  (4) 

As  somebody  may  cut  or  strike  a  blind  man 
(who  cannot  see  the  wound),  as  somebody  may  cut 
or  strike  the  foot,  the  ankle,  the  knee,  the  thigh,  the 
hip,  the  navel,  the  belly,  the  flank,  the  back,  the 
bosom,  the  heart,  the  breast,  the  neck,  the  arm, 
the  finger,  the  nail,  the  eye,  the  brow,  the  forehead, 
the  head,  as  some  kill  (openly),  as  some  extirpate 


*  I^'  alihaw.  The  coramcniators  think  this  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  sentence,  For  tlie  sake  of  t!ie  splendour,  &c.  It  would  be  more 
natural  to  connect  it  witfi  the  foregoing  sentence  ;  the  meaning  is, 
For  bondage,  &c.,  men  commit  violence,  though  they  beUeve  it  to  be 
for  the  happiness  of  this  life. 
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(secretly),  (thus  tlie  eartli-bodles  are  cut,  struck,  and 
killed  though  their  feeling  is  not  manifest).  (5) 

He  who  injures  these  (earth-bodies)  does  not 
comprehend  and  renounce  the  sinful  acts ;  he  who 
does  not  injure  these,  comprehends  and  renounces 
the  sinful  acts.  Knowing  them,  a  wise  man  should 
not  act  sinfully  towards  earth,  nor  cause  others  to 
act  so,  nor  allow  others  to  act  so.  He  who  knows 
these  causes  of  sin  relating  to  earth,  is  called  a 
reward-knowing  sage.     Thus  I  say.  (6) 

Third  Lesson'. 

(Thus  I  say) :  He  who  acts  rightly,  who  does 
pious  work,  who  practises  no  deceit,  is  called 
houseless,  (i)  One  should,  conquering  the  world, 
persevere  in  that  (vigour  of)  faith  which  one  had 
on  the  entrance  in  the  order ;  the  heroes  (of 
faith),  humbly  bent,  (should  retain  their  belief  in) 
the  illustrious  road  (to  final  liberation)  and  in  the 
world  (of  water-bodies) ;  having  rightly  compre- 
hended them  through  the  instruction  (of  Mah^vtra), 
(they  should  retain)  that  which  causes  no  danger 
(i.e.  self-control).  Thus  I  say.  (2)  A  man  should 
not  (himself)  deny  the  world  of  (water-bodies),  nor 
should  he  deny  the  self.  He  who  denies  the  world 
(of  water-bodies),  denies  the  self;  and  he  who  denies 
the  self,  denies  the  world  of  (water-bodies).  (3) 

See !    there   are   men   who    control   themselves ; 


^  The  watcr-liv-cs  which  are  treated  of  in  ihis  lesson  are,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  clemenlary  lives,  divided  inio  three  classes :  Uie  sen- 
tient, the  senseless,  and  the  mixed.  Only  that  water  which  is  the 
abode  of  senseless  water-lives  may  be  used.  Therefore  water  is 
to  be  strained  before  use,  because  the  senseless  lives  only  are 
believed  to  remain  in  water  after  that  process. 
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others  pretend  only  to  be  houseless ;  for  one  de- 
stroys this  (water-body)  by  bad,  injurious  doings, 
and  many  other  beings,  besides,  which  he  hurts  by 
means  of  water,  through  his  doing  acts  relating  to 
water.  (4)  About  this  the  Revered  One  has  taught 
the  truth  :  for  the  sake  of  the  splendour,  honour, 
and  glory  of  this  life,  for  the  sake  of  birth,  death, 
and  final  liberation,  for  the  removal  of  pain,  man 
acts  sinfully  towards  water,  or  causes  others  to  act 
so,  or  allows  others  to  act  so.  (5)  This  deprives 
him  of  happiness  and  perfect  wisdom.  About  this 
he  is  informed  when  he  has  understood  and  heard 
from  the  Revered  One,  or  from  the  monks,  the  faith 
to  be  coveted.  There  are  some  who,  of  a  truth, 
know  this  (i.e.  injuring)  to  be  the  bondage,  the 
delusion,  the  death,  the  hell.  For  this  a  man  is 
longing  when  he  destroys  this  (water-body)  by  bad 
and  injurious  doings,  and  many  other  beings,  besides, 
which  he  hurts  by  means  of  water,  through  his  doing 
acts  relating  to  water.     Thus  I  say.  (6) 

There  are  beings  living  in  water,  many  lives ;  of 
a  truth,  to  the  monks  water  has  been  declared  to  be 
living  matter.  See!  considering  the  injuries  (done 
to  water-bodies),  those  acts  (which  are  injuries,  but 
must  be  done  before  the  use  of  water,  e.g.  straining) 
have  been  distinctly  declared.  Moreover  he  (who 
uses  water  which  is  not  strained)  takes  away  what 
has  not  been  given  (i.e.  the  bodies  of  water-lives). 
(A  Bauddha  will  object) :  *  We  have  permission,  we 
have  permission  to  drink  it,  or  (to  take  it)  for  toilet 
purposes.'  Thus  they  destroy  by  various  injuries 
(the  water-bodies).  But  in  this  their  doctrine  is  of 
no  authority. 

He  who   injures   these  (water-bodies)  does   not 
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comprehend  and  renounce  the  sinful  acts;  he  who 
does  not  injure  these,  comprehends  and  renounces 
the  sinful  acts.  (7)  Knowing  them,  a  wise  man 
should  not  act  sinfully  towards  water,  nor  cause 
others  to  act  so,  nor  allow  others  to  act  so.  He 
who  knows  these  causes  of  sin  relating  to  water,  is 
called  a  reward-knowing  sage.     Thus  I  say.  (8) 


Fourth  Lesson. 

(Thus  I  say) :  A  man  should  not,  of  his  own 
accord,  deny  the  world  (of  fire-bodies),  nor  should 
he  deny  the  self.  He  who  denies  the  world  (of 
fire-bodies),  denies  the  self;  and  he  who  denies  the 
self,  denies  the  world  (of  fire-bodies),  (i)  He  who 
knows  that  (viz.  fire)  through  which  injury  is  done 
to  the  long-living  bodies  (i.e.  plants)  *,  knows  also 
that  which  does  no  injurj'  (i.e.  control) :  and  he  who 
knows  that  which  does  no  injury,  knows  also  that 
through  which  no  injury  is  done  to  the  long-living 
bodies.  (2)  This  has  been  seen  by  the  heroes  (of 
faith)  who  conquered  ignorance;  for  they  control 
themselves,  always  exert  themselves,  always  mind 
their  duty.  He  who  is  unmindful  of  duty,  and 
desiring  of  the  qualities  (i.e.  of  the  pleasure  and 
profit  which  may  be  derived  from  the  elements) 
is  called  the  torment  -  (of  living  beings).  Knowing 
this,  a  wise  man  (resolves):  *  Now  (I  shall  do)  no 
more  what  I  used  to  do  wantonly  before.'  (3)  See! 
there  are  men  who  control  tliemselves ;  others 
pretend  only  to  be  houseless ;  for  one  destroys  this 
(fire-body)  by  bad  and  injurious  doings,  and  many 


'  The  Are-bodies  live  not  longer  than  three  days. 
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other  beings,  besides,  which  he  hurts  by  means  of  fire. 
through  his  doing  acts  relating  to  fire.  About  this 
the  Revered  One  has  taught  the  truth  :  for  the  sake 
of  the  splendour,  honour,  and  glory  of  this  life,  for 
the  sake  of  birth,  death,  and  final  liberation,  for  the 
removal  of  pain,  man  acts  sinfully  towards  fire, 
or  causes  others  to  act  so,  or  allows  others  to 
act  so.  (4)  This  deprives  him  of  happiness  and 
perfect  wisdom.  About  this  he  is  informed  when 
he  has  understood,  or  heard  from  the  Revered  One 
or  from  the  monks,  the  faith  to  be  coveted.  There 
are  some  who.  of  a  truth,  know  this  (i.e.  injuring) 
to  be  the  bondage,  the  delusion,  the  death,  the  hell. 
For  this  a  man  is  longing,  when  he  destroys  this 
(fire-body)  by  bad  and  injurious  doings,  and  many 
other  beings,  besides,  which  he  hurts  by  means  of 
fire,  through  his  doing  acts  relating  to  fire.  Thus 
I  say.  (s) 

There  are  beings  living  in  the  earth.  living  in 
grass,  living  on  leaves,  living  in  wood,  living  in 
cowdung,  living  in  dust-heaps,  jumping  beings  which 
coming  near  (fire)  fall  into  it.  Some,  certainly, 
touched  by  fire,  shrivel  up ;  those  which  shrivel  up 
there,  lose  their  sense  there;  those  which  lose  their 
sense  there,  die  there.  (6) 

He  who  injures  these  (fire-bodies)  does  not  com- 
prehend and  renounce  the  sinful  acts ;  he  who  does 
not  injure  these,  comprehends  and  renounces  the 
sinful  acts.  Knowing  tliem,  a  wise  man  should  not 
act  sinfully  towards  fire,  nor  cause  oUiers  to  act  so, 
nor  allow  otliers  to  act  so.  He  who  knows  the 
causes  of  sin  relating  to  fire,  is  called  a  reward- 
knowing  sage.     Thus  I  say.  (7) 


^ 


Fifth  Lesson*. 

'  I  shall  not  do  (acts  relating  to  plants)  after  having 
entered  the  order,  having  recognised  (the  truth  about 
these  acts),  and  having  conceived  that  which  is  free 
from  danger  (i.e.  control).' 

He  who  does  no  acts  (relating  to  plants),  has 
ceased  from  works ;  he  who  has  ceased  from 
them  is  called  '  houseless.*  (i)  Quality  is  the  whirl- 
pool (4va^/a  =  sa«/sfira).  and  the  whirlpool  is 
quality.  Looking  up,  down,  aside,  eastward,  he  sees 
colours,  hearing  he  hears  sounds;  (2)  longing  up- 
wards, down,  aside,  eastward,  he  becomes  attached 
to  colours  and  sounds.  That  is  called  the  world  ; 
not  guarded  against  it,  not  obeying  the  law  (of  the 
Tirthakaras).  relishing  the  qualities,  conducting  him- 
self wrongly,  he  will  wantonly  live  in  a  house  (i.e. 
belong  to  the  world).  (3) 

See !  there  are  men  who  control  themselves ;  others 
pretend  only  to  be  houseless,  for  one  destroys  this  (body 
ofa  plant)  by  bad  and  injurious  doings,  and  manyother 


*  The  discussion  of  the  *  wind'bodies/  which  should  follow  that 
of  the  fire-bodies,  is  poslponed  for  two  lessons  in  which  the  vege- 
table and  animal  world  is  treated  of.  The  reason  for  this  inter- 
ruption of  the  line  of  exposition  is,  as  the  commentators  state, 
that  the  nature  of  wind,  because  of  its  invisibleness,  is  open  to 
doubts,  whilst  plants  and  animals  arc  admitted  by  all  to  be  living 
beings,  and  are,  therefore,  the  best  support  of  the  hylozoi»tical 
theory.  That  wind  was  not  readily  admitted  by  the  ancient 
Indians  to  be  a  peculiar  substance  may  still  be  recognised  in  the 
philosophical  Sfitras  of  the  Brahmans.  For  there  it  was  thought 
necessary  lo  discuss  at  length  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  substance,  wind.  It  should  be  remarked  that  wind  was 
never  identified  with  air,  and  that  the  ^ainas  had  not  yet  separated 
air  from  space. 


beings,  besides,  which  he  hurts  by  means  of  plants, 
through  his  doing  acts  relating  to  plants.  (4)  About 
this  the  Revered  One  has  taught  the  truth :  for  the 
sake  of  the  splendour,  honour,  and  glory  of  this  life, 
for  the  sake  of  birth,  death,  and  final  liberation,  for 
the  removal  of  pain,  man  acts  sinfully  towards 
plants,  or  causes  others  to  act  so,  or  allows  others 
to  act  sa  This  deprives  him  of  happiness  and 
perfect  wisdom.  About  this  he  is  informed  when 
he  has  imderstood,  or  heard  from  the  Revered 
One  or  from  the  monks,  the  faith  to  be  coveted. 
There  are  some  who,  of  a  truth,  know  this  (i.e. 
injuring)  to  be  the  bondage,  the  delusion,  the  death, 
the  hell.  For  this  a  man  is  longing  when  he  destroys 
this  (body  of  a  plant)  by  bad  and  injurious  doings, 
and  many  other  beings,  besides,  which  he  hurts  by 
means  of  plants,  through  his  doing  acts  relating  to 
plants.     Thus  I  say.  (5) 

As  the  nature  of  this  (i.e.  men)  is  to  be  born  and 
to  grow  old,  so  is  the  nature  of  that  (i.e.  plants)  to  be 
born  and  to  grow  old ;  as  this  has  reason,  so  that 
has  reason^;  as  this  falls  sick  when  cut,  so  that 
falls  sick  when  cut ;  as  this  needs  food,  so  that  needs 
food ;  as  this  will  decay,  so  that  will  decay ;  as  this 
is  not  eternal,  so  that  is  not  eternal ;  as  this  takes 
increment, so  that  takes  increment:  as  this  is  chang- 
ing, so  that  is  changing.  (6)  He  who  injures  these 
(plants)  does  not  comprehend  and  renounce  the  sinful 


'  The  plants  know  the  seasons,  for  they  sprout  at  the  proper 
time,  the  Ajoka  buds  and  blooms  when  touched  by  the  foot  of  a 
wel!-allired  girl,  and  the  Vakula  when  watered  with  wine ;  the 
seed  g;rows  always  upwards  :  all  this  would  not  happen  if  the 
plants  had  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  about  them.  Such 
is  the  reasoning  of  the  commentators. 
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acts ;  he  who  does  not  injure  these,  comprehends 
and  renounces  the  sinful  acts.  Knowing  them,  a  wise 
man  should  not  act  sinfully  towards  plants,  nor  cause 
others  to  act  so,  nor  allow  others  to  act  so.  He  who 
knows  these  causes  of  sin  relating  to  plants,  is  called 
a  reward-knowing  sage.     Thus  I  say,    (7) 


Sixth  Lesson. 

Thus  I  say :  There  are  beings  called  the  animate, 
viz.  those  who  are  produced  i.  from  eggs  (birds, 
&C.),  2.  from  a  fetus  (as  elephants.  &c.).  3.  from  a 
fetus  with  an  enveloping  membrane  (as  cows, 
buffaloes,  &c.),  4.  from  fluids  (as  worms,  &c.), 
5.  from  sweat  (as  bugs,  lice,  &c.),  6.  by  coagulation 
(as  locusts,  ants,  &c.),  7.  from  sprouts  (as  butterflies, 
wagtails,  &c.),  8.  by  regeneration  (men,  gotls,  hell- 
beings).  This  is  called  the  Sa»/sdra  (i)  for  the 
slow,  for  the  ignorant.  Having  well  considered  it, 
having  well  looked  at  it,  I  say  thus :  all  beings, 
those  with  two,  three,  four  senses,  plants,  those  with 
five  senses,  and  the  rest  of  creation,  (experience) 
individually  pleasure  or  displeasure,  pain,  great 
terror,  and  unhappiness.  Beings  are  filled  with 
alarm  from  all  directions  and  in  all  directions.  See ! 
there  the  benighted  ones  cause  great  pain.  See ' 
there  are  beings  individually  embodied.  (2) 

See !  there  are  men  who  control  themselves ; 
others  pretend  only  to  be  houseless,  for  one  destroys 
this  (body  of  an  animal)  by  bad  and  injurious  doings, 
and  many  other  beings,  besides,  which  he  hurts  by 
means  of  animals,  through  his  doing  acts  relating 
to  animals.  (3)  About  this  the  Revered  One  has 
taught  the  truth :    for  the  sake  of  the  splendour, 


honour,  and  glory  of  this  life,  for  the  sake  of  birth, 
death,  and  final  liberation,  for  the  removal  of  pain, 
man  acts  sinfully  towards  animals,  or  causes  others 
to  act  so,  or  allows  others  to  act  so.  This  de- 
prives him  of  happiness  and  perfect  wisdom.  About 
this  he  is  informed,  when  he  has  understood,  or 
heard  from  the  Revered  One  or  from  the  monks, 
the  faith  to  be  coveted.  There  are  some  who,  of 
a  truth,  know  this  (i.e.  injuring)  to  be  the  bondage, 
the  delusion,  the  death,  the  hell.  For  this  a  man 
is  longing,  when  he  injures  this  (body  of  an  animal) 
by  bad  and  injurious  doings,  and  many  other  beings, 
besides,  which  he  hurts  by  means  of  animals,  through 
acts  relating  to  animals.    Thus  I  say.  (4) 

Some  slay  (animals)  for  sacrificial  purposes,  some 
kill  (animals)  for  the  sake  of  their  skin,  some  kill 
(them)  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  some  kill  them 
for  the  sake  of  their  blood ;  thus  for  the  sake  of 
their  heart,  their  bile,  the  feathers  of  their  tail, 
their  tail,  their  big  or  small  horns,  their  teeth,  their 
tusks,  their  nails,  their  sinews,  their  bones ' ;  with 
a  purpose  or  without  a  purpose.  Some  kill  animals 
because  they  have  been  wounded  by  them,  or  are 
wounded,  or  \s-ill  be  wounded.  (5) 

He  who  injures  these  (animals)  does  not  com- 
prehend and  renounce  the  sinful  acts ;  he  who  does 
not  injure  these,  comprehends  and  renounces  the 
sinful  acts.  Knowing  them,  a  wise  man  should  not 
act  sinfully  towards  animals,  nor  cause  others  to  act 
so.  nor  allow  others  to  act  so.      He  who   knows 


'  The  word  after  bones  (a/Mie)  is  s.t/A\mimgic,  for  which 
buffaloes,  boars,  &c.  are  killed,  as  the  commentator  states.  1  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  this  word  which  ts  rendered  asthi- 
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these  causes  of  sin  relating  to  animals,  is  called  a 
reward-knowing  sage.     Thus  I  say.  (6) 

Seventh  Lesson. 

He  who  is  averse  from  (all  actions  relating  to) 
wind,  knows  affticiion.  Knowing  what  is  bad,  he 
who  knows  it  with  regard  to  himself,  knows  it  with 
regard  to  (the  world)  outside ;  and  he  who  knows 
it  with  regard  to  (the  world)  outside,  knows  it  with 
regard  to  himself:  this  reciprocity  (bet^veen  himself 
and)  others  (one  should  mind).  Those  who  are 
appeased,  who  are  free  from  passion,  do  not  desire 
to  live,  (i) 

See !  there  are  men  who  control  themselves ; 
others  pretend  only  to  be  houseless,  for  one  destroys 
this  (wind-body)  by  bad  and  injurious  doings,  and 
many  other  beings,  besides,  which  he  hurts  by  means 
of  wind,  through  his  doing  acts  relating  to  wind.  (2) 
About  this  the  Revered  One  has  taught  the  tnith  : 
for  the  sake  of  the  splendour,  honour,  and  glory 
of  this  life,  for  the  sake  of  birth,  death,  and  final 
liberation,  for  the  removal  of  pain,  man  acts  sinfully 
towards  wind,  or  causes  others  to  act  so,  or 
allows  others  to  act  so.  This  deprives  him  of 
happiness  and  perfect  wisdom.  About  this  he  is 
informed  when  he  has  understood,  or  heard  from 
the  Revered  One  or  from  the  monks,  the  faith  to 
be  coveted.  There  are  some  who.  of  a  truth,  know 
this  to  be  the  bondage,  the  delusion,  the  death,  the 
hell.  For  this  a  man  is  longing  when  he  destroys 
this  (wind-body)  by  bad  and  injurious  acts,  and  many 
other  beings,  besides,  which  he  hurts  by  means  of 
wind,  through  his  doing  acts  relating  to  wind.  Thus 
I  say.  (3) 
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There  are  jumping  beings  which,  coming  near 
wind,  fall  into  it.  Some,  certainly,  touched  by  wind, 
shrivel  up ;  those  which  shrivel  up  there,  lose  their 
sense  there ;  those  which  lose  their  sense  there,  die 
there.  (4) 

He  who  injures  these  (wind-bodies)  does  not  com- 
prehend and  renounce  the  sinful  acts ;  he  who  does 
not  injure  these,  comprehends  and  renounces  the 
sinful  acts.  Knowing  them,  a  wise  man  should  not 
act  sinfully  towards  wind,  nor  cause  others  to  act  so, 
nor  allow  others  to  act  so.  He  who  knows  these 
causes  of  sin  relating  to  windj  is  called  a  reward- 
knowing  sage.     Thus  I  say.  (5) 

Be  aware  that  about  this  (wind-body)  too  those 
are  involved  in  sin  who  delight  not  in  the  right 
conduct,  and,  though  doing  acts,  talk  about  religious 
discipline,  who  conducting  themselves  according  to 
their  own  will,  pursuing  sensual  pleasures,  and  en- 
gaging in  acts,  are  addicted  to  worldliness.  He 
who  has  the  true  knowledge  about  all  things,  will 
commit  no  sinful  act,  nor  cause  others  to  do  so, 
&c.  (6)  Knowing  them,  a  wise  man  should  not 
act  sinfully  towards  tlie  aggregate  of  six  (kinds  of) 
lives,  nor  cause  odiers  to  act  so,  nor  allow  others  to 
act  so.  He  who  knows  these  causes  of  sin  relating 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  six  (kinds  of)  lives,  is  called 
a  reward-knowing  sage.     Thus  I  say.  (7) 


End  of  the  First  Lecture,  called  Knowledge  of  the 
Weapon. 
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SECOND  LECTURE, 

CALLED 

CONQUEST    OF    THE    WORLD. 


First  Lesson. 

Quality  Is  the  seat  of  the  root,  and  the  seat  of 
the  root  is  quality  \  He  who  longs  for  the  qualities, 
is  overcome  by  great  pain,  and  he  is  careless*. 
(For  he  thinks)  I  have  to  provide  for  a  mother, 
for  a  father,  for  a  sister,  for  a  wife,  for  sons,  for 
daughters,  for  a  daughter-in-law,  for  my  friends,  for 
near  and  remote  relations,  for  my  acquaintances', 
for  different  kinds  of  property,  profit,  meals,  and 
clothes.  Longing  for  these  objects,  people  are 
careless,  suffer  day  and  night,  work  in  the  right 
and  the  wrong  time,  desire  wealth  and  treasures, 
commit  injuries  and  violent  acts,  direct  the  mind, 
again  and  again,  upon  these  injurious  doings  (de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  lecture),  (i)  (Doing  so), 
the  life  of  some  mortals  (which  by  destiny  would 
have  been  long)  is  shortened.  For  when  with  the 
deterioration  of  the  perceptions  of  the  ear,  eye, 
organs  of  smelling,  tasting,  touching,  a  man  becomes 
a^^'are  of  the  decline  of  life,  tliey  *■  after  a   time 


*  I.e.  in  the  qualities  of  the  external  things  lies  the  primary  cause 
of  the  SamsSra,  viz.  sin ;  the  qualities  prodtice  sin,  and  sinfulness 
makes  us  apt  to  enjoy  the  qualities. 

'  I.  e.  gives  way  to  love,  hate,  Ac. 

'  Sam  thuya.  The  commentators  explain  this  word  acquaint- 
ance or  one  who  is  recommended  to  me. 

*  L  e.  these  failing  perceptions. 
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produce  dotage.  Or  his  kinsmen  with  whom  he 
lives  together  will,  after  a  time,  first  grumble  at 
him,  and  he  will  afterwards  grumble  at  them. 
They  cannot  help  thee  or  protect  thee,  nor  canst 
thou  help  them  or  protect  them,  (2)  He  is  not 
fit  for  hilarity,  playing,  pleasure,  show.  There- 
fore, ah !  proceeding  to  pilgrimage,  and  thinking 
that  the  present  moment  is  favourable  (for  such 
intentions  ^),  he  should  be  steadfast  and  not,  even 
for  an  hour,  carelessly  conduct  himself.  His  youth, 
his  age,  his  life  fade  away. 

A  man  who  carelessly  conducts  himself,  who 
killing,  cutting,  striking,  destroying,  chasing  away, 
frightening  (living  beings)  resolves  to  do  what  has 
not  been  done  (by  any  one) — him  his  relations  with 
whom  he  lived  together,  will  first  cherish,  and  he 
will  afterwards  cherish  them.  But  they  cannot  help 
thee  or  protect  thee,  nor  canst  thou  help  them  or 
protect  them.  (3) 

Or  he  heaps  up  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  some 
spendthrifts,  by  pinching  himself.  Then,  after  a 
time,  he  falls  in  sickness ;  those  with  whom  he 
lives  together  will  first  leave  him,  and  he  will  after- 
wards leave  them.  They  cannot  help  thee  or  protect 
thee,  nor  canst  thou  help  them  or  protect  them.  (4) 

Knowing  pain  and  pleasure  in  all  their  variety*, 
and  seeing  his  life  not  yet  decline,  a  wise  man  should 
know  that  to  be  the  proper  moment  (for  entering 
a  religious  life) ;  while  the  perceptions  of  his  ear, 
eye,  organs  of  smelling,  tasting,  touching  are  not 


^  I.e.  his  present  life;  for  the  birth  in  Aryakshetra  and  in  a 
noble  family  is  diflicult  to  obtain  in  this  Sa/«5ara. 
*  Patteyaw,  singly,  with  regard  to  the  living  beings. 
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yet  deteriorated,  while  all  these  perceptions  are  not 
yet  deteriorated,  man  should  prosecute  ■  the  real  end 
of  his  soul  ^     Thus  I  say.  (5) 


Second  Lesson. 

A  wise  man  should  remove  any  aversion  (to  con- 
trol); he  will  be  liberated  in  the  proper  time. 
Some,  following  wrong  instruction,  turn  away  (from 
control).  They  are  dull,  wrapped  in  delusion. 
While  they  imitate  the  life  of  monks,  (saying), '  We 
shall  be  free  from  attachment,'  they  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures that  offer  themselves*.  Through  wrong  in- 
struction the  (would-be)  sages  trouble  themselves 
(for  pleasures);  thus  they  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
in  delusion,  (and  cannot  get)  to  this,  nor  to  the 
opposite  shore  ".  Those  who  are  freed  (from  attach- 
ment to  the  world  and  its  pleasures),  reach  the 
opposite  shore '.  Subduing  desire  by  desirelessness, 
he  does  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  offer  them- 
selves. Desireless,  giving  up  tlie  world,  and 
ceasing  to  act,  he  knows,  and  sees,  and  has  no 
wishes  because  of  his  discernment';  he  is  called 
houseless,  (i) 


'  SamanuvSsCjt^^iisi  (tti  bemi)  is  taken  by  the  commentators 
for  the  second  person,  which  always  occurs  before  tli  bemi,  but 
nowhere  else.  I  think  si  belongs  to  tti  bemi,  and  stands  for  se= 
asau. 

•  Viz.  control. 

'  Arati  is  usually  dislike,  &u//ai  exercise;  but,  according  to  the 
commentatois,  these  words  here  mean  samyamarall  and  nivar- 
tayati. 

•  E.  g.  the  Buddhists,  &c.,  .9dkySdayaA. 

•  I.  e.  they  arc  neither  householders  nor  houseless  monks. 
'  L  e.  moksha,  final  liberation. 

'  Viz.  between  good  and  bad,  or  of  the  results  of  desire. 
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(But  on  the  contrary')  he  suffers  day  and  night, 
works  in  the  right  and  the  wrong  time,  desires  wealth 
and  treasures,  commits  injuries  and  violent  acts, 
again  and  again  directs  his  mind  upon  these  in- 
jurious doings ' ;  for  his  own  sake,  to  support  or 
to  be  supported  by  his  relations,  friends,  the  an- 
cestors, gods,  the  king,  thieves,  guests,  paupers, 
iSramawas.  (2) 

Thus  violence  is  done  by  these  various  acts, 
deliberately,  out  of  fear,  because  they  think  '  it  is 
for  the  expiation  of  sins  V  or  *or  some  other  hope. 
Knowing  this,  a  wise  man  should  neither  himself 
commit  violence  by  such  acts,  nor  order  others  to 
commit  violence  by  such  acts,  nor  consent  to  the 
violence  done  by  somebody  else. 

This  road  (to  happiness)  has  been  declared  by 
the  noble  ones,  that  a  clever  man  should  not  be 
defiled  (by  sin).     Thus  I  say,  (3) 

Third  Lesson, 

'  Frequently  (I  have  been  born)  in  a  high  family, 
frequently  in  a  low  one ;  I  am  not  mean,  nor  noble, 
nor  do  I  desire  (social  preferment)/  Thus  reflect- 
ing, who  would  brag  about  his  family  or  about  his 
glor>',  or  for  what  should  he  long  ?  (1) 

Therefore  a  wise  man  should  neither  be  glad  nor 
angry  (about  his  lot) :  thou  shouldst  know  and  con- 
sider the  happiness  of  living  creatures.  Carefully- 
conducting  himself,  he  should  mind  diis :  blindness, 
deafness,    dumbness,    one-eyedness,    hunchbacked- 


'  Seel,  a,  I,  §  I. 

'  The  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Br^hmarras  are  meant. 
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ness',  blackness,  variety  of  colour  (he  will  always 
experience);  because  of  his  carelessness  he  is  bom 
in  many  births,  he  experiences  various  feelings.  (2) 

Not  enlightened  (about  the  cause  of  these  ills)  he 
is  afflicted  (by  them),  always  turns  round  (in  the 
whirl  of)  birth  and  death.  Life  is  dear  to  many 
who  own  fields  and  houses.  Having  acquired  dyed 
and  coloured  (clothes),  jewels,  earrings,  gold»  and 
women,  they  become  attached  to  these  th  ings. 
And  a  fool  who  longs  for  life,  and  worldly-minded  *, 
laments  that  (for  these  worldly  goods)  penance, 
self-restraint,  and  control  do  not  avail,  will  igno- 
rantly  come  to  grief  (3) 

Those  who  are  of  a  steady  conduct  do  not  desire 
this  (wealth).  Knowing  birth  and  death,  one  should 
firmly  walk  the  path  (i.e.  right  conduct),  (and  not 
wait  for  old  age  to  commence  a  religious  life). 

For  there  is  nothing  inaccessible  for  death.  All 
beings  are  fond  of  life*,  like  pleasure,  hate  pain, 
shun  destniction,  like  life,  long  to  live.  To  all  life 
is  dear  *.  (4) 

Having  acquired  it  (i.e.  wealth),  employing  bipeds 
and  quadrupeds,  gathering  riches  in  the  three  ways  *. 


'  Hereafter  va<!/abhattam  explained  by  vinirgatapri'tfalvf 
va</abha-lakshanafn. 

"  SafjjpuffMaffi^sampQrnam,  lit.  complete,  i.e.  the  complete 
end  of  human  existence  is  eniojmeiit  of  the  world. 

■  Another  reading  mentioned  by  the  commentator  is  piyftyayi, 
fond  of  themselves. 

•  The  original  of  ibis  paragraph  reads  partly  metrical ;  after  the 
verse  marked  in  my  edition  there  follow  three  final  padas  of  a 
xloka. 

*  According  to  llie  commentators,  the  three  modes  of  actiWty 
(yoga),  action,  order,  consent,  or  the  three  organs  of  activity 
(karana),  mind,  speccli,  body,  are  meant 
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whatever  his  portion  will  be,  small  or  great,  he  will 
desire  to  enjoy  it.  Then  at  one  time,  his  manifold 
savings  are  a  large  treasure.  Then  at  another  time, 
his  heirs  divide  it,  or  those  who  are  without  a  living 
steal  it,  or  the  king  takes  it  away,  or  it  is  ruined  in 
some  way  or  other,  or  it  is  consumed  by  the  con- 
flagration of  the  house.  Thus  a  fool  doing  cruel 
deeds  which  benefit  anotlier,  will  ignorantly  come 
thereby  to  grief.  (5) 

This  certainly  has  been  declared  by  the  sage'. 
They  do  not  cross  the  flood  '^  nor  can  they  cross 
it ;  they  do  not  go  to  the  next  shore,  nor  can  they 
go  to  it ;  they  do  not  go  to  the  opposite  shore,  nor 
can  they  go  to  it. 

And  tliough  hearing  the  doctrine,  he  does  not 
stand  in  the  right  place  :  but  the  clever  one  who 
adopts  the  true  (faith),  stands  in  the  right  place  (i.e. 
control)  ■. 

He  who  sees  by  himself,  needs  no  instruction.  But 
the  miserable,  afflicted  fool  who  delights  in  pleasures, 
and  whose  miseries  do  not  cease,  is  turned  round  in 
the  whirl  of  pains.     Thus  I  say.  (6) 


*  I,  e.  the  Tlrthakara, 

'  I.  e.  the  SamsSra,  represented  under  the  idea  of  a  lake  or  slough, 
in  the  mud  of  which  the  worldly  are  sinking  without  being  able  10 
reach  the  shore. 

'  kyintggzm  in  Sdd}*a  tammi  /Ahtt  na  <{-t///mi  t  avitaham  pappa 
kheyanne  lainmi  M.iwammi  iU/kii  »  These  words  form  a  regabr 
jloka,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  commentator.  5YIShka 
seems  to  have  read  vitaham  pappa  akheyanne,  but  I  consider 
the  reading  of  our  MSS,  better,  for  if  we  adopt  it,  M5//a  retains  the 
same  meaning  (viz.  control)  in  both  parts  of  the  couplet,  while  if 
we  adopt  .S^ahka's  reading,  Md//a  must  in  the  one  place  denote 
the  contrary  of  what  it  means  in  the  other;  idaniya,  doctrine,  lit.  lo 
be  adopted. 
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Fourth  Lesson. 

Then,  after  a  time,  he  falls  in  sickness:  those 
with  whom  he  lives  together,  first  grumble  at  him, 
and  he  afterwards  grumbles  at  them.  But  they 
cannot  help  thee  or  protect  thee,  nor  canst  thou 
help  them  or  protect  them,  (i) 

Knowing  pleasure  and  pain  separately  V  they 
trouble  tliemselves  about  the  enjoyment  (of  tlie 
external  objects).  For  some  men  in  this  world  have 
(such  a  character  that)  they  will  desire  to  enjoy  their 
portion,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  in  the  three 
ways*.  Then,  at  one  time,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
large,  with  many  resources.  Then,  at  another  time, 
his  heirs  divide  it,  or  those  who  have  no  living 
steal  it,  or  the  king  takes  it  away,  or  it  is  ruined 
in  some  way  or  other,  or  it  is  consumed  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  house.  Thus  a  fool,  doing 
cruel  acts,  comes  ignorantly  to  grief.  (2) 

Wisely  reject  hope  and  desire  ^  and  extracting 
that  thorn  (i.e.  pleasure)  thou  (shouldst  act  rightly). 
People  who  are  enveloped  by  delusion  do  not 
understand  this:  he  who  (gathers  wealth)  will, 
perhaps,  not  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  world  is  greatly  troubled  by  women.  They 
(viz.  men)  forsootli  say,  *  These  are  the  vessels  (of 
happiness).*    But  this  leads  them  to  pain,  to  delusion, 


'  The  meaning  seems  to  be :    If  people  do  nol  know  that 
plca&ure  and  pain  are  the  result  of  their  own  works,  &c. 

'  The  commentators  give  no  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
*  the  ihree  ways.'  yet  cf.  3,  §  5. 

The  words  asa/a  ^^a  '(//a/»dam  ^  vigira^  dhtrc  form  &  trishAibh 
pfidx 
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to  death,  to  hell,  to  birth  as  hell-beings  or  bnite 
beasts.     The  fool  never  knows  the  law,  (3) 

Thus  spake  the  hero  * :  *  Be  careful  against  this 
great  delusion  ;  the  clever  one  should  have  done 
with  carelessness  by  considering  death  in  tranquillity, 
and  that,  die  nature  of  which  is  decay  (viz.  the 
bod)) ;  these  (pleasures),  look  1  will  not  satisfy  (thee). 
Therefore  have  done  with  them!  Sage,  look!  this 
is  the  great  danger,  it  should  overcome  none  whom- 
soever. He  is  called  a  hero  who  is  not  vexed  by 
(the  hardships  caused)  by  control.  He  should  not 
be  angry  because  the  (householder)  gives  him  little. 
If  turned  off,  he  should  go.  Thou  shouldst  conform 
to  the  conduct  of  the  sages.'     Thus  1  say.  (4) 


Fifth  Lesson. 

That  for  this  (viz.  pleasure)  the  wants  of  the 
world  should  be  supplied  by  bad  injurious  doings : 
for  one's  own  sons,  daughters,  daughters-in-law, 
kinsmen,  nurses,  kings,  male  and  female  slaves, 
male  and  female  servants,  for  the  sake  of  hospitality, 
of  supper  and  breakfast,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  effected.  (1) 

(This  is)  here  for  the  enjoyment  of  some  men. 
(But  a  wise  man)  exerting  himself,  houseless,  noble, 
of  noble  intellect,  of  noble  perception  recognises  the 
proper  moment  (for  all  actions).  He  should  not 
accept,  nor  cause  others  to  accept,  or  permit  them 


'  The  MSS.  have  udahu  dliire.  The  last  word  is  a  frequent 
mistake  for  vlre,  which  is  adopted  by  ihe  commeiiUtors.  They 
explain  udShu  by  ud-dlia=uktavfin. 
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to  accept  an)ahing  unclean  ^     Free  from  uncleanli- 
ness  he  should  wander  about.  (2) 

Being  not  seen  in  buying  and  selling,  he  should 
not  buy,  nor  cause  others  to  buy,  nor  consent  to  the 
buying  of  others.  This  mendicant  who  knows  the 
time,  the  strength  (of  himself),  the  measure  (of  all 
things),  the  practice*,  the  occasion  (for  begging,  &c), 
the  conduct,  the  rehgious  precepts  ^  the  true  con- 
dition (of  the  donor  or  hearer),  who  disowns  all 
things  not  requisite  for  religious  purposes  *,  who 
is  under  no  obligations,  he  proceeds  securely  (on 
the  road  to  final  liberation)  after  having  cut  off  both 
(love  and  hate).  Clothes,  alms-lM)wls.  blankets, 
brooms,  property  *,  straw  mats,  with  regard  to  these 
things  he  should  know  (what  is  unclean).  VVTien 
he  receives  food  he  should  know  the  quantity 
required.  This  has  been  declared  by  the  Revered 
One :  he  should  not  rejoice  in  the  receipt  of  a  gift, 
nor  be  sorry  when  he  gets  nothing.  Having  got 
much,  one  should  not  store  it  away ;  one  should 
abstain  from  things  not  requisite  for  religious 
purposes.  With  a  mind  different  (from  that  of 
common  people)  a  seer  abandons  (these  things). 
This  is  the  road  taught  by  the  noble  ones,  well 
acquainted  with  which  one  should  not  be  defiled  (by 
sin).     Thus  I  say.  (3) 


*  Amagandha,  unclean,  is  also  a  Buddhist  tenn ;  see  Rhys 
Davids'  Buddhism,  pp.  131, 181. 

*  Kheda  =  abhyfisa,  or  ihe  pain  of  worldly  existence. 

*  Samaya. 

*  Pariggaha;  it  might  also  be  translated,  who  disowns  attach- 
ment. 

'  Oggaha=avagraha  property  e.g.  the  ground  or  space  which 
the  householder  allows  the  mendicant  who  slays  in  bis  home. 
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Pleasures  are  difficult  to  reject,  life  is  difficult  to 
prolong.  That  man,  certainly,  who  loves  pleasures. 
is  afflicted  (by  their  loss),  is  sorry  in  his  heart,  leaves 
his  usual  ways,  is  troubled,  suffers  pain.  The  far- 
sighted  one  who  knows  the  world,  knows  its  inferior 
part  (hell),  its  upper  part  (heaven),  its  side-long  part 
(the  state  of  brute  beasts).  He  who  knows  the 
relation  (of  human  affairs,  viz.)  that  he  who  desires 
for  the  world  is  always  turned  round  (in  the  sam- 
sAra),  is  called  among  mortals  a  hero,  who  liberates 
those  who  are  fettered.  (4) 

As  the  interior  (of  the  body  is  loathsome),  so  is 
the  exterior;  as  the  exterior,  so  is  the  interior.  In 
the  interior  of  the  body  he  perceives  the  foul  interior 
humours,  he  observes  their  several  courses  (or 
eruptions).  A  well-informed  man  knowing  (and 
renouncing  the  body  and  pleasures),  should  not  eat 
(his  saliva*);  he  should  not  oppose  himself  to  the 
(current  of  knowledge).  Certainly,  that  man  who 
engages  in  worldly  affairs,  who  practises  many  tricks, 
who  is  bewildered  by  his  own  doings,  acts  again  and 
again  on  that  desire  which  increases  his  unrighteous- 
ness*. Hence  the  above  has  been  said  for  the 
increase  of  this  (life)  ^  (A  man  addicted  to  pleasures) 
acts  as  if  immortal,  and  puts  great  faith  (in  pleasure); 
but  when  he  perceives  that  this  body  sustains  pains, 
he  cries  in  his  ignorance.  Therefore  keep  in  your 
mind  what  I  say.  (5) 


'  I.e.  what  he  has  thrown  aw.!/,  vomited,  as  it  were;  pleasures. 

'  Veraw  vaddAei  appawo,  apparently  the  close  of  a  jloka; 
see  I,  3,  i,  3. 

'  The  commentators  supply  jarJrasya,  the  body.  For  sinful  acts 
injure  ihe  bodies  of  living  beings ;  therefore  they  are  increased  by 
our  abstaining  from  sin. 
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A  heretic*  professes  to  cure  (the  love  of  pleasure), 
while  he  kills,  cuts,  strikes,  destroys,  chases  away, 
resolves  to  do  what  has  not  been  done  before.  To 
whom  he  applies  the  cure — enough  of  that  fool's 
affection^;  or  he  who  has  (the  cure)  applied,  is  a 
fooL  This  does  not  apply  to  the  houseless.  Thus 
1  say.  (6) 


Sixth  Lesson. 

He  who  perfectly  understands  (what  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  lesson)  and  follows  the  (faith) 
to  be  coveted,  should  therefore  do  no  sinful  act, 
nor  cause  others  to  do  one.  Perchance  he  meditates 
a  sin  (by  an  act  against  only)  one  (of  the  six 
aggregates  of  lives) ;  but  he  will  be  guilty  (of  sin 
against)  every  one  of  the  six.  Desiring  happi- 
ness and  bewailing  much,  he  comes  ignorantly  to 
grief  through  his  own  misfortune,  (i)  Through 
his  own  carelessness  every  one  produces  that  phase 
of  life  in  which  the  vital  spirits  are  pained. 
Observing  (the  pain  of  mundane  existence,  one 
should)  not  (act)  with  violence.  This  is  called  the 
true  knowledge  (and  renunciation).  He  who  ceasing 
from  acts  relinquishes  the  idea  of  property,  relin- 
quishes property  itself.  That  sage  has  seen  the 
path  (to  final  liberation)  for  whom  there  exists  no 
property.  Knowing  this,  a  wise  man,  who  knows 
the  world  and  has  cast  off  the  idea  of  the  world, 


^  Pam(/ite=pan<fitaffrmSui,  who  believes  or  pretends  lo  be  a 
teamed  man. 

*  Alam  bSlassa  sa/ngena,  a  pAda  of  /toka;  followedby  the 
words  in  note  a,  p.  24,  it  rorms  the  hemistich  of  verse  3  in  the 
Second  Lesson  of  the  next  Chapter. 
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should  prudently  conquer*  the  obstructions  to 
righteousness.     Thus  1  say.  (2) 

The  hero  does  not  tolerate  discontent, 

The  hero  does  not  tolerate  lust. 

Because  the  hero  is  not  careless, 

The  hero  is  not  attached  (to  the  objects  of  the 
senses). 

Being  indifferent  against  sounds  (and  the  other) 
perceptions,  detest  the  comfort  of  this  life. 

A  sage  adopting  a  life  of  wisdom,  should  treat 
his  gross  body  roughly. 

The  heroes  who  have  right  intuition,  use  mean 
and  rough  food  ^ 

Such  a  man  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  flood  (of 
life),  to  be  a  sage,  to  have  passed  over  (the  saw- 
sAra),  to  be  liberated,  to  have  ceased  (from  all 
activity).     Thus  I  say.  (3) 

A  sage  is  called  unfit  who  does  not  follow  the 
law  and  fails  in  his  office.  (But  on  the  contrary-) 
he  is  praised  as  a  hero,  he  overcomes  the  connection 
with  the  world,  he  is  called  the  guide  (or  the  right 
way).  What  has  been  declared  to  be  here  the  un- 
happiness  of  mortals,  of  that  unhappiness  the  clever 
ones  propound  the  knowledge.  (4) 

Thus  understanding  (and  renouncing)  acts,  a  man 
who  recognises  the  truth,  delights  in  nothing  else; 
and  he  who  delights  only  in  the  truth,  recognises 
nothing  else.  As  (the  law)  has  been  revealed  for 
the  full  one,  so  for  the  empty  one ;  as  for  the  empty 


*  See  p.  17,  note  i. 

'  These  words  apparenily  form  a  xloka,  though  the  third  pada 
is  too  short  by  one  syllable ;  but  this  fault  can  easily  be  corrected 
by  inserting  i^:  pamtam  lOharo  ia  scvanti.  The  commentators 
treat  the  passage  as  prose, 
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full 


But 


one,  so  Jor  the  lull  one',  Uut  lie  (to  whom  the 
faitli  is  preached)  will  perhaps  disrespectfully  beat 
(the  preacher).  Yet  know,  there  is  no  good  in  this 
(indiscriminate  preaching).  (But  ascertain  before) 
what  sort  of  man  he  is,  and  whom  he  worships.  He 
is  called  a  hero  who  liberates  the  bound,  above, 
below,  and  in  the  sideward  directions.  He  always 
conforms  to  all  knowledge  (and  renunciation) ;  the 
hero  is  not  polluted  by  the  sin  of  killing.  He  is 
a  wise  man  who  perfectly  knows  the  non-killing^, 
who  searches  after  the  liberation  of  the  bound. 
The  clever  one  is  neither  bound  nor  liberated;  he 
should  do  or  leave  undone  (what  the  hero  does 
or  does  not  do) ;  he  should  not  do  what  (tlie  hero) 
leaves  undone : 

Knowing  (and  renouncing)  murder  of  any  kind 
and  worldly  ideas  in  all  respects  \ 

He  who  sees  himself,  needs  no  instruction.  But 
the  miserable  and  afflicted  fool  who  delights  in 
pleasures  and  whose  miseries  do  not  cease,  is  turned 
round  in  the  whir 


pams' 


say.  (5) 


End  of  the  Second  Lecture,  called  Conquest  of  the 

World. 


*  The  full  and  ibe  empty  designate  those  who  adopt  the  tnie 
fatlh,  and  those  who  do  not 

*  AnugghSyana.    According  lo  the  coramemator,  the  destruc- 
tion of  karman. 

*  This  is  again  a  stray  half  iloka.     The  test  abounds  in  minor 
fragments  of  verses,  trishAibhs,  or  ^lokas. 

*  See  the  end  of  the  Third  Lesaon. 
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THIRD    LECTURE, 

CAU.KD 
HOT    AND    COLD. 


First  Lesson. 

The  unwise  sleep,  the  sages  always  wake.  Know, 
that  in  this  world  the  (cause  of)  miser>' '  brings  forth 
evil  consequences  1  Knowing  the  course  of  the 
world",  one  should  cease  from  violent  acts.  He 
who  correctly  possesses  *  these  (sensual  perceptions), 
viz.  sounds,  and  colours,  and  smells,  and  tastes,  and 
touches  (i),  who  self-possessed,  wise,  just,  chaste, 
with  right  comprehension  understands  the  world,  he 
is  to  be  called  a  sage,  one  who  knows  the  law,  and 
righteous.  He  knows  the  connection  of  die  whirl 
(of  births)  and  the  current  (of  sensation  with  love 
and  hate).  Not  minding  heat  and  cold,  equanimous 
against  pleasure  and  pain,  the  Nirgrantha  does  not 
feel  the  austerity  of  penance.  Waking  and  free 
from  hostility,  a  wise  man,  thou  liberatest  (thyself 
and  others)  from  the  miseries.  (2) 

But  a  man  always  benighted,  subject  to  old  age 
and  death,  does  not  know  the  law.  Seeing  living 
beings  suffering,  earnestly  enter  a  religious  life  *. 
Considering  this,  O  prudent  one,  look ! 

Knowing  the  misery  that  results  from  action, 
The  deluded  and  careless  one  returns  to  life ; 


*  I.  c.  ignorance  and  delusion. 

'  Regarding  ihc  cvU-doer.  ■  And  renounces. 

*  Again  a  half  jloka,  unnoticed  as  such  by  the  commentators. 
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Disregarding  sounds  and  colours,  upright, 
Avoiding  MA.ra  one  is  liberated  from  death '. 

Carefully  abstaining  from  pleasures  and  ceasing 
from  bad  works  he  is  a  hero,  guarding  himself,  who 
is  grounded  in  knowledge '.  (3)  He  who  knows  the 
violence  done  for  the  sake  of  special  objects,  knows 
what  is  free  from  violence^;  he  who  knows  what 
is  free  from  violence,  knows  the  violence  done  for 
special  objects.  For  him  who  is  without  karman, 
there  is  no  appellation  *.  The  condition  of  living 
beings  arises  from  karman. 

Examining  karman  and  the  root  of  karman,  viz. 
killing'*,  examining  (it)  and  adopting  its  contrary  •.he 
is  not  seen  by  both  ends '.  Knowing  this,  a  wise  man 
who  knows  the  world  and  has  cast  off  the  idea  of 
the  world,  should  prudently  conquer  the  obstructions 
to  righteousness  ".     Thus  I  say.  (4) 


Second  Lesson. 

Look,  Sir,  at  birth  and  old  age  here, 
Examine  and  know  the  happiness  of  the  living, 
Thence  the  most  learned,  knowing  {what  is  called) 

the  highest  good, 
He  who  has  right  intuition,  commits  no  sin.  (1) 

'  A  trisbAibh  unnoticed  by  the  commenUtors. 
'  Kheyanna=kbcda^na  nipuna.    I  think  the  Sanskrit  would 
rather  be  kshetra^'Tia. 

'  1.  e.  coulroL  ' 

*  As  man,  god,  hell-being,  young,  old,  &c. 

*  See  p.  28,  note  4. 

"  Literally,  the  left  side  (savj-am);  control  is  intended. 

'  I.  e.  be  is  not  touched  by  love  and  hate,  which  cause  death. 

•Seel,  1.6(2). 
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Undo  the  bond  with  mortals  here; 

He  who  lives  by  sins,  is  subject  to  both  ', 

Desirous  of  pleasures  they  heap  up  karman, 

Influenced  by  it  they  are  born  again.  (2) 

Killing  (animals)  he  thinks  good  sport,  and  derives 

mirth  from  it : 
Away  with  that  fool's  company,  he  increases  his 

own  unrighteousness.  (3) 
Thence  the  most  learned,  knowing  (what  is  called) 

the  highest  good, 
Aware  of  die  punishment,  commits  no  sin ; 
Wisely  avoid  the  top  and  the  root''! 
Cutting  them   off,  he    knows    himself  free   from 

karman.  (4) 

That  man  will  be  liberated  from  death ;  he  Is 
a  sage  who  sees  the  danger  ^  knowing  the  highest 
good  in  this  world,  leading  a  circumspect  life,  calm, 
guarded,  endowed  (with  knowledge,  &c.),  always 
restrained,  longing  for  death,  he  should  lead  a 
religious  life.  Manifold,  indeed,  appear  sinful 
actions ;  therefore  prove  constant  to  truth !  Delight- 
ing in  it*,  a  wise  man  destroys  all  karman.  (i) 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  plans  of  this  man  (of  the 
world) ;  he  will  satisfy  his  desires ;  he  (thereby 
causes)  the  slaughter  of  others,  the  pain  of  others, 
the  punishment  of  odiers,  the  slaughter,  the  blame, 


'  Literally,  sees  both,  i.e.  experiences  bodily  and  mental  (agonies), 
those  of  this  world  and  of  the  next. 

'  The  root  means  delusion,  the  top  the  rest  oF  the  sins. 

'  Arising  from  worldliness.  The  same  words  occur  in  2,  6,  §  a ; 
but  bhae  (bhaya)  stands  here  instead  of  pah6,  road.  Bhae 
occurs  also  in  the  former  place  in  some  MSS. 

*  Etlho  Varac  is  usually  'ceasing  from  it,  i. e.  activity.'  But 
here  the  commentators  explain  it  as  translated  above. 
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the  punishment  of  a  whole  province.     Doing  such 
things,  some  have  exerted  themselves'.  (2) 

Therefore  the  second  (i.e.  the  wrong  creed)  is 
not  adhered  to.  The  knowing  one  seeing  the  vanity 
(of  the  world)  [knowing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
souls*],  the  Brahman  follows  the  unrivalled  (control 
of  the  C^alnas).  He  should  not  kill,  nor  cause  others 
to  kill,  nor  consent  to  the  killing  of  others.  '  Avoid 
gaiety,  not  delighting  in  creatures  (i.e.  women), 
having  the  highest  intuition,'  keeping  off  from  sinful 
acts.  (3) 

And  the  hero  should  conquer  wrath  and  pride, 
Look  at  the  great  hell  (as  tlie  place)  for  greed. 
Therefore  the  hero  abstaining  from  killing, 
Should  destroy  sorrow,  going  the  road  of  easiness '. 

Here  now  the  hero,  knowing  the  bondage, 
Knowing  sorrow,  should  restrain  himself. 
Having  risen  to  birth  among  men, 
He  should  not  take  the  life  of  living  beings. 

Third  Lesson. 

'  Knowing  the  connection  of  the  world,  (careless- 
ness is  not  for  his  benefit*).'     *  Look  at  the  e.xterior 

'  Samu/MijrS  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  right  effort,  and 
Urns  explained  by  the  commentators  in  this  place,  though  we  should 
expect  the  contrary. 

*  The  words  in  brackets  [  ]  are  a  gloss  upon  the  preceding 
sentence.     If  we  leave  them  out,  the  rest  forms  half  a  ;loka. 

*  Laghubhfiya,  i.  e.  nirvS/ia. 

*  This  is  a  very  difficult  passage.  Connection  (sandhi)  is  ex- 
plained in  different  ways,  as  tarmavivara,  samyag^»lAn5v3pti,  and 
the  state  of  the  soul,  which  has  only  temporarily  and  not  thoroughly 
come  to  rest.  To  complete  the  sentence  the  commentators  add 
pramido  na  xreyase.  As  the  words  of  the  text  form  the  pida  of  a 
Aokx,  it  is  probable  that  something  like  pamSo  neva  se^^ase 
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(world  from  analogy  with  thy  own)  self;  [then]  thou 
wilt  neither  kill  nor  destroy  (living  beings) ;'  viz. 
out  of  reciprocal  regard  [well  examining]  he  does 
no  sinful  act  What  is  the  characteristic  of  a  sage  ? 
'  Recognising  the  equality  (of  all  living  beings),  he 
appeases  hisself.'  (i) 
Knowing  the  highest  good,  one  should  never  be 

careless ; 
Guarding  one's  self,  always  prudent,  one  should 

pass  life  on  the  right  road. 

*  One  should  acquire  disregard  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, being  with  a  great  one  (i.e.  a  god)  or  the 
small  ones  (men).'  When  one  knows  whence  men 
come  and  where  they  go,  and  when  both  ends  are 
out  of  sight',  one  is  not  cut,  nor  slit,  nor  burnt, 
nor  struck  -  (2)  by  any  one  in  the  whole  world  '. 

Some  do  not  remember  what  preceded  the  pre- 
sent :  '  what  has  been  his  past  ?  what  will  be  his 
future  ?'  Some  men  here  say  :  'what  has  been  his 
past,  that  will  be  his  future  *.' 

There  is  no  past  thing,  nor  is  there  a  future  one ; 

So  opine  the  Tathdgatas. 

He  whose  karman  has  ceased  and  conduct  is  right, 

concluded  the  hemistich.    The  nieaning'  is,  *  Make  good  use  of 
any  opening  to  get  out  of  worldly  troubles.' 

*  See  I,  lesson  4. 

'  The  reading  of  the  KSg:dr^niyas,  according  to  the  com- 
mentary, was,  'Knowing  well  and  essentially  the  five  (perceptions) 
in  the  object  and  the  three  degrees  (i.  e.  good,  middle,  bad),  in  the 
twofold  (i.  e.  what  is  to  be  avoided  and  to  be  adopted],  one  is  not 
marred  by  either  (love  and  hate).'    These  words  form  a  jloka. 

'  The  commeniar}'  connects  these  words  with  tlie  preceding 
sentence,  saying  that  the  accusative  stands  for  the  instrumental, 
by  any  one. 

*  The  words  of  the  original  read  like  a  trish/ubh  in  disorder;  the 
same  is  the  case  mth  a  different  reading  quoted  by  the  commentator. 
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who  recognises  the  truth  (stated  above)  and  destroys 
sinfulness  (thinks): 

What  is  discontent  and  what  is  pleasure  ?  not  sub- 
ject to  either,  one  should  live  ; 

Giving  up  all  gaiety,  circumspect  and  restrained, 
one  should  lead  a  religious  life.  (3) 

Man !  Thou  art  thy  own  friend ;  why  wishest 
thou  for  a  friend  beyond  thyself?  Whom  he  knows 
as  a  dweller  on  high ',  him  he  should  know  as  a 
dweller  far  (from  sin);  and  whom  he  knows  as 
a  dweller  far  (from  sin),  him  he  should  know  as  a 
dweller  on  high.  Man!  restraining  thyself  (from 
the  outward  world)  '  thou  wilt  get  free  from  pain.' 
Man,  understand  well  the  truth!  exerting  himself  in 
the  rule  of  truth  a  wise  man  overcomes  M&ra.   (4) 

'  The  gifted  man  *,  following  the  law,  sees  well  his 
true  interest.'  In  a  twofold  way',  for  the  sake  of 
life's  splendour,  honour  and  glory  (some  men  exert 
themselves),  wherein  they  go  astray.  The  gifted*, 
touched  by  calamity,  are  not  confounded.  '  Mind 
this!  the  worthy  one,  in  this  world,  gets  out  of  the 
creation*.'     Thus  I  say.  (5) 

Fourth  Lesson. 

That  man  (i.e.  the  liberated)  conquers  wrath, 
pride,  deceit,  and  greed.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Seer  who  does  not  injure  living  beings  and  has 
put  an  end  (to  acts  and  to  saws&ra).     Preventing 

*  There  is  apparently  a  pun  in  the  text :  uiiilaiyaw  is  explained 
by  u*Hlayil5ram=reTnover  (of  sins),  but  as  contrasted  with  dflrd- 
laiya  it  has  the  meaning  we  have  adopted  above. 

'  With  knowledge,  &c. 

'  For  the  sake  of  love  and  hate,  or  worldly  and  heavenly  bliss. 

'  If  loySloya  is  omitted,  the  last  words  form  the  half  of  a  jloka. 
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propensity  to  sin  destroys  former  actions.  He  who 
knows  one  thing,  knows  all  things;  and  he  who 
knows  all  tilings,  knows  one  thing  \  He  who  is 
careless  in  all  respects,  is  in  danger  * ;  he  who  is  not 
careless  in  all  respects,  is  free  from  danger,  (i) 

He  who  conquers  one  (passion),  conquers  many ; 
and  he  who  conquers  many,  conquers  one.  '  Know- 
ing the  misery  of  the  world '  rejecting  the  connection 
with  the  world, '  the  heroes  go  on  the  great  journey,' 
they  rise  gradually  ;  *  they  do  not  desire  life.'  (2) 

He  who  avoids  one  (passion),  avoids  (them  all) 
severally ;  and  he  who  avoids  them  severally,  avoids 
one.  Faithful  according  to  the  commandment  (of 
the  Tirthakaras),  wise,  and  understanding  the  world 
according  to  the  commandment — such  a  man  is 
without  danger'  from  anywhere.  There  are  de- 
grees in  injurious  acts,  but  there  are  no  degrees  in 
control.  (3) 

He  who  knows*  wrath,  knows  pride ;  he  who  knows 
pride,  knows  deceit;  he  who  knows  deceit,  knows 
greed ;  he  who  knows  greed,  knows  love ;  he  who 
knows  love,  knows  hate  ;  he  who  knows  hate,  knows 
delusion  ;  he  who  knows  delusion,  knows  conception  ; 
he  who  knows  conception,  knows  birth ;  he  who 
knows  birth,  knows  death  ;  he  who  knows  death» 
knows  hell ;  he  who  knows  hell,  knows  animal  exist- 
ence; he  who  knows  animal  existence,  knows  pain. 

Therefore,  a  wise  man  should  avoid  wrath,  pride, 
deceit,  greed,  love,  hate,  delusion,  conception,  birth, 
death,  hell,  animal  existence,  and  pain. 


'  Because  true  knowledge  of  one  tiling  is  inseparable  from  true 
knowledge  of  all  thing's. 
'  I.  e.  he  heaps  up  karman. 
'  And  accordingly  avoids  wrath. 
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This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Seer,  who  does  not 
injure  living  beings  and  has  put  an  end  (to  acts 
and  to  sawsAra).  Preventing  the  propensity  to  sin 
destroys  former  actions.  Is  there  any  worldly 
weakness  in  the  Seer  ?  There  exists  none,  there 
is  none.     Thus  I  say.   (4) 


End  of  the  Third  Lecture,  called  Hot  and  Cold. 


D  2 


FOURTH   LECTURE. 

CALZ^D 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


First  Lesson. 

The  Arhats  and  Bhagavats  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future,  all  say  thus,  speak  thus,  declare  thus, 
explain  thus:  all  breathing,  existing,  living,  sentient 
creatures'  should  not  be  slain,  nor  treated  with 
violence,  nor  abused,  nor  tormented,  nor  driven 
away,  (i) 

This  is  the  pure,  unchangeable,  eternal  law,  which 
the  clever  ones,  who  understand  the  world,  have 
declared :  among  the  zealous  and  the  not  zealous, 
among  the  faithf\il  and  the  not  faithful,  among  the 
not  cruel  and  the  cniel,  among  those  who  have 
worldly  weakness  and  those  who  have  not,  among 
those  who  like  social  bonds  and  those  who  do  not: 
'  that  is  the  truth,  that  is  so,  that  is  proclaimed  in 
this  (creed).'   (2) 

Having  adopted  (the  law),  one  should  not  hide  it, 
nor  forsake  it.  Correctly  understanding  the  law, 
one  should  arrive  at  indifference  for  the  impressions 
of  the  senses^,  and  'not  act  on  the  motives  of  the 
world.'  '  He  who  is  not  of  this  mind  ^,  how  should 
he  come  to  ihe  other*?' 


'  Pina  bhflyS  g\v&   saait.     In  the   seq 
words,  alt  sorts  of  living  beings. 

*  Literally,  what  one  sees. 

•  Who  acts  not  on  worldly  motives. 


we  translate  these 


Sinfulness. 
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What  has  been  said  here,  has  been  seen  (by  the 
omniscient  ones),  heard  (by  the  believers),  acknow- 
ledged (by  the  faithful),  and  thoroughly  understood 
by  them.  Those  who  acquiesce  and  indulge  (in 
worldly  pleasures),  are  born  again  and  again.  *  Day 
and  night  exerting  thyself,  steadfast,'  always  having 
ready  wisdom,  perceive  that  the  careless  (stand) 
outside  (of  salvation) ;  if  careful,  thou  wilt  always 
conquer.     Thus  I  say.  (3) 


Second  Lesson. 

There  are  as  many  fisravas'  as  there  are  parisra- 
vas,  and  there  are  as  many  parisravas  as  there  are 
dsravas.  There  are  as  many  an&sravas  as  there  are 
aparisravas,  and  there  are  as  many  aparisravas  as 
there  are  an^sravas.  He  who  well  understands 
these  words  and  regards  the  world  according  to  the 
instruction  (and  understands),  that  which  has  been 
distinctly  declared,  that  'wise  man  proclaims  (the 
truth)  here  to  men,*  who  still  belong  to  the  sawsSra, 
who  are  awakened,  and  have  reached  discrimina- 
tion, (i) 

'  Those  also  who  are  afflicted  and  careless '  (will 
be  instructed).  I  say  this  as  a  truth.  There  is 
nothing  secure  from  the  mouth  of  death.  Those 
who  are  led  by  their  desires,  who  are  the  tabernacle 
of  fraud,  'who  seized  by  Time  dwell  in  the  heap 
(of  karman),'  are  bom  again  and  again.  [Many  who 
are  again   and  again  (immersed)  in   delusion,  (will 

'  Asrava  is  that  by  means  of  which  taraian  takes  effect  npon  the 
soul,  pansrava  that  (nir^rd,  &c.)  by  which  tlie  influence  of  konnan 
is  counteracted.  Andsrava  is  that  by  which  dsrava  is  avoided 
(religious  vows),  and  aparisrava  that  by  which  karman  is  acquired. 
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often  renew)  their  acquaintance  with  the  places  of 
pain ;  they  experience  the  pains  inherent  in  re- 
generation. He  who  often  does  cruel  acts,  often 
undergoes  (punishment  in  hell,  &c.)  He  who 
seldom  does  cruel  acts,  seldom  undergoes  (punish- 
ment).]* (2) 

Some  say  thus,  also  the  wise  ones  ;  the  wise  ones 
say  thus,  also  some  others '■*.  Many  and  several  in 
this  world,  Brdhmawas  or  iSramawas,  raise  this  dis- 
cussion :  We  have  seen,  heard,  acknowledged, 
thoroughly  understood,  in  the  upper,  nether,  and 
sidelong  directions,  and  in  all  ways  examined  it : 
all  sorts  of  living  beings  may  be  slain,  or  treated 
with  violence,  or  abused,  or  tormented,  or  driven 
away.      Know   about   this :    there  is   no  wrong  in 

it.  (3) 

That  is  a  doctrine  of  the  unworthy.  But  those 
who  are  teachers,  have  said :  You  have  wrongly 
seen,  wrongly  heard,  wrongly  acknowledged,  wrongly 
understood,  in  the  upper,  nether,  and  sidelong 
directions,  in  all  ways  wrongly  examined  it,  when 
you  say  thvis,  speak  thus,  declare  thus,  explain 
thus :  All  sorts  of  living  beings  may  be  slain,  or 
treated  with  violence,  or  abused,  or  tormented,  or 
driven  away.  Know  about  this :  there  is  no  wrong 
in  it.  That  is  a  doctrine  of  die  unwortliy.  (4)  But 
we  say  thus,  speak  thus,  declare  thus,  explain  thus : 


'  The  passage  in  brackets  is  introduced  by  the  words  p5/4dn- 
taram  vS,  'various  reading.'  It  occurs  in  all  MSS.  I  have  consulted, 
and  is  commenled  upon  by  the  commentaries  as  belonging  to  the 
text. 

'  By  some  is  meant  the  highest  class  of  sages.  The  meaning 
is  that  all  professors,  high  or  tow,  say  the  same,  agree  in  the 
doctrine  of  abimsil. 
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All  sorts  of  living  beings  should  not  be  slain,  nor 
treated  witli  violence,  nor  abused,  nor  tormented, 
nor  driven  away.  Know  about  this,  there  is  no 
wrong  in  it.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  teachers.  (5) 

First  the  persuasion  of  ever>'  one  should  be 
ascertained,  and  then  we  will  ask  them  severally  :  Ye 
professors !  is  pain  pleasant  to  you,  or  unpleasant  ? 
If  they  give  the  right  answer,  reply:  For  all  sorts 
of  living  beings  pain  is  unpleasant,  disagreeable, 
and  greatly  feared.     Thus  I  say.  (6) 

Third  Lesson. 

*  Reflect  and  observe  that  whether  you  go  to  this 
world  or  to  that  beyond,  in  the  whole  world  those 
who  are  discerning  beings,  who  abstain  from  cruelty', 
relinquish  karman.  They  arc  flesh-subduing,  called 
duty-knowing,  upright  men,  aware  that  pain  results 
from  actions.*  Thus  say  those  who  have  right 
intuition,  (i) 

All  the  professors,  conversant  with  pain,  preach 
renunciation.  Thus  thoroughly  knowing  karman, 
observing  the  commandment,  wise,  unattached  (to 
the  world),  recognising  tliy  Self  as  one*,  subdue  the 
body,  chastise  thyself,  weaken  thyself:  'just  as  fire 
consumes  old  wood!'  Thus  with  a  composed  mind, 
unattached,  '  unhesitatingly  avoid  wrath !'  Con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  life  '  know  pain,  or  what 
will  come*;'  one  shall  feel  the  several  feelings;  and 
perceive  the  world  suffering  under  them.  (2) 


*  Nikkhiitadajx^  literally,  those  who  have  laid  down  the  rod. 

*  I.  e.  as  separate  and  different  from  the  world. 

'  According  to  the  commentators  the  preseni  and  future  pains. 
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Those  who  are  free  from  sinful  acts  are  called 
anidSna'.  Hence  a  very  wise  man  should  not  be 
inflamed  (by  wraih).     Thus  I  say.   (3) 

Fourth  Lesson. 

One  should  mortify  (one's  flesh)  in  a  low,  high, 
and  highest  degree,  quitting  one's  former  connec- 
tions, and  entering  tranquillity.  Therefore  a  hero  is 
careful,  a  person  of  pilh  '\  guarded,  endowed  (with 
knowledge,  &c.),  and  always  restrained.  Difficult  to 
go  is  the  road  of  the  heroes,  who  go  whence  there 
is  no  return  (final  liberation).  Subdue  blood  and 
flesh,  (i) 

That  man  is  called  a  worthy  one,  a  hero,  one  to 
be  followed^  who  living  in  chastity  [guarding  his 
eyes]  shakes  off  the  aggregate  ^ 

He  who  desires  the  current  of  karman,  is  a  fool 
who  has  not  cut  off  the  fetters  of,  nor  conquered 
the  connection  with,  (the  world.)  For  such  as  dwell 
in  darkness,  and  are  without  knowledge,  there  is  no 
success  in  faith.     Thus  1  say.  (2) 

'Whence  should  he  have  it*,  who  does  not  get  it 


*  If  we  read  niwu^iS  pdvakammehiffi)  aniydnd  viydhiyd,  we  have 
a  hemisdch  of  a  jloka. 

*  Sdrae.  The  commentators  translate  it  with  svdrala  =  su  + 1 
(S.  ^vanamaryddSya) +rata  (samyamSnush/A5ne),for  ever  delighting 
in  the  exercise  of  control.  I  think  the  Sanskrit  prototype  of  slrae 
is  siraka. 

'  These  words  seem  to  have  formed  a  jloka,  which  could 
easily  be  restored  if  we  read  :  purise  davie  vlrc  Siyiniggc  viyfihie  I 
vdsictd  bajfibha^ramsi  ^e  dhu«di  samussayam  II  The  aggregate  is 
either  that  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body,  i.  e.  the  body  itself, 
or  that  of  karman,  Le.  the  sum  of  karman. 

*  Success  in  faith. 
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early,  late,  or  in  the  middle  of  life  ? '  But  the  dis- 
cerning one  is  awakened,  and  ceases  to  act.  See 
that  it  is  good  to  be  so !  Cutting  off  that 'whence 
bondage,  cruel  death,  and  dreadful  pain,'  *  and  the 
(desire  for)  external  (objects)  flow,  he  who  among 
mortals  knows  freedom  from  acts,' '  seeing  that  acts 
will  bear  fruit,  the  knower  of  the  sacred  lore,  parts 
from  (karman).*  (3) 

There  are  those  who  have  established  themselves 
in  the  truth,  who  (were,  are,  or  will  be)  heroes, 
endowed  (with  knowledge),  always  exerting  them- 
selves, full  of  equanimity  \  valuing  the  world  (as  it 
deserves)  in  the  east,  west,  south,  north.  We  shall 
tell  the  knowledge  of  them  who  (were,  &c.)  heroes, 
endowed  (with  knowledge),  always  exerting  them- 
selves, full  of  equanimity,  valuing  the  world  (as  it 
deserves). 

Is  there  any  worldly  weakness  in  the  Seer?  There 
exists  none,  there  is  none.     Thus  I  say,  (4) 


End  of  the  Fourth  Lecture,  called  Righteousness. 


'  Sangh2i/adam$uio :  nirantaradarjinaA  jubhlnibhasya. 
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FIFTH   LECTURE, 

CALLED 
ESSENCE    OF    THE     WORLD. 


First  Lesson. 

Many  entertain  cruel  thoughts  against  the  world 
with  a  motive  or  without  one ;  they  entertain  cruel 
tlioughts  against  these  (six  classes  of  living  beings). 
To  him*  pleasures  are  dear.  Therefore  he  is  near 
death.  Because  he  is  near  death,  he  is  far  (from 
liberation).  But  he  who  is  neither  near  (death)  nor 
far  (from  liberation),  considers  the  life  of  a  slow  and 
ignorant  fool  as  similar  to  a  dewdrop  trembling  on 
the  sharp  point  of  the  blade  of  Kuja  grass  which  falls 
down  when  shaken  by  the  wind.  A  fool,  doing 
cruel  acts,  comes  thereby  ignorantly  to  grief. 
*  Through  deUision  he  is  born,  dies,  &c.'  Being 
conversant  with  the  deliberation  about  this  delu- 
sion, one  is  conversant  with  the  saws^ra ;  being 
not  conversant  with  that  deliberation,  one  is  not 
conversant  with  the  sawsdra.  He  who  is  clever, 
should  not  seek  after  sexual  intercourse.  But 
having  done  so,  (it  would  be)  a  second  folly  of  the 
weak-minded  not  to  own  it.  Repenting  and  ex- 
cluding (from  the  mind)  the  begotten  pleasures,  one 
should  instruct  others  to  follow  the  commandment. 
Thus  I  say.  (i) 

See!    many   who  desire  colours,  are  led  around 

*  The  change  of  number  here  and  in  the  analogous  passages  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  lessons  is  one  of  ihe  gram- 
matical  iiregularilies  in  which  our  text  abounds. 
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(in  the  sawsdra),  they  (experience)  here  again  and 
again  feelings  (i.e.  punishment)*.  Many  live  by 
injurious  deeds  against  the  world,  they  live  by 
injurious  deeds  against  these  (living  beings)^.  Also 
the  fool,  suffering  (for  his  passions),  delights  in  bad 
acts  here,  mistaking  that  for  salvation  which  is  none. 
Many  (heretics)  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit  (in  order 
to  avoid  worldly  sorrows  and  pains).  (2) 

Such  a  man  has  much  wrath,  much  pride,  much 
conceit,  much  greed ;  he  delights  in  many  (works), 
acts  frequently  like  a  stage-player  or  a  rogue,  forms 
many  plans,  gives  way  to  his  impulses,  is  influenced 
by  his  acts  though  he  pretends  to  be  awakened: 
(thinking)  that  nobody  will  see  him.  Through  the 
influence  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  the  fool 
never  knows  the  law.  Men !  unhappy  creatures, 
world-wise  are  those  who,  not  freeing  Uiemselves 
from  ignorance,  talk  about  final  liberation :  they 
turn  round  and  round  in  the  whirlpool  (of  births). 
Thus  I  say.  (3) 

Second  Lesson. 

Many  do  not  live  by  injurious  deeds  against  the 
world,  they  do  not  live  by  injurious  deeds  against 

'  This  inlerprelation  of  the  scholiast  can  scarcely  be  correct. 
Probably  the  same  ideas  which  are  introduced  in  the  last  paragraph 
unth  the  words,  Being  conversant  with,  ftc,  are  to  be  repeated 
here.  For  this  passage  is  similar  to  the  commencement  of  that 
in  §  I,  or  identical  if  we  adopt  the  p&/AS.ntaram. 

'  This  passage  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  lesson.  Bui  tlw  scholiast  explains  the  locatives  which  we  have, 
according  to  his  explanation  in  the  former  place,  translated 
against  the  world,  against  these,  here  and  in  the  similar 
passages  which  occur  in  this  lecture,  by,  in  the  world,  amongst 
these,  viz.  householders. 
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these  (living  beings).  Ceasing  from  them,  making 
an  end  of  them,  he  perceives :  this  is  a  favourable 
opportunity':  he  who  searches  for*  the  right  moment 
for  this  botly  (should  never  be  careless).  This  is  the 
road  taught  by  the  noble  ones,  (i) 

When  he  has  become  zealous  for  the  law,  he 
should  never  be  careless,  knowing  pain  and  pleasure 
in  their  various  forms.  Men  act  here  on  their  own 
motives;  it  has  been  declared  that  they  suffer  for 
their  own  sins.  Neither  killing  nor  lying,  he  should 
(patiently)  bear  (all  unpleasant)  feelings  when  affected 
by  them.     That  man  is  called  a  true  monk.  (2) 

Those  who  are  not  given  to  sinful  acts  are 
(nevertheless)  attacked  by  calamities ;  but  then  the 
steadfast  will  bear  them.  (He  has  to  bear)  them 
afterwards  as  (he  has  done)  before  (his  conversion), 
(The  body)  is  of  a  fragile,  decaying  nature,  (it  is) 
unstable,  transient,  uneternal,  increasing  and  de- 
creasing, of  a  changeable  nature.  Perceive  this  as  its 
true  character.  For  him  who  well  understands  this, 
who  delights  in  the  unique  refuge^,  for  the  liberated 
and  inactive  there  is  no  passage  (from  birth  to  birth). 
Thus  I  say.  (3) 

Many  are  attached  to  sometliing  in  the  world — 
be  it  little  or  much,  small  or  great,  sentient  or  non- 
sentient — they  are  attached  to  it  (here)  amongst  these 
(householders).  Thus  some  incur  great  danger. 
For  him  who  contemplates  the  course  of  the  world 
and  does  not  acknowledge  these  attachments  (there 


'  For  adoptmg  ihe  right  conduct. 

'  Annesl=anveshin.  I  think  that  annest  may  be  an  aorist  of 
gjii,  knew. 

'  AyatoAa.  i.e.  the  triad:  right  knowledge^  right  intuition,  right 
conduct. 
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is  no  such  danger).  Knowing  that  that  which  is  well 
understood  is  well  practised,  man  \  with  thy  eyes  on 
the  highest  good,  be  victorious  (in  control).  Among 
such  men  only  is  real  Brahmanhood.  Thus  I  say.  (4) 
I  have  heard  this,  and  it  is  in  my  innermost  heart; 
and  the  freedom  from  bonds  is  in  your  innermost 
heart.  He  who  has  ceased  (to  have  worldly  attach- 
ments), the  houseless,  suffers  with  patience  a  long 
time. 

The  careless  stand  outside,  the  careful  lead  a  reli- 
gious life. 
Maintain  rightly  this  state  of  a  sage.  Thus  I  say.  (5) 

Third  Lesson. 

Many  arc  not  attached  to  something  in  this  world, 
they  are  not  attached  to  it  among  these  (house- 
holders). He  is  a  wise  man  who  has  heard  and 
understood  the  word  of  the  learned  ones.  Without 
partiality  the  law  has  been  declared  by  the  noble 
ones.  As  I  have  destroyed  here*  the  connection 
with  the  world,  so  is  the  connection  elsewhere  diffi- 
cult to  destroy.  Therefore  I  say :  One  should  not 
abandon  firmness,  (i)  Some  who  early  exert  them- 
selves, do  not  afterwards  slide  back  ;  some  who  early 
L exert  themselves,  afterwards  slide  back  :  those  who 
do  not  early  exert  themselves,  (can  of  course)  not 
slide  back.  That  man  also  is  of  this  description*, 
who  knowing  the  world  (as  worthless  neverthe- 
less) follows  its  ways.  '  Knowing  this,  it  has  been 
declared  by  the  sage.'  Here  the  follower  of  the  com- 
an< 


Here'  and  'elsewhere'   mean,  in  the  church  of  MahAvfnt, 
and  in  that  of  the  Tiithikas. 
*  Bekings  to  the  last  category,  to  which  belong  the  ^ftkyas,  Ac. 
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man<lmcnt»  the  wise,  the  passionless,  he  who  exerts 
himself  before  morning  and  after  evening',  always 
contemplating  virtue^'  and  hearing  (the  merit  of  it) 
will  become  free  from  love  and  delusion.  '  Fight 
with  this  (your  body)!  why  should  you  fight  with 
anything  else  ?'  Difficult  to  attain  is  this  (human 
body)  which  is  worth  tlie  fight  For  the  clever  ones 
have  praised  the  discernment  of  wisdom ;  the  fool 
who  falls  from  it,  is  liable  to  birth,  &c.  (2)  In  this 
(religion  of  the  (S'ainas  the  cause  of  the  fool's  fall) 
has  been  declared  (to  depend)  on  colour'  and  killing. 
But  a  sage  who  walks  the  beaten  track  (to  libe- 
ration), regards  the  world  in  a  different  way. 
'  Knowing  thus  (the  nature  of)  acts  in  all  regards, 
he  does  not  kill,*  he  controls  himself,  he  is  not 
overbearing.  (3) 

Comprehending  that  pleasure  (and  pain)  are  indi- 
vidual, advising  kindness,  he  will  not  engage  in 
any  work  in  the  whole  world :  keeping  before  him 
the  one  (great  aim,  liberation),  and  not  turning 
aside,  '  living  humbly,  unattached  to  any  creature,' 
The  rich  (in  control)  who  with  a  mind  endowed 
with  all  penetration  (recognises)  that  a  bad  deed 
should  not  be  done,  will  not  go  after  it.  WTiat  you 
acknowledge  as  righteousness,  that  you  acknowledge 
as  sagedom  (mauna);  what  you  acknowledge  as  sage- 
dom,  that  you  acknowledge  as  righteousness.    It  is 


*  Puvvavararayam,  the  first  and  the  last  wake  (yima)  of  the 
night ;  the  intermediate  time  is  allowed  for  sleep. 

'  Stia  is  either  samyama,  control  with  its  18,000  subdivisions,  or 
it  consists  of  (1)  tlie  five  great  vows,  (a)  the  three  giiptis,  (3)  the 
resuaint  of  the  senses,  (4)  the  avoidance  of  sin  (kashaya). 

'  Colour  stands  for  all  perceptions  of  the  senses.  Of  course, 
the  attachment  to  sensual  pleasures  is  meant. 
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inconsistent  with  weak,  sianing,  sensual,  ill-conducted 
house-inhabiting  men.  (4)  'A  sage,  acquiring  sage- 
dom,  should  subdue  his  body.'  '  The  heroes  who 
look  at  everything  >\'ith  indifference,  use  mean  and 
rough  (food,  &c.)'  Such  a  man  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  flood  (of  life),  to  be  a  sage,  to  have 
passed  over  (the  sawsira),  to  be  liberated,  to  have 
ceased  (from  acts).     Thus  I  say.  (5) 


Fourth  Lesson. 

For  a  monk  who  has  not  yet  reached  discrimina- 
tion^  it  is  bad  going  and  difficult  proceeding  when  he 
wanders  (alone)  from  village  to  village.  Some  men 
(when  going  wrong)  will  become  angry  when  ex- 
horted with  speech.  And  a  man  with  wary  pride 
is  embarrassed  with  great  delusion^.  (1)  There  are 
many  obstacles  which  are  very  difficult  to  overcome 
for  the  ignorant  and  the  blinded.  Let  that  not  be 
your  case!  That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  clever  one 
(Mahavtra).  Adopting  the  (Ajfuryas)  views,  imi- 
tating his  indifference  (for  the  outer  world),  making 
him  the  guide  and  adviser  (in  all  one's  matters), 
sharing  his  abode,  living  carefully,  acting  according 
to  his  mind,  examining  one's  way^  not  coming  too 
near  (the  S^Srya),  minding  living  beings,  one  should 
go  (on  one's  business).  (2) 

*  Avyika,  either  with  regard  to  jrula,  sacred  knowledge,  ox  to 
his  age. 

'  The  result  will  be  that  he  thmlcs  him&elf  above  the  admonition 
of  the  spiritual  head  (ai^arya)  of  the  chapter  (gaWAa),  and  leaves 
the  chapter,  living  as  a  ga^Manirgata. 

'  The  monk  must  closely  inspect  everything  with  which  he 
comes  in  contact  in  order  to  avoid  killing  animals;  this  holds  good 
with  regard  to  walking,  sitting,  sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  &c. 
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(A  monk  should  according  to  the  A^Aryas  or- 
der) go  and  return,  contract  or  stretch  (his  limbs), 
thoroughly  clean  (what  ought  to  be  cleaned).  Some- 
times, though  a  monk  be  endowed  with  virtue  and 
walks  in  righteousness,  living  beings,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  his  body,  will  be  killed.  (If  this  happens 
through  mere  carelessness)  then  he  will  get  his 
punishment  in  this  life ;  but  if  it  was  done  contrary 
to  the  rules*,  he  should  repent  of  it  and  do  penance 
for  it^  Thus  he  who  knows  the  sacred  lore^  recom- 
mends penance  combined  with  carefulness.  (3) 

(When  a  monk)  with  ful3y  developed  intuition  and 
knmvledge,  calm,  guarded,  endowed  (with  know- 
ledge), always  restrained,  perceives  (a  woman  tempt- 
ing him),  he  should  consider  within  himself:  what 
will  this  person  do  ?  The  greatest  temptation  in 
this  world  are  women.  This  has  been  declared 
by  the  sage.  (4) 

When  strongly  vexed  by  the  influence  of  the 
senses,  he  should  eat  bad  food,  mortify  himself, 
stand  upright,  wander  from  village  to  village,  take 
no  food  at  all,  withdraw  his  mind  from  women. 
First  troubles,  then  pleasures ;  first  pleasures,  then 
troubles*:  tlius  they  are  the  cause  of  quarrels.  Con- 
sidering this  and  well  understanding  it,  one  should 
teach  oneself  not  to  cultivate  (sensuality).  Thus  I 
say.  He  should  not  speak  of  women,  nor  look  at 
them,  nor  converse  with  them,  nor  claim  them  as  his 
oiATi,  nor  do  their  work.     Careful  in  his  speech  and 

*  Au//tkammaffi=3ku//ikarnian. 

■  Vivega=viveka,  explained  as  pr^yajjtittani.       '  Vedavid. 

*  In  order  to  attain  pleasure,  one  has  to  work  Tor  ihc  means; 
after  the  enjo)Tnent  of  the  pleasures  one  has  to  undergo  piinish- 
ment  in  hell,  &c. 


guarding  his  mind,  he  should  always  avoid  sin.     He 
should  maintain  this  sagedom.    Thus  I  say.  (5) 


Fifth  Lesson. 

Thus  I  say :  a  lake  is  full  of  water,  it  is  In  an  even 
plain,  it  is  free  from  dust,  It  harbours  (many  fish)*. 
Look !  he  (the  teacher)  stands  in  the  stream  (of  know- 
ledge) and  is  guarded  in  all  directions.  Look  !  there 
are  great  Seers  in  the  world, wise,  awakened,  free  from 
acts.  Perceive  the  truth  :  from  a  desire  of  (a  pious) 
end  they  chose  a  religious  life.     Thus  I  say.  (i) 

He  whose  mind  is  always  wavering,  does  not 
reach  abstract  contemplation*.  Some,  bound  (by 
worldly  ties),  are  followers  (i.  e.  understand  the 
truth) ;  some  who  are  not  bound,  are  followers. 
How  should  he  not  despond  who  amongst  followers 
is  a  non-follower }  '  But  that  is  truth  beyond  doubt, 
what  has  been  declared  by  the  t7inas.'  (2) 

Whatever^  a  faitliful,  well-disposed  man,  on  enter- 
ing the  order,  thought  to  be  true,  that  may  afterwards 
appear  to  him  true ;  what  he  thought  to  be  true, 
that  may  afterwards  appear  to  him  untaie ;  what  he 
thought  to  be  untrue,  that  may  afterwards  appear  to 
him  true ;  what  he  thought  to  be  untrue,  that  may 
afterwards  appear  to  him  true.  What  he  thinks  to 
be  true,  that  may,  on  consideration,  appear  to  him 
true,  whether  it  be  true  or  untrue.  What  he  thinks 
to  be  untrue,  that  may,  on  consideration,  appear  to 
him  untrue,  whether  it  be  true  or  untrue.     But  he 


*  Like  unto  it  is  a  teacher  who  is  full  of  wisdom,  who  lives  in 
a  quiet  country,  is  free  from  passion,  and  protects  living  beings. 
'  Samadbi,  the  means  of  a  religious  death. 
'  Any  article  of  the  ffaina  faith. 

[22]  E 
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who  reflects  should  say  unto  him  who  does  not 
reflect :  Consider  it  to  be  true.  Thus  the  connection 
(i.e.  the  continuity  of  sins)  is  broken.  (3) 

Regard  this  as  the  course  of  the  zealous  one,  who 
stands  (in  obedience  to  the  spiritual  guide).  In  this 
point  do  not  show  yourself  a  fool' ! 

As  it  would  be  unto  thee,  so  it  is  with  him  whom 
thou  Intendest  to  kill.  As  it  would  be  unto  thee,  so 
it  is  with  him  whom  thou  intendest  to  tyrannise  over. 
As  it  would  be  unto  thee,  so  it  is  with  him  whom 
thou  intendest  to  torment.  In  the  same  way  (it  is 
with  him)  whom  thou  intendest  to  punish,  and  to  drive 
away.  The  righteous  man  who  lives  up  to  these  sen- 
timents, does  therefore  neither  kill  nor  cause  others 
to  kill  (living  beings).  He  should  not  intentionally 
cause  the  same  punishment  for  himself^  (4) 

The  Self  is  the  knowcr  (or  experiencer),  and  the 
knower  is  the  Self.  That  through  which  one  knows, 
is  the  Self.  With  regard  to  this  (to  know)  it  (the 
Self)  is  established*.  Such  is  he  who  maintains  the 
right  doctrine  of  Self.  This  subject  has  truly  been 
explained.     Thus  I  say.    (5) 

Sixth  Lesson. 

Some  not  instructed  (in  the  true  law)  make  (only 
a  show)  of  good  conduct ;  some,  though  instructed. 


I 


*  Fool,  bSla ;  the  scholiast  explains  bSIa  as  ^akya  or  Pirxvasthat 
an  omsidcr,  or  a  follower  of  PSrjva  (?). 

'  For  the  same  pain  he  has  cau&ed  to  others  in  this  life,  he  will 
sufifer  in  the  life  hereafter, 

^  This  means  thai  knowledge  is  a  modification  (pari»£ma)  of 
the  Self,  and  therefore  one  with  it,  but  not  as  a  quahiy  or  actioD 
of  the  Self  different  from  it. 
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have  no  good  conduct.  Let  that  not  be  your  case ! 
That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  clever  one.  Adopting 
the  (i^rya's)  views,  imitating  his  indifference  (for 
the  outer  world),  making  him  the  guide  and  adviser 
(in  all  ones  matters),  sharing  his  abode,  conquering 
(sinfulness),  one  sees  the  truth ;  unconquered  one 
should  be  one's  own  master,  having  no  reliance  on 
anything  (in  the  world).  He  who  is  great  and  with- 
draws his  mind  from  the  outer  world,  should  learn 
the  teaching  (of  the  Tirthakaras)  through  the  teach- 
ing (of  the  S^arya) ;  by  his  own  innate  knowledge, 
or  through  the  instruction  of  the  highest',  or 
having  heard  it  from  others.  A  wise  man  should 
not  break  the  commandment  Examining  all  (wrong) 
doctrines  from  all  sides  and  in  all  respects,  one 
should  clearly  understand  (and  reject)  them.  'Know- 
ing the  delight  of  this  world-,  circumspect  and  re- 
strained, one  should  lead  the  life  of  an  ascetic' 
Desiring  liberation',  a  hero  should,  through  the 
sacred  lore,  ever  be  victorious.     Thus  I  say.  (i) 

The  current  (of  sin)  *  is  said  to  come  from  above, 
from  below,  and  from  the  sides ;  these  have  been 
declared  to  be  the  currents  through  which,  look, 
there  is  sinfulness. 

'  Examining  the  whirlpool',  a  man,  versed  In  the 
sacred  lore,  should  keep  off  from  it.'  Leaving  the 
world  to  avert  the  current    (of  sin),  such  a  great 


'  I.e.  ihe  Tlrlhakaras.  *  Le.  sclf-conlroL 

*  The  original  has  ni/Miya=nishMi(a. 

*  It  is  called  the  door  of  &sra\*a.  The  three  directions  Tncn* 
tioned  in  ihe  text,  arc  the  three  divisions  of  the  universe.  Objects 
of  desire  in  each  induce  men  to  sin.  The  original  is  a.  jloka, 
noticed  as  such  br  the  scholiast. 

*  Of  worldly  desires  and  their  objects. 

E    2 
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man,  free  from  acts,  knows  and  sees  the  truth  ; 
examining  (pleasures)  he  does  not  desire  them.  (2) 
Knowing  whence  we  come  and  whither  we  go,  he 
leaves  the  road  to  birth  and  death,  rejoicing  in 
the  glorious  (liberation).  '  All  sounds  recoil  thence, 
where  speculation  has  no  room,'  nor  does  the  mind 
penetrate  there'.  The  saint*  knows  well  that  which 
is  without  support  \    (3) 

(The  liberated)  is  not  long  nor  small  nor  round 
nor  triangular  nor  quadrangular  nor  circular ;  he  is 
not  black  nor  blue  nor  red  nor  green  nor  white ; 
neither  of  good  nor  bad  smell ;  not  bitter  nor  pun- 
gent nor  astringent  nor  sweet ;  neither  rough  nor 
soft ;  neither  heavy  nor  light ;  neither  cold  nor  hot ; 
neither  harsh  nor  smooth ;  he  is  without  body,  with- 
out resurrection,  without  contact  (of  matter),  he  is  not 
feminine  nor  masculine  nor  neuter;  he  perceives,  he 
knows,  but  there  is  no  analogy  (whereby  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  liberated  soul) ;  its  essence  is  with- 
out form  ;  there  is  no  condition  of  the  unconditioned. 
There  is  no  sound,  no  colour,  no  smell,  no  taste,  no 
touch — nothing  of  that  kind.     Thus  I  say.   (4) 


End  of  the  Fifth  Lecture,  called  Essence  of  the 
World. 


•  It  is  impossible  lo  express  the  nature  of  liberation  in  words, 
since  it  cannot  be  reached  even  by  the  mind. 

•  Oe=o^a,  hi;  who  is  free  from  love  and  hate. 

•  I.e.  liberation,  or  the  state  of  the  liberated.    Support,  paii/- 
Mlna,  is  the  body  or  karman. 
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SIXTH    LECTURE, 

CALLED 

the  cleaning*. 

First  Lesson. 

He  who  is  awakened  amongst  men,  preaches; 
the  man  to  whom  all  these  classes  of  lives  are 
well  known,  preaches  the  unparalleled  wisdom.  He 
praises  the  road  to  liberation  for  those  who  well 
exert  themselves,  who  have  forsworn  cruelty,  are 
zealous  and  endowed  with  knowledge.  Thus  some 
great  heroes  are  victorious ;  but,  look,  some  others 
who  are  wanting  in  control  do  not  understand  (the 
welfare  of)  their  souls.     Thus  I  say.  (i) 

As  in  a  lake  a  greedy  leaf-covered  tortoise  cannot 
rise  up  ;  as  the  trees  do  not  leave  their  place  (though 
shaken  by  storms,  &c.) :  thus  men,  born  in  various 
families,  cry  bitterly  because  they  are  attached  to 
the  objects  of  the  senses';  on  account  of  their 
sinfulness  they  do  not  reach  liberation',  (a) 

Now  look  at  those  who  are  born  in  these  families 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  acts* : 

Boils  and  leprosy,  consumption,  falling  sickness, 
blindness  and  stiffness,  lameness  and  humpbacked- 
ness,   I 


'  Dhuta,  literally,  shaken.    Compare  Uic  dhutangas  of  the 
Buddliisis.     Childers'  PSIi  Diet.  s.  v. 

*  Lileralljr,  Ute  colours. 

'  This  paragraph  reads  like  prose  miied  with  parts  of  verses. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  restore  one  complete  verse. 

*  '  To  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  acts'  is,  according  to  the  com* 
mentary,  the  meaning  of  £yattSe=dtmatv3ya. 
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Dropsy  and  dumbness,  look !  apoplexy  (?)  and  eye- 
disease,  trembling  and  crippledness,  elephantiasis 
and  diabetes,  2 

These  are  the  sixteen  diseases  enumerated  in  due 
order;  besides  them  many  illnesses  and  wounds 
occur.  3 

Contemplating  their  (i.  e.  the  creatures')  death. 
knowing  their  births  in  higher  and  lower  regions, 
contemplating  the  fruit  (of  their  acts),  hear  about 
this  according  to  truth.  4 

There  are  said  to  be  blind  beings  dwelling  in 
darkness ;  once  or  frequently  meeting  this  lot,  they 
experience  pleasant  and  unpleasant  feelings.  This 
has  been  declared  by  the  awakened  ones.  (3)  There 
are  beings  endowed  with  voice,  with  taste,  water- 
beings  dwelling  in  water,  beings  living  in  the  air : 
*  beings  torment  beings.  See  the  great  danger  in 
this  world' ;'  many  pains  (are  the  lot)  of  the  creatures. 
Men  who  are  given  to  their  lusts,  come  to  destruc- 
tion through  their  weak,  frail  body.  '  The  fool  works 
hard,  thinking'  that  the  unhappy  one  suffers  many 
pains.  *  Knowing  that  these  diseases  are  many, 
should  the  afflicted  search  after  (remedies)?'  See! 
they  are  of  no  avail,  have  done  with  them !  Sage ! 
see  this  great  danger !  Do  not  hurt  anybody ! 
Contemplate.  Be  attentive !  I  shall  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  renunciation  ^  (4) 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  their  acts  they  are  born  in 
these  various  families,  they  increase,  are  born,  grow 
up,  become  awakened,  and  leave  the  world  in  due 
order  as  great  sages.  The  lamenting  parents  say  to 
them  who  proceed  on  the  glorious  road :  '  Do  not 


The  result  of  former  acts. 


DhOtavdda. 
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leave  us!'  (5)  Consulting  their  own  pleasure,  in- 
dulging their  passions,  *  making  a  noise\  the  parents 
cry:'  No  man  who  leaves  his  parents  is  (fit  to  become) 
a  flood-crossing  sage !  (The  ascetic)  does  not  take 
refuge  there  (in  his  family);  for  what  could  attract 
him  there  ? 

He  should  always  maintain  this  knowledge  !  Thus 
I  say.  (6) 

Second  Lesson. 

Though  some  know  the  misery  of  tlie  world,  have 
relinquished  their  former  connections,  have  given  up 
ease,  live  in  chastity,  and,  whether  monk  or  layman, 
thoroughly  understand  the  law,  they  are  not  able 
(to  persevere  in  a  religious  life).  The  ill-disposed, 
giving  up  the  robe,  alms-bowl,  blanket,  and  broom, 
do  not  bear  the  continuous  hardships  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  bear.  He  who  prefers  pleasures  will,  now 
or  after  an  hour^  be  deprived  (of  tlie  body^  not 
to  recover  it)  for  an  infinite  space  of  time.  And 
thus  they  do  not  cross  (the  sawsAra),  for  the  sake  of 
these  pleasures  which  entail  evil  consequences  and 
are  associated  with  others  of  their  kind,  (i) 

But  some  who  embrace  the  law.  will  practise  it, 
being  careful  about  its  outward  signs ;  not  giving 
way  to  worldliness,  but  being  firm.  Knowing  (and 
renouncing)  all  lust,  a  devout  man  becomes  a  great 
sage  when  he  breaks  all  bonds,  tliinking ;   Nothing 


'  The  commentaior  explains  this  passage:  *We  do  your  will, 
we  depend  on  you  (?),'  so  shouting  lliey  cry,  Ac. 

'  I.e.  after  a  short  lime. 

"  The  body  with  6vc  organs,  in  which  alone  liberation  can  be 
realised. 
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belongs  to  me.  A  man  who,  thinking,  I  am  I ', 
exerts  himself  for  this  (creed),  ceases  (to  act),  is 
houseless,  walks  about  bald-headed.  The  naked, 
fasting  (monk),  who  combats  the  flesh,  will  be 
abused,  or  struck,  or  hurt* ;  he  will  be  upbraided 
with  his  former  trade,  or  reviled  with  untrue  re- 
proaches. Accounting  (for  this  treatment)  by  his 
former  sins,  knowing  pleasant  and  unpleasant  occur- 
rences, he  should  patiently  wander  about.  Quitting 
all  worldliness^  one  should  bear  all  (disagreeable) 
feelings,  being  possessed  of  the  right  view*.  (2) 

Those  are  called  naked,  who  in  this  world,  never 
returning  (to  a  worldly  state),  (follow)  my  religion 
according  to  the  commandment.  This  highest  doc- 
trine has  here  been  declared  for  men.  Delighted 
with  this,  destroying  tliat  (i.e.  the  effect  of  works),  he 
will  successively*  give  up  sinfulness*,  after  having 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  it.  Here  (in  our  reli- 
gion) some  live  as  single  mendicants.  Therefore  a 
wise  man  should  lead  the  life  of  an  ascetic  by 
collecting  pure  alms  or  any  alms  in  all  sorts  of 
families.  '  If  (the  food)  be  of  good  or  bad  smell, 
or  if  dreadful  beasts  inflict  pain  on  (other)  beings' — 


'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  anybody  else. 

'  I.iisie.  The  commentator  translates  it  by  lun^ita,  to  tear  out 
the  hair.  Tliis  would  be  a  rather  diOicult  operation  on  the  bald 
head  of  a  C/aina  monk.  Lftsiya  is,  of  course,  the  Sanskrit  lOshita, 
hurt. 

'  Visottiyam.     Sanskrit  vijrotasiki(?)=jahkl. 

*  Samiyadamsanc.  The  commenlator  explains  it  bysamita- 
dar^ana,     I  think  it  corresponds  to  samyagdauana. 

*  Pariyaenam=parySya.  The  commentator  interprets  it  by 
jrSmawya. 

*  Ada«i^^affl=dd3niya.  It  means  usually  faith;  but  I  have 
here  translated  it  according  to  the  commentary. 
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all  that  happens  to  you,  you   will   firmly   bear  it. 
Thus  I  say.  (3) 

Third  Lesson. 

A  sage  who  is  well  instructed  in  the  law  and  leads 
a  life  of  abstinence,  is  always  a  destroyer  of  the 
effects  of  works '.  To  a  mendicant  who  is  little 
clothed-  and  firm  in  control,  it  will  not  occur  (to 
think):  My  clothes  are  torn,  I  shall  beg  for  (new) 
clothes  ;  I  shall  beg  for  thread ;  I  shall  beg  for 
a  needle ;  I  shall  mend  (my  clothes) ;  I  shall  darn 
them  ;  1  shall  repair  tliem ;  I  shall  put  them  on ; 
1  shall  wrap  myself  in  them,  (i) 

The  unclothed  one,  who  excels  in  this  (absti- 
nence), will  often  be  molested  by  (sharp  blades  oQ 
grass,  by  cold,  heat,  gnats,  and  mosquitoes.  The 
unclothed  one,  who  effects  scarcity  (of  his  wants 
or  of  his  karman),  bears  these  and  various  other 
hardships.  He  is  fit  for  penance,  as  has  been 
declared  by  the  Revered  One.  Understanding  this 
in  all  respects  and  with  his  whole  mind,  he  should 
perfectly  know  righteousness.  The  great  heroes 
(i.  e.  the  Tlrthakaras)  who  for  a  long  time '  walked 


'  Adanam  explained  as  implements  which  are  not  requisite  for 
the  law. 

"  Aiela.  literally,  unclothed.  But  tt  has  thai  meaning  only  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  ^inakalpika.  A  ^nakalpika  is  a  monk  who 
wears  no  clothes  and  uses  the  hollow  or  the  hand  for  an  alms-bowl. 
The  only  implements  he  has  are  the  broom  (ra^oharanam)  and 
the  piece  of  cloth  which  the  monk  places  before  the  mouth  while 
speaking,  in  order  to  prevent  insects  from  getting  into  his  mouth 
(mukhava5trik&). 

'  AlrarSta,  literally,  long  night  Compare  dirgharatra,  which 
the  Bauddhas  and  (^ainas  employ  in  the  sense  we  have  given  to 
^iraritam  in  the  texL 
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in  the  former  years  \  the  worthy  ones  bore  the 
troubles  (mentioned  above) ;  endowed  with  perfect 
knowledge  they  had  lean  arms  and  very  little  flesh 
and  blood.  He  who  discontinues  (to  sin)  and  is 
enlightened,  is  said  to  have  crossed  (the  saws&ra),  to 
be  liberated,  and  to  have  ceased  (to  act).  Thus  I 
say.  (2) 

But  can  discontent  lay  hold  of  a  mendicant,  who 
has  ceased  to  act  and  leads  a  religious  life,  for  a 
long  time  controlling  himself?  He  advances  in  his 
spiritual  career  and  exerts  himself.  As  an  island 
which  is  never  covered  with  water,  so  is  the  law 
taught  by  the  noble  ones  (a  safe  refuge  for  those  in 
danger).  They  are  free  from  desires,  free  from 
murder,  beloved,  wise,  learned.  For  their  benefit 
has  been  the  exertion  of  the  Revered  One  ;  as  birds 
(feed)  their  young  ones,  so  are  the  disciples  regularly 
to  be  instructed  day  and  night     Thus  I  say.   (3) 

Fourth  Lesson. 

The  disciples  are  thus  regularly  instructed,  day 
and  night,  by  the  knowledge-endowed  great  heroes, 
receiving  knowledge  from  them.  Some,  being  se- 
duced from  the  calmness  of  the  mind,  adopt  rough 
manners.  Some,  living  in  chastity,  dispute  the 
authority  (of  the  teacher),  others  hear  and  vrnder- 
stand  his  words ;  they  intend  to  lead  a  godly  life, 
but  having  left  the  worlds  tliey  are  not  qualified  (for 
a  religious  life).     Others,  being  incensed  by  lusts, 


*  PuvvSiffi  vSsSiw,  the  former  years  are  lliose  long  periods  by 
ivhich  the  lengcb  of  the  early  Tirlhakaras'  life  is  mea^iured.  Walked 
means  walked  in  righteousness. 

'  Or  obedience  to  their  teacher? 
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greedy,  sensual, '  do  not  care  for  abstract  meditation 
and  religious  instruction :  these  men  speak  harshly 
unto  the  teacher.'  It  is  a  second  folly  of  the  slow- 
minded  to  call  virtuous,  calm,  religiously  living  men 
worthless. 

Some,  turning  from  (control),  assign  its  difficulty 
as  their  reason  (for  doing  so)';  others,  falling  from 
the  pure  knowledge  and  defiling  the  creed,  though 
not  without  devotion,  for  the  love  of  life  change 
(their  vows).  *  When  they  feel  the  hardships  (of  a 
religious  life)  they  slide  back,  for  their  love  of  life.* 
Their  leaving  the  world  is  a  bad  leaving,  (i) 

Those  who  deserve  to  be  called  fools,  are  born 
again  and  again.  Standing  low  (in  learning  or  con- 
trol) they  will  exalt  themselves  (and  say)  in  their 
pride  :  I  am  learned.  They  speak  harshly  unto  the 
passionless  ;  they  upbraid  them  with  their  former 
trades,  or  revile  them  with  untrue  reproaches*.  The 
wise,  therefore,  should  know  the  law.  Thou  lovest 
unrighteousness,  because  thou  art  young,  and  lovest 
acts,  and  sayest :  '  Kill  beings  ;'  thou  killest  them  or 
consentest  to  their  being  killed  by  others.  (Such  a 
man)  thinks  contemptuously:  A  very  severe  religion 
has  been  proclaimed.  Sinking  in  opposition  to  the 
law,  he  is  called  murderer.     Thus  I  say.  (2) 

Some  think :  What  have  I  to  do  with  this  or 
that  man  ?  Thus  they  leave  father  and  mother, 
kith  and  kin,  like  heroes  exerting  themselves,  free 
from  murder.     Look!  the  pious  and  calm  become 


»  They  do  not  upbraid  their  teachers,  and  bencc  are  not  guilty 
of  the  second  folly. 

'  Compare  second  lesson,  f  3.  Pali  ja,  which  we  have  here  as  in 
the  passage  above  translated  '  former  trade,'  is  here  explained  by 
anushMina,  exertion. 
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desponding;  the  rising,  cast  down.  Those  troubled 
with  sensuality,  the  cowardly  men  become  perverters 
of  tlie  faith  *,  Therefore  tlie  reputation  of  some  be- 
comes bad.  He  is  an  apostate  ascetic!  He  is  an 
apostate  ascetic !   (3) 

Look !  Some,  though  living  with  religious,  pious, 
calm,  and  worthy  (monks),  are  not  religious,  nor 
pious,  nor  calm,  nor  worthy.  Knowing  them,  tlie 
learned,  the  wise,  the  steadfast  hero  will  always  be 
victorious  through  the  right  faith.    Thus  I  say.  (4) 


Fifth  Lesson. 

Staying  in  or  between  houses,  in  or  between  vil- 
lages, in  or  between  towns,  in  or  between  counties, 
a  monk  is  attacked  by  murderers,  or  is  subject  to 
the  hardshii>s  (of  a  mendicant's  life).  A  hero  should 
bear  these  hardships,  (i) 

A  saint^,  with  right  intuition,  who  cherishes 
compassion  for  the  world,  in  the  east,  west,  south, 
and  north,  should  preach,  spread,  and  praise  (the 
faith),  knowing  the  sacred  lore  I  He  should  pro- 
claim it  among  those  who  exert  themselves,  and 
those  who  do  not*,  among  those  who  are  willing  to 
hear  (the  word).  (2) 

Not  neglecting  tranquillity,  indifference,  patience, 
liberation,  purity,  uprightness,  gentleness,  and  free- 
dom from  worldly  cares  \  one  should,  with  due  con- 
sideration, preach  the  law  of  the  mendicants  to  all 
sorts  of  creatures.  (3) 


'  Or  breakers  of  vows.  *  Oy  a,  see  note  2,  p.  52. 

■  Veyavr=vetlavid. 

*  This  is  equivalent  either  to  believers  aiid  heretics,  or  to  clerical 
and  lay  men. 

'  Ldghaviya,  lightness,  explained,  freedom  from  bonds. 
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With  due  consideration  preaching  the  law  of  the 
mendicants,  one  should  do  no  injurj-"  to  ones  self, 
nor  to  anybody  else,  nor  to  any  of  the  four  kinds  of 
living  beings.  But  a  great  sage,  neither  injuring 
nor  injured,  becomes  a  shelter  for  all  sorts  of  afflicted 
creatures,  even  as  an  island,  which  is  never  covered 
with  water.  {4) 

Thus  a  man  who  exerts  himself,  and  is  of  a 
steady  mind,  without  attachment,  unmoved  (by 
passion)  but  restless  (in  wandering  about),  having  no 
worldly  desires,  should  lead  the  life  of  an  ascetic. 

Having  contemplated  the  beautiful  law,  the  dis- 
cerning one  is  liberated. 

Therefore  look  at  worldliness,  ye  men,  fettered  in 
fetters ! 

Those  whom  Just  conquers,  sink ;  therefore  do 
not  shrink  from  the  hard  (control)!  He  who  knows 
(and  renounces)  perfectly  and  thoroughly  these  inju- 
rious acts,  from  whom  the  injurers  do  not  shrink  \ 
'who  has  shaken  off  wrath,  pride,'  delusion,  and 
greed,  'he  is  called  a  removed  one.'  Thus  I 
say.  (5) 

On  the  decay  of  the  body  (he  does  not  despond, 
but  deserves)  his  appellation,  *  the  leader  of  the 
battle/  The  sage  who  has  reached  the  other  side, 
unafflicted  and  unmoved  like  a  beam,  being  in  the 
power  of  death,  desires  death  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  body.     Thus  I  say.  (6) 


End  of  the  Sixth  Lecture,  called  the  Cleaning. 


*  One  expects,  who  does  not  shrink  from  the  injurers. 
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SEVENTH    LECTURE. 

CAIXSD 

liberation. 

First  Lesson. 

I  say:  To  friendly  or  hostile  (heretics)  one  should 
not  give  food,  drink,  dainties  and  spices,  clothes, 
alms-bowls,  and  brooms  ;  nor  exhort  these  persons 
to  give  (such  things),  nor  do  them  service,  always 
showing  the  highest  respect.     Thus  I  say*,  (i) 

(A  heretic  may  say):  Know  this  for  certain: 
having  or  not  having  received  food,  &c.  (down  to) 
brooms,  having  or  not  having  eaten  (come  to  our 
house),  even  turning  from  your  way  or  passing  (other 
houses  ;  we  shall  supply  your  wants).  Confessing  an 
individual  creed,  coming  and  going,  he  may  give,  or 
exhort  to  give,  or  do  service  (but  one  should  not 
accept  anything  from  him),  showing  not  the  slightest 
respect.     Thus  I  say.  (a) 

Some  here  are  not  well  instructed  as  regards  the 
subject  of  conduct ;  for  desirous  of  acts,  they  say ; 
'  Kill  creatures  ;*  they  themselves  kill  or  consent  to 
the  killing  of  others ;  or  they  take  what  has  not 
been  given;  or  they  pronounce  opinions,  e.g.  the 
world  exists,  the  world  does  not  exist,  the  world  Is 


'  This  and  the  following  paragraph  are  cxlremely  difficult  to 
translate.  I  have  translated  the  words  according  to  the  scholiast, 
and  supplied  what  he  supplies ;  but  his  interpretation  can  scarcely 
bo  reconciled  with  the  text. 
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unchangeable,  the  world  is  ever  changing ;  the 
world  has  a  beginning,  the  world  has  no  beginning; 
the  world  has  an  end,  the  world  has  no  end ;  (or 
with  regard  to  the  self  and  actions) :  this  is  well 
done,  this  is  badly  done;  this  is  merit,  this  is 
demerit ;  he  is  a  good  man,  he  is  not  a  good  man ; 
there  is  beatitude,  there  is  no  beatitude ;  there  is  a 
hell,  there  is  no  hell.  When  they  thus  differ  (in  their 
opinions)  and  profess  their  individual  persuasion, 
know  (that  this  is  all)  witliout  reason  ^  Thus  they 
are  not  Avell  taught,  not  well  instructed  in  the  reli- 
gion such  as  it  has  been  declared  by  the  Revered 
One,  who  knows  and  sees  with  quick  discernment. 
(One  should  either  instruct  the  opponent  in  the  true 
faith)  or  observe  abstinence  as  regards  speech. 
Thus  I  say.  (3) 

Everywhere*  sins  are  admitted ;  but  to  avoid  them 
is  called  my  distinction.  For  ye  who  live  in  a 
village  or  in  the  forest,  or  not  in  a  village  and  not 
in  the  forest,  know  the  law  as  it  has  been  declared. 
'  By  the  Brahman,  the  wise  (Mah^vlra),  three'  vows 
have  been  enjoined.'  Noble  and  tranquil  men  who 
are  enlightened  and  exert  themselves  in  these  (pre- 
cepts), are  called  free  from  sinful  acts.  (4) 

Knowing  (and  renouncing)  severally  and  singly 


'  The  Gatnas  do  not  espouse  one  of  the  alternative  solutions 
of  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  questions ;  but  they  are  enabled  by 
the  syidvSda  to  believe  in  the  co-existence  of  contrary  qualities  in 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

'  In  all  other  religious  sects. 

*  Cr&ma  =  yS.nia.  These  are,(i)  to  kill  no  living  beinf^,(2)io 
speak  no  untruth,  (3)  to  abstain  from  forbidden  things  (theft  and 
sexual  pleasures).  Or  the  three  ages  of  man  are  intended  by 
j?-.im3,  which  we  have  rendered  vows. 
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the  actions  against  living  beings,  in  the  regions 
above,  below,  and  on  the  surface,  everj^here  and 
in  all  ways — a  wise  man  neither  gives  pain  to  these 
bodies,  nor  orders  others  to  do  so,  nor  assents  to 
their  doing  so.  Nay,  we  abhor  those  who  give  pain 
to  diese  bodies.  Knowing  this,  a  wise  man  should 
not  cause  this  or  any  other  pain  (to  any  creatures). 
Thus  I  say.  (5) 

Second  Lesson. 

A  mendicant  may  exert  himself,  or  stand  or  sit 
or  lie  in  a  burying-place  or  in  an  empty  house  or 
in  a  mountain  cave  or  in  a  potter's  workshop.  A 
householder  may  approach  a  mendicant  who  stays 
in  any  of  these  places,  and  say  unto  him  ;  O  long- 
lived  ►Sramawa  I  I  shall  give  you  what  I  have  bought 
or  stolen  or  taken,  though  it  was  not  to  be  taken, 
nor  given,  but  was  taken  by  force,  viz.  food,  drink, 
dainties  and  spices,  clothes,  an  alms-bowl,  a  plaid,  a 
broom— by  acting  sinfully  against  all  sorts  of  living 
beings;  or  I  shall  prepare  you  snug  lodgings;  eat  (the 
offered  food),  dwell  (in  the  prepared  house*).  (1) 

O  long-lived  6rama«a !  A  mendicant  should  thus 
refuse  a  householder  of  good  sense  and  ripe  age: 
O  long-lived  householder !  I  do  not  approve  of  thy 
words,  I  do  not  accept  thy  words,  that,  for  my  sake, 
thou  givest  unto  me  what  thou  hast  bought  or  stolen 
or  taken,  though  It  was  not  to  be  taken,  nor  given. 
but  was  taken  by  force,  viz,  food,  drink,  dainties  and 
spices,  clothes,  an  alms-bowl,  a  plaid,  a  broom — by 


'  Later  on  in  the  commentary  (beginning  of  the  sixth  lesson)  this 

is  called  udgamotpadanaishan^. 
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acting  sinfully  against  all  sorts  of  living  beings ;  or 
that  thou  prepares:  pleasant  lodgings  for  me.  O  long- 
lived  householder  I  I  have  given  up  this,  because 
it  is  not  to  be  done.  (2)  A  mendicant  may  exert 
himself.  &c.  (first  sentence  of  ^  i),  A  householder, 
without  betraying  his  intention,  may  approach  him 
who  stays  in  some  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
places,  and  give  unto  him  what  has  been  taken, 
&c.  (all  as  above,  down  to)  or  prepare  pleasant 
lodgings,  and  accommodate  the  mendicant  with 
food  (and  lodj^ing).  A  mendicant  should  know  it 
by  his  own  innate  intelligence,  or  through  the 
instruction  of  the  highest  (i.  e.  the  Tlrtliakaras),  or 
having  heard  it  from  others :  This  householder,  for- 
sooth, for  my  sake  injures  all  sorts  of  living  beings, 
to  give  me  food,  &c,  clothes,  &c.,  or  to  prepare 
pleasant  lodgings.  A  mendicant  should  well  observe 
and  understand  this,  that  he  may  order  (the  house- 
holder) not  to  show  such  obsequiousness.  Thus 
I  say.  (3) 

Those  who  having,  with  or  without  the  mendi- 
cant's knowledge,  brought  together  fetters  ^  become 
angry  (on  the  monk's  refusal)  and  will  strike  him, 
saying:  Beat,  kill,  cut,  bum,  roast,  tear,  rob,  despatch, 
torture  him !  But  the  hero,  come  to  such  a  lot, 
will  bravely  bear  it,  or  tell  him  the  code  of  conduct, 
considering  that  he  is  of  a  different  habit ;  or  by 
guarding  his  speech  he  should  in  due  order  examine 
the  subject,  guarding  himself 

This  has  been  declared  by  the  awakened  ones : 
The  faithful  should  not  give  to  dissenters  food,  &c., 
clothes,  &c,,  nor  should  they  exhort  them  (to  give), 


["] 


>  The  above-dcUilcd  benefactions. 
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nor  do  them  service,  always  showing  the  highest 
respect.     Thus  I  say.  (4) 

Know  the  law  declared  by  the  wise  Br4hma«a  : 
one  should  give  to  one  of  the  same  faith  food. 
&c.,  clothes,  &c.,  and  one  should  exhort  him  (to 
give)  or  do  him  service,  always  showing  the  highest 
respect.     Thus  I  say.  (5) 


Third  Lesson. 


I 


Some  are  awakened  as  middle-aged  men  and 
exert  themselves  well,  having,  as  clever  men,  heard 
and  received  the  word  of  the  learned  ^  The  noble 
ones  have  impartially  preached  the  law.  Those 
who  are  awakened,  should  not  wish  for  pleasure, 
nor  do  harm,  nor  desire  (any  forbidden  things).  A 
person  who  is  without  desires  and  does  no  harm 
unto  any  living  beings  in  the  whole  world,  is  called 
by  me  'unfettered.'  (i) 

One  free  from  passions  understands  perfectly  the 
bright  one*,  knowing  birth  in  the  upper  and  nether 
regions. 

'  Bodies  increase  through  nourishment,  they  are 
frail  in  hardships.'  See  some  whose  organs  are 
failing  (give  way  to  weakness). 

A  person  who  has  no  desires,  cherishes  pity.  He 
who  understands  the  doctrine  of  sin,  is  a  mendicant 
who  knows  the  time,  the  strength,  the  measure,  the 
occasion,  the  conduct,  the  religious  precept;  he  dis- 
owns all  things  not  requisite  for  religious  purposes, 


*  The  scholiast  says  that  there  are  three  classes  of  the  awakened : 
the  Svayambuddha,  the  Pratyekabuddha,  and  the  Buddhabodhita. 
The  last  only  is  treated  of  in  the  text. 

'  L  c.  sclf-coDttol. 


I 
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in  time  exerts  himself,  is  under  no  obligations;  he 
proceeds  securely  (on  the  road  to  final  liberation) 
after  having  cut  off  both  (love  and  hate)'.  (2) 

A  householder  approaching  a  mendicant  whose 
limbs  tremble  for  cold,  may  say : 

O  long-lived  ^ramawa  1  are  you  not  subject  to 
the  influences  of  your  sei\ses  ? 

O  long-lived  householder!  I  am  not  subject  to 
the  influences  of  my  senses.  But  I  cannot  sustain 
the  feeling  of  cold.  Yet  It  does  not  become  me 
to  kindle  or  light  a  fire  ^,  that  I  may  warm  or  heat 
myself;  nor  (to  procure  that  comfort)  tlirough  the 
order  of  others. 

Perhaps  after  the  mendicant  has  spoken  thus,  the 
other  kindles  or  lights  a  fire  that  he  may  warm  or 
heat  himself.  But  the  mendicant  should  well  ob- 
serve and  understand  this,  that  he  may  order  him  to 
show  no  such  obsequiousness.     Thus  1  say.  (3) 


Fourth  Lesson. 

A  mendicant  who  is  fitted  out  with  three  robes^  and 
a  bowl  as  fourth  (article),  will  not  think :  I  shall  beg 

'  The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  is  nearly  identical  with 
lecture  2,  lesson  5,  J  3,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  dark  phrasefi. 

*  The  original  has  fire-body,  which  the  faithful  arc  enjoined  not 
to  injure ;  see  lecture  a,  lesson  4. 

'  The  three  robes  allowed  to  a  (Taina  monk  are  two  linen  under 
garments  (kshaumikakalpa)  and  one  woollen  upper  garment  (aurni- 
kaValpa).  Besides  these  (kalpatraya).  the  monk  possesses,  2.  an 
alms-bowl  (pficra)  with  six  things  belonging  to  it,  3.  a  broom  (ra^o- 
baraiia),  4.  a  veil  for  the  mouth  (mukhavastrikS).  The  alms- 
bowl  and  the  articles  belonging  to  it  are  specialised  in  the  fol- 
lowing gathAt  panam  paitibaMdho  pdyaZ/Aavanaffi  Az  pdyakcsariySi 
pa^fid&i  rayaitdxra^i  ^a  go^>Aao  piyan^^ogo  n 
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for  a  fourth  robe.  He  should  beg  for  (clothes)  which 
he  wants,  and  which  are  permitted  by  the  relig-ious 
code';  he  should  wear  the  clothes  in  the  same  state 
in  which  they  are  given  liim ;  he  should  neither 
wash  nor  dye  them,  nor  should  he  wear  washed 
or  dyed  clothes,  nor  (should  he)  hide  (his  garments 
when  passing)  through  other  villages,  being  care- 
less of  dress.  This  is  the  whole  duty-  of  one 
who  wears  clothes.  But  know  further,  that,  after 
winter  is  gone  and  the  hot  season  has  come,  one 
should  leave  off  the  used-up  (garment  of  the  three), 
being  clad  with  an  upper  and  under  garment,  or 
with  the  undermost  garment,  or  with  one  gown,  or 
with  no  clothes— aspiring  to  freedom  from  bonds  *. 
Penance  suits  him.  Knowing  what  the  Revered 
One  has  declared,  one  should  thoroughly  and  in  all 
respects  conform  to  it.  (i) 

When  it  occurs  to  a  blessed  *  mendicant  that  he 
suffers  pain,  and  cannot  bear  the  influence  of  cold, 
he  should  not  try  to  obviate  these  trials,  but  stand 
fast  in  his  own  self  which  is  endowed  with  all  know- 
ledge \  *  For  it  is  better  for  an  ascetic  tliat  he 
should  take  poison.'  Even  thus  he  will  in  due 
time  put  an  end  to  existence.  This  (way  to 
escape  trials)  has  l>een  adopted  by  many  who  were 


'  Things,   Ac:  this    is    the    meaning  of  the  tecbnical  term 
ahcsaffi^^a  yathaishawlya,  allowed  objects  of  begging. 
»  Literally,  outfit.    Cf.  II,  5,  2,  §  i. 

*  I.  e.  freedom  from  worldly  cares  and  interest. 

*  Vflsuma'w:  rich  (in  control). 
'  But  he  should  not,  in  order  to  escape  these  trials,  commit  sucli 

suicide  as  is  only  permitted  to  ascetics  who  have  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  when  they  are  ripe  for  Nirvfiwa. 
Suicide  only  puts  oflf  the  last  struggle  for  Nirvana;  but  it  is 
better  than  breaking  the  vow. 
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free  from  delusion ;   it  is  good,  wholesome,  proper, 
beatifying,  meritorious.     Thus  I  say.  (2) 

Fifth  Lesson. 

A  mendicant  who  is  fitted  out  with  two  robes, 
and  a  bowl  as  third  (article),  will  not  think :  I  shall 
beg  for  a  third  robe.  He  should  beg  for  robes 
which  are  allowed  to  be  begged  for ;  he  should  wear 
the  clothes,  &c  &c.*  This  is  the  whole  outfit  of 
one  who  wears  clothes.  But  know  further,  that 
after  the  winter  is  gone  and  the  hot  season  has  come, 
one  should  leave  off  the  used-up  garments  ;  having 
left  off  the  used-up  garments,  (one  should)  be  clad 
with  the  undermost  garment,  with  a  gown  ^  or  with 
no  clothes  at  all — aspiring  to  freedom  from  bonds. 
Penance  suits  him.  Knowing  what  the  Revered 
One  has  declared,  one  should  thoroughly  and  in  all 
respects  conform  to  it.  (i) 

When  the  thought  occurs  to  a  mendicant  that 
through  illness  he  is  too  weak,  and  not  able  to  beg 
from  house  to  house — and  on  his  thus  complaining 
a  householder  brings  food,  &c.,  obtained  (without 
injuring  life*),  and  gives  it  him — then  he  should, 
after  deliberation,  say*:  O  long-lived  householder!  it 
does  not  become  me  to  eat  or  drink  this  ^  food,  &c., 
or  (accept)  anything  else  of  the  same  kind.  (2) 


'  See  lesson  4,  §  i. 

•  The  MSS.  arc  at  variance  with  each  other  in  adapting  the 
words  of  the  former  lesson  to  the  present  case.  As  the  com- 
mentaries are  no  check,  and  do  not  explain  our  passage,  I  have 
selected  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  likely  reading. 

'  Abhiha<i^=abhy&hri^:  it  is  *  typical  attribute  of  objecUoii- 
able  tilings.  The  commentator  explains  it  here  by  ^vopamardani- 
v/'itta. 

*  The  original  has  only  Si\otggif  be  should  examine  whether 
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A  mendicant  who  has  resolved,  that  he  will,  when 
sick,  accept  the  assistance  of  fellow-ascetics  '  in  good 
health,  when  they  offer  (assistance)  without  being 
asked,  and  that  vice  versa  he,  when  in  health,  will 
give  assistance  to  sick  fellow-ascetics,  offering  it 
without  being  asked — (he  should  not  deviate  from 
his  resolution  though  he  die  for  want  of  help).  (3) 

Taking  the  vow  to  beg  (food,  &c.)  for  another 
(who  is  sick),  and  to  eat  (when  sick)  what  is  brought 
by  another;  taking  the  vow  to  beg,  &c.,  and  not 
to  eat  what  is  brought ;  taking  tlie  vow  not  to  beg, 
&c..  but  to  eat  what  is  brought ;  taking  the  vow 
neither  to  beg,  &c.,  nor  to  eat  what  is  brought — - 
(one  should  adhere  to  that  vow).  Practising  thus 
the  law  as  it  has  been  declared,  one  becomes  tran- 
quil, averted  from  sin,  guarded  against  the  allure- 
ments of  the  senses.  Even  thus  (though  sick)  he 
will  in  due  time  put  an  end  to  existence  -.  This 
(method)  has  been  adopted  by  many  who  were 
free  from  delusion ;  it  is  good,  wholesome,  proper, 
beatifying,  meritorious.     Thus  I  say.  (4) 


the  food  &c.  is  acceptable  or  noL     Tliis  is  called  the  grahanai- 
shawit 

'  S;ihammiya  =  sadharmika,  one  who  foUow-s  the  same  rule 
in  cases  where  different  rules  are  left  to  the  option  of  the  mendi- 
cants. The  word  abhikamkha=abhikSniksh)'a  is  not  translated, 
the  commeniator  makes  it  out  to  mean,  wishing  for  freedom  from 
sinful  acts. 

'  As  in  the  preceding  lesson  a  man  who  cannot  conquer  his  sen- 
suality, is  permitted  to  commit  suicide  (by  hanging  himself,  &c.).  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  his  trials  and  temptations,  so  in  this  lesson 
a  man  whose  sickness  prevents  him  from  persevering  in  a  life  ot 
austerities,  is  permitted  to  commit  suicide  by  rejecting  food  and 
drink.  This  is  called  bhaktapdnapraty.^khySnamukti.  It 
seems  therefore  to  have  been  regarded  as  leading  to  fmal  Ubcratioa 
(mukti). 
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Sixth  Lesson. 

A  mendicant  who  is  fitted  out  with  one  robe,  and 
a  bowl  as  second  (article),  will  not  tliink  :  I  shall  beg 
for  a  second  robe.  He  should  beg  for  such  a  robe 
only  as  is  allowed  to  be  begged  for,  and  he  should 
wear  it  in  the  same  state  as  he  receives  it.  This 
is,  &c.  (see  lesson  4,  §  i). 

But  when  the  hot  season  has  come,  one  should 
leave  off  the  used-up  clothes ;  one  should  be  clad 
with  one  or  no  garment — aspiring  to  freedom  from 
bonds.  Knowing  what  the  Revered  One,  &c  (see 
lesson  5.  §  i). 

When  the  thought  occurs  to  a  mendicant:  'I  am 
myself,  alone;  I  have  nobody  belonging  to  me,  nor 
do  I  belong  to  anybody,'  then  he  should  thoroughly 
know  himself  as  standing  alone — aspiring  to  freedom 
from  bonds.  Penance  suits  him.  Knowing  what  the 
Revered  One  has  declared,  one  should  thoroughly 
and  in  all  respects  conform  to  it.  (i) 

A  male  or  female  mendicant  eating  food  8ic, 
should  not  shift  (the  morsel)  from  the  left  jaw  to 
the  right  jaw,  nor  from  the  right  jaw  to  the  left  jaw, 
to  get  a  fuller  taste  of  it,  not  caring  for  the  taste 
(of  it) — aspiring  to  freedom  from  bonds.  Penance 
suits  him.  Knowing  what  the  Revered  One  has 
declared,  one  should  thoroughly  and  in  all  respects 
conform  to  it.  (2) 

If  this  thought  occurs  to  a  monk:  *I  am  sick 
and  not  able,  at  this  time,  to  regularly  mortify  the 
flesh/  that  monk  should  regularly  reduce  his  food ; 
regularly  reducing  his  food,  and  diminishing  his 
sins,  *he  should  take  proper  care  of  his  body,  being 
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immovable  like  a  beam  ;   exerting  himself  he   dis- 
solves his  body*.'  (3) 

Entering  a  village^  or  a  scot-free  town,  or  a  town 
with  an  earth-wall,  or  a  town  with  a  smalt  wall,  or 
an  isolated  town,  or  a  large  town,  or  a  sea-town, 
or  a  mine,  or  a  hermitage,  or  the  halting-places  of 
processions,  or  caravans,  or  a  capital  * — a  monk 
should  beg  for  straw ;  having  begged  for  straw  he 
should  retire  with  it  to  a  sechuled  spot.  After 
having  repeatedly  examined  and  cleaned  the  ground, 
where  there  are  no  eggs,  nor  living  beings,  nor 
seeds,  nor  sprouts,  nor  dew,  nor  w^ter,  nor  ants, 
nor  mildew,  nor  waterdrops,  nor  mud^  nor  cobwebs — • 
he  should  spread  the  straw  on  it.  Then  he  should 
there  and  then  effect  (the  religious  death  called) 
itvara^  (4) 


"  There  is  no  finite  verb  in  this  sentence,  nor  any  wor 
which  could  supply  its  place.  The  old  C/aina  authors  vere 
accustomed  to  surround  their  meaning  M-ith  exclusions  and  excep- 
tions, and  to  fortify  it  with  a  maze  of  parentheses,  lliat  they  some- 
times apparently  forgot  to  express  the  verb,  especially  when  they 
made  use  of  fragments  of  old  verses,  as  in  the  present  case. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  gam  as  or  identical  passages 
which  form  a  rather  questionable  ornament  of  the  Sfltra  stj-le.  The 
gamas  arc  usually  abbreviated,  e.g.  villages,  &c,  all  down  to 
capital,  or  eggs,  &c.,  all  down  to  cobwebs,  which  we  shall 
presently  meet  with. 

'  Itvara  or  ihgitamara«a  consists  in  starving  oneself,  while 
keeping  within  a  limited  space.  A  religious  death  is  Ubually 
permitted  only  to  those  who  have  during  twelve  years  undergone 
preparatory  penance,  consisting  chiefly  in  protracted  periods  of 
fasting.  The  scholiast  says  that  in  our  case  the  itvara  is  not 
enjoined  for  sick  persons  who  can  no  longer  sustam  austerities ; 
but  they  should  act  as  if  they  were  to  commit  the  itvara  suicide, 
hoping  that  in  5ve  or  six  days  the  sickness  would  leave  them,  in 
which  case  they  are  to  return  to  their  former  life.  Bui  if  they  should 
not  get  better  but  die,  it  is  all  for  the  best. 
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This  is  the  truth :  speaking  truth,  free  from  pas- 
sion, crossing  (the  samsckra),  abating  irresoluteness, 
knowing  all  truth  and  not  being  known,  leaving  this 
frail  body,  overcoming  all  sorts  of  pains  and  troubles 
through  trust  in  this  (religion),  he  accomplishes  this 
fearful  (religious  death).  Even  thus  he  will  in  due 
time  put  an  end  to  existence.  This  has  been  adopted 
by  many  who  were  free  from  delusion ;  it  is  good, 
wholesome,  proper,  beatifying,  meritorious.  Thus 
I  say.  (5) 

Seventh  Lesson. 

To  a  naked'  monk  the  thought  occurs  :  I  can  bear 
the  pricking  of  grass,  the  influence  of  cold  and  heat, 
the  stinging  of  flies  and  mosquitos  ;  these  and  other 
various  painful  feelings  I  can  sustain,  but  I  cannot 
leave  off  the  covering  of  the  privities.  Then  he 
may  cover  his  privities  with  a  piece  of  cloth '. 

A  naked  monk  who  perseveres  in  this  conduct, 
sustains  repeatedly  these  and  other  various  painful 
feelings :  the  grass  pricks  him,  heat  and  cold  attack 
him,  flies  and  mosquitos  sting  him.  A  naked  monk 
(should  be)  aspiring  to  freedom  from  bonds.  Pen- 
ance suits  him.  Knowing  what  the  Revered  One  has 
declared,  one  should  thoroughly  and  in  all  respects 
conform  to  it.  (i) 

A  monk  who  has  come  to  any  of  the  following 
resolutions. — having  collected  food,  &c,  1  shall  give 
of  it  to  other  monks,  and  I  shall  eat  (what  they 
have)  brought;  (or)  having  collected  food.  &c.,  I 
shall  give  of  it  to  other  monks,  but  I  shall  not  eat 


'  Aifeela, 

'  This  is  the  kayibandhanz  or  iolapa//aka;    tt  should  be 
four  fingers  broad  and  one  hasta  long. 
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(what  they  have)  brought;  (or)  having  collected 
food,  &c.,  I  shall  not  give  of  it  to  other  monks,  but 
1  shall  eat  (what  they  have)  brought ;  (or)  having 
collected  food,  &c.,  1  shall  not  give  of  it  to  other 
monks,  nor  eat  (what  they  have)  brought ;  (a)  (or) 
I  shall  assist  a  fellow-ascetic  with  the  remnants  of 
my  dinner,  which  is  acceptable^  and  remained  in 
the  same  state  in  which  it  was  received  ^  and  I  shall 
accept  the  assistance  of  fellow-ascetics  as  regards 
the  remnants  of  their  dinner,  which  is  acceptable 
and  remained  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was 
received ; — (that  monk  should  keep  these  vows  even 
if  he  should  run  the  risk  of  his  life)  (3) — aspiring  to 
freedom  from  bonds.  Penance  suits  him.  Knowing 
what  the  Revered  One  has  declared,  one  should 
thoroughly  conform  to  it  (4) 

(The  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  last  lesson  are 
to  be  reproduced  here.) 

Thus  I  say.   (5) 

Eighth  Lesson. 
The  wise  ones  who  attain  in  due  order^  to  one  of 
the  unerring  states  (in  which  suicide  is  prescribed), 
those  who  are  rich  in  control  and  endowed  with 
knowledge,  knowing  the  incomparable  (religious 
death,  should  continue  their  contemplation),  (i) 

'  Ahesani^^'a:  it  had  those  qualities  which  are  required  of  a 
thing  the  mendicant  may  accept. 

'  Ahdparigpahiya=ahaparigr/"htta. 

'  The  preceding  lessons  treated  of  suicide  conceded  to  sick 
persons  as  a  means  of  entering  Nirvdwa.  The  eighth  lesson,  which 
is  written  in  xlokas,  describes  the  different  kinds  of  religious  deaths 
which  form  the  end  of  a  twelve-years'  mortification  of  the  flesh 
(samlekhan.1).  But  the  ascetic  must  ask  and  get  the  permission  of 
his  Guru,  before  be  commits  suicide. 
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Knowing  the  twofold  (obstacles,  i.e.  bodily  and 
mental),  the  wise  ones,  having  thoroughly  learned 
the  law,  perceiving  in  due  order  (that  the  time  for 
their  death  has  come),  get  rid  of  karman.  (2) 

Subduing  the  passions  and  living  on  little  food  S 
he  should  endure  (hardships).  If  a  mendicant  falls 
sick,  let  him  again  take  food.    (3) 

He  should  not  long  for  life,  nor  wish  for  death ; 
he  should  yearn  after  neither,  life  or  death.  (4) 

He  who  is  indifferent  and  wishes  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  karman,  should  continue  his  contemplation. 
Becoming  unattached  internally  and  externally,  he 
should  strive  after  absolute  purity.  (5) 

Whatever  means  one  knows  for  calming  one's  own 
life',  that  a  wise  man  should  learn  (i.e.  practise)  in 
order  to  gain  time  (for  continuing  penance).  (6) 

In  a  village  or  in  a  forest,  examining  the  ground 
and  recognising  it  as  free  from  living  beings,  the 
sage  should  spread  the  straw  \  (7) 

Without  food  he  should  lie  down  and  bear  the 
[>ains  which  attack  him.  He  should  not  for  too 
long  time  give  way  to  worldly  feelings  which  over- 
come him.  (8) 

When  crawling  animals  or  such  as  live  on  high 
or  below,  feed  on  his  flesh  and  blood,  he  should 
neither  kill  them  nor  rub  (the  wotmd),  (9) 

Though  these  animals  destroy  the  body,  he  should 
not  stir  from  his  position. 


'  Compare  lecture  7,  lesson  6,  $  3. 

•  L  e.  for  preserving  the  life,  when  too  severe  penance  brings  on 
sickness  and  the  probability  of  instant  death. 

'  Here  commences  the  description  of  the  bhaktapratjdkhyii- 
namaraffa,  suidde  by  rejeclUig  food. 
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After  the  A^ravas  have  ceased,  he  should  bear 
(pains)  as  if  he  rejoiced  in  them,  (lo) 

When  the  bonds  fall  off,  then  he  has  accomplished 
his  life. 

(We  shall  now  describe)  a  more  exalted  (method') 
for  a  well-controlled  and  instructed  monk,  (i  i) 

This  other  law  has  been  proclaimed  by  GMAtrt- 
putra: 

He  should  give  up  all  motions  except  his  own  in 
the  thrice-threefold  uay  *.  (12) 

He  should  not  lie  on  sprouts  of  grass,  but  in- 
specting the  bare  ground  he  should  lie  on  iL 

Without  any  comfort  and  food,  he  should  there 
bear  pain.  (13) 

When  the  sage  becomes  weak  in  his  limbs,  he 
should  strive  after  calmness  ^ 

For  he  is  blameless,  who  is  well  fixed  and  im- 
movable (in  his  intention  to  die).  (14) 

He  should  move  to  and  fro  (on  his  ground), 
contract  and  stretch  (his  limbs)  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  body;  or  (he  should  remain  quiet  as  if 
he  were)  lifeless.  (15) 

He  should  walk  about,  when  tired  of  (lying),  or 
stand  with  passive  limbs;  when  tired  of  standing,  he 
should  sit  down.  (i6) 

Intent  on  such  an  uncommon  death,  he  should 
regulate  the  motions  of  his  organs. 


'  Viz.  the  ingitamarana,  which  diflfers  from  the  preceding  one 
by  the  rcsUiction  of  the  motions  of  the  candidate  for  suicide  to  a 
limited  space. 

'  t.  e.  of  body,  speech,  and  mind;  doing,  or  causing,  or  allowing 
to  be  done. 

•  Me  should  nol  give  way  lo  rnelancholy  thoughts. 
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Having  attained  a  place  swarming  with  insects, 
he  should  search  for  a  clean  spot.  (17) 

He  should  not  remain  there  whence  sin  would 


rise. 


He  should  raise  himself  above  (sinfulness),  and 
bear  all  [>ains.  (iS) 

And  this  is  a  still  more  difficult  method  *.  when 
one  lives  according  to  it;  not  to  stir  from  one's 
place,  while  checking  all  motions  of  the  body.  (19) 

This  is  the  highest  law,  exalted  above  the  pre- 
ceding method : 

Having  examined  a  spot  of  bare  ground  he  should 
remain  there ;  stay  O  Br^hmawa  !  (20) 

Having  attained  a  place  free  from  living  beings, 
he  should  there  fix  himself. 

He  should  thoroughly  mortify  his  flesh,  thinking; 
There  are  no  obstacles  in  my  body.  (21) 

Knowing  as  long  as  he  lives  the  dangers  and 
troubles,  the  wise  and  restrained  (ascetic)  should 
bear  them  as  being  instrumental  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  body.  (22) 

He  should  not  be  attached  to  the  transitory 
pleasures,  nor  to  the  greater  ones ;  he  should  not 
nourish  desire  and  greed,  looking  only  for  eternal 
praise.  (23) 

He  should  be  enlightened  with  eternal  objects', 
and  not  trust  in  the  delusive  power  of  the  gods; 


'  It  is  called  pSovagamana,  translated  by  the  commentators 
pftdapopagamana,  remaining  motionless  like  a  felled  tree.  This 
etymology,  which  is  generally  adopted  by  the  Gainas,  is  evidently 
wrong;  for  the  Sanskrit  prototype  is  tlie  Brahmanical  prSyopa- 
gamana. 

"  This  is  the  scholiast's  interpretation  of  nimafflie^^&  niman- 
trayet. 
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a  Brdhmana  should  know  of  this  and  cast  off  all 
inferiority  ^  (24) 

Not  devoted  to  any  of  the  external  objects  he 
reaches  the  end  of  his  life ;  thinking  that  patience 
is  the  highest  good,  he  (should  choose)  one  of 
(the  described  three)  good  methods  of  entering 
Nirv^Ma.  (25)     Thus  I  say. 


End  of  the  Seventh  Lecture,  called  Liberation. 


*  Nflmam  karma  m^ySi  vS. 
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EIGHTH   LECTURE. 

(called) 

the  pillow  of  righteousness. 

First  Lesson. 

As  I  have  heard  it,  I  shall  tell  how  the  Venerable 
Ascetic,  exerting  himself  and  meditaiing,  after  having 
entered  the  order  in  that  winter,  wandered  about', 

'  I  shall  not  cover  myself  with  that  robe^*  only 
in  that  winter  (he  used  it).  He  had  crossed  (the  sa?«- 
sAra)  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  (refusing  of  dress) 
is  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine,    (i) 

More  than  four  months  many  sorts  of  living  beings 
gathered  on  his  body,  crawled  about  it,  and  caused 
pain  there.    (2) 

For  a  year  and  a  month  he  did  not  leave  off  his 
robe.  Since  that  time  the  Venerable  One,  giving  up 
his  robe,  was  a  naked,  world-relinquishing,  liouseless 
(sage)'.   (3) 

Then  he  meditated  (walking)  with  his  eye  fixed 
on  a  square  space  before  him  of  the  length  of  a 


'  The  commentators  caJl  this  passage  a  iloka,  though  only  the 
beginning  of  it  looks  like  a  pSda,  the  rest  showing  no  metrical 
law.  The  beginning  of  the  last  passage  looks  also  like  the  first 
pSda  of  a  jloka ;  but  the  rest  requires  some  violent  alterations  to 
answer  the  metrical  laws  of  a  xloka. 

'  The  divine  robe  given  him  by  Indra. 

'  The  commentator  says  that  this  happened  at  the  Suvarnaba- 
luki  river. 
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man^  Many  people  assembleil,  shocked  at  the  sight ; 
they  struck  him  and  cried.    (4) 

Knowing  (and  renouncing)  the  female  sex  in 
mixed  gathering  places*,  he  meditated,  finding  his 
way  himself:  1  do  not  lead  a  worldly  life.   (5) 

Giving  up  the  company^  of  all  householders 
whomsoever,  he  meditated.  Asked,  he  gave  no 
answer ;  he  went,  and  did  not  transgress  the  right 
path.   (6) 

For  some  it  is  not  easy  (to  do  what  he  did),  not 
to  answer  those  who  salute;  he  was  beaten  with 
sticks,  and  struck  by  sinful  people.   (7) 

Disregarding  slights  difficult  to  bear,  the  Sage 
wandered  about,  (not  attracted)  by  story-tellers, 
pantomimes,  songs,  fights  at  quarter-staff,  and 
boxing-matches.    (8) 

At  that  time  the  son  of  Gnktri  saw  without 
sorrow  (or  pleasure)  people  in  mutual  conversation. 
Cnktri^\xtX2.  obtained  oblivion  of  these  exquisite 
sorrows.    (9) 

For  more  than  a  couple  of  years  he  led  a  reli- 
gious life  without  using  cold  water;  he  realised 
singleness,  guarded  his  body,  had  got  intuition,  and 
was  calm.    (10) 

Thoroughly  knowing  the  earth-bodies  and  water- 
bodies  and  fire-bodies  and  wind-bodies,  the  licliens, 
seeds,  and  sprouts,    (i  i) 

He    comprehended   that  they  are,   if   narrowly 


*  Tiriyabhiuiiff  is  left  out  in  the  iranslatioa.  I  csuinot  make  out 
ihe  exact  meaning  of  it,  perhaps:  *&o  that  he  was  a  wall  for  the 
animals.' 

'  Sayanehim  in  the  origmaL 

'  Literally,  the  mixed  state. 
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inspected,  imbued  with  life,  and  avoided  to  injure 
them;  he,  the  great  Hero.    (12) 

The  immovable  (beings)  are  changed  to  mova- 
ble ones,  and  the  movable  beings  to  immovable 
ones;  beings  which  are  born  in  all  states  become 
individually  sinners*  by  their  actions.    (13) 

The  Venerable  One  understands  thus:  he  who  is 
under  the  conditions  (of  existence)  ^  that  fool  suffers 
pain.  Thoroughly  knowing  (karman),  tlie  Venerable 
One  avoids  sin.  (14) 

The  sage,  perceiving  the  double  (karman)*,  pro- 
claims the  incomparable  activity*,  he,  the  knowing 
one  ;  knowing  the  current  of  worldliness,  the  current 
of  sinfulness,  and  the  impulse,    (15) 

Practising  the  sinless  abstinence  from  killing.he  did 
noacts,neitherhimselfnorwith  the  assistance  of  others; 
he  to  whom  women  were  known  as  the  causes  of  all 
sinful  acts,  he  saw  (the  true  state  of  the  world).  (16) 

He  did  not  use  what  had  expressly  been  pre- 
pared for  him* ;  he  well  saw  (that  bondage  comes) 
through  action.  Whatever  is  sinful,  the  Venerable 
One  left  that  undone :  he  consumed  clean  food,  (17) 

He  did  not  use  another's  robe,  nor  does  he  eat 
out  of  another's  vessel.  Disregarding  contempt,  he 
went  with  indifference  to  places  where  food  was  pre- 
pared.   (18) 

Knowing  measure  in  eating  and  drinking,  he  .was 
not  desirous  of  delicious  food,  nor  had  he  a  longing 
for  it.  A  sage  should  not  rub  his  eyes  nor  scratch 
his  body.    (19) 

»  Or  sinful  ?  bSlS.  •  Upadhi. 

'  Present  and  future.  *  1.  e.  religious  life. 

*  Ahika^am:  yathl  yena  prakirena  prish/va  apr/sh/vi  vi 
TinXajn  yaihakrrtam  adhikarmidini. 


Looking  a  little  sideward,  looking  a  little  behind, 
answering  little  when  spoken  to,  he  should  walk 
attentively  looking  on  his  path.    (20) 

When  the  cold  season  has  half-way  advanced,  the 
houseless,  leaving  off  his  robe  and  stretching  out 
his  arms,  should  wander  about,  not  leaning  against  a 
trunk.    (21) 

This  is  the  rule  which  has  often  been  followed  by 
the  wise  Br^hmawa,  the  Venerable  One,  who  is  free 
from  attachment :  thus  proceed  (the  monks). 

Thus  I  say.    (22) 


Second  Lesson. 

Whatever  different  seats  and  couches  have  been 
told,  whatever  have  been  used  by  the  great  Hero, 
these  resting-places  are  thus  detailed^,    (i) 

He  sometimes  lodged  in  workshops,  assembling- 
places,  wells,  or  shops ;  sometimes  in  manufactories 
or  under  a  shed  of  straw.    (2) 

He  sometimes  lodged  in  travellers'  halls,  garden- 
houses,  or  towns ;  sometimes  on  a  burying-ground, 
in  relinquished  houses,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.   (3) 

In  these  places  was  the  wise  Sramawa  fortliirteen 
long  years  ;  he  meditated  day  and  night,  exerting 
himself,  undisturbed,  strenuously.   (4) 

The  Venerable  One,  exerting  himself,  did  not  seek 


*  ^liiika  remarks :  '  Tliis  verse  has  not  been  explained  by  the 
auLbor  of  the  old  /IkS.  Why?  Eiihcr  because  it  offers  no  difficulty, 
or  because  it  was  wanting.  Yet  it  is  fotirid  in  ttie  MSS,  of  the  text 
alone.  We  do  not  exacUy  know  the  reason.'  Which  old  /ik&  is 
meant  by  A'ilanka  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty.  It  scarcely  can 
be  the  A"flrm,  for  in  the  Bombay  MS.  of  it  the  text  of  the  verse  in 
question  is  given,  but  no  explanation  beyond  the  words:  es& 
pu^Md,  this  is  (given  as  an  answer  to)  a  question. 
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sleep  for  the  sake  of  pleasure ;  he  waked  up  himself, 
and  slept  only  a  little,  free  from  desires.    (5) 

Waking  up  again,  the  Venerable  One  lay  down, 
exerting  himself;  going  outside  for  once  in  a  night, 
he  walked  about  for  an  hour.    (6) 

In  his  resting-places  he  sustained  fearful  and  mani- 
fold calamities ;  crawling  or  fl)'ing  animals  attack 
him.    (7) 

Bad  people,  the  guard  of  the  village,  or  lance- 
bearers  attack  him  ;  or  there  were  domestic  tempta- 
tions, single  women  or  men  ;   (8) 

Fearful  and  manifold  (calamities)  of  this  and  the 
next  world ;  pleasant  and  unpleasant  smells,  and 
manifold  sounds :   (9) 

Always  well  controlled,  he  bore  the  different  sorts 
of  feelings  ;  overcoming  carelessness  and  pleasure,  the 
BrShmawa  wandered  about,  speaking  but  little,  (10) 

In  the  resting-places  there  once,  in  a  night,  the 
single  wanderers  asked  him  (who  he  was,  and  why 
he  was  there) ;  as  he  did  not  answer,  they  treated 
him  badly ;  but  he  persevered  in  his  meditations, 
free  from  resentment.    (11) 

(Sometimes  to  avoid  greater  troubles  when  asked), 
*\Vho  is  there  within?'  he  answered, '  It  is  I,  a 
mendicant/  But  this  is  the  best  law ;  silently  to 
meditate,  even  if  badly  treated.   (12) 

When  a  cold  wind  blows,  in  which  some  feel  pain, 
then  some  houseless  monks  in  the  cold  rain  seek 
a  place  sheltered  from  the  wind.   (13) 

(Some  heretical  monks  say),  '  We  shall  put  on 
more  clothes;  kindling  wood  or  (well)  covered,  we 
shall  be  able  (to  bear)  the  very  painful  influence  of 
the  cold.'   (14) 

But  tlie  Venerable  One  desired  nothing  of  the  kind; 
c  2 
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Strong  in  control,  he  suffered,  despising  all  shelter. 
Going  outside  once  of  a  night,  the  Venerable  One 
was  able  (to  endure  all  hardships)  in  calmness.    (15) 

This  is  the  rule  which  has  often  been  followed  by 
the  wise  Brahma«a,  the  Venerable  One,  who  is  free 
from  attachment :  thus  proceed  (the  monks). 

Thus  I  say.   (16) 

Third  Lesson. 

Always  well  guarded,  he  bore  the  pains  (caused  by) 
grass,  cold,  fire,  flies,  and  gnats  ;  manifold  pains.    (1) 

He  travelled  in  the  pathless  country  of  the 
Laf^y^as,  in  Va^^^fabhflmi  and  Subbhabhflmi';  he  used 
there  miserable  beds  and  miserable  seats.    (2) 

In  L^/j^a  (happened)  to  him  many  dangers.  Many 
natives  attacked  him.  Even  in  the  faiUiful  part  of 
the  rough  country^  the  dogs  bit  him,  ran  at  him.  (3) 

Few  people  kept  off  the  attacking,  biting  dogs. 
Striking  the  monk,  they  cried  '  Kkul'khxX,'  and  made 
the  dogs  bite  him.  (4) 

Such  were  the  inhabitants.  Many  other  men- 
dicants, eating  rough  food  in  Va^'^bhiimi,  and 
carrying  about  a  strong  pole  or  a  stalk  (to  keep  off 
the  dogs),  lived  there.    (5) 

Even  thus  armed  they  were  bitten  by  the  dogs,  torn 
by  the  dogs.     It  is  difficult  to  travel  in  L4^^a.   (6) 

'  Vaif  rabhilmi  and  5'ubhrabliflnu  (or  .yvablirabbfimi)  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  comm  en  lanes,  the  two  divisions  of  h^dhi.  I  think  that 
I.^/;a  may  be  identical  with  the  classical  Rii/AS  or  western  Bengal 
and  the  Lflla  of  the  Buddhists,  the  native  country  of  Vi^ya,  the 
legendary  conqueror  of  Ceylon.  SubbhabhOmi  is  prolrably  the 
country  of  the  Suhmas,  who  are  also  identified  with  the  Kidhz'i. 

*  The  commentator  seems  to  understand  the  words  lukkhadesie 
bhatte  in  the  sense :  There  the  hving  also  was  rough ;  for  they 
used  clothes  of  grass  instead  of  cotton. 
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Ceasing  to  use  the  stick  (i.  e.  cruelty)  against 
living  beings,  abandoning  the  care  of  the  body,  the 
houseless  (MahSvira),  the  Venerable  One,  endures 
the  thorns  of  the  villages  (i.e.  the  abusive  language 
of  the  peasants),  (being)  perfectly  enlightened.   (7) 

As  an  elephant  at  the  head  of  the  battle,  so  was 
Mah^vira  there  victorious.  Sometimes  he  did  not 
reach  a  village  tliere  in  La///;a.    (8) 

When  he  who  is  free  from  desires  approached  the 
village,  the  inhabitants  met  him  on  tlie  outside,  and 
attacked  him,  saying,  'Get  away  from  here'  (9) 

He  was  struck  with  a  stick,  the  fist,  a  lance,  hit 
with  a  fruit,  a  clod,  a  potsherd.  Beating  him  again 
and  again,  many  cried.  (10) 

When  he  once  (sat)  without  moving  his  body,  they 
cut  his  flesh\  tore  his  hair  under  pains,  or  covered 
him  with  dust.    (11) 

Throwing  him  up,  they  let  him  fall,  or  disturbed 
him  in  his  religious  postures ;  abandoning  the  care 
of  his  body,  the  Venerable  One  humbled  himself  and 
bore  pain,  free  from  desire.   (12) 

As  a  hero  at  the  head  of  the  battle  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides*,  so  was  there  Mahdvtra. 
Bearing  all  hardships,  the  Venerable  One,  undis- 
turbed, proceeded  (on  the  road  to  Nirv^^a).   (13) 

This  is  the  rule  which  has  often  been  followed,  &c. 

Fourth  Lesson. 

The  Venerable  One  was  able  to  abstain  from 
indulgence  of  the  fleshy  though  never  attacked  by 


'  Or  tus  mustaches.  *  Or  is  on  his  gu2id. 

■  Omodarij'a. 
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diseases.     Whether   wounded   or  not  wounded,  he 
desired  not  medical  treatment.    (l) 

Purgatives  and  emetics,  anointing  of  the  body 
and  bathing,  shampooing  and  cleansing  of  the  teeth 
do  not  behove  him,  after  he  learned  (that  the  body 
is  something  unclean).  (2) 

Being  averse  from  the  impressions  of  the  senses*, 
the  Brahmawa  wandered  about,  speaking  but  Httlc. 
Sometimes  in  the  cold  season  the  Venerable  One  was 
meditating  in  the  shade.    (3) 

In  summer  he  exposes  himself  to  the  heat,  he  sits 
squatting  in  the  sun  ;  he  lives  on  rough  (food)  :  rice, 
pounded  jujube,  and  beans.    (4) 

Using  these  three,  the  Venerable  One  sustained 
himself  eight  months.  Sometimes  the  Venerable 
One  did  not  drink  for  half  a  month  or  even  for  a 
month.    (5) 

Or  he  did  not  drink  for  more  than  tvvo  months, 
or  even  six  months,  day  and  night,  without  desire 
(for  drink).     Sometimes  he  ate  stale  food.   (6) 

Sometimes  he  ate  only  the  si.vth  meal,  or  the 
cighilu  the  tenth,  the  twelfth ;  without  desires, 
persevering  in  meditation.   (7) 

Having  wisdom,  Mahdvtra  committed  no  sin  him- 
self, nor  did  he  induce  others  to  do  so,  nor  did  he 
consent  to  the  sins  of  others.    (S) 

Having  entered  a  village  or  a  town,  he  begged  for 
food  which  had  been  prepared  for  somebody  else. 
Having  got  clean ^  food,  he  used  it,  restraining  the 
impulses.   (9) 

When  there  were  hungry  crows,  or  thirsty  beings 
stood  in  his  way,  where  he  begged,  or  when  he  saw 
them  flying  repeatedly  down,  (10) 


GSmadhamma. 


'  I.e.  free  from  faults. 
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When  a  Br^hmawa  or  ^S'rama/za,  a  beggar  or  guest, 
a  K^ndkla.^,  a  cat,  or  a  dog  stood  in  his  way,    (ii) 

Without  ceasing  in  his  reflections,  and  avoiding 
to  overlook  them-,  the  Venerable  One  slowly  wan- 
dered about,  and,  killing  no  creatures,  he  begged  for 
his  food.    (12) 

Moist  or  dry  or  cold  food,  old  beans,  old  pap,  or 
bad  grain,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  get  such  food, 
he  was  rich  (in  control).    (13) 

And  MahAvIra  meditated  (persevering)  in  some 
posture,  without  the  smallest  motion  ;  he  meditated 
in  mental  concentration  on  (the  things)  above,  below, 
beside,  free  from  desires.    (14) 

He  meditated  free  from  sin  and  desire,  not  attached 
to  sounds  or  colours ;  though  still  an  erring  mortal 
(/•^admastha),  he  wandered  about,  and  never  acted 
carelessly.   (15) 

Himself  understanding  the  truth  and  restraining 
the  impulses  for  the  purification  of  the  soul,  finally 
liberated,  and  free  from  delusion,  the  Venerable  One 
was  well  guarded  during  his  whole  life.    (16) 

This  is  the  rule  which  has  been  followed,  &c. 


End  of  the  Ninth  Lecture,  called  the  Pillow  of 
Righteousness. 


End  of  the  First  Book. 


'  .S^'apaita. 

'  Tassa  appattiyam  paribaramto,  avoiding  the  oon-perccp- 
tion  of  it,  i.  e.  the  interruption  of  bis  reflections. 


SECOND    BOOK 


FIRST     PART^ 


FI  RST     LECTURE, 

CALLED 

begging  of  food*. 

First  Lesson. 

When  a  male  or  a  female  mendicant,  having 
entered  tlie  abode  of  a  householder  with  the  inten- 
tion ofcollecting alms, recognises^  food, drink, dainties, 
and  spices  as  affected  by,  or  mixed  up  with,  living 
beings,  mildew,  seeds  or  sprouts,  or  wet  with  water, 
or  covered  with  dust — either  in  the  hand  or  the  pot 
of  another* — they  should  not,  even  if  they  can  get  it, 
accept  of  such  food,  thinking  that  it  is  impure  and 
unacccptable^   (i) 

But  if  perchance  they  accept  of  such  food,  under 
pressing  circumstances",  they  should  go  to  a  secluded 
spot,  a  garden,  or  a  monk  s  hall — where  there  are  no 

*  A'iWl  '  Pi»fl^isha»9. 

'  This  is  the  typical  beginning  of  most  precepts  orsfilrasin  this 
iiid& :  se  bhikkhft  va  bhikkhuM  vCi  gShiivalkulaM  piwi/avSyapai/iyae 
anupavi/Mc  samSne  se  ^f^aw  puna  g^cggt.  In  the  sequel  1  have 
shortened  this  rather  lengthy  preamble. 

•  By  the  other  is  meant  the  householder  or  the  giver  (ddtr;*). 

'  This  is  the  typical  conclusion  of  all  prohibitions ;  aphdsuyam 
anesa/ii^^ffl  ti  mannamane  ISbhe  sarate  no  psdigg^heggA.  In  the 
translation  the  plural  is  used  throughout,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessit}'  of  always  repeating  '  he  or  she.' 

'  As  c.  g.  total  wan:  of  another  opportunity  to  get  suitable  food 
during  famine  and  sickness. 
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eggs,  nor  living  beings,  nor  sprouts,  nor  dew,  nor 
water,  nor  ants,  nor  mildew,  nor  drops  (of  water),  nor 
mud,  nor  cobwebs — and  rejecting  (that  which  is 
affected  by),  and  cleaning  that  which  is  mixed  up 
(with  living  beings. &c.),  they  should  circumsjjectly  eat 
or  drink  it.  But  with  what  they  cannot  eat  or  drink, 
they  should  resort  to  a  secluded  spot,  and  leave  it 
there  on  a  heap  of  ashes  or  bones,  or  rusty  things, 
or  chaff,  or  cowdung,  or  on  any  such-like  place  which 
they  have  repeatedly  examined  and  cleaned.   (2) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  as  alms  whatever  herbs  they  recognise,  on 
examining  them,  as  still  whole,  containing  their 
source  of  life,  not  split  longwise  or  broadwise,  and 
still  alive,  fresh  beans,  living  and  not  broken ;  for 
such  food  is  impure  and  unacceptable.    (3) 

But  when  they  recognise  after  examination  that 
those  herbs  are  no  more  whole,  do  not  contain  their 
source  of  life,  are  split  long^\'ise  or  broadwise,  and 
no  more  alive,  fresh  beans,  lifeless  and  broken,  then 
they  may  accept  them,  if  they  get  them ;  for  they 
are  pure  and  acceptable.   (4) 

A  monk  or  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  as  alms  whatever  flattened  grains,  grains  con- 
taining much  chaff,  or  half-roasted  spikes  of  wheat, 
&c,,  or  flour  of  wheat,  &c.,  or  rice  or  flour  of  rice, 
they  recognise  as  only  once  worked*;  for  such  food 
is  impure  and  unacceptable.    (5) 

But  when  they  recognise  these  things  as  more  than 
once  worked,  as  twice,  thrice  worked,  tlien  they  may 
accept  them,  if  they  get  them ;  for  they  are  pure  and 
acceptable.    (6) 

^  Pounded  or  cooked  or  roasted,  &c.,  because  after  only  one 
operation  sperms  of  life  might  siill  be  left. 
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A  monk  or  a  nun  desiring  to  enter  the  abode  of  a 
householder  for  collecting  alms,  should  not  enter  or 
leave  it  together  with  a  heretic  or  a  householder ; 
or  a  monk  who  avoids  all  forbidden  food,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  one  who  does  not.    (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  entering  or  leaving  the  out-of- 
door  places  for  religious  practices  or  for  study* 
should  not  do  so  together  with  a  heretic  or  a  house- 
holder ;  or  a  monk  who  avoids  all  forbidden  food, 
together  with  one  who  does  not   (8) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wandering  from  village  to 
village  should  not  do  so  together  with  a  heretic  or 
a  householder ;  or  a  monk  who  avoids  all  forbidden 
food,  together  with  one  who  does  not.    {9) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should 
not  give,  immediately  or  mediately,  food,  &c..  to  a 
heretic  or  a  householder ;  or  a  monk  who  avoids  al] 
forbidden  food,  to  one  who  does  not.    (10) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c.,  from  a  householder  whom  they  know 
to  give  out  of  respect  for  a  Nirgrantha,  in  behalf  of 
a  fellow-ascetic,  food,  &c.,  which  he  has  bought  or 
stolen  or  taken,  though  it  was  not  to  be  taken  nor 
given,  but  was  taken  by  force,  by  acting  sinfully 
towards  all  sorts  of  living  beings  ;  for  such-like  food, 
&c.,  prepared  by  another  man-  or  by  the  giver  himself, 
brought  out  of  the  house  or  not  brought  out  of  the 
house,  belonging  to  the  giver  or  not  belonging  to 
him,  partaken  or  tasted  of,  or  not  partaken  or  tasted 
of,  is  impure  and  unacceptable. 

'  These  are  the  vi^arabhftrai  and  vtharabhfimi. 

'  Purisawtarakai^.  I  have  rendered  this  word  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  commentators ;  but  in  a  similar  passage, 
8|  3,  §§  2  'ind  3,  ihcy  understand  the  word  to  mean  appropriated 
by  another  person. 


i 
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In  this  precept  substitute  for  'on  behalf  of  one 
fellow-ascetic,'  (2)  on  behalf  of  many  fellow-ascetics, 
(3)  on  behalf  of  one  female  fellow-ascetic,  (4)  on  be- 
half of  many  female  fellow-ascetics ;  so  that  there 
will  be  four  analogous  precepts.   (11) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept  of  food, 
&c.,  which  they  know  has  been  prepared  by  the 
householder  for  the  sake  of  many  ^S'ramawas  and 
Brahmawas,  guests,  paupers,  and  beggars,  after  he 
has  counted  them,  acting  sinfully  towards  all  sorts  of 
living  beings ;  for  such  food,  whether  it  be  tasted  of 
or  not,  is  impure  and  unacceptable.    (12) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept  of  food,  &c., 
procured  in  the  way  described  in  }  1 1  for  the  sake  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  J  12,  if  the  said  food,  &c., 
has  been  prepared  by  the  giver  himself,  has  been 
brought  out  of  the  house,  does  not  belong  to  the 
giver,  has  not  been  partaken  or  tasted  of;  for  such- 
food,  &c..  is  impure  and  unacceptable ;  but  if  the 
food,  &c.,  has  been  prepared  by  another  person,  has 
been  brought  out  of  the  house,  belongs  to  the  giver, 
has  been  partaken  or  tasted  of,  one  may  accept  it ; 
for  it  is  pure  and  acceptable.  (13) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wishing  to  enter  the  abode  of  a 
householder  with  the  intention  of  collecting  alms, 
should  not,  for  the  sake  of  food  or  drink,  enter  or  leave 
such  always  liberal,  always  open  houses,  where  they 
always  give  a  morsel,  always  the  best  morsel,  always 
a  part  of  the  meal,  always  nearly  the  half  of  it 

This  certainly  is  die  whole  duty  of  a  monk  or  a 
nun  in  which  one  should,  instructed  in  all  its  mean- 
ings and  endowed  with  bliss,  always  exert  oneself. 

Thus  I  say.    (14) 
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Second  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c.,  in  the  following  case :  when»  on  the 
eighth  or  paushadha  day,  on  the  beginning  of  a 
fortnight,  of  a  month,  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
months,  or  on  the  days  of  the  seasons,  of  the  junction 
of  the  seasons,  of  the  intervals  of  the  seasons,  many 
^rama^as  and  Br4hma«as,  guests,  paupers,  and 
beggars  are  entertained  with  food,  &c.,  out  of  one 
or  two  or  three  or  four  vessels,  pots,  baskets,  or 
heaps  of  food ;  such-like  food  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  giver,  &c.,  (all  down  to)  not  tasted  of, 
is  impure  and  unacceptable.  But  if  it  is  prepared  by 
another  person,  &c,  (see  first  lesson,  §  13),  one  may 
accept  it ;  for  it  is  pure  and  acceptable,    (i) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  may  accept 
food,  &c.,  from  unblamed,  uncensured  families,  to  wit, 
noble  families,  distinguished  families,  royal  families, 
families  belonging  to  the  line  of  IkshvSku,  of  Hari, 
cowherds'  families,  Vai.fya  families,  barbers*  families, 
carpenters'  families,  /akurs*  families,  weavers' families; 
for  such  food,  &c.,  is  pure  and  acceptable.    (2) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c.,  in  the  following  case :  when  in 
assemblies,  or  during  offerings  to  the  manes,  or  on  a 
festival  of  Indra  or  Skanda  or  Rudra  or  Mukunda 
or  demons  or  Yakshas  or  the  snakes,  or  on  a  festival 
in  honour  of  a  tomb,  or  a  shrine,  or  a  tree,  or  a  hill, 
or  a  cave,  or  a  well,  or  a  tank,  or  a  pond,  or  a  river, 
or  a  lake,  or  the  sea,  or  a  mine — when  on  such-like 
various  festivals   many  5'ramanas  and  BrShmawas, 
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guests,  paupers,  and  beggars  are  entertained  with 
food,  &c.  (all  as  in  ^  I,  down  to)  acceptable.    (3) 

But  when  he  perceives  that  all  have  received  their 
due  share,  and  are  enjoying  their  meal,  he  should 
address'  the  householder's  wife  or  sister  or  daughter- 
in-law  or  nurse  or  male  or  female  servant  or  slave 
and  say  :  '  O  long-lived  one  !  (or,  O  sister !)  will  you 
give  me  something  to  eat  ?'  After  these  words  of 
tlie  mendicant,  the  other  may  bring  forth  food,  &c., 
and  give  it  him.  Such  food,  &c.,  whether  he  beg  for 
it  or  die  other  give  it,  he  may  accept ;  for  it  is  pure 
and  acceptable.    (4) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  knows  that  at  a  distance 
of  more  dian  half  a  yo^na  a  festive  entertainment* 
is  going  on,  they  should  not  resolve  to  go  there  for 
the  sake  of  the  festive  entertainment.   (5) 

When  a  monk  hears  that  the  entertainment  is  given 
in  an  eastern  or  western  or  southern  or  northern 
place,  he  should  go  respectively  to  the  west  or  east 
or  north  or  south,  being  quite  indifferent  (about  the 
feast);  wherever  there  is  a  festive  entertainment,  in 
a  village  or  scot-free  town,  &c.  (see  I,  7,  6,  §  4),  he 
should  not  go  there  for  the  sake  of  tlie  festive 
entertainment. 

The  Kevalin  assigns  as  the  reason  for  this  precept, 
that  if  the  monk  eats  food,  &c.,  which  has  been  given 
him  on  such  an  occasion,  he  will  incur  the  sin  of  one 


1  Puvv^m  eva  &\oegg^  he  should  first  look  at  him  or  her 
(and  then  say). 

*  Samkha^i,  somewhere  explained  odanapaka,  cooking  of 
rice ;  in  the  commentary  the  foUo^ting  etymology  is  given :  saw- 
khaA^-ante  viradhyante  pr&ninoyatra  sd  samkba^.  But  the  Guzerali 
commentator  explains  it :  phSim  ghaxi  gzn  nimitU  ahira  kelvi\-a 
bbaxl 
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who  uses  what^  has  been  prepared  for  him,  or  is 
mixed  up  with  living  beings,  or  has  been  bought  or 
stolen  or  taken,  though  it  was  not  to  be  taken,  nor 
was  it  given,  but  taken  by  force.    (6) 

A  layman*  might,  for  the  sake  of  a  mendicant, 
make  small  doors  large,  or  large  ones  small ;  put 
beds ^  from  a  level  position  into  a  sloping  one,  or  from 
a  sloping  position  into  a  level  one;  place  the  beds* 
out  of  the  draught  or  in  the  draught ;  cutting  and 
clipping  the  grass  outside  or  within  the  upA^raya, 
spread  a  couch  for  him,  (thinking  that)  this  mendicant 
is  without  means  for  a  bed^  Therefore  should  a 
well-controlled  Nirgrantha  not  resolve  to  go  to  any 
festival  which  is  preceded  or  followed  by  a  feast. 

This  certainly  is  the  whole  duty,  &c.  (see  end  of 
lesson  i). 

Thus  I  say.   (7) 

Third  Lesson. 

When  he  has  eaten  or  drunk  at  a  festive  enter- 
tainment, he  might  vomit  (what  he  has  eaten),  or  not 
well  digest  it ;  or  some  other  bad  disease  or  sickness 
might  befall  him.    (i) 

The  Kevalin  says  this  is  the  reason : 

A  mendicant,  having  drunk  various  liquors,  to- 
gether wiih  the  householder  or  his  wife,  monks  or 
nuns,  might  not  find  the  (promised)  resting-place 
on  leaving  the  scene  of  entertainment  and  looking 


'  This  stands  for  aha  ka mm iy a  and  uddcsiya,  pure  and  impure 
food  prepared  for  a  raendicajil. 

'  Asam^ae,  the  uncontrotlcd  one;  it  denotes  a  layman  or  ai 
householder. 

'  ScggSL=saLyyi,  bed;  but  the  scholiast  explains  it  by  vasali, 
dwelling,  lodging. 
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out  for  it ;  or  in  the  resting-place  he  may  get  into 
mixed  company;  in  the  absence  of  his  mind  or  in 
his  drunkenness  he  may  lust  after  a  woman  or  a 
eunuch ;  approaching  the  mendicant  (they  will  say) : 
'  O  long-lived  ^ramawa  !  (let  us  meet)  in  the  garden, 
or  in  the  sleeping- place,  in  the  night  or  in  the  twi- 
light.' Luring  him  thus  by  his  sensuality  (she  says) : 
*  Let  us  proceed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  love/ 
He  might  go  to  her,  though  he  knows  that  It  should 
not  be  done. 

These  are  the  causes  to  sin,  they  multiply  con- 
tinuously. Therefore  should  a  well-controlled  Nir- 
grantha  not  resolve  to  go  to  any  festival  which  is 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  feast.    (2) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  hearing  or  being  told  of  some 
festivity,  might  hasten  there,  rejoicing  inwardly : 
'There  will  be  an  entertainment,  sure  enough!'  It 
is  impossible  to  get  there  from  other  families  alms 
which  are  acceptable  and  given  out  of  respect  for 
tlie  cloth',  and  to  eat  the  meal.  As  this  would  lead 
to  sin,  they  should  not  do  it^  But  they  should  enter 
there,  and  getting  from  other  families  tlielr  alms, 
should  eat  their  meal.    (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  knowing  that  in  a  village  or  a 
scot-free  town,  &c.  (sec  1,  7,  6,  §  4),  an  entertainment 
will  be  given,  should  not  resolve  to  go  to  that  village, 
&c.,  for  the  sake  of  the  entertainment.  The  Kevalin 
assigns  as  the  reason  herefore  :  When  a  man  goes  to 


'  Esiyam  vesiyaw.  The  laUer  word  is  explained  by  ra^o- 
haroir^diveshdl  labdham,  what  one  gets  for  the  sake  of  one's 
apparel,  the  broom,  &c. 

'  Mai//Aanain  samphdse,  no  evam  kare^^,  i.  e.  m£tr/'sthanam 
samspriiet,  na  eva/n  kuryat:  matr/slhSna  is  somewhere  ex> 
plained  karmopadSnasthlna. 
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a  much-frequented  and  vulgar  entertainment  some- 
body's foot  treads  on  his  foot,  somebody's  hand 
moves  his  hand,  somebody's  bowl  clashes  against  his 
bowl,  somebody's  head  comes  in  collision  with  his 
head,  somebody's  body  pushes  his  body,  or  some- 
body beats  him  with  a  stick  or  a  bone  or  a  fist  or  a 
clod,  or  sprinkles  him  with  cold  water,  or  covers  him 
witli  dust ;  or  he  eats  unacceptable  food,  or  lie  re- 
ceives what  should  be  given  to  others.  Therefore 
should  a  well-controlled  Nirgrantha  not  resolve  to 
go  to  a  much-frequented  and  vulgar  entertainment 
to  partake  of  it.    (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  such  food,  &c.,  about  the  acceptability  or  un- 
acceptability  of  which  his  (or  her)  mind  has  some 
doubts  or  misgivings;  for  such  food,  &c.    (5) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  wishes  to  enter  the  abode 
of  a  householder,  they  should  do  so  with  the  complete 
outfit*.    (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  entering  or  leaving  the  out-of- 
door  places  for  religious  practices  or  study,  should 
do  so  with  the  complete  outfit    (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wandering  from  village  to  village 
should  do  so  with  the  complete  outfit*.    (8) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not,  with  the  complete 
outfit,  enter  or  leave  the  abode  of  a  householder  to 
collect  alms,  or  the  out-of-door  places  for  religious 
practices  and  study,  or  wander  from  village  to  village 
on  perceiving  that  a  strong  and  widely-spread  rain 
pours  down,  or  a  strong  and  widely-spread  mist  is 


*  See  I,  7,  4,  note  i. 

"  These  Sfliras  are  perfectly  analogous  with  f§  7,  8  of  the  first 
lesson. 
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coming  on,  or  a  high  wind  raises  much  dust,  or 
many  flying  insects  are  scattered  about  and  fall 
down.  (9) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c.,  in  the  houses  of  Kshatrtyas,  kings, 
messengers,  and  relations  of  kings,  whether  they  are 
inside  or  outside,  or  invite  them  ;  for  such  food.  &c., 
is  impure  and  unacceptable.     Thus  I  say.   (lo) 


Fourth  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
resolve  to  go  to  a  festival,  preceded  or  followed  by 
an  entertainment,  to  partake  of  it,  when  they  know 
that  there  will  be  served  up  chiefly  meat  or  fish  or 
roasted  slices  of  meat  or  fish  ;  nor  to  a  wedding 
breakfast  in  the  husband's  house  or  in  that  of  the 
bride's  father;  nor  to  a  funeral  dinner  or  to  a  family 
dinner  where  something  is  served  up, — if  on  their 
way  there,  there  are  many  living  beings,  many  seeds, 
many  sprouts,  much  dew,  much  water,  much  mildew, 
many  drops  (of  water),  much  dust,  and  many  cob- 
webs ;  or  if  there  have  arrived  or  will  arrive  many 
6'ramaHas  and  Brihma/ias,  guests,  paupers,  and  beg- 
gars, and  if  it  will  be  a  crowded  assembly,  so  that  a 
wise  man  may  not  enter  or  leave  it,  or  learn  there 
the  sacred  texts,  to  question  about  them,  to  repeat 
them,  to  consider  them,  to  think  about  the  substance 
of  the  law.    (i) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  go  to  such  an  entertain- 
ment (as  described  in  the  preceding  Siitra),  provided 
that  on  their  way  there,  there  are  few  living  beings, 
few  seeds,  &c. ;  that  no  ^rama?/as  and  Br4hma«as. 
&c.,  have  arrived  or  will  arrive;    that  it  is  not  a 
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crowded  assembly,  so  that  a  wise  man  may  enter 
or  leave,  &c.'  (2) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  desirous  to  enter  the  abode 
of  a  householder,  should  not  do  so,  when  they 
see  tliat  the  milch  cows  are  being  milked,  or  the 
food,  &c.,  is  being  cooked,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  dis- 
tributed. Perceiving  this,  they  should  step  apart  and 
stay  where  no  people  pass  or  see  them.  But  when 
they  conceive  that  the  milch  cows  are  milked,  the 
dinner  prepared  and  distributed,  then  they  may  cir- 
cumspectly enter  or  leave  the  householder's  abode 
for  the  sake  of  alms.    (3) 

Some  of  the  mendicants  say  to  those  who  follow 
the  same  rules  of  conduct,  live  (in  the  same  place), 
or  wander  from  village  to  village;  *  This  is  indeed 
a  small  village,  it  is  too  populous,  nor  is  it  large ; 
reverend  gentlemen,  go  to  the  outlying  villages  to 
beg  alms*.* 

Some  mendicant  may  have  there  kinsmen  or  rela- 
tions, e.  g.  a  householder  or  his  wife,  or  daughters, 
or  daughters-in-law,  or  nurses,  or  male  and  female 
slaves  or  servants.  Such  families  with  which  he  is 
connected  by  kindred  or  through  marriage,  he  intends 
to  visit  before  (the  time  of  begging):  'I  shall  get  there 
(he  thinks)  food  or  dainties  or  milk  or  thick  sour  milk 
or  fresh  butter  or  ghee  or  sugar  or  oil  or  honey  or 
meat  or  liquor,  a  sesamum  dish*,  or  raw  sugar,  or 
a  meal  of  parched  wheat*,  or  a  meal  of  curds  and 
sugar  with  spices'";  after  having  eaten  and  dnmk, 
and  having  cleaned  and  rubbed  the  alms-bowl,  1  shall. 


'  This  precept  applies,  according;  to  the  commentalor,  only  to 
sick  monks,  or  such  as  can  get  nothing  elsewhere. 

■  The  jusl  arrived  monks  should  do  as  ihey  are  bidden, 

"  Samkuli.  '  PQya.  »  ^ikbari«t. 
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together  with  other  mendicants^  enter  or  leave  the 
abode  of  a  householder  to  collect  alms.'  As  this 
would  be  sinful,  he  should  not  do  so.    (4) 

But,  at  the  proper  time,  entering  there  with  the 
other  mendicants,  he  may  there  in  these  or  other 
families  accept  alms  which  are  acceptable  and  given 
out  of  respect  for  his  cloth,  and  eat  his  meal. 

This  certainly  is  the  whole  duty,  &c.  (see  end  of 
lesson  i). 

Thus  I  say.   (5) 

Fifth  Lesson. 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  entering  the  abode 
of  a  householder  sees  that  the  first  portion  of  the 
meal  is  being  thrown  away^  or  thrown  down,  or 
taken  away,  or  distributed,  or  eaten,  or  put  off,  or 
has  already  been  eaten  or  removed ;  that  already 
other  »Srama«as  and  Br&hma«as,  guests,  paupers, 
and  beggars  go  there  in  great  haste;  (they  might 
think),  'Hallo!  I  too  shall  go  there  in  haste.'  As 
this  would  be  sinful,  they  should  not  do  so.   (i) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  comes 
upon  walls  or  gates,  or  bolts  or  holes  to  fit  them, 
they  should,  in  case  there  be  a  byway,  avoid  those 
(obstacles),  and  not  go  on  straight. 

The  Kevalin  says :  This  is  the  reason :  Walk- 
ing there,  he  might  stumble  or  fall  down  ;  when 
he  stumbles  or  falls  down,  his  bo<ly  might  become 
contaminated  with  faeces,  urine,  phlegmatic  humour, 
mucus,  saliva,  bile,  matter,  semen,  or  blood.  And  if 
his  body  has  become  soiled,  he  should  not  wipe  or 


L 


*  la  honour  of  ihc  gods, 
H  2 
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rub  or  scratdi  or  clean'  or  warm  or  dry  it  on  the 
bare  ground  or  wet  earth  [or  dusty  earth*]  on  a 
rock  or  a  piece  of  clay  containing  life,  or  timber 
inhabited  by  worms,  or  anything  containing  eggs, 
living  beings,  &c.  (down  to)  cobwebs;  but  he 
should  first  beg  for  some  straw  or  leaves,  wood 
or  a  potsherd,  which  must  be  free  from  dust,  resort 
with  it  to  a  secluded  spot,  and  on  a  heap  of  ashes  or 
bones,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  r,  §  2),  which  he  has  repeatedly 
examined  and  cleaned,  he  should  circumspectly  wipe 
or  rub,  warm  or  dry  (his  body).    {2) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  per- 
ceives a  vicious  cow  coming  towards  them,  or  a 
vicious  buffalo  coming  towards  them,  or  a  vicious 
man,  horse,  elephant,  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  panther,  bear. 
hyena,  ^arabha,  shakal,  cat,  dog.  boar,  fox,  leopard 
coming  towards  them,  they  should,  in  case  there  be 
a  byway,  clrcumspecdy  avoid  them,  and  not  walk 
on  straight.   (3) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  comes 
on  their  way  upon  a  pit,  pillar,  thorns,  or  unsafe, 
marshy  or  uneven  ground,  or  mud,  they  should, 
in  case  there  be  a  byway,  avoid  these  (obstacles), 
and  not  walk  on  straight. 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-lour  per- 
ceives that  the  entrance  of  a  householder's  abode 
is  secured  by  a  branch  of  a  thorn  bush,  they  should 
not,  witliout  having  previously  got  the  (owners) 
permission,  and  having  examined  and  swept  (the 
entrance),  make  it  passable  or  enter  and  leave  (the 


'  This  stojids  for  uwalegga  vS  uvva//e^^5  vi  (udvatcd  vS  udvar- 
led  vi),  for  which  words,  denoting  some  rather  indistinct  varieties 
of  rubbing,  I  know  no  adequate  English  words. 

*  The  words  in  brackets  are  the  translation  of  vaiia  lectio. 
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house).  But  they  may  circumsj)ect]y  do  so,  after 
having  got  the  (owner's)  permission,  and  having 
examined  and  swept  it.   (4) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  knows 
that  a  6rama»a  or  a  Brdhmana,  a  guest,  pauper  or 
beggar  has  already  entered  (the  house),  they  should 
not  stand  in  their  sight  or  opposite  the  door'. 

The  Kevalin*  says  :  This  is  the  reason  :  Another, 
on  seeing  him,  might  procure  and  give  him  food,  &c. 
Therefore  it  has  been  declared  to  the  mendicants: 
This  is  the  statement,  this  is  the  reason,  this  is  the 
order,  that  he  should  not  stand  in  the  other  mendi- 
cants' sight  or  opposite  the  door. 

Knowing  this,  he  should  go  apart  and  stay  where 
no  people  pass  or  see  him.  Another  man  may  bring 
and  give  him  food,  &c.,  while  he  stays  where  no 
people  pass  or  see  him,  and  say  unto  him  :  '  O  long- 
lived  ^ramawa !  this  food,  &c.,  has  been  given  for  the 
sake  of  all  of  you ;  eat  it  or  divide  it  among  you.' 
Having  silently  accepted  the  gift,  he  might  think : 
'Well,  this  is  just  (enough)  for  me  ['  As  this  would 
be  sinful,  he  should  not  do  so. 

Knowing  this,  he  should  join  the  other  beggars, 
and  after  consideration  say  unto  them*:  'O  long-lived 
5*rama«as !  this  food,  &c.,  is  given  for  the  sake  of  all 
of  you  ;  eat  it  or  divide  it  among  you.'  After  these 
words  another   might  answer   him:    *0  long-lived 

^  This  might  also  be  translated :  at  an  opposite  door. 

*  The  following  passage  is  not  explained  \a  the  commentaries, 
and  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  MS.,  though  supplied  on  the  margin. 
It  may  therefore  he  concluded  that  the  whole  passage,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  typical,  is  a  later  addition. 

'  Aloe^^S.  The  scholiast  explains  it  here  by  darjayet,  he 
should  show  the  food,  &c.  Professor  Oldenberg  has  idcniiiied  this 
M'ord  with  the  P&li  aro'^eti. 
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*Srama«a!  distribute  it  yourself.'  Dividing  the  food, 
&c.,  he  should  not  (select)  for  himself  too  great  a 
portion,  or  the  vegetables,  or  the  conspicuous  things, 
or  the  savoury  things,  or  the  delicious  things,  or 
the  nice  things,  or  the  big  things;  but  he  should 
impartially  divide  it,  not  being  eager  or  desirous  or 
greedy  or  covetous  (of  anything).  When  he  thus 
makes  the  division,  another  might  say:  'O  long-lived 
SrzmsLJta.  \  do  not  divide  (the  food) ;  but  let  us, 
all  together,  eat  and  drink.'  WTien  he  thus  eats, 
he  should  not  select  for  himself  too  great  a  portion, 
&c. ;  but  should  eat  and  drink  alike  with  all,  not 
being  desirous,  &c.'   (5) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  per- 
ceives that  a  ^rama«a  or  Brdhma«a,  a  beggar  or 
guest  has  already  entered  the  house,  they  should  not 
overtake  them  and  address  (the  householder)  first. 
Knowing  this,  they  should  go  apart  and  stay  where 
no  people  pass  or  see  them.  But  when  they  per- 
ceive that  the  other  has  been  sent  away  or  received 
alms,  and  has  returned,  they  may  circumspectly  enter 
the  house  and  address  the  householder. 

This  certainly  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.    (6) 

Sixth  Lesson. 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  {>er- 
ceives  that  many  hungry  animals  have  met  and 
come  together  in  search  of  food.  e.g.  those  of  the 
chicken-kind  or  those  of  the  pig-kind,  or  thai,  crows 


'  The  scholiast  says  that  the  way  to  procure  food,  &c.,  as 
described  in  this  paragraph,  should  only  be  resorted  to  under 
pressing  circumstances. 
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have  met  and  come  together,  where  an  offering  is 
thrown  on  the  ground,  they  should,  in  case  there  be 
a  byway,  avoid  them  and  not  go  on  straight,  (i) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
stand  leaning  against  the  door-post  of  the  house- 
holder's abode,  or  his  sink  or  spitting-pot,  nor  in 
sight  of,  or  opposite  to  his  bathroom  or  privy;  nor 
should  they  contemplate  a  loophole  or  a  mended  spot 
or  a  fissure  (of  the  house)  or  the  bathing-house, 
showing  in  that  direction  with  an  arm  or  pointing 
with  a  finger,  bowing  up  and  down.  (2) 

Nor  should  they  beg,  pointing  with  a  finger  at 
the  householder,  or  moving  him  with  a  finger,  or 
threatening  him  with  a  finger,  or  scratching  him 
with  a  finger,  or  praising  him,  or  using  coarse 
language.  (3) 

If  he  sees  somebody  eating,  e.g.  the  householder 
or  his  wife,  &c.,  he  sliould  after  consideration  say; 
*  O  long-lived  one!  (or,  O  sister!)  will  you  give  me 
some  of  that  food.-*'  After  these  words  the  other 
might  wash  or  wipe  his  hand  or  pot  or  spoon 
or  plate  with  cold  or  hot  water '.  He  should  after 
consideration  say  :  '  O  long-lived  one  !  (or,  O  sister!) 
do  not  wash  or  wipe  your  hand  or  pot  or  spoon  or 
plate!  If  you  want  to  give  me  something,  give  it  as  it 
is!'  After  these  words  the  other  might  give  him  a 
share,  having  washed  or  wiped  his  hand,  &c.,  with 
cold  or  hot  water.  But  he  should  not  accept  any- 
thing out  of  such  a  hand,  &c.,  which  has  been  before 
treated  thus ;  for  it  is  impure  and  unacceptable.  (4) 

It  is  also  to  be  known  that  food,  &c,  is  impure 

*  StodagavigEu/a,  usinodagaviga^.  Viga</a,  Sanskrit  vika/a, 
is  explained  apkdya.  It  is  iherefore  cold  or  hot  water  wbicb  is 
to  be  considered  as  containing  hfe. 
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and  unacceptable,  which  is  given  with  a  wet  hand, 
diough  die  hand  be  not  purposely  wetted.  (5) 

The  same  nile  holds  good  with  regard  to  a 
moistened  hand,  &c.,  and  a  dusty  hand,  &c.,  and 
a  hand  which  is  soiled  with  clay,  dew,  orpiment, 
vermilion,  realgar,  collyrium,  white  chalk,  alum, 
rice-flour,  kukkusa,  ground  drugs.    (6) 

It  is  also  to  be  known  that  he  may  accept  such 
food,  &c.,  which  is  given  with  a  soiled  hand,  &c.,  to 
one  similarly  soiled  (i.e.  with  what  one  is  to  receive), 
or  to  one  unsoiled,  with  hand  similarly  soiled  ;  for 
such  food,  &c.,  is  pure  and  acceptable.  (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  flattened  grains,  grains  containing  much  chaff, 
&c.  (see  II,  I,  I,  §  5),  which  a  layman,  for  the  sake  of 
the  mendicant,  has  ground',  grinds,  or  will  grind,  has 
winnowed,  winnows,  or  will  winnow  on  a  rock  or 
a  piece  of  clay  containing  life,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  5,  §  2, 
all  down  to)  cobwebs;  for  such  large,  parched 
grains,  &c.,  are  impure  and  unacceptable.  (8) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  fossil  salt  or  sea  salt  which  a  householder, 
for  the  sake  of  the  mendicant,  has  ground  or 
pounded,  grinds  or  pounds,  will  grind  or  pound  on 
a  rock  or  a  piece  of  clay  containing  life,  &c. ;  for 
such-like  fossil  salt  or  sea  salt  is  impure  and 
unacceptable.  (9) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 


*  The  subject  asam^ae,  the  uncontrolled  one,  i.e.  layman, 
stands  in  the  singular,  but  the  verb  in  the  plural  The  same 
irregularity  occurs  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  commentator 
accounts  for  il  simply  by  saying:  ekava^anSdhikfire  pi  *^dnda- 
saivfti  tadvyatyayena  bahuva^anam  drasb^avyam,  p&rvaua  v4  ^aiiv 
ekava^anam. 
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accept  food,  &c.,  which  is  prepared  over  the  fire; 
for  such  food  is  impure  and  unacceptable.  The 
Kevalin  says :  This  is  the  reason :  A  lajinan  will 
kill  the  fire-bodies,  by  wetting  or  moistening,  wiping 
or  rubbing,  throwing  up  or  turning  down  the  food, 
&C.,  for  the  sake  of  the  mendicant.  Hence  it  has 
been  declared  to  the  mendicants:  This  is  the  state- 
ment, this  is  the  reason,  this  is  the  order,  that  they 
should  not  accept  food,  &c.,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared over  the  fire,  &c. 

This  certainly  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.   (lo) 

Seventu  Lesson, 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c.,  which  has  been  placed  on  a  post  or 
pillar  or  beam  or  scaffold  or  loft*  or  platform  or  roof 
or  some  such-like  elevated  place;  for  such  food 
fetched  from  above  is  impure  and  unacceptable.  The 
Kevalin  says ;  This  is  the  reason :  The  layman 
might  fetch  and  erect  a  stool  or  a  bench  or  a  ladder 
or  a  handmill,  get  upon  it,  and  getting  upon  it  fall 
or  tumble  down.  Thus  he  might  hurt  his  foot  or 
arm  or  breast  or  belly  or  head  or  some  other  part  of 
his  body ;  or  he  might  kill  or  frighten  or  bruise  or 
smash  or  crush  or  afflict  or  pain  or  dislocate  all  sorts 


'  MSIa.  The  word  is  not  explained  in  the  Tika  and  DtpikS ; 
the  Guzcrati  translation  says  that  the  word  is  lokapratlta,  com- 
monly understood,  ll  is  probably  the  MarSlhl  mA/  or  ma/a;  the 
former  word  denotes  a  loft,  floored  with  bamboos ;  the  second,  the 
room  formed  by  overlaying  with  slight  sticks  the  cross-beams  of 
a  house,  a  loft,  an  erection  or  stand  in  a  cornfield,  scaflblding  (of  A 
building).    Molesworth,  Mardihf  and  English  Dictionary,  s.  v. 
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of  living  beings.  Therefore  he  should  not  accept 
such-like  food,  &c.,  fetched  from  above,   (j) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c.,  which  a  layman,  for  the  sake  of  the 
mendicant,  has  taken  from  a  granary  or  vault  by 
contorting  himself  up  and  down  and  horizontally; 
thinking  that  such-like  food  is  brought  from  under- 
ground '.  (2) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c.,  which  is  kept  in  earthenware. 
The  Kevalin  says  :  This  is  the  reason  :  The  layman 
might,  for  the  sake  of  the  mendicant,  break  the 
earthen  vessel  containing  the  food,  &c.,  and  thereby 
injure  the  earth-body;  in  the  same  way  he  might 
injure  the  fire-body,  the  wind-body,  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  by  putting  it  again  (in  earthenware),  he 
commits  the  pa/'^'^Akamma  sin.  Hence  it  has  been 
said  to  the  mendicant,  &c.,  that  he  should  not  accept 
food,  &c.,  which  is  put  in  earthenware.    (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c..  placed  on  the  earth-body,  the  wind- 
body,  the  fire-body,  for  such  food  is  impure  and 
unacceptable.  The  Kevalin  says :  This  is  the 
reason  :  A  layman  might,  for  the  sake  of  the  men- 
dicant, stir  or  brighten  the  fire,  and  taking  the  food, 
&c.,  down  from  it,  might  give  it  to  the  mendicant. 
Hence  it  has  been  said,  &c.,  that  he  should  accept 
no  such  food.  (4) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  sees 
that  a  layman  might,  for  the  sake  of  the  mendicant, 


*  The  original  has  bho  mSlohai/a//i  li  na^-t3.  Bho  mSIohai/a  is 
explained  adhomdlahri'iam.  Malohai/a,  which  I  translate 
'  fetclicd  from  above,'  is  the  technical  term  for  things  affected  by 
the  dosha  under  question. 
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cool  too  hot  food,  &c.,  by  blowing  or  fanning  with 
a  winnowing  basket  or  fan  or  a  palm  leaf  or  a 
branch  or  a  part  of  a  branch  or  a  bird's  tail  or  a 
peacock's  tail  or  a  cloth  or  a  corner  of  a  cloth  or  the 
hand  or  the  mouth,  they  should,  after  consideration, 
say  (to  the  householder  or  his  wife):  'O  long-lived 
onel  (or,  O  sister!)  do  not  blow  or  fan  the  hot  food, 
&c.,  with  a  winnowing  basket,  &c.;  but  if  you  want 
to  give  it  me,  give  it  as  it  is.'  After  these  words 
the  other  might  give  it  after  having  blown  or  fanned 
it  with  a  winnowing  basket,  &c.;  such-like  food  they 
should  not  accept,  because  it  is  impure  and  unac- 
ceptable.   (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c.,  which  is  placed  on  vegetable  or 
animal  matter*;  for  such  food  is  impure  and  unac- 
ceptable.   (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  water  which  has  been  used  for  watering  flour 
or  sesamum  or  rice,  or  any  other  such-like  water 
which  has  been  recently  used  for  washing,  which  has 
not  acquired  a  new  taste,  nor  altered  its  taste  or  nature, 
nor  has  been  strained;  for  such-like  water  is  impure 
and  unacceptable.  But  if  it  has  long  ago  been  used 
for  washing,  has  acquired  a  new  taste,  has  altered 
its  taste  or  nature,  and  has  been  strained,  it  may  be 
accepted,  for  it  is  pure  and  acceptable.   (7) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  finds 
water  used  for  washing  sesamum,  chaff  or  barley,  or 
rainwater  -  or  sour  gruel  or  pure  water,  they  should, 
after  consideration,  say  (to  the  householder  or  his 
wife):  'O  long-lived  one !  (or,  O  sister!)  will  you  give 

*  Vanassaikdyapati/Miya  and  tasakdyapati/Mixa. 

•  A^'dtna,  diEamlam  avaxySnam. 
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me  some  of  this  water  ?'  Then  the  other  may 
answer  him:  'O  long-lived  ^Sramawa !  take  it  your- 
self by  drawing  it  with,  or  pouring  it  in,  your  bowl !' 
Such-like  water,  whether  taken  by  himself  or  given 
by  the  other,  he  may  accept.   (8) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  such  water  as  has  been  taken  from  the  bare 
ground,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  5,  {  2,  all  down  to)  cobwebs, 
or  water  which  the  layman  fetches  in  a  wet  or  moist 
or  dirty  vessel,  mixing  it  with  cold  water. 

This  certainly  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (9) 

Eighth  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  juice  of  mangos,  inspissated  juice  of  mangos, 
juice  of  wood-apples,  citrons,  grapes,  wild  dates, 
pomegranates,  cocoa-nuts,  bamboos,  jujubes,  mjro- 
balans,  tamarinds,  or  any  such-like  liquor  containing 
particles  of  the  shell  or  skin  or  seeds,  which  liquor 
the  la>^man,  for  the  sake  of  the  mendicant,  pressed, 
strained,  or  filtered  through  a  basket*,  cloth,  or 
a  cow's  tail;  for  such  liquor  is  impure  and  unac- 
ceptable,  (i) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour 
smells,  in  travellers'  houses  or  garden  houses  or 
householders'  houses  or  ma/^,  the  scent  of  food  or 
drink  or  sweet  scents,  they  should  not  smell  them, 
being  indifferent  against  smell,  and  not  eager  or 
desirous  or  greedy  or  covetous  of  the  pleasant 
smell.  (2) 


^  Xhsivvi,  Sanskrit  X^Aabdaka  (sic).     The  Hiadi  lias  Mavt/^, 
basket. 
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A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  raw  things  which  are  not  yet  modified  by 
instruments  \  as  bulbous  roots,  growing  in  water  or 
dry  ground,  mustard  stalks ;  for  they  are  impure 
and  unacceptable.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard 
to  long  pepper,  ground  long  pepper,  common  pepper, 
ground  common  pepper,  ginger  or  ground  ginger.  (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  such  raw  fruits  which  are  not  yet  modified 
by  instruments,  as  those  of  Mango,  AmrS/aka,  Gh'ig- 
gk{Tt\  Surabhi ».  Sallakl  *;  for  they.  &c.  (4) 

The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  raw  shoots 
which,  &c.,  as  those  of  Aivattha,  Nyagrodha, 
Pilawkhu*,  Nl>^ra»,  Sallakl.  (5) 

The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  raw  berries 
which,  8ic.,  as  those  of  Kapittha^  pomegranate, 
or  Pippala.   (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  raw,  powdered  fruits  which  are  not  well 
ground  and  still  contain  small  seeds,  as  those  of 
Umbara,  Pilawkhu,  Nyagrodha,  and  A^vattha ;  for 
&c.   (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  unripe  w^ild  rice  *,  dregs,  honey,  liquor,  ghee, 
or  sediments  of  liquor,  if  these  things  be  old  or  if 
living  beings  are  engendered  or  grow  or  thrive  in 


*  I.  c.  when  ihey  have  undergone  no  operation  which  takes  the 
life  out  of  them. 

*  Name  of  a  shrub.  *  Explained  by  jatagru. 

*  Boawellia  Thurifera.  ^  Expbincd  by  pippart. 

*  Cedrela  Toona. 

^  The  wood-apple  tree,  Feronia  Elephantum, 

*  Ama^aga,  explained  in  the  commealary  ^apaffffano,  unripe 
or  half  ripe,  aranikaianduHyakddL 
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them,  or  are  not  taken  out,  or  killed  or  destroyed  in 
them.  (8) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  any  such-like  raw  plants^  as  Ikshumeru,  An- 
kakarelu,  Ka^eru,  Saw/ghd/ika,  P{lti£llu.    (9) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  any  such-like  (vegetables)  as  Nymphaea  or 
stalk  of  Nymphaea  or  the  bulb  of  Nelumbium  or 
the  upper  part  or  the  filament  of  Lotus  or  any  part 
of  the  plant.   (10) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  such-like  raw  substances  as  seeds  or  sprouts, 
growing  on  the  top  or  the  root  or  the  stem  or  the 
knots  (of  a  plant),  likewise  the  pulp  or  blossoms  of  the 
plantain,  cocoa-nut,  wild  date,  and  palmyra  trees.  (11) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  any  such-like  raw  unmodified  substances  as 
sugar-cane,  which  is  full  of  holes,  or  withering  or 
peeling  off  or  corroded  by  wolves  ;  or  the  points  of 
reeds  or  the  pulp  of  plantains.    (12) 

The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  garlic  or  its 
leaves  or  stalk  or  bulb  or  Integument,  (13)  Likewise 
with  regard  to  cooked  fruits  of  Atthiya*,  Tinduka*, 
Vilva*,  ^yriparw!*.   (14) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  such  raw,  unmodified  substances  as  corn, 
clumps  of  com,  cakes  of  com,  sesamum,  ground 
sesamum,  or  cakes  of  sesamum. 

This  IS  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (15) 

'  Of  these  plants  on]y  Kajeru,  a  kind  of  grass,  and  Samghi/ika 
Trapa  Bispinosa  arc  specialised  in  our  dictionaries. 

"  A  certain  tree.  ^  Diospyros  Glutinosa. 

"  Aegle  Marmelos.  *  Pislia  Slratiotes. 
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Ninth  Lesson. 

In  the  east  or  west  or  south  or  north,  there  are 
some  faithful  householders,  &c.,  (all  down  to)  ser- 
vants who  will  speak  thus:  'It  is  not  meet  that 
these  illustrious,  pious,  virtuous,  eloquent,  restrained, 
controlled,  chaste  ascetics,  who  have  ceased  from 
sensual  intercourse,  should  eat  or  drink  food,  &c., 
which  is  fl.dhikarmika*;  let  us  give  to  the  ascetics 
all  food,  &c.,  that  is  ready  for  our  use,  and  let  us, 
afterwards,  prepare  food  for  our  own  use.*  Having 
heard  such  talk,  the  mendicant  should  not  accept 
such-like  food,  &c.,  for  it  is  impure  and  unac- 
ceptable,  (i) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  or  in  their 
residence  or  on  a  pilgrimage  from  village  to  village, 
who  know  that  in  a  village  or  scot-free  town,  &c., 
dwell  a  mendicant's  nearer  or  remoter  relations — viz. 
a  householder  or  his  wife,  &c. — should  not  enter  or 
leave  such  houses  for  the  sake  of  food  or  drink. 
The  Kevalin  says:  This  is  the  reason  :  Seeing  him, 
the  other  might,  for  his  sake,  procure  or  prepare 
food,  &c.  Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendi- 
cant, &c.,  that  he  should  not  enter  or  leave  such 
houses  for  the  sake  of  food  or  drink. 

Knowing  this,  he  should  go  apart  and  stay  where 
no  people  pass  or  see  him.  In  due  time  he  may 
enter  other  houses,  and  having  begged  for  alms 
which  are  acceptable  and  given  out  of  respect  for 

^  For  the  meaning  of  this  frequently  used  term,  see  note  5  on 
p.  81,  and  note  x  on  p.  94. 
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his  doth,  he  may  eat  his  dinner.  If  the  other  has,  on 
the  mendicant's  timely  entrance,  procured  or  prepared 
food,  &c.,  which  is  ddh&karmika,  he  might  silently 
examine  it,  and  think :  'Why  should  I  abstain  from 
what  has  been  brougliL'  As  this  would  be  sinful, 
he  should  not  do  so.  But  after  consideration  he 
should  say:  'O  long-lived  one!  (or,  O  sister!)  as  it  is 
not  meet  that  I  should  cat  or  drink  food,  &c.,  which  is 
&dh5.karmika,  do  not  procure  or  prepare  it'  If  after 
these  words  the  other  brings  and  gives  him  idhi- 
karmika  food  which  he  has  prepared,  he  should  not 
accept  such-like  food,  &c.,  for  it  is  impure  and 
unacceptable.    (2) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  sees 
that  meat  or  fish  is  being  roasted,  or  oil  cakes, 
for  the  sake  of  a  guest,  are  being  prepared,  they 
should  not,  quickly  approaching,  address  tlie  house- 
holder ;  likewise  if  the  food  is  prepared  for  the  sake 
of  a  sick  person.  (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  might,  of 
the  received  quantity  of  food,  eat  only  the  sweet- 
smelling  parts  and  reject  the  bad-smelling  ones.  As 
this  would  be  sinful,  they  should  not  do  so ;  but  they 
should  consume  everything,  whether  it  be  sweet 
smelling  or  bad  smelling,  and  reject  nothing.  (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  might,  of 
the  received  quantity  of  drink,  imbibe  only  the  well- 
flavoured  part,  and  reject  the  astringent  part.  As 
this  would  be  sinful,  they  should  not  do  so  ;  but 
they  should  consume  e\'erything,  whether  it  be  well 
flavoured  or  astringent,  and  reject  nothing.    (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  having  received  a  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  of  food,  might  reject  (the  super- 
fluous part)  without  having  considered  or  consulted 
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fellow-ascetics  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
follow  the  same  rules  of  conduct,  are  agreeable  and 
not  to  be  shunned;  as  this  would  be  sinful,  they  should 
not  do  so.  Knowing  this,  they  should  go  there  and 
after  consideration  say :  '  O  long-lived  5ramaMas ! 
this  food,  &C.,  is  too  much  for  me,  eat  it  or  drink  it!* 
After  the^e  words  the  other  might  say;  *0  long- 
lived  6*rama«a!  we  shall  eat  or  drink  as  much  of 
this  food  or  drink  as  we  require  ;  or,  we  require  the 
whole,  we  shall  eat  or  drink  the  whole.'  (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  food,  &c,,  which  for  the  sake  of  another  has 
been  put  before  the  doorj  if  the  householder  has 
not  permitted  him  to  do  so,  or  he  gives  it  him; 
for  such  food,  &c.  But  on  the  contrary  he  may 
accept  it. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (7) 

Tent!£  Lesson. 

A  single  mendicant,  having  collected  alms  for 
many,  might,  without  consulting  his  fellow-ascetics, 
give  them  to  those  whom  he  list;  as  this  would  be 
sinful,  he  should  not  do  so.  Taking  the  food,  he 
should  go  there  (where  his  teacher  &c.  is)  and  speak 
thus:  'O  long-lived  ^S'ramawa!  there  are  near  or 
remote  (spiritual)  relations  of  mine  :  a  teacher,  a 
sub-teacher,  a  religious  guide,  a  Sihavira,  a  head  of 
a  Ga;ta,a  Ga«adhara,a  founder  of  a  Ga//a;  forsooth, 
I  shall  give  it  them.'  The  other  may  answer  him  : 
'Well  now,  indeed,  O  long-lived  one!  give  such  a 
portion!*  As  much  as  the  other  commands,  thus 
much  he  should  give ;  if  the  other  commands  the 
whole,  he  should  give  the  whole,  (1) 
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A  single  mendicant,  having  collected  agreeable 
fcx>d,  might  cover  it  with  distasteful  food,  think- 
ing: 'The  teacher  or  sub-teacher,  &c.,  seeing  what 
I  have  received^  might  take  it  himself;  indeed,  I 
shall  not  give  anything  to  anybody!'  As  tliis  would 
be  sinful,  he  should  not  do  so. 

Knowing  this,  he  should  go  there  (where  the 
other  mendicants  are),  should  put  the  vessel  in  his 
out-stretched  hand,  show  it  (with  the  words):  *Ah, 
this!  ah,  this  !'  and  hide  nothing.  (2) 

A  single  mendicant,  having  received  some  food, 
might  eat  what  is  good,  and  bring  what  is  dis- 
coloured and  tasteless ;  as  this  would  be  sinful,  he 
should  not  do  so.  (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
accept  any  part  of  the  sugar-cane\  whether  small 
or  large,  pea-pods,  seed-pods,  of  which  articles  a 
small  part  only  can  be  eaten,  and  the  greater  part 
must  be  rejected ;  for  such  things  are  impure  and 
unacceptable.  (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should 
not  accept  meat  or  fish  containing  many  bones,  so 
that  only  a  part  of  it  can  be  eaten  and  the  greater 
part  must  be  rejected ;  for  such  meat  or  fish,  &c.,  is 
impure  and  unacceptable.  (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  may  be 
invited  to  meat  or  fish  containing  many  bones,  (by 
the  householder  who  addresses  him  thus):  'O  long- 
lived  5"rama«a  !  will  you  accept  meat  with  many 
bones  ?'    Hearing  such  a  communication,  he  should 


'  They  are  detailed  in  the  original :  a/ntaru^^i^uyam,  a  piece 
between  two  knots;  u^^Augami/iyam,  a  piece  containing  a  knot; 
u*^Au^oyagam[(?),  u^^Aumeragam,  top  of  a  stalk;  U'^'^Ausa- 
lagam,  long  leaf;  uikhutfXlA^am,  fragment  of  a  leaf. 
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say,  after  consideration  :  '  O  long-lived  one  I  (or,  O 
sister !)  it  is  not  meet  for  me  to  accept  meat  with 
many  bones ;  if  you  want  to  give  me  a  portion  of 
whatever  size,  give  it  me;  but  not  the  bones!'  If 
after  these  words  the  other  (i.e.  the  householder) 
should  fetch  meat  containing  many  bones,  put  it  in  a 
bowl  and  return  with  it,  (the  mendicant)  should  not 
accept  such  a  bowl,  whether  out  of  the  others  hand 
or  a  vessel';  for  it  is  impure  and  unacceptable.  But 
if  he  has  inadvertently  accepted  it,  he  should  not 
say:  '  No,  away,  take  itl'  Knowing  this,  he  should  go 
apart,  and  in  a  garden  or  an  updyraya,  where  there 
are  few  eggs,  &c.,  (all  down  to)  cobwebs,  eat  tlie 
meat  or  fish,  and  taking  the  bones,  he  should  resort 
to  a  secluded  spot  and  leave  them  on  a  heap  of 
ashes,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  i,  J  2).   (6) 

If  a  householder  should  fetch  fossil  salt  or  sea 
salt,  put  it  in  a  bowl  and  return  with  it,  a  monk  or 
a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not  accept  it  out 
of  the  other's  hand  or  vessel ;  for,  &c. 

But  if  he  has  inadvertently  accepted  it,  he  should 
return  with  it  to  the  householder,  if  he  is  not  yet 
loo  far  away,  and  say,  after  consideration  * :  '  Did 
you  give  me  this  with  your  full  knowledge  or  with- 
out it?'  He  might  answer:  'I  did  give  it  without 
my  full  knowledge;  but  indeed.  O  long-lived  one! 
I  now  give  it  you;  consume  it  or  divide  it  (with 
others) !' 

Then  being  permitted  by,  and  having  received  it 
from,  the  householder,  he  should  circumspectly  eat 
it  or  drink  it,  and  what  he  cannot  eat  or  drink  he 


^  Parahaltha/nsi  va  para^ayamsi  vS. 
and  seems  rather  out  or  place  here. 


This  is  a  tf  pical  phrase, 


*  Aloe^^S,  he  should  show,  would  perhaps  be  better. 
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should  share  with  his  fellow-ascetics  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  follow  the  same  rules  of  conduct,  are 
agreeable,  and  not  to  be  shunned  ;  but  if  there  are 
no  fellow-ascetics,  the  same  should  be  done  as  in 
case  one  has  received  too  much  food. 

This  is  the  whole  duty.  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (7) 


Eleventh  Lesson. 

Some  mendicants  say  unto  (others)  who  follow  the 
same  rules  of  conduct,  or  live  in  the  same  place,  or 
wander  from  village  to  village,  if  they  have  received 
agreeable  food  and  another  mendicant  falls  sick  ^  : 
'Take  it!  give  it  him!  if  the  sick  mendicant  will  not 
eat  it,  thou  mayst  eat  it'  But  he  (who  is  ordered  to 
bring  the  food)  thinking,  'I  shall  eat  it  myself,*  covers 
it  and  shows  it  (saying):  'This  is  the  lump  of  food, 
it  is  rough  to  tlie  taste  •,  it  is  pungent,  it  is  bitter,  it 
is  astringent,  it  is  sour,  it  is  sweet;  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  it  fit  for  a  sick  person/  As  this  would  be 
sinful,  he  should  not  do  so.  But  he  should  show 
him  which  parts  are  not  fit  for  a  sick  person  (saying): 
*  This  particle  is  pungent,  this  one  bitter,  diis  one 
astringent,  this  one  sour,  this  one  sweet.'   (i) 

Some  mendicants  say  unto  (others)  who  follow  the 
same  rules  of  conduct,  or  live  in  the  same  place,  or 
wander  from  village  to  village,  if  they  have  received 
agreeable  food  and  another  mendicant  falls  sick  : 
'  Take  it !  give  it  him  !  if  the  mendicant  will  not  eat 
it,  bring  it  to  usl'     'If  nothing  prevents  me,  1  shall 

*  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  coramenlalor  construes  the  sen- 
tence. There  is  some  confusion  in  the  text,  which  cannot  easily 
be  removed. 

•  Loe,  Sanskrit  ruksha? 
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bring  it.'  (Then  he  might  act  as  s'tated  in  §  i,  which 
would  be  sinful.)   (2) 

For  the  avoidance  of  these  occasions  to  sin  there 
are  seven  rules  for  begging  food  and  as  many  for 
begging  drink,  to  be  known  by  the  mendicants. 

Now,  this  is  the  first  rule  for  begging  food. 
Neither  hand  nor  vessel  are  wet ' :  with  such  a  hand 
or  vessel  he  may  accept  as  pure,  food.  &c.,  for  which 
he  himself  begs  or  which  the  other  gives  him.  That 
is  the  first  nile  for  begging  food.   (3) 

Now  follows  the  second  rule  for  begging  food. 
The  hand  and  the  vessel  are  wet.  The  rest  as  in 
the  preceding  rule.  That  is  the  second  rule  for 
begging  food.  (4) 

Now  follows  the  third  rule  for  begging  food.  In 
the  east,  &c.,  there  are  several  faithful  householders, 
&c.,  (all  down  to)  servants:  they  have  put  (food) 
in  some  of  their  various  vessels,  as  a  pan,  a  pot,  a 
winnowing  basket,  a  basket,  a  precious  vessel.  Now 
(the  mendicant)  should  again  know  :  is  the  hand  not 
wet  and  the  vessel  wet ;  or  the  hand  wet  and  the 
vessel  not  wet  ?  If  he  collect  alms  with  an  alms-bowI 
or  with  his  hand*,  he  should  say,  after  considera- 
tion :  '  O  long-lived  one !  (or,  O  sister !)  with  your  not- 
wet  hand,  or  with  your  wet  vessel,  put  (alms)  in  this 
my  bowl,  or  hand,  and  give  it  me !'  Such-like  food, 
for  which  he  himself  begs  or  which  the  other  gives 
him,  he  may  accept ;  for  it  is  pure  and  acceptable. 
That  is  the  third  rule  for  begging  food.   (5) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  rule  for  begging  food.    A 


'  Ssunsa/Ma  ;  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  lo  translate  this 
word,  soiled  with  the  food  in  question. 

'  These  are  the  pa</iggahadhari  and  the  i>inipzdigga.h'iya., 
lit.  one  who  uses  his  hand  instead  of  an  alms-bow]. 
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monk  or  a  nun  may  accept  flattened  grains,  &c,  (cf. 
II,  I,  I,  J  5),  for  which  they  beg  themselves  or  which 
the  other  gives  them,  if  it  be  such  as  to  require  little 
cleaning  or  taking  out  (of  chaff);  for  it  is  pure,  &c. 
That  is  the  fourth  rule  for  begging  food.   (6) 

Now  follows  the  fifth  rule  for  begging  food.  A 
monk  or  a  nun  may  accept  food  which  is  offered  on 
a  plate  or  a  copper  cup  or  any  vessel,  if  the  moisture 
on  the  hands  of  the  giver  is  almost  dried  up;  for,  &c. 
That  is  the  fifth  rule  for  begging  food.   (7) 

Now  follows  the  sixth  rule  for  begging  food.  A 
monk  or  a  nun  may  accept  food  which  had  been 
taken  up  from  the  ground,  cither  taken  up  for  one's 
own  sake  or  accepted  for  the  sake  of  somebody  else, 
whether  it  be  placed  in  a  vessel  or  in  the  hand ;  for, 
&c.     That  is  the  sixth  rule  for  begging  food.   (8) 

Now  follows  the  seventh  rule  for  begging  food. 
A  monk  or  a  nun  may  accept  food  of  which  only  a 
part  may  be  used,  and  which  is  not  wanted  by  bipeds, 
quadrupeds,  ^ramawas,  Brdhmawas,  guests,  paupers, 
and  beggars,  whether  they  beg  for  it  themselves,  or 
the  householder  gives  it  them.  That  is  the  seventh 
rule  for  begging  food.   (9) 

These  are  the  seven  rules  for  begging  food ;  now 
follow  the  seven  rules  for  begging  drink.  They  are, 
however,  the  same  as  those  about  food,  only  the 
fourth  gives  this  precept :  A  monk  or  a  nun  may 
accept  as  drink  water  which  has  been  used  for 
watering  flour  or  sesamum,  &c.  (II,  i,  7,  §  7),  if  it  be 
such  as  to  require  little  cleaning  and  taking  out  (of 
impure)  articles  ;  for,  &c.  (10) 

One  who  has  adopted  one  of  these  seven  rules 
for  begging  food  or  drink  should  not  say :  '  These 
reverend  persons  have  chosen  a  wrong  rule,  I  alone 
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have  rightly  chosen.'  (But  he  should  say) :  '  These 
reverend  persons,  who  follow  these  rules,  and  I  who 
follow  that  rule,  we  all  exert  ourselves  according  to 
the  commandment  of  the  ^ina,  and  we  respect  each 
other  accordingly.' 

This  certainly  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.    (ii) 


End  of  the  First  Lecture,  called  Begging  of 
Food. 


SECOND   LECTURE. 

CALLED 

BEGGING  FOR  A  COUCH  ^ 


First  Lesson. 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  want  to  ask  for  a  lodging, 
and  having  entered  a  village  or  scot-free  town,  &c., 
conceive  that  lodging  to  contain  eggs,  living  beings, 
&c,  they  should  not  use  it  for  religious  postures, 
night's-rest,  or  study  ^   (i) 

But  if  the  lodging  contains  only  few  eggs  or  few 
living  beings,  &c.,  they  may,  after  having  inspected 
and  cleaned  it,  circumspectly  use  it  for  religious 
postures,  &c.  Now,  if  they  conceive  that  the  house- 
holder, for  the  sake  of  a  Nirgrantha  and  on  behalf 
of  a  fellow-ascetic  (male  or  female,  one  or  many), 
gives  a  lodging  which  he  has  bought  or  stolen  or 
taken,  though  it  was  not  to  be  taken  nor  given,  but 
was  taken  by  force,  by  acting  sinfully  towards  all  sorts 
of  living  beings,  they  should  not  use  for  religious 
postures,  &c.,  such  a  lodging  which  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  giver  himself,  &c.  {see  II,  i,  i,  J  1 1). 

The  same  holds  good  if  there  be  instead  of  a  fel- 
low-ascetic many  *S'rama;/as  and  Brdhmawas,  guests, 
paupers,  and  beggars.     But  if  the  lodging  has  been 


*  Segga. 

■  Tahappagiire  u^-assae  no  MS«a«  vS  s^^'am  vft  nisfhiyam  vft 
^^^  7'ASffa  =  slhana  is  explained  kiiyotsarga;  se^^'^=^ 
■wiyyfi,  sawslSraka;  nisthiyd  — niiUhiki,  svadhydya;  kctcgg^^Ha- 
tayeL    The  last  word  is  elsewhere  translated  dadyai. 
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appropriated  by  another  man  than  the  giver,  &c., 
they  may,  after  having  inspected  and  cleaned  it. 
circumspectly  use  it  for  religious  postures,  &c.  (2) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  knowing  that  the  layman  has, 
for  the  sake  of  the  mendicant,  matted  the  lodging, 
whitewashed  it,  strewn  it  (with  grass,  &c.),  smeared 
it  (with  cowdung),  levelled,  smoothed,  or  perfumed  it 
(or  the  floor  of  it),  should  not  use  that  lodging,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  giver  himself,  &c.,  for 
religious  postures.  But  if  it  has  been  prepared  by 
another  person,  &c,  they  may  circumspectly  use  it 
for  religious  postures.   (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  knowing  that  a  layman  will,  for 
the  sake  of  a  mendicant,  make  small  doors  large,  &c. 
(all  as  in  II,  i,  2,  §  7.  down  to)  spread  his  couch  or 
place  it  outside,  should  not  use  such  a  lodging  which 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  giver  himself,  &c.,  for 
religious  postures,  &c.  But  if  it  has  been  appropriated 
by  another  person,  &c,  they  may  circumspectly  use  it 
for  religious  postures,  &c,  (4) 

Again,  a  monk  or  a  nun,  knowing  that  tlie  layman, 
for  the  sake  of  the  mendicant,  removes  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  places  outside,  bulbs  or  roots  or 
leaves  or  flowers  or  fruits  or  seeds  or  grass-blades  of 
water  plants,  should  not  use  such  a  lodging,  which  is 
appropriated  by  the  giver  himself,  for  religious  pos- 
tures, &c.  But  if  it  has  been  prepared  by  another 
person,  &a,  they  may  circumspectly  use  it  for  religious 
postures,  &c.  (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun.  knowing  that  the  layman,  for 
the  sake  of  the  mendicant,  removes  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  places  outside,  a  chair  or  a  board  or  a 
ladder  or  a  mortar,  should  not  use  such  a  lodging- 
place,  &c.  (all  as  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph).  (6) 
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A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use  for  religious  pos- 
tures, &c.,  a  lodging-place  above  ground,  as  a  pillar 
or  a  raised  platform  or  a  scaffold  or  a  second  story 
or  a  flat  roof,  likewise  no  underground  place  (ex- 
cept under  urgent  circumstances).  If  by  chance 
they  are  thus  lodged,  they  should  there  not  wasli  or 
clean  their  hands  or  feet  or  eyes  or  teeth  or  mouth 
with  hot  or  cold  water  ;  nor  should  they  put  forth 
there  any  other  secretion,  as  excrements,  urine, 
saliva,  mucus,  bilious  humour,  ichor,  blood,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  bodily  humours. 

The  Kevalin  says :  This  is  the  reason :  Making 
secretions  he  might  stumble  or  fall ;  stumbling  or 
falling  he  might  hurt  his  hand,  &c.  (II,  i,  7,  }  i), 
or  any  other  limb  of  his  body,  or  kill,  &c.,  all  sorts 
of  living  beings.  Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  men- 
dicant, &c.,  that  he  should  use  no  above-ground 
lodging-place  for  religious  postures,  &c,  (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  should  not 
use,  for  religious  postures,  a  lodging-place  used  by 
the  householder,  in  which  there  are  women,  children, 
cattle,  food,  and  drink.  This  is  the  reason:  A  mendi- 
cant living  together  with  a  householder's  family  may 
have  an  attack  of  gout,  dysentery,  or  vomiting ;  or 
some  other  pain,  Illness,  or  disease  may  befall  him  ; 
the  layman  might,  out  of  compassion,  smear  or. 
anoint  the  mendicant's  body  with  oil  or  ghee  or 
butter  or  grease,  rub  or  shampoo  it  with  perfumes, 
drugs,  lodhra,  dye,  powder,  padmaka,  then  brush 
or  rub  it  clean;  clean,  wash,  or  sprinkle  it  with  hot 
or  cold  water,  kindle  or  light  a  fire  by  rubbing  wood 
on  wood;  and  having  done  so,  he  might  dry  or  warm 
(the  mendicant's  body). 

Hence  it  has  been  said   to  the  mendicant,  &c., 
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that  he  should  not  use  for  religious  postures,  &c.,  a 
lodging-place  wliich  is  used  by  the  Iiouseholder.  (8) 

This  is  (another)  reason :  While  a  mendicant  lives 
in  a  lodging  used  by  the  householder,  the  house- 
holder or  his  wife,  &c.,  might  bully,  scold  ',  attack 
or  beat  each  other.  Then  the  mendicant  might 
direct  his  mind  to  approval  or  dislike:  *Let  them 
bully  each  other!'  or,  *  Let  them  not  bully  each 
other ! '  &c.  &c. 

Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c,, 
that  he  should  not  use,  for  religious  [wstiires,  &c.,  a 
lodging-place  used  by  the  householder.  (9) 

This  is  (another)  reason :  While  the  mendicant 
lives  together  with  householders,  the  householder 
might,  for  his  own  sake,  kindle  or  light  or  extinguish 
a  fire-body.  Then  the  mendicant  might  direct  his 
mind  to  approval  or  dislike: '  Let  them  kindle  or  light 
or  extinguish  a  fire-body;'  or,  *  Let  them  not  do  so.' 

Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c. 
(see  above),  (lo) 

This  is  (another)  reason :  WTiile  the  mendicant 
lives  together  with  householders,  he  might  see  the 
householder's  earrings  or  girdle  or  jewels  or  pearls 
or  gold  and  silver*  or  bracelets  (those  round  the 
wrist  and  those  round  the  upper  arm)  or  necklaces 
(those  consisting  of  three  strings,  or  those  reaching 
halfway  down  the  body,  or  those  consisting  of  eighty 

'  Vahamti.  The  Guaerati  translation  renders  it  nirbham^Ae, 
which  is  derived  from  Sanskrit  nirbharts. 

'  Hirannc  suvznne.  The  commentators  explain  these  two 
words,  which  are  synonyms  in  the  later  language,  as  'raw  and 
wrought  gold,  or  coined  gold.'  1  tnuisUte  'gold  and  silver/ 
because  the  distinction  of  the  commentators  seems  rather  far- 
fetched, and  because  silver  would  be  missed  in  enumerations  like 
the  present  one. 
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Strings  or  forty  strings  or  one  string  or  strings  of 
pearls,  golden  beads  or  jewels)  or  a  decked  or  orna- 
mented girl  or  maiden.  Thus  the  mendicant  might 
direct  his  mind  to  approval  or  dislike  :  '  Let  her  be 
thus;'  or,  'Let  her  not  be  thus.'  So  he  might  say.  so 
he  might  think.  Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the 
mendicant,  &c.  (see  above),    (i  i) 

This  is  (another)  reason  :  While  a  mendicant  lives 
together  with  householders,  the  householder's  wives, 
daughters,  daughters-in-law,  nurses,  slave-girls  or 
servant-girls  might  say:  'These  reverend  ^'ramawas, 
&c.,  have  ceased  from  sexual  intercourse;  it  behoves 
them  not  to  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse  :  whatever 
woman  indulges  with  them  in  sexual  intercourse,  will 
have  a  strong,  powerful,  illustrious,  glorious.victorious 
son  of  heavenly  beauty.'  Hearing  and  perceiving 
such  talk,  one  of  them  might  induce  the  mendicant 
ascetic  to  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse. 

Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c., 
that  he  should  not  use  for  religious  postures,  &c.,  a 
lodging  used  by  the  householder. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.   (12) 


Second  Lesson. 

Some  householders  are  of  clean  habits  and  the 
mendicants,  because  they  never  bathe,  are  covered 
with  uncleanliness ;  they  smell  after  it,  they  smell 
badly,  tliey  are  disagreeable,  they  are  loathsome. 
Hence  the  householders, with  regard  to  the  mendicant, 
put  off  some  work  which  otherwise  they  wouk!  have 
done  before,  and  do  some  work  which  otherwise 
they  would  have  put  off. 

Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c.. 
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that  he  should  not  use,  for  religious  postures,  &c.,  a 
lodging  used  by  the  householder,    (i) 

This  is  the  reason :  While  a  mendicant  lives 
together  with  householders,  the  householder  might, 
for  his  own  sake,  have  prepared  something  to  eat 
Then,  afterwards,  he  might,  for  the  sake  of  the 
mendicant,  prepare  or  dress  food,  &c.,  and  the  men- 
dicant might  desire  to  eat  or  drink  or  swallow  it. 

Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c. 
(see  above).   (2) 

This  is  the  reason  :  While  the  mendicant  lives 
together  with  a  householder,  there  may  be  ready 
wood  cleft  for  the  use  of  the  householder.  Then, 
afterguards,  (the  householder)  might,  for  the  sake  of 
the  mendicant,  cleave  or  buy  or  steal  wood,  kindle 
or  light,  by  rubbing  wood  on  wood,  the  fire-body, 
and  the  mendicant  might  desire  to  dry  or  warm 
himself  at,  or  enjoy,  the  fire. 

Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c. 
(see  above).    (3) 

When  in  the  night  or  twilight  a  mendicant,  to 
ease  nature,  leaves  the  door  open,  a  thief,  watching 
for  an  occasion,  might  enter.  It  is  not  meet  for 
the  mendicant  to  say  :  This  thief  enters  or  does  not 
enter,  he  hides  himself  or  does  not  hide  himself,  he 
creeps  in  or  does  not  creep  in,  he  speaks  or  does  not 
speak ;  he  has  taken  it,  another  has  taken  it,  it  is 
taken  from  that  man ;  this  is  the  thief,  this  is  the 
accomplice,  this  is  the  murderer,  he  has  done  so^ 
The  householder  will  suspect  the  ascetic,  the  men- 


*  For  if  he  gives  warning  of  (he  thief,  the  warner  or  the  thief 
might  be  slain ;  bat  if  he  gives  no  warning,  no  life  will  be  lost, 
though  the  mendicant's  integrity  may  be  doubted. 
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dicant,  who  is  not  a  thief,  to  be  the  thief.  Hence  it 
has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c.    (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use,  for  religious 
postures,  &c.,  sheds  of  grass  or  straw  which  contain 
eggs,  living  beings.  &c.  But  they  may  do  so  if  they 
contain  few  eggs,  few  living  beings,  &c.    (5) 

A  mendicant  should  not  stay  in  halting-places, 
garden  houses,  family  houses,  monasteries,  where 
many  fellow-ascetics  are  frequently  arriving. 

1.  If  the  reverend  persons  continue  to  live  in  those 
places  after  staying  there  for  a  month  ^  in  the  hot  or 
cold  seasons  or  for  the  rainy  season  (he  should  say) : 
'  O  long-lived  one!  you  sin  by  overstaying  tlie  fixed 
time.'   (6) 

2.  If  the  reverend  persons  repeatedly  live  in 
halting-places,  S:c.,  after  staying  there  for  the  proper 
time,  without  passing  two  or  three  intermediate 
months  somewhere  else,  (he  should  say) :  '  O  long- 
lived  one  I  you  sin  by  repeating  your  retreat  in  the 
same  place.'    (7) 

3.  Here,  in  the  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  there 
are,  forsooth,  some  faithful  householders,  house- 
holders' wives,  &c.,  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  monastic  life  (with  regard  to  the  fitness 
of  lodging-places)  ;  nevertheless  they  believe  in,  per- 
ceive, are  convinced  of,  (the  merit  of)  giving  lodging 
to  mendicants.  They  (accordingly)  give  lodging* 
places  for  the  sake  of  many  ^Sramawas  and  BrSh- 
mawas,  guests,  paupers,  and  beggars,  in  workshops, 
chapels,  temples,  assembly  halls,  wells,  houses  or 
halls  for  shopkeeping  or  for  keeping  or  building 
carriages,  distilleries,   houses   where    Darbha-grass, 

*  Or  any  fixed  period,  which  the  mendicant  has  vowed  not  to 
exceed  staying  in  one  place. 
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bark,   trees,  wood   or   charcoal   are   being  worked, 
houses  on  burial-places,  rooms  for  retirement  near 
the    place   of  sacrifice*,  empty  houses,  hill-houses, 
■  caves,  stone-houses,  or  palaces.     He  should  say  to 

those  reverend  persons  who  live  in  such -like  places 
as  workshops.  &c.,  together  with  other  guests  :  '  O 
long-lived  one !  you  sin  by  living  in  a  place  frequented 
by  other  sectarians.'   (8) 

4.  Here,  in  the  east,  &c.  They  accordingly  give, 
&c.  (all  as  in  J  8  down  to)  palaces,  if  the  mendi- 
cants come  there  while  the  other  religious  men  do 
not  come  there,  they  sin  by  living  in  a  place  not 
frequented  by  other  mendicants.    (9) 

5.  In  the  east,  west,  north,  or  soutli  iliere  are 
faithful  householders,  viz.  a  householder  or  his  wife, 
&c.,  who  will  speak  thus  :  '  It  is  not  meet  that  these 
illustrious,  pious,  virtuous,  eloquent,  controlled,  chaste 
ascetics,  who  have  ceased  from  sexual  intercourse, 
should  dwell  in  a  lodging  which  is  ^dh^karmika*: 
let  us  give  to  the  mendicants  the  lodgings  which  are 
ready  for  our  use,  viz.  workshops,  &c.,  and  let  us, 
afterwards,  prepare  lodgings  for  our  own  use,  viz. 
workshops,  &c.'  Hearing  and  perceiving  such  talk, 
if  tlie  reverend  persons  frequent  such-like  lodgings, 
viz.  workshops,  &c  and  live  in  them  which  are 
ceded  by  other  people  (they  should  be  warned):  *0 
long-lived  one !  that  (lodging  is  infected  by  the  sin 
called)  var^akriy4.'    (10) 

6.  Here,  in  the  east,  &c.  (see  §  8  all  down  to) 
they  give  lodging-places  for  the  sake  of  many  .Sra- 
mawas  and  BrShmawas,  guests,  paupers,  and  beggars, 
after  having  well  counted  them,  in  workshops,  &c. 


•Sdntigrilia. 


*  See  note  5  on  p.  81. 
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If  the  reverend  i>ersons  frequent  svich-like  lodgings, 
viz.  workshops,  &c.,  and  Uve  in  them  which  are  ceded 
by  other  people  (they  should  be  warned) :  '  O  long- 
lived  one!  that  (lodging  is  infected  by  the  sin  called) 
mahdvar^akriya.'  (ii) 

7.  Here,  in  the  east,  &c.  They  accordingly  give, 
for  the  sake  of  many  sorts  of  6Vama«as\  after  having 
well  counted  them,  lodging-places,  viz.  workshops, 
&c.  If  the  reverend  persons  frequent  such-like  lodg- 
ings, viz.  workshops,  &c.,  and  live  in  them  which 
are  ceded  by  other  people  (they  should  be  warned) : 
'  O  long-lived  one  !  that  (lodging  is  infected  by  the 
sin  called)  sdvadyakriyd/  (12) 

8.  Here,  in  the  east,  &c.  They  accordingly  pre- 
pare, for  the  sake  of  one  sort  of  .S'rama/ias,  lodgings, 
viz.  workshops,  &c.,  for  which  purpose  great  injury  is 
done  to  the  earth,  water,  fire,  wind-bodies,  plants,  and 
animals,  great  injury,  g^^eat  cruelty,  great  and  mani- 
fold sinful  acts ;  by  wasting  cold  water  or  strewing 
(the  ground),  smearing  it  with  cowdung,  shutting  the 
doors  and  securing  the  bed,  lighting  a  fire.  If  the 
reverend  persons  frequent  such-like  lodgings,  viz. 
workshops,  &c.,  and  lead  in  such  ceded  lodgings  an 
ambiguous  *  life  (they  should  be  warned) :  *  O  long- 
lived  one  !  that  (lodging  is  infected  by  the  sin  called) 
mahSsdvadyakriy^'   (13) 

9.  But  if  the  lodgings,  viz.  workshops,  &c.,  are 

*  There  are  five  sons  of  6'ramanas  enumerated  in  the  following 
hemistich,  which  occurs  not  only  in  571dhka's  commentary,  but 
also  in  that  of  the  SthSnSiiga  Sfltra,  as  Dr.  Leumann  informs  me; 
Niggamtha,  Sakka,  Tavasa,  Gerua,  A^^tva  pam^lia  samaai.  Nir- 
granthas,  •S'Skyas.  TSpasas,  Gairlkas,  A^ivakas. 

*  Dupakkhaffl  tc  kamma  scvamti,  lit.  use  twofold  work ;  the 
meaning  is,  according  to  the  commentary,  that  they  act  like  house- 
holders, though  ihey  make  a  show  of  monastic  life. 
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prepared  by  the  householders  for  their  own  sake 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  detailed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  and  the  reverend  persons  fre- 
quent such-like  lodgings,  they  lead,  in  those  lodgings, 
an  unambiguous  life.  *  O  long-lived  one  (  that  (lodg- 
ing is  infected  by  the  very  small  sin  called)  alpas&- 
vadyakriyS.* 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.   (14) 

Third  Lesson, 

*  It'  is  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  acceptable  alms;  it 
is  indeed  not  free  from  such  preparations  as  strewing 
the  ground  (with  Darbha-grass),  smearing  it  (with 
cowdung),  shutting  the  doors  and  securing  the  beds. 
And  he  (the  mendicant)  delights  in  pilgrimage, 
religious  exercises,  study,  begging  for  a  bed,  a  couch, 
or  other  alms,' 

Some  mendicants  explain  thus  (the  requisites  of 
a  lodging);  they  are  called  upright,  scorching  after 
liberation,  practising  no  deceit. 

Some  householders  (who,  having  learned  the 
requisites  of  a  lodging-place,  fit  one  out  accord- 
ingly, tr>'  to  deceive  the  mendicants,  saying):  *  This 
lodging,  which  we  offer  you,  has  been  assigned  to 
you,  it  has  been  originally  prepared  for  our  sake,  or 
for  the  sake  of  some  relations,  it  has  been  used,  it 
has  been  relinquished.' 

Explaining^  thus,  he  truly  explains.  (The  teacher 
says) :  Well,  he  is  (an  explainer  of  the  truth),    (i) 

*  The  commentators  say  that  this  passage  contains  the  mendi- 
cant's answer  to  an  invitation  to  live  in  this  or  that  village.  By 
the  second  it  is  meant  the  lodging. 

■  The  commentator  supposes  here  the  householder  to  further 


If  a  mendicant,  at  night  or  at  the  twilight,  leaves 
or  enters  a  small  lodging,  one  with  a  small  door,  a 
low  or  crammed  lodging,  (he  should  put  for^vard) 
first  his  hand,  then  his  foot,  and  thus  circumspectly 
leave  or  enter  it. 

The  Kevalin  says :  This  is  the  reason  :  There 
might  be  a  badly  bound,  badly  placed,  badly  fastened, 
loose  umbrella,  pot,  stick,  staff,  robe,  hide,  leather 
boots  or  piece  of  leather  belonging  to  6rama/fas  or 
Brfihma;/as ;  and  the  mendicant,  when  leaving  or 
entering  (the  lodging)  at  night  or  twilight^  might 
stumble  or  fall ;  stumbling  or  falling  he  might  hurt 
his  hand  or  foot,  &c.  (see  IV,  i,  7,  §  i),  kill,  &c..  all 
sorts  of  living  beings. 

Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c., 
that  one  (should  put  forward)  first  the  hand,  then 
the  foot,  and  thus  circumspectly  leave  or  enter  such 
a  lodging.   (2) 

He  (the  mendicant)  should,  at  halting-places,  &a, 
ask  for  a  lodging-place,  after  having  inquired  who  is 
the  landlord  or  who  is  the  tenant.  He  should  ask 
permission  to  use  the  lodging-place  in  this  way  :  *  By 
your  favour,  O  long-lived  one  I  we  shall  dwell  here 
for  a  while  (for  the  time  and  in  the  place)  which  you 
will  concede.'  (If  the  landlord  should  object  and  say 
that  he  owns  the  lodging  for  a  limited  time  only,  or 
if  he  asks  for  the  number  of  monks  for  which  the 
lodging  is  required,  he  should  answer)*:  *  As  long  as 
this  lodging  belongs  to  you,  (or)  for  the  sake  of  as 


inquire  after  the  requisites  of,  and  ihe  objeciions  to,  ihe  lodging- 
place.    The  mendicant  should  explain  them. 

*  The  passage  in  parentheses  contains  what  the  commentator 


supplies. 
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many  fellow-ascetics  (as  shall  stand  in  need  of  it). 
we  shall  occupy  the  lodging;  afterwards  we  shall 
take  to  wandering.*    (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  know  the  name  and 
gotra  of  him  in  whose  lodging  he  lives ;  in  that  case 
they  should  not  accept  food,  &c.,  in  that  house 
whether  invited  or  not  invited ;  for  it  is  impure  and 
unacceptable.   (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use  for  religious 
postures,  &c.,  a  lodging-place  which  is  used  by  the 
householder,  which  contains  fire  or  water;  for  it  is 
not  fit  for  a  wise  man  to  enter  or  leave  it,  &c.  (cf.  II, 

1.4. JO-  (5)  • 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use  for  religious 
postures,  &c.,  a  lodging  for  which  they  have  to  pass 
through  the  householder's  abode,  or  to  which  there 
is  no  road ;  for  it  is  not  fit,  &c.  (see  last  para- 
graph).  (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use  for  religious 
postures,  &c.,  a  lodging  where  the  householder  or  his 
wife,  &c.,  might  bully  or  scold.  &c.,  each  other  (see 
II,  2,  I,  J  9);  for  it  is  not  fit,  &c.   (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use  for  religious 
postures,  &c.,  a  lodging  where  the  householder  or  his 
wife,  &c.,  rub  or  anoint  each  others  body  with 
oil  or  ghee  or  butter  or  grease ;  for  it  is  not 
fit,&c.  (8) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use  for  religious 
ix)stures,  &c.,a  lodging  where  the  householder  or  his 
wife,  &c.,  rub  or  shampoo  each  other's  body  with 
perfumes,  ground  drugs,  powder,  lodhra,  &c.  (see  II, 
2,  I,  J  8);  for  it  is  not  fit,  &c.    (9) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use  for  religious 
postures,  &c.,  a  lodging  where  the  householder  or  his 

K  2 
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wife,  &c.  clean,  wash,  or  sprinkle  each  other's  body 
with  cold  or  hot  water ;  for  it  is  not  fit,  &c.    (lo) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use  for  religious 
postures,  &c.,  a  lodging  where  the  householder  or 
his  wife,  &c.,go  about  naked  or  hide  themselves,  or 
talk  about  sexual  pleasures,  or  discuss  a  secret  plan  ; 
for  it  is  not  fit,  &c.    (ii) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  use  for  religious 
postures.  &c.,  a  lodging  which  is  a  much-frequented 
playground' ;  for  it  is  not  fit,  &c.    (12) 

I.  If  a  monk  or  a  nun  wish  to  beg  for  a  couch,  they 
should  not  accept  one  which  they  recognise  full  of 
eggs,  living  beings,  &c.   (13) 

.  2,  If  the  couch  is  free  from  eggs,  living  beings,  but 
is  heavy,  tliey  should  not  accept  such  a  couch.  (14) 

3.  If  the  couch  is  free  from  eggs,  living  beings, 
light,  but  not  movable,  they  should  not  accept  such 
a  couch.   (15) 

4.  If  the  couch  is  free  from  eggs,  living  beings, 
&c.,  light,  movable,  but  not  well  tied,  tliey  should  not 
accept  such  a  couch*.    (16) 

5.  If  the  couch  is  free  from  eggs,  living  beings, 
light,  movable,  and  well  tied,  they  may  accept  such 
a  couch.   (17) 

For  the  avoidance  of  these  occasions  to  sin  there 
are  four  rules,  according  to  which  the  mendicant 
should  beg  for  a  couch. 

'  Aiffnasa/nlekkham.  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  have  found 
ihe  correct  meaning. 

'  In  the  first  case,  there  would  be  samyamavirSdhanJt,  or 
obstruction  to  conlml  ;  in  the  second,  Stmaviradhand,  injury  to 
him  who  lifts  the  couch  ;  in  the  third,  tatparitySga;  in  the  fourth, 
bandhanddipalimantha,  friction  of  the  ropes.  The  word  which 
I  have  translated  movable  is  pat/ihdriya  pratihfiruka.  The 
tianslation  is  conjectural. 
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Now  this  is  the  first  rule  for  begging  for  a  couch. 

If  a  monk  or  a  mm  beg  for  a  couch,  specifying 
(its  quality),  viz.  one  of  !lcka/a-reed,  a  hard  one,  one  of 
Cantuka-grass,  of  Para-grass^,  of  peacock  feathers, 
of  hay,  of  Kara-grass,  of  brush-hair,  of  P^H'^ka.,  of 
Pippala.  of  straw,  they  should,  after  consideration, 
say:  *0  long-lived  one  t  (or,  O  sister!)  please  give 
me  this  here!'  If  the  householder  prepares  one  of 
the  above-specified  couches,  or  if  the  mendicant  asks 
himself,  and  the  householder  gives  it,  then  he  may 
accept  it  as  pure  and  acceptable. 

This  is  the  first  rule.   (i8) 

Now  follows  the  second  rule. 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  beg  for  a  couch  (of  the  above- 
detailed  description)  after  having  well  inspected  it. 
they  should,  after  consideration,  say  :  '  O  long-lived 
one !  &c.'  (all  as  in  the  first  rule). 

This  is  the  second  nile^   (19) 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  beg  for  a  couch  of  the  above- 
detailed  description,  viz.  one  of  Ikka/a-grass,  &c., 
from  him  in  whose  house  he  lives,  they  may  use  it 
if  they  get  it ;  if  not,  they  should  remain  in  a  squat- 
ting or  sitting  posture  (for  the  whole  night). 

This  is  the  third  rule.    (20) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  rule. 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  beg  for  a  couch  such  as  it 
is  spread,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  a  wooden 
plank,  they  may  use  it  if  they  get  it ;  if  not,  they 


*  The  commentator  says  that  from  this  grass  artificial  flowers  are 
produced. 

'  According  to  the  commentary  the  first  and  second  rules  may 
not  be  adopted  by  a  ga^fri^^a-nirgata,  or  a  monk  who  is  attached 
to  DO  order  of  monks. 


should  remain  in  a  squatting  or  sitting  posture  (for 
the  whole  night). 

This  is  the  fourth  rule.    (21) 

A  monk  who  has  adopted  one  of  these  four  rules, 
should  not  say,  &c.  (all  as  in  II,  i,  1 1,  ^  12,  down 
to)  we  respect  each  other  accordingly,   (22) 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  wish  to  give  back  a  couch, 
they  should  not  do  so,  if  the  couch  contains  eggs, 
living  beings,  &c.  But  if  it  contains  few  living 
beings,  &c.,  they  may  restrainedly  do  so,  after  having 
well  inspected,  swept,  and  dried  it*.    (23) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  a  begging-tour  or  in  a 
residence  or  on  a  pilgrimage  from  village  to  village 
should  first  inspect  the  place  for  easing  nature-  The 
Kevalin  says:  This  is  the  reason:  If  a  monk  or  a 
nun,  in  the  night  or  the  t\vilight,  ease  nature  in 
a  place  which  they  have  not  previously  inspected, 
they  might  stumble  or  fall,  stumbling  or  falling  they 
might  hurt  the  hand  or  foot,  &c.,  kill,  &c.,  all  sorts  of 
living  beings.    (24) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  might  wish  to  inspect  the 
ground  for  their  couch  away  from''  that  occupied  by 
a  teacher  or  sub-teacher,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  10,  }  1),  or 
by  a  young  one  or  an  old  one  or  a  novice  or  a 
sick  man  or  a  guest,  either  at  the  end  or  in  the 
middle,  either  on  even  or  uneven  ground,  or  at  a 
place  where  diere  is  a  draught  or  where  there  is  no 
draught.    They  should  then  well  inspect  and  sweep 


'  One  past  prclcrilc  participle  vuii/ZAuwiya  is  left  out  in  the 
translation,  as  1  do  not  know  its  meaning. 

*  Nannaltha  with  instr,  here  explained  muktvS.  Though  I 
suspect  the  correctness  of  this  translation,  I  have  nothing  better 
to  offer. 
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(the  floor),  and  circumspectly  spread  a  perfectly  pure 
bed  or  couch.    (25) 

Having  spread  a  perfectly  pure  bed  or  couch, 
a  monk  or  a  nun  might  wish  to  ascend  it.  When 
doing  so,  they  should  first  wipe  their  body  from 
head  to  heels ;  then  they  may  circumspectly  ascend 
the  perfectly  pure  bed  or  couch,  and  circumspectly 
sleep  in  it.   (26) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  sleeping  in  a  perfectly  pure  bed  or 
couch  (should  have  placed  it  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  next  one's)  that  they  do  not  touch  their  neigh- 
bour's hand,  foot,  or  body  with  their  own  hand,  foot, 
or  body ;  and  not  touching  it,  should  circumspectly 
sleep  in  their  perfectly  pure  bed  or  couch.    (27) 

Before  inhaling  or  breathing  forth,  or  coughing  or 
sneezing  or  yawning  or  vomiting  or  enictating,  a 
monk  or  a  nun  should  cover  their  face  or  the  place 
where  it  lies ;  then  they  may  circumspectly  inhale  or 
breathe  forth,  &c.   (28) 

Whether  his  lodging'  be  even  or  uneven  ;  full  of, 
or  free  from,  draughts ;  full  of,  or  free  from,  dust ; 
full  of,  or  free  from,  flies  and  gnats  ;  full  of,  or  free 
from,  dangers  and  troubles — in  any  suchlike  lodging 
one  should  contentedly  stay,  nor  take  offence  at  any- 
thing. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.    (29) 


End  of  the  Second  Lecture,  called  Begging 
for  a  Couch. 


'  Se^^gi,  here  explained  by  vasati. 
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THIRD  LECTURE, 

CALLED 

walking'. 


First  Lesson. 

When  the  rainy  season  has  come  and  it  is  raining-, 
many  living  beings  are  originated  and  many  seeds 
just  spring  up,  the  roads  between  (different  places) 
contain  many  living  beings,  seeds,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  i, 
§  2),  the  footpaths  are  not  used,  the  roads  are  not 
recognisable.  Knowing  this  (state  of  things)  one 
should  not  wander  from  village  to  village,  but 
remain  during  the  rainy  season  in  one  place*,  (i) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  knows  that  in  a  village 
or  scot-free  town,  &c.  (see  I,  7,  6,  §  3),  there  is  no 
large  place  for  religious  practices  nor  for  study ; 
that  there  cannot  easily  be  obtained  a  stool,  bench, 
bed,  or  couch,  nor  pure,  acceptable  alms;  that  there 
have  come  or  will  come  many  6rama«as  and  Brah- 
mawas,  guests,  paupers,  and  beggars  ;  that  the  means 
of  existence  are  extremely  small ;  that  it  is  not  fit 
for  a  wise  man  to  enter  or  leave  it,  &c.  (see  11,  1,4, 
^  i) ;  in  such  a  village,  scot-free  town,  &c.,  they  should 
not  remain  during  the  cold  season.   (2) 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  knows  that  in  a  village 
or  scot-free  town,  &c.,  there  is  a  large  place  for 
religious  practices  or  for  study ;  that  there  can  easily 


Iriyl 


I.  e.  keep  the  pa^^usan. 
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be  obtained  a  stool,  bench,  bed,  or  couch,  or  pure, 
acceptable  alms ;  that  tliere  have  not  come  nor  will 
come  *Sramawas  and  BrAhmawas,  guests,  paupers, 
and  beggars ;  that  the  means  of  existence  are  not 
small,  &c.,  they  may  remain  in  such  a  village,  &c., 
during  the  rainy  season.    (3) 

Now  they  should  know  this  :  After  the  four  months 
of  the  rainy  season  are  over,  and  five  or  ten  days  of 
the  winter  have  passed,  they  should  not  wander  from 
village  to  village,  if  the  road  contains  many  living 
beings,  &c..  and  if  many  5'rama«as  and  BrAhmawas, 
&c.,  do  not  yet  travel*.    (4) 

But  if  after  the  same  time  the  road  contains  few 
living  beings,  and  many  *Srama«as  and  Br4hma«as, 
&c.  travel,  they  may  circumspectly  wander  from  vil- 
lage to  village.    (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wandering  from  village  to  village 
should  look  forward  for  four  cubits,  and  seeing 
animals  they  should  move  on  by  walking  on  his  toes 
or  heels  or  the  sides  of  his  feet.  If  there  be  some 
bypath,  they  should  choose  it,  and  not  go  straight 
on ;  then  they  may  circumspectly  wander  from  village 
to  village.    (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wandering  from  village  to  village, 
on  whose  way  there  are  living  beings,  seeds,  grass, 
water,  or  mud,  should  not  go  straight  if  there  be  an 
unobstructed  byway ;  then  they  may  circumspectly. 
wander  from  village  to  village.  (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage,  whose  road 
(lies  through)  places  belonging  to  borderers,  robbers, 
Ml&fMas,  non-Ar)'an  people^  half-civilised  people, 

^  He  should  in  thai  c&se  stay  in  the  same  place  for  the  whole 
month  MSrgajirsha,  where  he  was  during  the  rainy  season. 

*  According  to  the  commeniary  mle^AAz  (mllakkhu)  means 


aatarAjsga  sOtra. 


unconverted  people,  people  who  rise  or  eat  at  an 
improper  time,  should,  if  there  be  some  other  place 
for  walking  about  or  friendly  districts,  not  choose 
the  former  road  for  their  voyage.   (8) 

The  Kevalin  says :  This  is  the  reason :  The 
ignorant  populace  might  bully,  beat,  &c.,  the  mendi- 
cant, in  the  opinion  tliat  he  is  a  thief  or  a  spy,  or 
that  he  comes  from  yonder  (hostile  village)  ;  or  they 
might  take  away,  cut  off,  steal  or  rob  his  robe,  alms- 
bowl,  mantle,  or  broom.  Hence  it  has  been  said 
to  the  mendicant,  &c..  that  one  whose  road  (lies 
through)  places  belonging,  &c.  (all  as  in  the  last 
paragraph);  then  he  may  circumspectly  wander 
from  village  to  village.    (9) 

A  monk  or  a  n\m  on  the  pilgrimage,  whose  road 
(lies  through)  a  country  where  there  is  no  king  or 
many  kings  or  an  unanointed  king  or  two  govern- 
ments or  no  government  or  a  weak  government, 
should,  if  there  be  some  other  place  for  walking  about 
or  friendly  districts,  not  choose  the  former  road  for 
their  voyage.  The  Kevalin  says  :  This  is  the  reason  ; 
The  ignorant  populace  might  bully  or  beat,  &c,  the 
mendicant,  &c,  (all  as  in  §  9).   (10) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage,  whose  road 
lies  through  a  forest^  which  they  arc  not  certain  of 
crossing  in  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  days, 
should,  if  there  be  some  other  place  for  walking 
about  or  friendly  districts,  not  choose  the  former 
road  for  their  voyage.    (11) 

The  Kevalin  says :  This  is  the  reason :  During 


the  Varvara,  5'arvara,  Pulindra,  &c. ;  the  non-Aryans  are  those 
who  live  not  in  ihe  36I  countries. 

'  Vihaw,  forest,  as  explained  in   the  third   lesson.     But  the 
commentator  here  explains  it,  a  journey  of  some  days. 
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the  rain  (he  might  injure)  living  beings,  mildew, 
seeds,  grass,  water,  mud.  Hence  it  has  been  said 
to  the  mendicant  that  one  whose  road  lies  through 
such  a  forest,  &c.  (all  as  in  the  last  paragraph); 
then  he  may  circumspectly  wander  from  village  to 
village.    (12) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage,  on  whose 
way  there  is  some  watercourse  which  must  be  crossed 
by  a  boat,  should  not  ascend  such  a  boat  which  plies 
up  or  down  or  across  (the  river),  neither  for  one 
yo^na's  or  half  a  yq^na's  distance,  neither  for  a 
shorter  nor  a  longer  voyage,  if  they  know  that  the 
householder^  will  buy  or  purloin  the  boat,  or  doing 
the  work  necessary  to  put  the  boat  in  order,  pull  it 
ashore  out  of  the  water,  or  push  it  from  the  shore 
into  the  water,  or  bale  it,  if  it  is  filled  (with  water), 
or  cause  a  sinking  boat  to  float.    (13) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  knowing  that  a  boat  will  cross 
the  river,  should,  after  having  received  the  owner's 
permission,  step  apart,  examine  their  outfit,  put  aside 
their  provender,  wipe  their  body  from  head  to  heels, 
reject  the  householder's  food,  and  putting  one  foot 
in  the  water  and  the  other  in  the  air*,  they  should 
circumspectly  enter  the  boat.    (14) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  in  entering  the  boat  should  not 
choose  for  that  purpose  the  stern  or  the  prow  or  the 
middle  of  the  boat ;  nor  should  they  look  at  it  hold- 
ing up  their  arms,  pointing  at  it  with  their  finger, 
bowing  up  and  down.    (15) 

If,  on  board,  the  boatman  should  say  to  the  monk, 
'O  long-lived  ^ramawa !  pull  the  boat  forward  or  back- 


*  By  householder  is  here  intended  the  host  of  the  mendicant. 
'  Tha1e=sthale.     The  commentator  explains  it  by  &kise. 
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ward,  or  push  it,  or  draw  it  with  the  rope  towards 
you,  or,  let  us  do  it  together,'  he  should  not  comply 
with  his  request,  but  look  on  silently.    (i6) 

If,  on  board,  the  other  should  say  to  him,'  O  long- 
lived  .S*rama«a!  you  cannot  pull  the  boat  forward 
or  backward,  or  push  it,  or  draw  it  witli  a  rope 
towards  you  ;  give  us  the  rope,  %ve  will  ourselves  pull 
the  boat  forward  or  backward,  &c.,'  he  should  not 
comply  with  his  request,  but  look  on  silently.    (17) 

If,  on  board,  the  other  should  say  to  him,  *0  long- 
lived  .SVamawa  I  if  you  can,  pull  the  boat  by  the  oar, 
the  rudder,  the  pole,  and  other  nautical  instruments*,' 
he  should  not  comply  with  his  request,  but  look  on 
silently.    (18) 

If,  on  board,  the  other  should  say  to  him,  'O  long- 
lived  ^ramawa!  please,  lade  out  the  water  with  your 
hand,  or  pitcher^,  or  vessel,  or  alms-bowl,  or  bucket,' 
he  should  not  comply  with  his  request,  but  look  on 
silently.    (19) 

If,  on  board,  the  other  should  say  to  him,  'O  long- 
lived  6rama«a !  please,  stop  tlic  boat's  leak  with  your 
hand,  foot,  arm,  thigh,  belly,  head,  body,  the  bucket, 
or  a  cloth,  or  with  mud,  Ku^a-grass,  or  lotus  leaves.' 
he  should  not  comply  with  his  request,  but  look  on 
silently.    (20) 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  see  that  water  enters  through 
a  leak  in  the  boat,  and  the  boat  becomes  dirty  all 
over,  they  should  not  approach  the  boatman  and  say: 
'O  long-lived  householder!  water  enters  through  a 
leak  into  the  boat,  and  it  becomes  dirty  all  over.' 


'  Rudder  is  a  guess  for  ptdAn,  nautical  instnmienls  forvalaya 
and  avallaya. 

*  Pdeffa  =  p&treffa.  The  Guzerati  commentator  takes  it  for 
pSdena,  foot 
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One  should  not  think  so  or  speak  so;  but  undis- 
turbed, the  mind  not  directed  outwardly,  one  should 
collect  one's  self  for  contemplation ;  then  one  may 
circumspectly  complete  one's  journey  by  the  boat 
on  the  water. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.   (21) 


Second  Lesson. 

If,  on  board,  the  boatman  should  say  to  the  mendi- 
cant, '  O  long-lived  ^rama«a !  please,  take  this  um- 
brella, pot,  &c.  (see  II,  2,  3,  §  2),  hold  these  various 
dangerous  instruments*,  let  this  boy  or  g^rl  drink,' 
he  should  not  comply  with  his  request,  but  look  on 
silently.   (1) 

If,  on  board,  the  boatman  should  say  to  another  of 
the  crew, '  O  long-lived  one  (  this  6rama«a  is  only  a 
heavy  load  for  the  boat,  take  hold  of  him  with  your 
arms  and  throw  him  into  the  water!*  hearing  and 
perceiving  such  talk,  he  should,  if  he  wears  clothes, 
quickly  take  them  off  or  fasten  them  or  put  them  in 
a  bundle  on  his  head.    (2) 

Now  he  may  think :  These  ruffians,  accustomed 
to  violent  acts,  might  take  hold  of  me  and  throw  me 
from  the  boat  into  the  water.  He  should  first  say 
to  them :  *  O  long-lived  householders  !  don't  take  hold 
of  me  with  your  arms  and  throw  me  into  the  water ! 
I  myself  shall  leap  from  the  boat  into  the  water!' 
If  after  these  words  the  other,  by  force  and  violence, 
takes  hold  of  him  with  his  arms  and  throws  him  into 
the  water,  he  should  be  neither  glad  nor  sorry, 
neither  in  high  nor  low  spirits,  nor  should  he  offer 


'  Satiha^aya=fasira^dta.    About  xastra,  see  I,  i,  a. 


violent  resistance  to  those  ruffians ;  but  undisturbed, 
his  mind  not  directed  to  outward  things,  &c.  (see  1 1,  3, 
i,§  21),  he  may  circumspectly  swim  in  the  water.   (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  swimming  in  tlie  water,  should 
not  touch  (another  person's  or  their  own?)  hand,  foot, 
or  body  with  their  own  hand,  foot,  or  body ;  but 
without  touching  it  they  should  circumspectly  swim 
in  the  water.   (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  swimming  in  the  water,  should 
not  dive  up  or  down,  lest  water  should  enter  into 
their  ears,  eyes,  nose,  or  mouth ;  but  they  should  cir- 
cumspectly swim  in  the  water.    (5) 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun,  swimming  in  the  water,  should 
be  overcome  by  weakness,  they  should  throw  off 
their  implements  (clothes,  &c.),  either  all  or  a  part 
of  them,  and  not  be  attached  to  them.  Now  they 
should  know  this  :  If  they  are  able  to  get  out  of  the 
water  and  reach  the  bank,  they  should  circumspectly 
remain  on  the  bank  with  a  wet  or  moist  body.    (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  wipe  or  rub  or  brush 
or  stroke '  or  dry  or  warm  or  heat  (in  the  sun)  their 
body.  But  when  they  perceive  that  the  water  on 
their  body  has  dried  up,  and  the  moisture  is  gone, 
they  may  wipe  or  rub,  &c.,  their  body  in  that  state; 
then  they  may  circumspectly  wander  from  village 
to  village.    (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage  should  not 
wander  from  village  to  village,  conversing  with 
householders  ;  they  may  circumspectly  wander  from 
village  to  village.    (8) 

If  a   monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage   come 


'  The  original  has  six  words  for  different  kinds  of  rubbing,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  render  adequately  in  any  other  language. 
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across  a  shallow  water*,  they  should  first  wipe  their 
body  from  head  to  heels,  then,  putting  one  foot  in 
the  water  and  the  other  in  the  air,  they  should  wade 
through  the  shallow  water  in  a  straight  line*.   (9) 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage  come 
across  a  shallow  water,  they  should  wade  through  it 
in  a  straight  line,  without  being  touched  by  or 
touching  (another  person's  or  their  own  ?)  hand,  foot, 
or  body  with  their  own  hand,  foot,  or  body.    (10) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  wading  through  shallow  water 
in  a  straight  line,  should  not  plunge  in  deeper  water 
for  the  sake  of  pleasure  or  the  heat ;  but  they  should 
circumspectly  wade  through  the  shallow  water  in  a 
straight  hne.  Now  they  should  know  this  :  If  one 
is  able  to  get  out  of  the  water  and  reach  the  bank, 
one  should  circumspectly  remain  on  the  bank  with 
a  wet  or  moist  body,   (n) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  wipe  or  rub,  &c. 
(all  as  in  §  7).   (12) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage,  with  their 
feet  soiled  with  mud,  should  not,  in  order  that  the 
grass  might  take  off  the  mud  from  the  feet,  walk  out 
of  the  way  and  destroy  the  grass  by  cutting,  trampling, 
and  tearing  it.  As  this  would  be  sinful,  they  should 
not  do  so.  But  they  should  first  inspect  a  path  con- 
taining little  grass ;  then  they  may  circumspectly 
wander  from  village  to  village.   (13) 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage  come 
upon  walls  or  ditches  or  ramparts  or  gates  or  bolts 


'  Gam  ghiizmt^rime  udae,  literally,  a  water  which  U  to  be 
crossed  by  wading  through  it  up  to  the  knees ;  or  perhaps  water 
to  be  crossed  on  foot 

'  AhSriya/n=:}'atht  rigyi  bhavati.  Tt  might  also  mean,  in  the 
right  way.     Another  explanalion  is  yathSliryam. 
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or  holes  to  fit  them,  or  moats  or  caves,  they  should, 
in  case  there  be  a  b^'way,  choose  it,  and  not  go 
on  straight.   (14) 

The  Kevalin  says :  This  is  the  reason :  Walking 
there,  the  mendicant  might  stumble  or  fall  down ;  when 
he  stumbles  or  falls  down,  he  might  get  hold  of  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  creepers,  grass,  copsewood,  or  sprouts 
to  extricate  himself  He  should  ask  travellers  who 
meet  him,  to  lend  a  hand  ;  tlien  he  may  circumspectly 
lean  upon  it  and  extricate  himself;  so  he  may  cir- 
cumspectly wander  from  village  to  village.   (15) 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  perceive  in  their  way  (trans- 
ports of)  corn,  waggons,  cars,  a  friendly  or  hostile 
armyS  some  encamped  troops,  they  should,  in  case 
there  be  a  byway,  circumspectly  choose  it,  and  not 
walk  on  straight.  One  troof>er  might  say  to  an- 
other :  '  O  long-lived  one !  this  Sr^mana.  is  a  spy  upon 
the  army;  take  hold  of  him  with  your  arms,  and 
drag  him  hither!'  The  other  might  take  hold  of 
the  mendicant  with  his  arms  and  drag  him  on.  He 
should  neither  be  glad  nor  sorry  for  it,  &c.  (see  §  3) ; 
then  he  may  circumspectly  wander  from  village  to 
village.    (16) 

If  on  his  road  travellers  meet  him  and  say,  'O 
long-lived  ^ramawa !  how  large  is  this  village  or 
scot-free  town,  &c.  ?  how  many  horses,  elephants, 
beggars,  men  dwell  in  it  ?  is  there  much  food, 
water,  population,  corn  ?  is  there  little  food,  water, 
population,  corn  ?'  he  should  not  answer  such 
questions  if  asked,  nor  ask  them  himself. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.    (17) 


Sva^krSni  va  paraX-akr^i  vd-  My  translation  is  merely  a  guess- 
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Third  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage,  in  whose 
way  there  are  walls  or  ditches  or  ramparts  or 
gates,  &c.  (see  II,  3,  2,  §  14),  hill  houses,  palaces, 
underground  houses,  houses  in  trees,  mountain  caves, 
a  sacred  tree  or  pillar,  workshops,  &c.  (see  II,  2,  2, 
§  8),  should  not  look  at  them  holding  up  their  arms, 
pointing  at  them  with  tlieir  fingers,  bowing  up  and 
down.  Then  they  ma)*  circumspectly  wander  from 
village  to  village,  (i) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage,  on  whose 
way  there  are  marshes,  pasture-grounds,  moats,  forti- 
fied places,  thickets,  strongholds  in  thickets,  woods, 
mountains,  strongholds  on  mountains,  caves',  tanks, 
lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  lotus  ponds,  long  winding  ponds, 
water-sheets,  rows  of  water-sheets,  should  not  look  at 
them  holding  up  their  arms,  &c.  (see  §  i).    (2) 

The  Kevalin  says:  This  is  the  reason:  The  deer, 
cattle,  birds,  snakes,  animals  living  in  water,  on  land, 
in  the  air  might  be  disturbed  or  frightened,  and 
strive  to  get  to  a  fold  or  (other  place  of)  refuge, 
(thinking) :  *  The  6rama«a  will  harm  me !' 

Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c., 
that  he  should  not  look  at  the  objects  (mentioned 
in  §  2}  holding  up  his  arms,  &c.  *   (3) 

*  The  word  aga^a  has  been  left  out  m  ihe  translation. 

*  The  passage  closes :  '  then  he  may  circumspectly  wander  from 
village  to  village  together  vnlh  the  master  and  teacher  (Syariova^- 
^ASya).'  But  as  the  master  and  teacher  have  not  been  mentioned 
before,  and  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  Sfltra,  it  is  almoiiL  certain 
that  the  words  in  question  have  been  brought  over  from  the  next 
SQlra,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  supplied  to  all  SOtras  from  the 
beginning  of  the  third  lesson. 
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A  monk  or  a  nun,  wandering  from  village  to  village 
together  with  the  master  or  teacher,  should  not  touch 
the  masters  or  teacher's  hand  with  their  own,  &c.; 
but  without  touching  or  being  touched  they  should 
circumspectly  wander  from  village  to  village  together 
with  the  master  or  teacher.    (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  Avandering  from  village  to 
village  together  with  the  master  or  teacher,  might 
be  met  on  the  road  by  travellers  and  asked:  *0  long- 
lived  »S'rama«a!  who  are  you  ?  whence  do  you  come, 
and  where  do  you  go  ?'  The  master  or  teacher 
may  answer  and  explain ;  but  whilst  the  master  or 
teacher  answers  and  explains,  one  should  not  mix  in 
their  conversation.  Thus  they  may  wander  from  vil- 
lage to  village  with  a  superior  priest".  (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  wandering  from  village  to 
village  with  a  superior  priest,  sliould  not  touch  the 
superior's  hand  with  their  own,  &c.  (see  §  4).  (6). 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  wandering  from  village  to 
village  with  superior  priests,  might  be  met  on  the 
road  by  travellers,  and  be  asked :  '  O  long-lived  St^l- 
msLtia.  I  who  are  you  ? '  He  who  has  the  highest 
rank  of  them  all,  should  answer  and  explain ;  but 
whilst  the  superior  answers  and  explains,  one  should 
not  mix  in  their  conversation,  &c.  (see  §  $).    (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  wandering  from  village  to 
village,  might  be  met  on  the  road  by  travellers,  and 
be  asked:  'O  long-lived  ^Sramawa!  did  you  see 
somebody  on  the  road  ?  viz.  a  man,  cow,  buHalo, 
cattle^  bird,  snake,  or  aquatic  animal — tell  us,  show 


'  AhlrStiffi}'de,  Com.  yath^ratnidhikam.  RStiniya  is 
opposed  to  sc  ha  (disciple);  it  is  elsewhere  explained  by  4'jrcshMa  ; 
see  Kalpa  Sficra,  Sam.  59.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  phrase  ought  not 
to  be  translated,  with  due  respect  for  his  superior. 
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us!*  The  mendicant  should  not  tell  it,  nor  show  it, 
he  should  not  comply  with  their  request,  but  look 
on  silently,  or,  though  knowing  it,  he  should  say 
that  he  did  not  know.  Then  he  may  circumspectly 
wander  from  village  to  village.  (8) 

He  should  act  in  the  same  manner,  if  asked  about 
bulbs  of  water-plants,  roots,  bark,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  seeds,  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  a 
kindled  fire;  (9) 

Likewise,  if  asked  about  (transports  of)  corn, 
waggons,  cars,  &c.  (see  II,  3,  2,  §  16).  (10) 

Likewise,  if  asked  :  *  O  long-Hved  6'rama«a !  how 
large  is  this  village  or  scot-free  town,  &c.  ?'  (i  i) 

Likewise,  if  asked:  'O  long-lived  ^ramawa!  How 
far  is  it  to  that  village  or  scot-free  town,  &c.  ?'  (12) 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun,  wandering  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, sees  a  vicious  cow  coming  towards  them,  &c. 
(see  II,  I,  5,  J  3),  they  should  not,  from  fear  of  them, 
leave  the  road,  or  go  into  another  road,  nor  enter  a 
thicket,  wood,  or  stronghold,  nor  climb  a  tree,  nor 
take  a  plunge  in  a  large  and  extended  water-sheet, 
nor  desire  a  fold  or  any  other  place  of  refuge,  or  an 
army  or  a  caravan ;  but  undisturbed,  the  mind  not 
directed  to  outward  things,  they  should  collect  them- 
selves for  contemplation ;  thus  they  may  circum- 
spectly wander  from  village  to  village,    (13) 

If  the  road  of  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage 
lies  through  a  forest,  in  which,  as  they  know,  there 
stroll  bands  of  many  thieves  desirous  of  their  pro- 
perty, they  should  not,  for  fear  of  them,  leave  the 
road,  &c  (all  as  in  j  13).    (14) 

If  these  thieves  say,  'O  long-lived  5'rama«a !  bring 
us  your  clothes,  &c.,  give  them,  put  them  down!' 
the  mendicant  should  not  give  or  put  them  down. 
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Nor  should  he  reclaim  (his  things)  by  imploring 
(the  thieves),  or  by  folding  his  hands,  or  by  moving 
their  compassion,  but  by  religious  exhortation  or 
by  remaining  silent,  (15) 

If  the  thieves,  resolving  to  do  it  themselves,  bully 
him,  &c.,  tear  off  his  clothes,  &c,  he  should  not  lodge 
an  information  in  the  village  or  at  the  king's  palace ; 
nor  should  he  go  to  a  layman,  and  say,  *0  long- 
lived  householder  I  these  thieves,  resolving  to  do 
(the  robbing)  themselves,  have  bullied  me,  &c.,  they 
have  torn  off  my  clothes,'  &c.  He  should  neither 
think  so,  nor  speak  so ;   but  undisturbed,  &a  (see 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 
Thus  I  say.  (16) 


End  of  the  Third  Lecture,  called  Walking. 
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FOURTH    LECTURE, 

CALLED 

modes  of  speech  '. 

First  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  hearing  and  perceiving  these 
uses  of  speech,  should  know  that  the  following  ones 
are  not  to  be  employed  and  have  not  hitherto  been 
employed  (by  persons  of  exemplary  conduct);  those 
who  speak  in  wrath  or  in  pride,  for  deception  or  for 
gain,  who  speak,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  hard 
words.  They  should  avoid  all  this,  which  is  blam- 
able.  Employing  their  judgment,  they  should  know 
something  for  certain  and  something  for  uncer- 
tain^: (i)  (N.  N,)  having  received  food  or  not 
having  received  food,  having  eaten  it  or  not  having 
eaten  it,  has  come  or  has  not  come,  comes  or  does 
not  come,  will  come  or  will  not  come.  (2) 

Well  considering  (what  one  is  to  say),  speaking 
with  precision,  one  should  employ  language  in 
moderation  and  restraint :  the  singular,  dual,  plural ; 
feminine,  masculine,  neuter  gender;  praise,  blame. 


'  Bbasf^ya, 

'  The  commeataior  understands  this  passage  and  the  following 
paragraph  in  a  different  way :  a  man  of  ripe  judgment  should 
utter  no  such  positive  asscnions,  e.  g.  it  is  certain  (that  it  will  rain), 
or  it  is  not  certain,  &c.  He  seems  loliave  been  of  opinion  (bat  the 
prohibition  in  the  last  sentence,  sawam  eta«  s^v^g^m  v^^eggSi, 
extends  also  to  the  following  sentence,  fiut  this  is  not  probable, 
as  etam  generally  refers  to  what  precedes,  and  imam  10  what 
follows. 
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praise  mixed  with  blame,  blame  mixed  with  praise ; 
past,  present,  or  future  (tenses),  the  first  and  second, 
or  third  (person)  ^  If  one  thinks  it  necessary  to 
speak  in  the  singular,  he  should  speak  in  the  sin- 
gular; if  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  speak  in  the 
plural,  he  should  speak  in  the  plural,  &c.  Consider- 
ing well :  this  is  a  woman,  this  is  a  man.  this  is  a 
eunuch,  this  is  to  be  called  thus,  this  is  to  be  called 
otherwise,  speaking  with  precision,  he  should  em- 
ploy language  in  moderation  and  restraint.    (3) 

For  the  avoidance  of  these  occasions  to  sin,  a  mendi- 
cant should  know  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  speech : 
the  first  is  truth ;  the  second  is  untruth ;  the  third  is 
truth  mixed  with  untruth ;  what  is  neither  truth,  nor 
untruth,  nor  truth  mixed  with  untruth,  that  is  the 
fourth  kind  of  speech :  neither  taith  nor  untruth  '. 
Thus  I  say. 

All  past,  present,  and  future  Arhats  have  taught 
and  declared,  teach  and  declare,  will  teach  and  de- 
clare these  four  kinds  of  speech ;  and  they  have 
explained  all  those  things  which  are  devoid  of  intel- 
lect, which  possess  colour,  smell,  taste,  touch,  which 
are  subject  to  decay  and  increase,  which  possess 
various  qualities.  (4) 

A  monk  (or  a  nun  should  know  that)  before  (tlie 
utterance)  speech  is  speech  in  (antecedent)  non- 
existence*; that  while   uttered,   it   is  (real)  speech; 


*  Pa^Aakkhavayawaro,  parokkha^-ayanam. 

'  The  first,  second,  and  third  cases  refer  to  assertions,  the  fourth 
(asatyamn'shd)  to  injunctions. 

'  Literally,  non-speech.  The  commentary  has  the  terms  used 
in  the  translation,  which  are  taken  from  theV^aUcshika  philosophy. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  many  (7ainas  have  adopted  and  written  on 
the  Val^eshika  philosophy,  and  that  the  Gainas  themselves  maintain 
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that  the  moment  after  it  has  been  uttered,  the  spoken 
speech  is  speech  in  (subsequent)  non-existence.  (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  well  considering,  should  not 
use  speech  whether  truth  or  untruth,  or  truth  mixed 
with  untruth,  if  it  be  sinful,  blamable,  rough, 
stinging,  coarse,  hard,  leading  to  sins,  to  discord  and 
factions,  to  grief  and  outrage,  to  destruction  of  living 
beings.  (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  considering  well,  should  use 
true  and  accurate  speech,  or  speech  which  is  neither 
truth  nor  untruth  (i.e.  injunctions) ;  for  such  speech 
is  not  sinful,  blamable,  rough,  stinging,  &c.  (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  if  addressing  a  man  who,  if 
addressed,  does  not  answer,  should  not  say:  'You 
loon!  you  lout'!  you  ^SOdra!  you  low-born  wretch! 
you  slave!  you  dog!  you  thief!  you  robber!  you 
cheat!  you  liar!  &c.;  you  are  such  and  such!  your 
parents  *  are  such  and  such!'  Considering  well,  they 
should  not  use  such  sinful,  blamable,  &c.,  speech.  (8) 

But  in  that  case  they  should  say :  '  N.  N.!  O  long- 
lived  one!  O  long-lived  ones!  O  layman  1  O  pupil! 
O  faithful  one!  O  lover  of  faith!'  Considering 
well,  they  should  use  such  sinless,  blameless,  &c., 
speech.  (9) 

A  monk  or  a  nun.  if  addressing  a  woman  who,  if 
addressed,  does  not  answer,  should  not  say:  'You 
hussy!   you   wench  I  &c.'  (repeat  the  above  list  of 

that  one  of  their  own  creed,  ^^ulaya-Rohaguua,  is  the  author  of 
the  Valreshika  Darjanam ;  see  Kalpa  SQtra,  p.  1 19. 

'  The  original  has  hole,  gole,  which  are  said  by  the  com- 
mentator 10  have  been  used,  in  another  country,  as  abusive  words. 
My  conjeclural  translation  is  based  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sanskrit 
words  hodi,  goU. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hindus  include  the  parents  of  the 
abused  party  in  their  maledictions. 
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abusive  words  adapted  to  females).  Considering 
well,  they  should  not  use  such  sinful,  blamable,  &c.. 
speech.  (lo) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  if  addressing  a  woman  who. 
if  addressed,  does  not  answer,  should  say:  "  O  long- 
lived  one!  O  sister!  madam  I  my  lady  I  O  lay-sister! 
O  pupil  I  O  faithful  one!  O  lover  of  faith!'  Con- 
sidering well,  they  should  use  such  sinless,  blame- 
less, &c.,  speech,  (ii) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  say:  'The  god'  of 
the  sky!  the  god  of  the  thunderstorm!  the  god  of 
lightning !  the  god  who  begins  to  rain  I  the  god 
who  ceases  to  rain!  may  rain  fall  or  may  it  not  fall! 
may  the  crops  grow  or  may  they  not  grow!  may  the 
night  wane  or  may  it  not  wane  I  may  the  sun  rise  or 
may  it  not  rise !  may  the  king  conquer  or  may  he  not 
conquer!'    They  should  not  use  such  speech.  (12) 

But  knowing  the  nature  of  things,  he  should  say : 
'The  air;  the  follower  of  Guhya;  a  cloud  has 
gathered  or  come  down ;  the  cloud  has  rained.' 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (13) 


Second  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  any  sort  (of  diseases), 
should  not  talk  of  diem  in  this  way;  '  He  has  got 
boils,  or  leprosy,  &c.  (see  1,  6,  i,  J  3);  his  hand  is 
cut,  or  his  foot,  nose,  ear,  lip  is  cut.'  For  as  all 
such  people,  spoken   to  in  such  language,  become 

*  Thi&  prohibition  to  use  the  word  god  in  such  phrases  as  the 
f^od  (dcva)  rains,  is  a  curious  in.tunce  of  the  rauonalism  of  ihe 
early  Gainas.  As  they  were  allowed  lo  speak  nothing  but  ihc 
truth,  they  were  enjoined  not  lo  say, '  the  god  rains,'  but  '  the  air 
(a/Mtalikkhaffl)  rains.' 
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angry,  hence,  considering  well,  they  should  not  speak 
to  them  In  such  language,  (i) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  any  sort  (of  good  quali- 
ties), should  speak  thus:  'He  is  strong,  powerful, 
vigorous,  famous,  well-formed,  well-proportioned, 
handsome.'  For  as  all  such  people,  spoken  to  in 
such  language,  do  not  become  angry,  they  should,  con- 
sidering well,  speak  to  them  in  such  language.  (2) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  any  sort  of  such  things 
as  walls  or  ditches,  &c.  (see  II,  3,  2,  §  14),  should 
not  speak  of  them  in  this  way:  *This  is  well-executed, 
finely  executed,  beautiful,  excellent,  (so  done)  or  to 
be  done;'  they  should  not  use  such  sinful,  &c., 
language.  (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  walls,  &c.,  should  speak 
about  them  in  this  way :  'This  has  been  executed 
with  great  effort,  with  sin,  with  much  labour;  it  is 
very  magnificent,  it  is  very  beautiful,  it  is  very  fine, 
it  is  very  handsome;'  considering  well,  they  should 
use  such  sinless,  &c.,  language.  (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  food,  &c.,  prepared, 
should  not  speak  about  it  in  this  way  :  '  This  is  well 
executed,  finely  executed,  beautiful,  excellent,  (so 
done)  or  to  be  done;'  considering  well,  they  should 
not  use  such  sinful,  &c.,  language.   (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  food,  &c.,  prepared, 
should  speak  about  it  in  this  way :  *  This  has  been 
executed  with  great  effort,  with  sin.  with  much 
labour;  it  is  very  good,  it  is  excellent,  it  is  well 
seasoned,  it  is  most  delicious,  it  is  most  agreeable;' 
considering  well,  they  should  use  such  sinless,  &c., 
language.   (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun.  seeing  a  man,  a  cow,  a  buffalo, 
deer,  cattle,  a  bird,  a  snake,  an  aquatic  animal  of 
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increased  bulk,  should  not  speak  about  them  in  this 
way:  'He  (or  it)  is  fat,  round,  fit  to  be  killed  or 
cooked;'  considering  well,  they  should  not  use  such 
sinful.  &c.,  language.  (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  a  man,  a  cow,  &c.,  of  in- 
creased bulk,  should  speak  about  them  in  this  way : 
•He  is  of  increased  bulk,  his  body  is  well  grown, 
well  compacted,  his  flesh  and  blood  are  abundant, 
his  limbs  are  fully  developed;'  considering  well, 
they  should  use  such  sinless,  &c.,  language,  (8) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  any  sort  of  cows  (or 
oxen),  should  not  speak  about  them  in  this  way : 
'  These  cows  should  be  milked  or  tamed  or  covered, 
should  draw  a  waggon  or  car ;'  considering  well,  they 
should  not  use  such  sinful,  &c.,  language.  (9) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  any  sort  of  cows  (or 
oxen),  should  speak  about  them  in  this  way:  *It  is 
a  young  cow,  a  milch  cow,  she  gives  much  milk,  it 
is  a  short  or  a  large  one,  a  beast  of  burden;'  con- 
sidering well,  they  should  use  such  sinless,  &c, 
language,    (10) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  big  trees  in  parks,  on 
hills,  or  in  woods,  should  speak  about  them  in  this 
way :  'These  (trees)  are  fit  for  palaces,  gates,  houses, 
benches,  bolts,  boats,  buckets,  stools,  trays,  ploughs, 
mattocks(?),  machines,  poles,  the  nave  of  a  Avheel(?), 
ga«^  \  seats,  beds,  cars,  sheds  ;'  considering  well,  they 
should  not  use  such  sinful,  &c.,  language.  (11) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  big  trees  in  parks,  on 
hills,  or  in  woods,  should  speak  about  them  in  this 
way :  '  These  trees  are  noble,  high  and  round,  big ; 


'  The  Guzerati  commentator  explains  g&ftdi  by  a  kind  of  utensil. 
The  Sanskrit  commentaries  give  no  explanation. 
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they  have  many  branches,  extended  branches,  they 
are  very  magnificent/ &c.  (see  J  4);  considering  well, 
they  should  use  such  sinless,  &c.,  language.  (12) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  many  wild  fruits,  should 
not  speak  about  them  in  this  way:  '  They  are  ripe, 
they  should  be  cooked  or  eaten,  they  are  just  in 
season,  or  soft,  or  they  have  just  split ;'  consider- 
ing well,  they  should  not  use  such  sinful,  &c.,  lan- 
guage. (13) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  many  wild  fruits,  should 
speak  about  them  in  this  way :  'They  are  very  plen- 
tiful, they  contain  many  seeds,  they  are  fully  grown, 
they  have  developed  their  proper  shape ; '  consider- 
ing well,  they  should  use  such  sinless,  &c,  lan- 
guage.  (14) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  many  vegetables,  should 
not  speak  about  them  in  this  way  :  '  They  are  ripe, 
they  are  dark  coloured,  shining,  fit  to  be  fried  or 
roasted  or  eaten  ;*  considering  well,  they  should  not 
use  such  sinful,  &c.,  language.    (15) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  seeing  many  vegetables,  should 
speak  about  them  in  this  way:  'They  are  grown 
up,  they  are  fully  grown,  they  are  strong,  they  are 
excellent,  they  are  run  to  seed,  they  have  spread 
their  seed,  they  are  full  of  sap;*  considering  well, 
they  should  use  such  sinless,  &c.,  language.  (16) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  hearing  any  sort  of  sounds, 
should  not  speak  about  them  in  this  way:  'This  is  a 
good  sound,  this  is  a  bad  sound;'  considering  well, 
they  should  not  use  such  sinless,  &c.,  language  ;  but 
they  should  call  them  good,  if  they  are  good  ;  bad,  if 
they  are  bad ;  considering  well,  they  should  use  such 
sinless,  &c.,  language.  (17) 

In  the  same  manner  they  should  speak  about  the 
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(five)  colours,  as  black,  &c.;  the  (two)  smells,  as 
pleasant  or  unpleasant;  the  (five)  tastes,  as  sharp 
&c.;  the  (five)  kinds  of  touch,  as  hard,  &c.  (18) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  putting  aside  wrath,  pride, 
deceit,  and  greed,  considering  well,  speaking  with 
precision,  what  one  has  heard,  not  too  quick,  with 
discrimination,  should  employ  language  in  modera- 
tion and  restraint. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.    (19) 


End  of  the  Fourth  Lecture,  called  Modes  of 
Speech. 
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FIFTH    LECTURE. 

CALLRO 
BEGGING   OF   clothes'. 


First  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wanting  to  get  clothes,  may  beg  for 
cloth  made  of  wool,  silk,  hemp,  palm-leaves,  cotton, 
or  Arkatala,  or  such-like  clothes.  If  he  be  a  youthful, 
young,  strong,  healthy,  well-set  monk,  he  may  wear 
one  robe,  not  two ;  if  a  nun,  she  should  possess  four 
raiments,  one  two  cubits  broad,  two  three  cubits 
broad,  one  four  cubits  broad*.  If  one  does  not 
receive  such  pieces  of  cloth,  one  should  afterwards 
sew  togetlier  one  with  tlie  other,  (i) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  resolve  to  go  further 
than  half  a  yo^na  to  get  clothes.  As  regards  the 
acceptance  of  clothes,  those  precepts  which  have 
been  given  in  the  (First  Lesson  of  the  First  Lecture, 
called)  Begging  of  Food  ^  concerning  one  fellow- 
ascetic,  should  be  repeated  here ;  also  concerning 
many  fellow-ascetics,  one  female  fellow-ascetic,  many 
female  fellow-ascetics,  many  tSramanas  and  Brcih- 
ma»as ;  also  about  (clothes)  appropriated  by  another 
person*.  (2) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept  clothes  which 
the  layman,  for  the  mendicant's  sake,  has  bought, 


'  Vatthesa«a. 

'  The  first  to  wear  in  the  cloister,  the  second  and  third  for  out- 


of-door,  the  fourth  for  assemblies. 
•  Sec  II,  I,  I,  §  II. 


•  Seen,  I,  I,  §13. 
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washed,  dyed,  brushed,  rubbed,  cleaned,  perfumed, 
if  these  clothes  be  appropriated  by  the  giver  him- 
self. But  if  they  be  appropriated  by  another  person, 
they  may  accept  them ;  for  they  are  pure  and  accept- 
able. (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept  any  very  ex- 
pensive clothes  of  the  following  description  :  clothes 
made  of  fur,  fine  ones,  beautiful  ones  ;  clothes  made 
of  goats*  hair,  of  blue  cotton,  of  common  cotton,  of 
Bengal  cotton,  of  Pa//a,  of  Malaya  fibres,  of  bark 
fibres,  of  muslin,  of  silk;  (clothes  provincially  called) 
Desaraga,  Amila.Ga^gfaia,  Phaliya,  K4yaha ;  blankets 
or  mantles.   (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept  any  of  the 
following  plaids  of  fur  and  other  materials :  plaids 
made  of  Udra,  Peja  fur ',  embroidered  with  Pesa  fur, 
made  of  the  fur  of  black  or  blue  or  yellow  deer, 
golden  plaids,  plaids  glittering  like  gold,  interwoven 
widi  gold,  set  with  gold,  embroidered  with  gold, 
-plaids  made  of  tigers'  fur,  highly  ornamented  plaids, 
plaids  covered  with  ornaments.  (5) 

For  the  avoidance  of  these  occasions  to  sin  diere 
are  four  rules  for  begging  clothes  to  be  known  by 
the  mendicants. 

Now,  this  is  the  first  rule  : 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  beg  for  clothes  specifying 
(their  quality),  viz.  wool,  silk,  hemp,  palm-leaves, 
cotton,  Arkatfila.  If  they  beg  for  them,  or  the  house- 
holder gives  them,  they  may  accept  them ;  for  they 
are  pure  and  acceptable. 

This  is  the  first  rule.  (6) 

Now  follows  the  second  rule  ; 


'  According  to  the  commentaxy  udra  and  peja  are  animals 
in  Sindh. 
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A  monk  or  a  nun  may  ask  for  clothes  which  they 
have  well  inspected,  from  the  householder  or  his  wife, 
&c.  After  consideration,  they  should  say  :  *  O  long- 
lived  one !  (or,  O  sister !)  please  give  me  one  of 
these  clothes  I*  If  they  beg  for  them,  or  the  house- 
holder gives  them,  they  may  accept  them  ;  for  they 
are  pure  and  acceptable. 

This  is  the  second  rule.  (7) 

Now  follows  the  third  rule : 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  beg  for  an  under  or  upper 
garment.     If  they  beg  for  it,  &c.  (see  §  7). 

This  is  the  third  rule.  (8) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  rule  : 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  beg  for  a  left-off  robe, 
which  no  other  ^Sramawa  or  Brahma«a.  guest,  pauper 
or  beggar  wants.     If  they  beg,  &c.  (see  §  7). 

This  is  the  fourth  rule. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  who  have  adopted  one  of  these 
four  rules  should  not  say,  &c.  (all  as  in  II,  i,  11, 
§  12,  down  to)  we  respect  each  other  accordingly.  (9) 

A  householder  may  perhaps  say  to  a  mendicant 
begging  in  the  prescribed  way :  *0  long-lived  6ra- 
ma;/a !  return  after  a  month,  ten  nights,  five  nights, 
to-morrow,  to-morrow  night;  then  we  shall  give  you 
some  clothes.'  Hearing  and  perceiving  such  talk, 
he  should,  after  consideradon,  say:  *0  long-lived 
one  I  (or,  O  sister !)  it  is  not  meet  for  me  to  accept 
such  a  promise.  If  you  want  to  give  me  (something), 
give  it  me  now ! ' ' 

After  these  words  the  householder  may  answer : 
'O  15ng-lived  6'rama«a!  follow  me!  then  we  shall 
give  you  some  clothes/  The  mendicant  should  give 
the  same  answer  as  above. 

After  his  words  the  householder  may  say  (to  one 
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of  his  people):  'O  long-lived  onel  (or,  O  sister!) 
fetch  that  robe !  we  shall  give  it  the  5'rama«a,  and 
aftenvards  prepare  one  for  our  own  use,  killing  all 
sorts  of  living  beings.' 

Hearing  and  perceiving  such  talk,  he  should  not 
accept  such  clothes;  for  they  are  impure  and  un- 
acceptable.   (lO) 

The  householder'  may  say  (to  one  of  his  people): 
*  O  long-lived  one  1  (or,  O  sister !)  fetch  that  robe, 
wipe  or  rub  it  with  perfume,  &c.  (see  II»  2,  i,  J  8) ; 
we  shall  give  it  to  the  5'rama«a.' 

Hearing  and  perceiving  such  talk,  the  mendicant 
should,  after  consideration,  say:  'O  long-lived  one! 
(or,  O  sister!)  do  not  wipe  or  rub  it  with  perfume, 
&c.  If  you  want  to  give  it  me,  give  it,  such  as 
it  is!* 

After  these  words  the  householder  might  never- 
theless offer  the  clothes  after  having  wiped  or 
rubbed  them,  &c.;  but  the  mendicant  should  not 
accept  them,  for  they  are  impure  and  unaccept- 
able.  (11) 

The  householder  may  say  (to  another  of  his 
people):  'O  long-lived  one!  (or,  O  sister!)  bring 
that  robe,  clean  or  wash  it  with  cold  or  hot  water  !' 

The  mendicant  should  return  the  same  answer  as 
above  (in  J  1 1)  and  not  accept  such  clothes.    (12) 

The    householder   may  say   (to   another  of  his 


*  Here  and  in  the  following  paragraph  the  original  adds  neltfi, 
which  may  be  =  n?tvfi,  bringing  (ihe  clothes);  but  the  following 
words  seem  to  militate  against  this  rendering.  For  the -house- 
holder's order  to  fetch  (ahara)  the  clothes  would  be  superfluous,  if 
he  had  already  brouglii  (netta)  them.  Unless  ahara  has  here  some 
other  meaning  tlian  tlse  common  one,  perhaps  '  take  it,'  nettfl  can- 
not be  translated  '  having  brought  them.' 
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people):  'O  long-lived  one!  (or,  O  sister!)  bring 
that  cloth,  empty  it  of  the  bulbs.  &c.  (see  II,  2,  1, 
§  5);  we  shall  give  it  to  the  ^Vamawa.'  Hearing  and 
perceiving  such  talk,  the  mendicant  should  say,  after 
consideration :  '  O  long-Hved  one  !  (or,  O  sister !)  do 
not  empty  that  cloth  of  the  bulbs,  &c.;  it  is  not  meet 
for  me  to  accept  such  clothes.'  After  these  words 
the  householder  might  nevertheless  take  away  the 
bulbs,  &c.,  and  offer  him  the  cloth ;  but  he  should  not 
accept  it;  for  it  is  impure  and  unacceptable.  (13) 

If  a  householder  brings  a  robe  and  gives  it  to 
the  mendicant,  he  should,  after  consideration,  say : 
'O  long-lived  one!  (or,  O  sister!)  I  shall,  in  your 
presence,  closely  inspect  the  inside  of  the  robe.' 

The  Kevalin  says :  This  is  the  reason  :  There 
might  be  hidden  in  the  robe  an  earring  or  girdle  or 
gold  and  silver,  &c.  (see  II,  2,  i,  §  11),  or  living 
beings  or  seeds  or  grass.  Hence  it  has  been  said  to 
the  mendicant,  &c.,  that  he  should  closely  inspect 
the  inside  of  the  robe.   (14) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept  clothes 
which  are  full  of  eggs  or  living  beings,  &c,;  for  they 
are  impure,  &c.  A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept 
clothes  which  are  free  from  eggs  or  living  beings, 
&c.,  but  which  are  not  fit  nor  strong  nor  lasting 
nor  to  be  worn* — which  though  pleasant  are  not 
fit  (for  a  mendicant);  for  they  are  impure  and 
unacceptable.  (15) 

''  If  tbey  contain  stains  of  mustard  or  Ai^ana,  Ac.  The  com* 
mentator  quotes  two  flokas  which,  as  1  understand  them,  assign  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  cloth  different  significations  as  ominx 
They  run  thus :  Aattiri  deviyS  bhftgA  do  ya  bhdgi  ya  nilimis&  I 
asurana  ya  do  bhSgS  ma^^hc  vatlhassa  mkkhaso  11  devesu  uttanio 
lobho  mSffUscsu  ya  ma^Aimo  I  asurcsu  }-a  gala/ma/n  Diarana/» 
g^nz.  rakkhase  U 
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A  monk  or  a  nun  may  accept  clothes  which  are 
fit,  strong,  lasting,  to  be  worn,  pleasant  and  fit  for  a 
mendicant;  for  they  are  pure  and  acceptable.   (i6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  wash  his  clothes, 
rub  or  wipe  them  with  ground  drugs,  &c.,  because 
they  are  not  new. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  clean  or  wash  his 
clothes  in  plentiful  water,  because  they  are  not 
new.   (17) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  make  his  clothes 
undergo  the  processes  (prohibited  in  §  17),  because 
they  have  a  bad  smell.    (18) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wanting  to  air  or  dry  (in  the 
sun)  their  clothes,  should  not  do  so  on  the  bare 
ground  or  wet  earth  or  rock  or  piece  of  clay  con- 
taining life,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  5,  §  2).   (19)* 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wanting  to  air  or  dry  (in  the 
sun)  their  clothes,  should  not  hang  them  for  that  pur- 
pose on  a  post  of  a  house,  on  the  upper  timber  of  a 
door-frame,  on  a  mortar,  on  a  bathing-tub,  or  on  any 
such-like  above-ground  place,  which  is  not  well  fixed 
or  set,  but  shakj'  and  movable.  (20) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wanting  to  air  or  dry  (in  the 
sun)  their  clothes,  should  not  lay  them  for  that  pur- 
pose on  a  dyke,  wall,  rock,  stone,  or  any  such-like 
above-ground  place,  &c.  (21) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wanting  to  air  or  dry  (in  the 
sun)  their  clothes,  should  not  do  it  on  a  pillar,  a  raised 
platform,  a  scaffold,  a  second  story,  a  flat  roof,  or 
any  such-like  above-ground  place,  &c.    (22) 


*  If  the  garment  falls  on  the  ground,  it  would  come  in  contact 
with  dust,  &c.,  then  it  would  contain  living  beings  and  be  no  more 
pure. 
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Knowing  this,  he  should  resort  to  a  secluded  spot, 
and  circumspectly  air  or  dry  his  clothes  there  on  a 
heap  of  ashes  or  bones,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  i,  §  i),  which 
he  has  repeatedly  inspected  and  cleaned. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.    (23) 


Second  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  beg  for  acceptable 
clothes,  and  wear  them  in  that  state  in  which  they  get 
them  ;  they  should  not  wash  or  dye  them,  nor  should 
they  wear  washed  or  dyed  clothes,  nor  (should  they) 
hide  (their  clothes)  when  passing  through  other  vil- 
lages, being  careless  of  dress.  This  is  the  whole 
duty  for  a  mendicant  who  wears  clothes^ 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wanting,  for  the  sake  of  alms, 
to  enter  the  abode  of  a  householder,  should  do  so 
outfitted  with  all  their  clothes;  in  the  same  manner 
they  should  go  to  the  out-of-door  place  for  religious 
practices  or  study,  or  should  wander  from  village 
to  village. 

Now  they  should  know  this  :  A  monk  or  a  nun 
dressed  in  all  their  clothes  should  not  enter  or 
leave,  for  the  sake  of  alms,  the  abode  of  a  house- 
holder, &c.  &c.,  on  perceiving  that  a  strong  and  widely 
spread  rain  pours  down,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  3,  J  9),  (i) 

If  a  single  mendicant  borrows  for  a  short  time  a 
robe*  (from  anodier  mendicant)  and  returns  after 
staying  abroad  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days, 

'  See  I,  7,  4,  §  I. 

■  Fzdihinyim,  which  is  translated  pratihSruka.  There 
are  various  readings  as  paribiriya,  pSt/ihdriya;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  word  remains  uncertain,  and  cay  translation  is 
but  conjectunl. 

M  2 


he  (the  owner)  should  not  take  such  a  robe  for 
himself,  nor  should  he  give  it  to  somebody  else, 
nor  should  he  give  it  on  promise  (for  another  robe 
after  a  few  days),  nor  should  he  exchange  that  robe 
for  another  one.  He  should  not  go  to  another 
mendicant  and  say :  *  O  long-lived  ^ramawa  I  do 
you  want  to  wear  or  use  this  robe?'  He  (the 
owner  of  the  robe)  should  not  rend  the  still  strong 
robe,  and  cast  it  away ;  but  give  it  him  (who  had 
borrowed  it)  in  its  worn  state ;  he  should  not  use 
it  himself.  (2) 

The  same  rule  holds  good  when  many  mendicants 
borrow  for  a  short  time  clothes,  and  return  after  stay- 
ing abroad  for  one,  &c.,  days.  All  should  be  put  in 
the  plural.  (3) 

*  Well,  I  shall  borrow  a  robe  and  return  after  slay- 
ing abroad  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days ; 
perhaps  it  will  thus  become  my  own.'  As  this  would 
be  sinful,  he  should  not  do  so.  (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  make  coloured 
clothes  colourless,  or  colour  colourless  clothes  :  nor 
should  they  give  them  to  somebody  else  thinking 
that  they  will  get  other  clothes ;  nor  should  they 
give  it  on  promise  (for  other  clothes) ;  nor  should 
they  exchange  them  for  other  clothes ;  nor  should 
they  go  to  somebody  else  and  say :  *  O  long-lived 
^Jramawa  !  do  you  want  to  wear  or  use  these  clothes  ?' 
They  should  not  rend  the  still  strong  clothes,  and 
cast  them  away,  that  another  mendicant  might  think 
them  bad  ones.   (5) 

If  he  sees  in  his  way  thieves,  he  should  not  from 
fear  of  them,  and  to  save  his  clothes,  leave  the  road 
or  go  into  another  road,  &c.  (see  II,  3,  3,  §  13),  but 
undisturbed,  his  mind  not  directed  to  outward  things. 
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he  should  collect  himself  for  contemplation ;  then 
he  may  circumspectly  wander  from  village  to 
village,   (6) 

If  the  road  of  a  monk  or  a  nun  on  the  pilgrimage 
lies  through  a  forest  in  which,  as  they  know,  there 
stroll  bands  of  many  thieves  desirous  of  their  clothes, 
they  should  not  from  fear  of  them,  and  to  save  their 
clothes,  leave  the  road  or  go  into  another  road,  &c. 
(all  as  in  ^6).  (7) 

If  these  thieves  say:  'O  long-lived  ^ramawal 
bring  us  your  robe,  give  it,  deliver  it!'  he  should 
not  give  or  deliver  it.  He  should  act  in  such  cases 
(as  prescribed  in  II,  3,  3.  JJ  15  and  16). 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (8) 


End  of  the  Fifth  Lecture,  called  Begging  of 
Clothes. 


SIXTH    LECTURE, 

CALLED 

begging  for  a  bowl*. 

First  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wanting  to  get  a  bowl,  may 
beg  for  one  made  of  bottle-gourd  or  wood  or  clay, 
or  such-like  bowls.  If  he  be  a  youthful,  young,  &c. 
(see  II,  5,  I,  J  i)  monk,  he  may  carry  with  him  one 
bowl,  not  two  *. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  resolve  to  go  farther 
than  half  a  Yo^ana  to  get  a  bowL 

As  regards  the  acceptance  of  a  bowl,  those  four 
precepts  which  have  been  given  in  (the  First  Lesson 
of  the  First  Lecture,  called)"  Begging  of  Food,  con- 
cerning one  fellow-ascetic,  &c.,  should  be  repeated 
here,  the  fifth  is  that  concerning  many  6'ramaMas 
and  Brahma  was, 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept  a  bowl 
which  the  layman  has,  for  the  mendicant's  sake, 
bought,  &c.  (see  the  Lecture  called  Begging  of 
Clothes*),  (i) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept  any  very 
expensive  bowls  of  the  following  description :  bowls 
made  of  iron,  tin,  lead,  silver,  gold,  brass,  a  mixture  of 


'  Piesa/4. 

'  This  applies,  according  to  the  commentator,  lo  Ginakalpikas, 
&c.  Ordinary  monks  may  have  a  drinking  vessel  besides  the  ftlms- 
bowl. 

•SecII.i,i.§ii.  'n,5,«,f3- 
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gold,  silver,  and  copper,  pearl,  glass,  mother  of  pearl, 
horn,  ivory,  cloth,  stone,  or  leather;  for  such  very 
expensive  bowls  are  impure  and  unacceptable.  (2) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  accept  bowls  which 
contain  a  band  of  the  same  precious  materials 
specialised  in  J  2  ;   for  &c.  (3) 

For  the  avoidance  of  these  occasions  to  sin  there 
are  four  rules  for  begging  a  bowl  to  be  known  by 
the  mendicants. 

Now  this  is  the  first  rule : 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  beg  for  a  bowl  specifying 
its  quality,  viz.  bottle-gourd  or  wood  or  clay.  If  they 
beg  for  such  a  bowl,  or  the  householder  gives  it, 
they  may  accept  it,  for  it  is  pure  and  acceptable. 

This  is  the  first  rule.  (4) 

Now  follows  the  second  rule  : 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  ask  for  a  bowl,  which  they 
have  well  inspected,  from  the  householder  or  his  wife, 
&c.  After  consideration,  they  should  say :  '  O  long- 
lived  one !  (or,  O  sister !)  please  give  me  one  of 
these  bowls,  viz.  one  made  of  bottle-gourds  or  wood 
or  clay.'  If  they  beg  for  such  a  bowl,  or  the  house- 
holder gives  it,  they  may  accept  it ;  for  &c 

This  is  the  second  rule.  (5) 

Now  follows  the  third  rule  : 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  beg  for  a  bowl  which  has 
been  used  by  the  former  owner  or  by  many  people. 
If  they  beg  for  it,  &c.  (see  §  5), 

This  is  the  third  rule.  (6) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  rule : 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  beg  for  a  !eft-off  bowl 
which  no  other  6'rama»a  or  Brdhma«a.  guest,  pauper, 
or  beggar  wants.     !f  they  beg  for  it,  &c.  (see  J  5). 

This  is  the  fourth  rule. 


A  monk  or  a  nun  having  adopted  one  of  these 
four  rules  should  not  say.  &c.  (see  II,  i,  1 1,  ^  12,  all 
down  to)  we  respect  each  other  accordingly.  (7) 

A  householder  may  perhaps  say  to  a  mendicant 
begging  in  the  prescribed  way :  '  O  long-lived  6'ra- 
mawa!  return  after  a  month.*  &c.  (all  as  in  the 
Lecture  called  Begging  of  Clothes').    (8) 

The  householder  may  say  (to  one  of  his  people) : 
*  O  long-lived  one !  (or,  O  sister !)  fetch  that  bowl, 
rub  it  with  oil.  ghee,  fresh  butter  or  marrow,  we  shall 
give  it,'  &c.  (see  II,  5,  i,  J  1 1)  ;  or  '  wash,  wipe,  or  rub 
it  with  perfumes,'  &c. ;  or  '  wash  it  with  cold  or  hot 
water;*  or  'empty  it  of  the  bulbs/  &c.  (see  II,  5,  i, 
§§  II  and  12).   (9) 

The  householder  may  say  (to  the  mendicant) : 
'  O  long-lived  5rama//a !  stay  a  while  till  they  have 
cooked  or  prepared  our  food,  &c..  then  we  shall  give 
you,  O  long-lived  one  !  your  alms-bowl  filled  with 
food  or  drink ;  it  is  not  good,  not  meet  that  a  mendi- 
cant should  get  an  empty  alms-bowl.'  After  con- 
sideration, the  mendicant  should  answer:  'O  long- 
lived  one  I  (or,  O  sister!)  it  is  indeed  not  meet  for 
me  to  eat  or  drink  food  &c.  which  is  SdhAkarmika ; 
do  not  cook  or  prepare  it;  if  you  want  to  give  me 
anything,  give  it  as  it  is.'  After  these  words  the 
householder  might  offer  him  the  alms-bowl  filled 
with  food  or  drink  which  had  been  cooked  or  pre- 
pared :  he  should  not  accept  such  an  alms-bowl, 
for  it  is  impure  and  unacceptable.    (10) 

Perhaps  the  householder  will  bring  and  give  the 
mendicant  an  alms-bowl ;  the  mendicant  should  then, 
after  consideration,  say :  '  O  long-lived  one  [  (or,  O 


'  n,5.i,5'o. 
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sister !)  I  shall  in  your  presence  closely  inspect  the 
interior  of  the  bowl.' 

The  Kevalin  says  :  This  is  the  reason  :  In  the 
alms-bowl  there  might  be  living  beings  or  seeds  or 
grass.  Hence  it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant, 
&c.,  that  he  should  closely  inspect  the  interior  of 
the  alms-bowl,    (i  r) 

All  that  has  been  said  in  the  Lecture  called 
Begging  of  Clothes  (II,  5,  i.  J  15  down  to  the  end)  is 
mutatis  mutandis  to  be  repeated  here.  (In  §  15, 
add  before  perfumes)  with  oil,  ghee,  butter  or 
marrow. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (12) 


Second  Lesson. 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  entering  the  abode  of  a  house- 
holder for  the  sake  of  alms,  should  after  examining 
their  alms-bowl,  taking  out  any  living  beings,  and 
wiping  off  the  dust,  circumspectly  enter  or  leave  the 
householder's  abode. 

The  Kevalin  says :  This  is  the  reason ;  Living 
beings,  seeds  or  dust  might  fall  into  his  bowl.  Hence 
it  has  been  said  to  the  mendicant,  &c.,  that  he  should 
after  examining  his  alms-bowl,  taking  out  any  living 
beings,  circumspectly  enter  or  leave  the  householder's 
abode,  (i) 

On  such  an  occasion  the  householder  might  per- 
haps, going  in  the  house,  fill  the  alms-bowl  with 
cold  water  and,  returning,  offer  it  him ;  (the  mendi- 
cant) should  not  accept  such  an  alms-bowP  either  in 

*  Though  the  alms-bowl  is  expressly  mentioned,  il  must  stand 
here  for  water,  as  the  commentators  interpret  the  passage. 
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the  householder's  hand  or  his  vessel ;  for  it  is  impure 
and  unacceptable.    {2) 

Perhaps  he  has,  inadvertently,  accepted  it ;  then 
he  should  empty  it  again  in  (the  householder's) 
water-pot;  or  (on  his  objecting  to  it)  he  should 
put  down  the  bowl  and  the  water  somewhere,  or 
empty  it  in  some  wet  place.  (3) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  wipe  or  rub  a  wet 
or  moist  alms-bowl.  But  when  they  perceive  that 
on  their  alms-bowl  the  water  has  dried  up  and  the 
moisture  is  gone,  then  they  may  circumspectly  wipe 
or  rub  it.    (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  wanting  to  enter  the  abode  of 
a  householder,  should  enter  or  leave  it,  for  the  sake 
of  alms,  with  their  bowl ;  also  on  going  to  the  out-of- 
door  place  for  religious  practices  or  study;  or  on 
wandering  from  village  to  village. 

If  a  strong  and  widely  spread  rain  pours  down, 
they  shoiald  take  the  same  care  of  their  alms-bowl 
as  is  prescribed  for  clothes  (in  the  preceding  Lecture, 
Lesson  2,  §  i). 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (5) 


End  of  the  Sixth  Lecture,  called  Begging  for 
a  Bowl. 
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SEVENTH    LECTURE, 

CALLED 

regulation  of  possession', 

First  Lesson. 

*  I  shall  become  a  ^ramawa  who  owns  no  house, 
no  property,  no  sons,  no  cattle,  who  eats  what  others 
give  him  ;  I  shall  commit  no  sinful  action  ;  Master,  I 
renounce  to  accept  anything  that  has  not  been  given.' 
Having  taken  such  vows,  (a  mendicant)  should  not, 
on  entering  a  village  or  scot-free  town,  &c.,  take  him- 
self, or  induce  otliers  to  take,  or  allow  otliers  to  take, 
what  has  not  been  given.  A  mendicant  should  not 
take  or  appropriate  any  property,  viz.  an  umbrella  ^ 
or  vessel  or  stick,  &c.  (see  H,  2,  3,  §  2),  of  those 
monks  together  with  whom  he  stays,  without  getting 
their  permission,  and  without  having  inspected  and 
wiped  (the  object  in  question) ;  but  having  got  their 
permission,  and  having  inspected  and  wiped  (the  ob- 
ject in  question),  he  may  take  or  appropriate  it^  (1) 

He  may  beg  for  a  domicile  in  a  traveller's  hall,  &c. 


'  Oggahapai^lmS. 

■  The  commentator  (5^1anka)  states  that  the  monks  in  Kun- 
kanadeia,  &:c.,  are  allowed  to  carry  umbrellas,  because  of  the  heavy 
rains  in  that  country. 

•  Ogiflhe^^S  vd  pagginhe^^d  v4.  The  commentators  explain 
these  words  '  to  take  for  once' (sakrit)  and  '  to  take  repeatedly* 
(anekaj^s).  I^tcr  on  the  Guzcraii  commentator  explains  oggin- 
heggSi  by  mSge,  'he  should  ask.' 
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(see  II,  It  8,  ^  2),  having  reflected  (on  its  fitness  for 
a  stay)  ;  he  should  ask  permission  to  take  possession 
of  it  from  him  who  is  the  landlord  or  the  steward  of 
that  place  :  '  Indeed,  O  long-lived  one  I  for  the  time, 
and  in  the  space  which  you  concede  us,  we  shall  dwell 
here.  We  shall  take  possession  of  the  place  for  as 
long  a  time  as  the  place  belongs  to  you ;  and  of  as 
much  of  it  as  belongs  to  you  ;  for  as  many  fellow- 
ascetics  (as  shall  stand  in  need  of  it) ;  afterwards  we 
shall  take  to  wanderingV'   (2) 

Having  got  possession  of  some  place,  a  mendicant 
should  invite  to  that  food,  &c..  which  he  himself 
has  collected,  any  fellow-ascetics  arriving  there  who 
follow  the  same  rules  and  are  zealous  brethren  ;  but 
he  should  not  invite  them  to  anything  of  whicli 
he  has  taken  possession  for  the  sake  of  somebody 
else.    (3) 

Having  got  possession  of  some  place  (in  a  tra- 
veller's hall,  &c.),  a  mendicant  should  offer  a  foot- 
stool or  bench  or  bed  or  couch,  which  he  himself  has 
begged^  to  any  fellow-ascetics  arriving  there  who 
follow  other  rules  than  he,  yet  are  zealous  brethren ; 
but  he  should  not  offer  them  anything  of  which 
he  has  taken  possession  for  the  sake  of  somebody 
else.    (4) 

Having  got  possession  of  some  place  in  a  tra- 
veller's hall,  &c.,  a  mendicant  might  ask  from  a 
householder  or  his  sons  the  loan  of  a  needle  or 
a  Pippalaka*  or  an  ear-picker  or  a  nail-parer,  he 
should  not  give  or  lend  it  to  somebody  else ;   but 


'  Compare  the  corresponding  precept  in  TI,  2,  3,  §  3. 
*  The  Guzerati  commentator  only  says  that  pippalak^  is  some 
utensil.     The  older  commentators  do  not  explain  this  passage. 
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having  done  that  for  which  he  wanted  one  of  the 
above  articles,  he  should  go  with  that  article  there 
(where  the  householder,  &c.,  is),  and  stretching  out 
his  hands  or  laying  the  article  on  the  ground,  he 
should,  after  consideration,  say  :  '  Here  it  is  !  here  it 
is!'  But  he  should  not  with  his  own  hand  put  it  in 
the  hand  of  the  householder.   (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  take  possession 
of  anything'  on  the  bare  ground,  on  wet  ground, 
where  there  are  eggs,  &c.;  nor  on  pillars  or  such 
an  above-ground  place  (II,  2,  i,  J  7) ;  nor  on  a  wall. 
&c. ;  nor  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  &c. ;  nor  where  the 
householder  or  fire  or  water,  or  women  or  children 
or  cattle  are.  and  where  it  is  not  fit  for  a  wise 
man  to  enter  or  to  leave,  &c.,  nor  to  meditate  on 
the  law ;  nor  where  they  have  to  pass  through  the 
householder's  abode  or  to  which  there  is  no  road, 
and  where  it  is  not  fit,  &c.;  nor  where  the  house- 
holder or  his  wife,  &c.,  bully  or  scold  each  other,  &c. 
(see  1 1,  2,  I,  f  9,  and  3,  ^  7) :  nor  where  they  rub  or 
anoint  each  other's  body  with  oil  or  ghee  or  butter 
or  grease ;  nor  where  they  take  a  bath,  &c. ;  nor 
where  they  go  about  naked,  &c.  (all  as  in  II,  2,  3, 

W7-12); 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 
Thus  I  say.  (6-12) 

Second  Lesson. 

He  may  beg  for  a  domicile  in  a  traveller's  hall, 
&c.  (see  II,  I,  8,  §  2).  having  reflected  (on  its  fit- 
ness) ;  he  should  ask  permission  to  take  possession 


Oggaha. 
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of  it  from  the  landlord  or  the  steward  of  that  place  : 
'Indeed,  O  long-lived  one!  for  the  time  and  in 
the  space  you  concede  us,  we  shall  dwell  here\'&c, 
(see  I, }  2).  Now  what  further  after  the  place  is  taken 
possession  of?  He  should  not  remove  from  without 
to  within,  or  vice  versa,  any  umbrella  or  stick,  &c. 
(see  II,  2,  3,  §  2)  belonging  to  .Sramawas  or  Br&h- 
mawas  (previously  settled  there) ;  nor  should  he 
wake  up  a  sleeping  person,  nor  offend  or  molest  the 
(inmates),   (i) 

A  monk  or  a  mm  might  wish  to  go  to  a  mango 
park;  they  should  then  ask  the  landlord's  or  steward's 
permission  (in  the  manner  described  above).  Now 
what  further  after  the  place  is  taken  possession  of? 
Then  they  might  desire  to  eat  a  mango.  If  the  monk 
or  the  nun  perceive  that  the  mango  is  covered  with 
eggs,  living  beings,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  i,  {  2),  they  should 
not  take  it;  for  it  is  impure.  &c.    (2) 

If  the  monk  or  the  nun  perceive  that  the  mango 
is  free  from  eggs,  living  beings,  &c.,  but  not  nibbled 
at  by  animals,  nor  injured,  they  should  not  take  it ;  for 
it  is  impure,  &c.  But  if  they  perceive  that  the  mango 
is  free  from  eggs,  living  beings,  &c.,  and  is  nibbled 
at  by  animals  and  injured,  then  they  may  take  it ;  for 
it  is  pure,  &c.^   (3) 

The  monk  might  wish  to  eat  or  suck  one  half  of 
a  mango  or  a  mango's  peel  or  rind  or  sap  or  smaller 
particles.  If  the  monk  or  the  nun  perceive  that 
the  above-enumerated  things  are  covered  with  egg^, 
or  living  beings,  they  should  not  take  them  ;  for  they 
are  impure,  &c.    But  they  may  take  them,  if  they  are 


'  $  2  of  the  preceding  Lesson  is  repeated  word  for  word. 
»  See  II,  I,  I,  §§  3,  4. 
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free  from  eggs,  &c.,  and  nibbled  at  by  animals  or 
injured  ^  (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  might  wish  to  go  to  a  sugar- 
cane plantation.  They  should  ask  permission  in  the 
manner  described  above.  The  monk  or  the  nun 
might  wish  to  chew  or  suck  sugar-cane.  In  that  case 
the  same  rules  as  for  eating  mango  apply  also ;  like- 
wise if  they  wish  to  chew  or  to  suck  the  sugar-cane's 
pulp,  fibres,  sap,  or  smaller  particles.    (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  might  wish  to  go  to  a  garlic 
field.  They  should  ask  permission  in  the  manner 
described  above.  The  monk  or  the  nun  might  wish 
to  chew  or  suck  garlic.  In  that  case  the  same  rules 
as  for  eating  mangoes  apply  also  ;  likewise  if  they 
wish  to  chew  or  suck  the  bulb  or  peel  or  stalk  or 
seed  of  garlic*.    (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  having  got  possession  of  a  place 
in  a  traveller's  hall,  &c.,  should  avoid  all  occasions 
to  sin  (proceeding  from  any  preparations  made  by) 
the  householders  or  their  sons,  and  should  occupy 
that  place  according  to  the  following  rules.    (7) 

Now  this  is  the  first  rule : 

He  may  beg  for  a  domicile  in  a  traveller's  hall, 
&c.,  having  reflected  (on  its  fitness  for  a  stay),  &c 
{§  2  of  the  preceding  Lesson  is  to  be  repeated  here). 

This  is  the  first  rule.  (S) 

Now  follows  the  second  rule: 

A  monk  resolves  :  '  I  shall  ask  for  possession  of  a 
dwelling-place,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  other  mendicants, 


^  In  the  text  $  3  is  repeated  with  the  necessary  iterations. 

*  5ltahka,  in  his  commentary,  remarks  that  the  meaning  of  the 
SQtras  about  eating  mangoes,  sugar-cane,  and  garlic  should  be 
le&mcd  from  the  Sizteenih  Lesson  of  the  Nishiiha  SAtnu 
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and  having  taken  possession  of  it  for  their  sake, 
I  shall  use  it,' 

This  is  the  second  rule.   (9) 

Now  follows  the  third  rule : 

A  monk  resolves  :  *  I  shall  ask  for  possession  of  a 
dwelling-place,  &c.,  for  tlie  sake  of  other  mendicants, 
and  having  taken  possession  of  it  for  their  sake,  I 
shall  not  use  it.' 

This  is  the  third  rule.  (10) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  rule  : 

A  monk  resolves  :  '  I  shall  not  ask  for  possession 
of  a  dwelling-place,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  other  mendi- 
cants; but  if  the  dwelling-place,  &c.,  has  already 
been  ceded  to  them,   I  shall  use  it,' 

This  is  the  fourth  rule.  (11) 

Now  follows  the  fifth  rule  : 

A  monk  resolves  :  '  I  shall  ask  for  possession  of  a 
dwelling-place  for  my  own  sake,  not  for  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  persons.' 

This  is  the  fifth  rule.  {12) 

Now  follows  the  sixth  rule  : 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun,  occupying  a  dwelling-place  in 
which  there  is  Ikka^/a  reed,&c.  (see  II,  2,  3,  ^  18),  get 
this  things  then  they  may  use  it ;  otherwise  they 
should  remain  in  a  squatting  or  sitting  posture. 

This  is  the  sixth  rule.   (13) 

Now  follows  the  seventh  rule  : 

A  monk  or  a  nun  may  beg  for  a  dwelling-place 
paved  with  clay  or  wood.  If  they  get  it,  tlien 
they  may  use  it ;  otherwise  they  should  remain  in  a 
squatting  or  sitting  posture. 

This  is  the  seventh  rule. 

One  who  has  adopted  one  of  these  seven  rules, 
should  not  say,  &c.  (all  as  in  II,  i,  ii,§  12).  (14) 
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I  have  heard  the  following  explanation  by  the 
venerable  (Mahdvtra) :  The  Sthaviras,  the  venerable 
ones,  have  declared  that  dominion  ^  is  fivefold  : 

The  lord  of  the  gods'  dominion  ; 

The  king's  dominion ; 

The  houseowner's^  dominion ; 

The  householder's'  dominion ; 

The  religious  man's*  dominion. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (15) 


End  of  the  Seventh  Lecture,  called  Regulation 
of  Possession. 


*  Oggaha,  avagraha. 

*  GAhdvaf,  grxliapati.  In  another  part  of  the  commemary  il  is 
explained  grdmamahattarddi,  his  dominion  is  gr.imapfi/a- 
kadikam. 

'  Sdgdriya,  sagdrika.  It  is  explained  xayyStara,  host  Uia 
dominion  is  shampasdiddi. 

*  Sdhammiya,  sddharmika.  His  dominion  is  vasatyddi,  his 
domicile  which  extends  for  a  Vcs^ana  and  a  quarter.  When  ho 
takes  possession  (parigraba)  of  it,  be  roust  ask  permission  of  the 
poss^sors. 


M 
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SECOND     PART. 


THE    SEVEN    LECTURES \ 

Eighth  Lecture*. 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  wishes  to  perform  religious 
postures-',  they  should  enter  a  village  or  a  scot-free 
town,  &c. ;  having  entered  it.  they  should  not  accept  a 
place,  even  if  it  is  offered,  which  is  infected  by  eggs 
or  living  beings,  &c. ;  for  such  a  place  is  impure  and 
unacceptable.  In  this  way  all  that  has  been  said 
about  couches  (in  the  Second  Lecture)  should  be 
repeated   here   as   far   as   '  water -plants'   (II,  2,   1, 

§5)-   (|) 

Avoiding  these  occasions  to  sin,  a  mendicant  may 

choose  one  of  these  four  rules  for  the  performance 

of  religious  postures. 

This  is  the  first  rule  : 

I  shall  choose  something  inanimate  ^  and  lean 
against  it ;  changing  the  position  of  the  body,  and 
moving  about  a  little,  1  shall  stand  there. 

This  is  the  first  rule.   (2) 

Now  follows  die  second  rule : 

I    shall   choose   something   inanimate,  and    lean 


'  Saltikao. 

'  T^t^nasatlikkayan,  sthdnasaptaikakam. 


TA^am  Maittae. 


*  As  a  wall,  &c. 
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against  it ;  changing  the  position  of  the  body,  but 
not  moving  about  a  little,  I  shall  stand  there. 

This  is  the  second  rule.  (3) 

Now  follows  the  tlnrd  rule  : 

I  shall  choose  something  inanimate,  and  lean 
against  it;  not  changing  the  position  of  the  body, 
nor  moving  about  a  little,  I  shall  stand  there. 

This  is  the  third  rule.  (4) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  rule : 

I  shall  choose  something  inanimate,  but  I  shall 
not  lean  against  it ;  not  changing  the  position  of  the 
body,  nor  moving  about  a  little,  I  shall  stand  there. 
Abandoning  the  care  of  the  body,  abandoning  the 
care  of  the  haif  of  the  head,  beard,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  of  the  nails,  perfectly  motionless, 
1  shall  stand  iliere. 

This  is  the  fourth  rule.  (5) 

One  who  has  adopted  one  of  these  four  rules,  &c. 
(see  II,  I,  II,  J  12). 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say. 

Ninth  Lecture*. 

When  a  monk  or  a  nun  wishes  to  go  to  a  pure 
place  for  study,  they  ^  should  not  accept  one  which  is 
infected  by  eggs  or  living  beings.  &c. ;  for  it  is  im- 
pure and  unacceptable.  But  if  that  place  for  study 
to  which  they  wish  to  go,  is  free  from  eggs  or  living 
beings,  &c.,  Uiey  may  accept  it ;  for  it  is  pure  and 
acceptable. 


'  KisihiyasatLikkayaJH ;  nishilhikd=svadh>'SyabhfimiA. 
*  The  original  has  Uic  first  person  ^lis&imi. 
>    2 
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In  this  way  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  corre- 
sponding passage  about  couches*  should  be  repeated 
here  as  far  as  '  water-plants.'  ( i) 

If  parties  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  (mendicants) 
resolve  to  go  to  the  place  for  study,  they  should  not 
embrace  or  hug,  bite  with  their  teeth  or  scratch  with 
their  nails  each  other's  body. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (2) 

Tenth  Lecture*. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  being  pressed  by  nature 
should,  in  case  they  have  not  their  own  broom, 
beg  for  that  of  a  fellow-ascetic.  A  monk  or  a  nun, 
seeing  that  the  ground  is  infected  by  eggs  or  living 
beings,  &c.,  should  not  ease  nature  on  such  an  unfit 
ground.  But  if  die  ground  is  free  from  eggs  or 
living  beings,  &c.,  then  they  may  ease  nature  on 
such  a  ground,  (i) 

A  monk  or  a  nun,  knowing  that  the  householder 
with  regard  to  such  a  place  for  the  sake  of  one 
or  many,  male  or  female  fellow-ascetics,  for  the 
sake  of  many  ^ramawas  or  Br&hmawas  whom  he  has 
well  counted,  kills  living  beings  and  commits  various 
sins,  should  not  ease  nature  on  such  a  place  or  any 
other  of  the  same  sort,  whether  that  place  be  appro- 
priated by  another  person  or  not^  &c.  (see  II,  i,  i, 
J  13).  (2  and  3). 


*  Uj^Airapasava/iasatlikkao,  discharging  of  feces  a«d  urine. 

*  Purisaffitarakat/a,  here  translated  svlknla.  The  text  pro- 
ceeds ^va  bahiya  nlhar/aw  vi,  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  apply 
to  the  object  in  question.     As  $  3  differs  from  §  2  only  in  giving 
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Now  he  should  know  this :  If  that  place  has  not 
been  appropriated  by  another  person.  &c..  he  may 
ease  nature  on  such  a  place  (after  having  well 
inspected  and  cleaned  it).  (4) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  on  a 
ground  which  for  their  sake  has  been  prepared  or 
caused  to  be  prepared  (by  the  householder),  or  has 
been  occupied  by  main  force,  or  strewn  with  grass, 
or  levelled,  or  smeared  (with  cowdung),  or  smoothed, 
or  perfumed.  (5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  on  a 
ground  where  the  householders  or  their  sons  remove 
from  outside  to  inside,  or  vice  versa,  bulbs,  roots, 
&c.  (see  II,  2.  i,H).  (6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  on  a 
pillar  or  bench  or  scaffold  or  loft  or  tower  or 
roof.  (7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  on  the 
bare  ground  or  on  wet  ground  or  on  dusty  ground 
or  on  a  rock  or  clay  containing  life,  or  on  timber 
inhabited  by  worms  or  on  anything  containing  life, 
as  eggs,  living  beings,  &c.  (8) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  in  a 
place  where  the  householders  or  their  sons  have, 
do,  or  will  put'  by  bulbs,  roots,  &c.  (9) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  in  a 
place  where  the  householders  or  their  sons  have 
sown,  sow,  or  will  sow  rice,  beans,  sesamum.  pulse, 
or  barley.  (10) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  in  a 
place  where  there  are  heaps  of  refuse,  furrows,  mud. 

the  negative  attributes  (apnrisanrtaralcai&AX  ^  ^"^  contracted  both 
paragraphs  in  the  translation. 
'  Parisi^e/nsu  v^  explained  parikshepaM^dikU  kriyiA  kuryoA. 
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stakes,  sprigs,  boles,  caves,  walls,  even  or  uneven 
places  \  ( 1 1 ) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  in  fire- 
places, layers  (or  nests)  of  buffaloes,  cattle,  cocks, 
monkeys,  quails,  ducks",  partridges,  doves,  or  franco- 
line  partridges.  (12) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  in  a 
place  where  suicide  is  committed,  or  where  (those 
who  desire  to  end  their  life)  expose  their  body  to 
vultures,  or  precipitate  themselves  from  rocks  or 
trees  \  or  eat  poison,  or  enter  fire.  (13) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  in 
gardens,  parks,  woods,  forests,  temples,  or  wells,  (14) 

A  monk  or  a  mm  should  not  ease  nature  in 
towers,  pathways,  doors,  or  town  gates.  ( 1 5) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  where 
three  or  four  roads  meet,  nor  in  courtyards  or 
squares.   ( 1 6) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  where 
charcoal  or  potash  is  produced,  or  the  dead  are  burnt, 
or  on  the  sarcophagues  or  shrines  of  the  dead,   (i  7) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  at 
sacred  places  near  rivers,  marshes  or  ponds,  or  in  a 
conduit  (18) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  in 
fresh  clay  pits,  fresh  pasture  grounds  for  cattle,  in 
meadows  or  quarries.  (19) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  in  a 
field  of  shnibs,  vegetables,  or  roots.  (20) 

'  The  translation  of  some  of  the  vords  in  the  text  is  merelj 
conjectural. 

*  Va//aya.     I  think  this  is  the  modem  ba/Zak,  duck. 

'  The  commentator  says :  where  they  fall  like  a  tree,  having 
starved  themselves  to  death,  or  where  they  fall  from  trees. 
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A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  ease  nature  in 
woods  of  A5ana\  6ana^,  Dh&taki*.  Ketaki*,  Mango, 
Ajoka,  Piinn^ga.or  other  such-like  places  which  con- 
tain leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  or  sprouts.  (21) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  take  their  own  chamber- 
pot or  that  of  somebody  else,  and  going  apart  with  it. 
they  should  ease  nature  in  a  secluded  place  where  no 
people  pass  or  see  them,  and  which  is  free  from  eggs 
or  living  beings,  &c. ;  then  taking  (the  chamber-pot), 
they  should  go  to  a  secluded  spot,  and  leave  the  excre- 
ments there  on  a  heap  of  ashes,  &c.  (see  II,  i,  i,{  2). 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (22) 

Eleventh  Lecture*. 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  resolve  to  go 
where  they  will  hear  sounds  of  a  Mr/'dahga,  Nandt- 
mWdanga,  or  6^i^allarl*,  or  any  such-like  various 
sounds  of  drums.  (1) 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  hear  any  sounds,  viz.  of  die 
Vl«4,  Vipaw/'l,  Vadvlsaka,  Tuwaka,  Pa«aka,  Tumba- 
vl/tikd,  or  Dhawkuwa,  they  should  not  resolve  to  go 
where  they  will  hear  any  such-like  various  sounds  of 
stringed  instruments.  (2) 

The  same  precepts  apply  to  sounds  of  kettle- 
drums, viz.  of  the  TSla,  Lattiyi,  Gohiyi '',  or  Kiri- 
kiriyi;  (3) 


'  Tcnninalia  Tomentosa.  *  Croiolaria  Juncca. 

'  Grislea  Tomentosa.  •  Pandanus  Odor-itissimus. 

•  Saddasattikkayam.     Lecture  on  Sounds. 
'  These  are  different  kinds  of  drums. 

*  Lattiyd  and  gohiy^  would  be  in  Sanskrit  latttki  and  go- 
dhikS  ;  both  words  are  names  of  lizards. 
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Also  to  sounds  of  wind  instruments,  v\z,  the 
conch,  flute,  Kharamukhi,  or  PiripiriyS..  (4) 

A'  monk  or  a  nun  should  not,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  sounds,  go  to  walls  or  ditches,  &c.  (see  II, 

3.  3.  §§  I  and  2);  (5) 

Nor  to  marshes,  pasture  grounds,  thickets,  woods, 

strongholds    in   woods,   mountains,   strongholds    in 

mountains  ;  (6) 

Nor  to  villages,  to^^Tis,  markets,  or  a  capital,  her- 
mitages, cities,  halting-places  for  caravans  ;  (7) 

Nor  to  gardens,  parks,  woods,  forests,  temples, 
assembly  halls,  wells  ;  (8) 

Nor  to  towers,  pathways,  doors,  or  town  gates ;  (9) 

Nor  where  three  or  four  roads  meet,  nor  to 
courtyards  or  squares ;  (10) 

Nor  to  stables  (or  nests)  of  buffaloes,  cattle, 
horses,  elephants,  &c.  (see  10,  f  12) ;  (11) 

Nor  to  places  where  buffaloes,  bulls,  horses,  &c., 
fight;  (12) 

Nor  to  places  where  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  or 
elephants  are  kept;  (13) 

Nor  to  places  where  story-tellers  or  acrobats  per- 
form, or  where  continuously  story-telling,  drama- 
tical plays,  singing,  music,  performance  on  the  Vl«4, 
beating  of  time,  playing  on  the  TOrya,  clever  playing 
on  the  Pa/aha  is  going  on;  (14) 

Nor  to  places  where  quarrels,  affrays,  riots,  con- 
flicts between  two  kingdoms,  anarchical  or  revolu- 
tionary disturbances  occur;  (15) 


'  The  beginning,  'If  a  monk  or  a  nun  hear  particular  sounds 
somewhere,  viz.,' and  the  end/they  should  not  resolve  to  goto  such- 
like or  other  places  for  the  sake  of  hearing  sounds,*  are  in  Uie  text 
repeated  in  all,  §§  5-16.  In  the  translation  the  text  has  been 
somewhat  abridged. 
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Nor  to  places  where  a  young  well-attended  girl, 
well-attired  and  well-ornamented,  is  paraded,  or  where 
somebody  is  led  to  death.  (16) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not»  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  sounds,  go  to  places  where  there  are  many 
great  temptations ',  viz.  where  many  cars,  chariots, 
Mle/'-iV/as,  or  foreigners  meet.  (17) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not.  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  sounds,  go  to  great  festivals  where  women 
or  men,  old,  young,  or  middle-aged  ones  are  well- 
dressed  and  ornamented,  sing,  make  music,  dance, 
laugh,  play,  sport,  or  give,  distribute,  portion  or 
parcel  out  plenty  of  food,  drink,  dainties,  and 
spices.  (18) 

A  monk  or  a  nun  should  not  like  or  love,  desire 
for,  or  be  enraptured  with,  sounds  of  this  or  the  other 
world,  heard  or  unheard  ones,  seen  or  unseen  ones. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (19) 

Twelfth  Lecture, 

If  a  monk  or  a  nun  see  various  colours  (or  forms), 
viz.  in  wreaths,  dressed  images,  dolls,  clothes^  wood- 
work, plastering,  paintings,  jewelry,  ivory-work, 
strings,  leaf-cutting,  they  should  not  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  the  eye  resolve  to  go  where  they  will  see 
various  colours  (or  forms).     All  that  has  been  said 


'  Mah&sava,  mahasrava.  The  word  has  probably  here  the 
original  meaning,  conflux  ;  or  mahdsava  is  a  mistake  for  maho- 
sava,  which  would  be  identical  with  mahussava,  great  festivals, 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

*  I  have  translated  the  last  four  words,  ganthim&m,  ve^im^, 
pQrimSni,  samghSiiniam,  according  to  the  commentary.  Idler  on 
1  shall  translate  them  garlands,  ribbons,  scarfs,  and  sashes. 
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in  the  last  chapter  with  regard  to  sounds  should  be 
repeated  here  with  regard  to  colours  (or  forms) ;  only 
the  passages  on  music  are  to  be  omitted,  (i) 


Thirteenth   Lecture. 

One  should  neither  be  pleased  with  nor  prohibit 
the  action  of  another  which  relates  to  one's  self,  and 
produces  karman. 

One  should  neitherbe  pleased  with  nor  prohibit  it '; 

If  another  (i.  e.  a  householder)  wipes  [or  rubs] 
the  mendicant's  feet;  (i) 

If  he  kneads  or  strokes  them  ;  (2) 

If  he  touches  or  paints  them  ;  (3) 

If  he  smears  or  anoints  them  with  oil,  ghee,  or 
marrow;  (4) 

If  he  rubs  or  shampoos  them  with  Lodhra,  ground 
drugs,  powder,  or  dye  ;  (5) 

If  he  sprinkles  or  washes  them  with  hot  or  cold 
water;  (6) 

If  he  rubs  or  anoints  them  with  any  sort  of  oint- 
ment ;  (7) 

If  he  perfumes  or  fumigates  them  with  any  sort 
of  incense ;  (8) 

If  he  extracts  or  removes  a  splinter  or  thorn  from 
them;  (9) 

If  he  extracts  or  removes  pus  or  blood  from 
them.  (10) 

If  he  wipes  or  rubs  tlie  mendicant's  body,  &c.* 
(see  §§  2-8  down  to)  if  he  perfumes  or  fumigates 
it  with  any  sort  of  incense,  (i  1 ) 

If  he  wipes  or  rubs  a  wound  in  (the  mendicant's) 

'  In  ;he  text  these  words  are  repeated  after  each  Sfttra  in  $§  i-io. 
*  The  text  gives  the  whole  in  extenso. 
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body  (&c.\  down  to)  if  he  sprinkles  or  washes  it 
with  hot  or  cold  water;  (12) 

If  he  cuts  or  incises  it  with  any  sharp  instrument ; 
if  after  having  done  so,  he  extracts  or  removes  pus 
or  blood  from  it.  (13) 

If  he  wipes  or  rubs  a  boil,  a'  scess,  ukcr,  or  fistula 
(&c.',  down  to)  if  he  cuts  or  incises  it  with  any 
sharp  instrument ;  if  after  having  done  so,  he  ex- 
tracts or  removes  pus  or  blood  from  it;  (14) 

If  he  removes,  or  wipes  off,  the  sweat  and  un- 
cleanliness  on  his  body ;  (15) 

If  he  removes,  or  wipes  off,  the  dirt  of  his  eyes, 
ears,  teeth,  or  nails.  (16) 

If  he  cuts  or  dresses  the  long  hair  of  his  head  or 
his  brows  or  his  armpits ;  (17) 

If  he  removes,  or  wipes  off;  the  nit  or  lice  from 
his  head.   (18) 

One  should  neither  be  pleased  with  nor  prohibit 
it,  if  the  other,  sitting  in  the  Anka  or  Paryahka 
posture,  wipes  or  rubs  (the  mendicant's)  feet ;  in 
this  way  the  fj  1-18  should  be  repeated  here.  (19) 

One  should  neither  be  pleased  with  nor  prohibit 
it,  if  the  other,  sitting  in  the  Ahka  or  Paryaiika 
posture,  fastens  or  ties  a  necklace  of  many  or  less 
strings,  a  necklace  hanging  down  over  the  breast,  a 
collar,  a  diadem,  a  garland,  a  golden  string  ;  {20) 

If  the  other  leading  him  to.  or  treating  him  in,  a 
garden  or  a  park,  wipes  or  rubs  (the  mendicant's) 
feet,  &c.  (all  as  above) ;  similarly  with  actions  done 
reciprocally.  (21) 

One  should  neither  be  pleased  with  nor  prohibit 
it,  if  the  other  tries  to  cure  him  by  ^-ure  charms  ; 


*  The  (cxl  gives  Ihc  whole  in  extenso  as  in  $  1 1. 
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If  the  other  tries  to  cure  him  by  impure  charms ; 

If  he  tries  to  cure  him,  digging  up  and  cutting, 
for  the  sake  of  a  sick  monk,  living  bulbs,  roots,  rind, 
or  sprouts.  (22) 

For  sensation  is  the  result  of  former  actions ;  all 
sorts  of  living  beings  experience  sensation. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.   (23) 

Fourteenth  Lecture. 

One  should  not  be  pleased  with  nor  prohibit  a 
reciprocal  action,  which  relates  to  one's  self,  and 
produces  karman. 

A  mendicant  should  not  be  pleased  with  nor  pro- 
hibit it,  if  (he  and  the  other)  wipe  or  rub  each  other's 
feet,  &c. 

In  this  way  the  whole  Thirteenth  Lecture  should 
be  repeated  here. 

This  is  the  whole  duty,  &c. 

Thus  I  say.  (i) 


End  of  the  Second  Part,  called  the  Seven 
Lectures. 
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FIFTEENTH    LECTURE, 

CAIXED 

THE  CLAUSES*. 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  lived  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mah&vira,  the  five  (most  important  moments 
of  whose  life  happened)  when  the  moon  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  asterism  UttaraphalgunI*;  to  wit: 
In  Uttaraphalgunt  he  descended  (from  heaven),  and 
having  descended  (thence),  he  entered  the  womb  (of 
Dev^nandS):  in  Uttaraphalgunt  he  was  removed 
from  the  womb  (of  DevinandA)  to  the  womb  (of 
Trijali);  in  Uttaraphalgun!  he  was  born  ;  in  Utta- 
raphalgunl  tearing  out  his  hair,  he  left  the  house, 
and  entered  the  state  of  houselessness ;  in  Uttara- 
phalgun! he  obtained  the  highest  knowledge  and 
intuition,  called  Kevala,  which  is  infinite,  supreme, 
unobstructed,  unimpeded,  complete,  and  perfect. 
But  in  Svdti  the  Venerable  One  obtained  final  libe- 
ration \  (i) 

When  in  this  Avasarpi«!  era,  the  Sushama-sushamd 
period,  tlie  Sushamd  period,  the  Sushamadu^shamd 
period,  and  much  time  of  the  Duy^hamasusham^ 
period  had  elapsed,  seventy-five  years  nine  and  a  half 


*  Bhivanl     The  bhJvanSs  are  subdivisions  of  the  five  great 
vows. 
'  Hatthottari  in  the  original  *  KalpA  Sfttra,  $  i. 
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months  of  it  being  left ;  in  the  fourth  month  of  sum- 
mer, in  tlie  eighth  fortnight,  in  the  light  fortnight 
of  Ash^d/ta,,  on  its  sixth  day,  while  the  moon  was 
in  conjunction  with  UttaraphalgunI,  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mah^vlra  descended  from  the  great  Vim^na', 
the  all-victorious  and  all-prosperous  Pushpottara, 
which  is  like  the  lotus  amongst  the  best  (and  highest 
flowers),  and  like  the  Svastika  and  Vardhamdnaka 
amongst  the  celestial  regions,  where  he  had  lived 
for  twenty  Sdgaropamas  till  the  termination  of  his 
allotted  length  of  life,  (divine)  nature  and  existence 
(among  gods).  Here,  forsooth,  in  the  continent  of 
Cambudvtpa,  in  Bharatavarsha,  in  the  southern 
part  of  it,  in  the  southern  brahmanica!  part  of  the 
place  KuWapura,  he  took  the  form  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb  of  Devdnanda,  of  the  6"dlandhari- 
ya/?a  gotra,  wife  of  the  Brahmawa  y?/shabhadatta,  of 
the  gotra  of  Ko//;lla,  taking  the  form  of  a  lion*.  (2) 
The  knowledge  of  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahA- 
vlra  (with  reference  to  this  transaction)  was  three- 
fold :  he  knew  that  he  was  to  descend ;  he  knew 
that  he  had  descended ;  he  knew  not  when  he  was 
descending.  For  that  time  has  been  declared  to  be 
infinitesimally  small.  (3) 

Then  in  the  third  month  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
fifth  fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  Aoi'vina.  on  its 
thirteenth  day,  while  the  moon  was  in  conjunction 
with  UttaraphalgunI,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty-two 
days,  on  the  eighty-third  day  current,  the  com- 
passionate god  (Indra),  reflecting  on  what  was  the 
established  custom  (with  regard  to  the  birth  of 
Tlrthakaras),  removed  the  embryo  from  die  southern 


Vimdnas  are  palaces  of  the  gods.         *  Cf.  Kalpa  SQlra,  §  a. 
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brahmanical  part  of  the  place  Kuw^/apura  to  the 
northern  Kshatnya  part  of  the  same  place,  rejecting 
the  unclean  matter,  and  retaining  the  clean  matter, 
lodged  the  fetus  in  the  womb  of  Triia!4  of  the 
V&sishMa  gotra,  wife  of  the  Kshatriya  Siddhdrtha, 
of  the  KA^'apa  gotra,  of  the  clan  of  the  Gnktris, 
and  lodged  the  fetus  of  the  KshatriyA«l  Tri^aia  in 
the  womb  of  Dev&nand^  of  the  6dlandharSya»a 
gotra,  wife  of  the  BrAhma«a  ^/"shabhadatta,  of  the 
gotra  of  Kofl^dla,  in  the  southern  brahmanical  part  of 
the  place  Kuw^a^apuri.  (4)  The  knowledge  of  the 
Venerable  Ascetic  Mah&vlra  (with  regard  to  this 
transaction)  was  tlireefold :  he  knew  tliat  he  was  to 
be  removed ;  he  knew  that  he  was  removed ;  he 
also  knew  when  he  was  being  removed.  (5) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age,  once  upon  a  time,  after 
the  lapse  of  nine  complete  months  and  seven  and 
a  half  days,  in  the  first  month  of  summer,  in  the 
second  fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  A'aitra,  on 
its  thirteenth  day,  while  the  moon  was  in  conjunction 
with  Uttaraphalgunl,  the  Kshatriy&«l  Trii^al^,  per- 
fectly healthy  herself,  gave  birth  to  a  perfectly 
healthy  (boy),  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahSvlra.  (6) 

In  that  night  in  which  the  Kshatriyd«i  Tri^A, 
perfectly  healthy  herself,  gave  birth  to  a  perfectly 
healthy  (boy),  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvira, 
there  was  one  great  divine,  godly  lustre  (originated) 
by  descending  and  ascending  gods  and  goddesses 
(of  the  four  orders  of)  Bhavanapatis,  Vyantaras, 
6'yotishkas,  and  VimSnavSsins;  and  in  the  conflux  of 
gods  the  bustle  of  gods  amounted  to  confusion*.  (7) 

In  that  night,  &c.,  the  gods  and  goddesses  rained 


*  Cf.  Kalpa  S&Ua.  f  97. 
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down  one  great  shower  of  nectar,  sandal  powder, 
flowers,  gold,  and  pearls'.  (8) 

In  that  night  the  gods  and  goddesses  (of  the 
above-mentioned  four  orders)  performed  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonies  of  auspiciousness  and  honour, 
and  his  anointment  as  a  Tirthakara.  (9) 

Upwards  from  the  time  when  the  Venerable 
Mahivira  was  placed  in  the  womb  of  the  Kshatri- 
ykni  TrijalS,  that  family's  (treasure)  of  gold,  silver, 
riches,  corn,  jewels,  pearls,  shells,  precious  stones, 
and  corals  increased*.  (10)  When  the  parents 
of  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvlra  had  be- 
come aware  of  this,  after  the  lapse  of  the  tenth 
day,  and  the  performance  of  the  purification, 
they  prepared  much  food,  drink,  sweetmeats,  and 
spices ;  and  having  invited  a  host  of  friends,  near 
and  remote  relatives,  they  distributed,  portioned 
out,  bestowed  (the  above-mentioned  materials)  to 
^^ramawas,  BrAhmawas,  paupers,  beggars^,  eunuchs, 
&c.,  and  distributed  gifts  to  those  who  wanted  to 
make  presents ;  then  they  gave  a  dinner  to  the  host 
of  friends,  near  and  remote  relatives,  and  after 
dinner  they  announced  the  name  (of  the  child)  to 
their  guests  :  (i  i)  *  Since  the  prince  was  placed  in 
the  womb  of  the  Kshatriyiwi  Tnszlk,  this  family's 
(treasure)  of  gold,  silver,  riches,  corn,  jewels,  pearls, 
shells,  precious  stones,  and  corals  increased ;  there- 
fore the  prince  shall  be  called  Vardhamcina  (i.e.  the 
Increasing).'  (12) 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah&vira  was  attended 
by  five  nurses :  a  wet-nurse,  a  nurse  to  dean  him, 


'  Cr.  Kalpa  SQtra.  §  98.  •  Cf.  Kalpa  SOtra,  §  90. 

'  The  Dcxt  word,  bliivvumdaga,  has  been  leti  out  ia  Uie  uan&laLion. 
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one  to  dress  him,  one  to  play  with  him,  one  to  carry 
him  ;  being  transferred  from  the  lap  of  one  nurse  to 
that  of  another,  he  grew  up  on  that  beautiful  ground, 
paved  with  mosaic  of  precious  stones.  like  a  A'am- 
paka'  tree  growing  in  the  glen  of  a  mountain.  {13) 

Then  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahAvJra,  after  his 
intellect  had  developed  and  the  childhood  had  passed 
away,  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  allowed,  noble, 
fivefold  joys  and  pleasures :  (consisting  in)  sound, 
touch,  taste,  colour,  and  smell-.  (14) 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  MahSvlra  belonged  to  the 
K^^apa  gotra.  His  three  names  have  thus  been 
recorded  by  tradition :  by  his  parents  he  was  called 
Vardhamana,  because  he  is  devoid  of  love  and  hate: 
(he  is  called)  ^'ramawa  (i.e.  Ascetic),  because  he  sus- 
tains dreadful  dangers  and  fears,  the  noble  naked- 
ness, and  the  miseries  of  the  world;  the  name 
Venerable  Ascetic  Mahivira  has  been  given  to  him 
by  the  gods\ 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah^vlra's  father  belonged 
to  the  Klfyapa  gotra ;  he  had  three  names :  Sid- 
dhdrtha,  ^S'reyawsa,  and  Casawisa*.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  V^sishMa  gotra,  and  had  three 
names:  Tri^alS,  VidehadattA,  and  PriyakdriwI.  His 
paternal  uncle  Supdrjva  belonged  to  the  Kd^yapa 
gotra.  His  eldest  brother,  Nandivardhana,  and  his 
eldest  sister,  Sudar^and,  belonged  both  to  the  Kd- 
jyapa  gotra.  His  wife  Va^odd  belonged  to  the 
Kau/z^nya  gotra.  His  daughter,  who  belonged  to 
the  Kaiyapa  gotra,  had  two  names :  A  noggk  and 


»  Michdift  Champaka.  *  Cf.  Kalpa  Sfltra,§  10. 

'  Cf.  Kalpa  SOira,  §  108. 

•  The  spaced  words  arc  Pr&krit,  the  Sanskrit  form  of  which  can- 
not be  made  out  with  certainty. 
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Priyadarjana.  His  granddaughter,  who  belonged  to 
the  Kaujika  gotra,  had  two  names :  ^eshavatl  and 
YayovatI'.  (15) 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah&vtra's  parents  were 
worshippers  of  PArJva  and  followers  of  the  ^rama- 
was.     During  many  years  they  were  followers  of  the 
*Srama//as,  and  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  six  cla  sses 
of  lives  they  observed,  blamed^  repented,  confessed, 
and  did  penance  according  to  their  sins.     On  a  bed 
of  Kuja-grass  they  rejected  all  food,  and  their  bodies 
dried  up  by  tlie  last  mortification  of  the  flesh,  which 
IS  to  end  in  death.     Thus  they  died  in  the  proper 
month,  and,  leaving  their  bodies,  were  born  as  gods 
in  Adbhuta   Kalpa.     Thence   descending  after  the 
termination  of  their  allotted  length  of  life,  they  will, 
in  Mahavideha,  with  their  departing  breath,  reach 
absolute   perfection,   wisdom,   liberation,  final   Nir- 
v&«a,  and  the  end  of  all  misery.  (16) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mahivira,  a  Gnkiri  Kshatriya,  6^«atr7"putra,  a  Vi- 
deha,  son  of  Videhadatt&,  a  native  of  Videha,  a 
prince  of  Videha,  lived  thirty  years  amongst  the 
householders  under  the  name  of  'Videha*.' 

After  his  parents  had  gone  to  the  worlds  of  the 
gods  and  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  he  gave  up 
his  gold  and  silver,  his  troops  and  chariots,  and 
distributed,  portioned  out,  and  gave  away  his  valuable 
treasures  (consisting  of)  riches,  com,  gold,  pearls, 
&c.,  and  distributed  among  those  who  wanted  to 
make  presents  to  others.  Thus  he  gave  away  during 
a  whole  year.  In  tlie  first  month  of  winter,  in  the 
first  fortnight,  in  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  MArgasiras. 


*  Cf.  Kalpa  SQtra,§i09. 
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on  its  tenth  day,  while  tJie  moon  was  in  conjunction 
with  Uttaraphalgunl,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  retire 
from  the  world.  (17) 

A  year  before  the  best  of  Ginas  will  retire  from 
the  world,  they  continue  to  give  away  their  property, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun.  i. 

One  krore  and  eight  lacks  of  gold  is  his  gift  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  as  if  it  were  his  morning  meal.  ii. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  krores  and  eighty 
lacks  were  given  in  one  year.  iii. 

The  Ku«(/aladharas  of  Vai^ramawa,  the  Laukan- 
tika  and  Maharddhika  gods  in  the  fifteen  Karma- 
bh^kmis  >  wake  the  Tirthakara.  iv. 

In  Brahma  Kalpa  and  in  the  line  of  Kr/sh«as,  the 
Laukantika  Vimanas  are  eightfold  and  infinite  in 
number,  v. 

These  orders  of  gods  wake  the  best  of  t7inas,  the 
Venerable  Vira :  'Arhat!  propagate  the  religion  which 
is  a  blessing  to  all  creatures  in  the  world  !'  vi. 

When  the  gods  and  goddesses  (of  the  four  orders 
of)  Bhavanapatis,  Vyantaras.  (Jyotishkas,  and  Vi- 
mSnavAsins  had  become  aware  of  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  MahJLvlra's  intention  to  retire  from  the  world, 
they  assumed  their  proper  form,  dress,  and  ensigns, 
ascended  with  their  proper  pomp  and  splendour, 
together  with  their  whole  retinue,  their  own  vehicles 
and  chariots,  and  rejecting  all  gross  matter,  retained 
only  the  subtile  matter.  Then  they  rose  and  with 
tliat  excellent,  quick,  swift,  rapid,  divine  motion  of 
the  gods  they  came  down  again  crossing  numberless 
continents  and   oceans  till  they  arrived  in  CambA- 

'  Those  parts  of  the  world  which  arc  inhibited  Ly  men  who 
practise  religious  duties,  are  called  KarmabhQnii.  In  (Tambfi- 
dvtpa  they  arc  Bbarata,  Airdvata,  and  Vidcha. 
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dvtpa  at  the  northern  Kshatriya  part  of  the  place 
Ku/w'apura ;  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  it  they 
suddenly  halted.  (18) 

5akra,  the  leader  and  king  of  the  gods,  quietly  and 
slowly  Stopped  his  vehicle  and  chariot,  quietly  and 
slowly  descended  from  it  and  went  aparL  There 
he  underwent  a  great  transformation,  and  produced 
by  magic  a  great,  beautiful,  lovely,  fine-shaped  divine 
pavilion  \  which  was  ornamented  with  many  designs 
in  precious  stones,  gold,  and  pearls.  In  the  middle 
part  of  that  divine  pavilion  he  produced  one  great 
throne  of  the  same  description,  with  a  footstool.  (19) 

Then  he  went  where  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahA- 
v!ra  was,  and  thrice  circumambulating  him  from  left 
to  right,  he  praised  and  worshipped  him.  Leading 
him  to  the  divine  pavilion,  he  softly  placed  him  with 
the  face  towards  the  east  on  the  throne,  anointed  liim 
with  hundredfold  and  thousandfold  refined  oil.  with 
perfumes  and  decoctions,  bathed  him  with  pure  water, 
and  ntbbed  him  with  beautifying  cool  sandal ',  laid 
on  a  piece  of  cloth  worth  a  lack.  He  clad  him  in 
a  pair  of  robes  so  light  that  the  smallest  breath 
would  carry  them  away ;  they  were  manufactured 
in  a  famous  city,  praised  by  clever  artists,  soft  as 
the  fume  of  horses,  interwoven  with  gold  by  skilful 
masters,  and  ornamented  with  designs  of  flamingos. 
Then  (the  god)  decked  him  with  necklaces  of  many 
and  fewer  strings,  with  one  hanging  down  over  his 
breast  and  one  consisting  of  one  row  of  pearls, 
with  a  garland,  a  golden  string,  a  turban,  a  diadem, 
wreaths  of  precious  stones,  and  decorated  him  with 


^  Deva^/iurdaya  in  ihe  original.    My  translation  is  but  a  guess. 
'  Gojirsha  and  red  sandal. 
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garlands,  ribbons,  scarves,  and  sashes  like  the 
Kalpavrzlcsha.  (20) 

The  god  then,  for  a  second  time,  undenvent  a 
great  transformation,  and  produced  by  magic  the 
great  palankin,  called  A'andraprabhA  S  which  a  thou- 
sand men  carry.  (This  palankin)  was  adorned  with 
pictures  of  wolves,  bulls,  horses,  men,  dolphins,  birds, 
monkeys,  elephants,  antelopes,  iarabhas',  yacks, 
tigers,  lions,  creeping  plants,  and  a  train  of  couples 
of  VidySdharas;  it  had  a  halo  of  thousands  of  rays; 
it  was  decorated  with  thousands  of  brilliant  glittering 
rupees;  its  lustre  was  mild  and  bright;  the  eyes 
could  not  bear  its  light;  it  shone  with  heaps  and 
masses  of  pearls;  it  was  hung  with  strings  and 
ribbons,  and  with  golden  excellent  necklaces,  ex- 
tremely beautiful;  it  was  embellished  with  designs 
of  lotuses  and  many  other  plants ;  its  cupola  was 
adorned  with  many  precious  stones  of  five  colours, 
with  bells  and  flags;  it  was  conspicuous,  lovely, 
beautiful,  splendid,  magnificent.  (21) 

This  palankin  was  brought  for  the  best  of  Cinas, 
who  is  free  from  old  age  and  death ;  it  was  hung 
with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  divine  flowers,  grown 
in  water  or  on  dry  ground,  vii. 

In  the  middle  of  the  palankin  (was)  a  cosdy  throne 
covered  with  a  divine  cloth,  precious  stones  and  silver, 
with  a  footstool,  for  the  best  of  G'lnas.  viii. 

He  wore  on  his  head  a  chaplet  and  a  diadem, 
his  body  was  shining,  and  he  was  adorned  with  many 
ornaments ;  he  had  put  on  a  robe  of  muslin  worth 
a  lack.  ix. 


'  I.  e.  shining  like  ihe  moon. 

'  A  fabulous  animal  with  eight  legs. 
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After  a  fast  of  three  days,  with  a  glorious  reso- 
lution he  ascended  the  supreme  palankin,  purifying 
all  by  his  light,  x. 

He  sat  on  his  throne,  and  5akra  and  I^na,  on 
both  sides,  fanned  him  with  chowries,  the  handles  of 
which  were  inlaid  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  xi. 

In  front  it  was  uplifted  by  men,  covered  with 
joyful  horripilation ;  behind  the  gods  carried  it :  the 
Suras  and  Asuras,  the  Garuf/as  and  the  chiefs  of 
Ndgas.  xli. 

The  Suras  carried  it  on  tlie  eastern  side,  and  the 
Asuras  on  the  southern  one ;  on  the  western  side 
the  Gammas  carried  it,  and  the  N^gas  on  the 
northern  side.  xiii. 

As  a  grove  in  blossom,  or  a  lotus-covered  lake 
in  autumn  looks  beautiful  with  a  mass  of  flowers, 
so  did  (then)  the  firmament  with  hosts  of  gods.  xiv. 

As  a  grove  of  Siddhdrtha  S  of  Kar«ik4ra  *  or  of 
A'ampaka'  looks  beautiful  with  a  mass  of  flowers, 
so  did  (then)  the  firmament  with  hosts  of  gods.  xv. 

In  the  skies  and  on  earth  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments  produced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
excellent  drums,  kettle-drums,  c)mbals,  and  conches 
was  extremely  pleasant,  xvi. 

Then  the  gods  ordered  many  hundreds  of  actors 
to  perform  a  very  rich  concert  of  four  kinds  of 
instruments :  stringed  instruments  and  drums^  cym- 
bals and  wind-instruments,  xvii. 

At  that  period,  in  that  age,  in  the  first  month  of 
winter,  in  the  first  fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight) 
of  M^rga^iras,  on  its  tenth  day,  called  Suvrata*.  in 


*  White  mustard. 

'  Michelia  Champaka. 


*  Cassia  Fismla. 


Correct  suvvatenam  in  the  printed  text. 
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the  Muhftrta  called  Vi^ya,  while  the  moon  was  in 
conjunction  with  the  asterism  UttaraphalgunI,  when 
the  shadow  had  turned  towards  tlie  east,  and  the 
first  PaurushP  was  over,  after  fasting  three  days 
without  taking  water,  having  put  on  one  garment, 
the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahAvtra,  in  his  palankin 
A'andraprabhd,  which  only  a  thousand  men  can  carry, 
with  a  train  of  gods,  men,  and  Asuras  left  the 
northern  Kshatriya  part  of  the  place  Ku;r//apura 
by  the  high  way  for  the  park  Gnktri  Sha«(/a.  There, 
just  at  the  beginning  of  night,  he  caused  the  palankin 
A'andraprabhS  to  stop  quietly  on  a  slightly  raised 
untouched  ground,  quietly  descended  from  it,  sat 
quietly  down  on  a  throne  with  the  face  towards  the 
east,  and  took  off  all  his  ornaments  and  finery.  (22) 
The  god  Vaijrama«a,  prostrating  himself^,  caught 
up  the  finery  and  ornaments  of  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
MahAvlra  in  a  cloth  of  flamingo-pattern.  Mah&vtia 
then  plucked  out  with  his  right  and  left  (hands)  on 
the  right  and  left  (sides  of  his  head)  his  hair  in  five 
handfuls.  But  5akra.  the  leader  and  king  of  the 
gods,  falling  down  before  the  feet  of  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mah&vira,  caught  up  the  hair  in  a  cup  of 
diamond,  and  requesting  his  permission,  brought 
them  to  the  Milk  Ocean,  After  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  MahAvIra  had  plucked  out  his  hair  in  five 
handfuls  (as  described  above),  he  paid  obeisance  to 
all  liberated  spirits,  and  vowing  to  do  no  sinful  act, 
he  adopted  the  holy  conduct.     At  that  moment  tlie 


*  Wake,  YAnia,  or  lime  of  three  hours. 

*  GamtuvSyapai/ie,  according  to  the  Gutcrati  Bfilbodh  this 
means  making  obeisance  to  the  Lord  of  the  world  by  touching  his 
fecL  Another  MS.  has :  Then  .Sakra  the  chief  and  king  of  the  gods. 
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whole  assembly  of  men  and  gods  stood  motionless, 
like  the  figures  on  a  picture. 

At  the  command  of  ^Siakra,  the  clamour  of  men 
and  gods,  and  the  sound  of  musical  instruments 
suddenly  ceased,  when  MahSvIra  chose  the  holy 
conduct,  xviii. 

Day  and  night  following  that  conduct  which  is  a 
blessing  to  all  animated  and  living  beings,  the  zealous 
gods  listen  to  him  with  joj'ful  horripilation,  xix. 

When  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah&vira  had 
adopted  the  holy  conduct  which  produced  that 
stale  of  soul  in  which  the  reward  of  former  actions 
is  temporarily  counteracted,  he  reached  the  know- 
ledge called  Mana^parydya',  by  which  he  knew 
the  thoughts  of  all  sentient  beings,  with  five  organs, 
which  are  not  defective,  and  possess  a  develoi>ed 
intellect,  (living)  in  the  two  and  a  half  continents 
and  the  two  oceans.  Then  he  formed  the  following 
resolution  :  I  shall  for  twelve  years  neglect  my  body 
and  abandon  the  care  of  it ;  1  shall  with  equani- 
mity bear,  undergo,  and  suffer  all  calamities  arising 
from  divine  powers,  men  or  animals^  {23) 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvira  having  formed 
this  resolution,  and  neglecting  his  body,  arrived  in 
the  village  Kummdra  when  only  one  Muhftrta  of 
the  day  remained.  Neglecting  his  body,  the  Vene- 
rable Ascetic  Mahivlra  meditated  on  his  Self,  in 
blameless  lodgings,  in  blameless  wandering,  in  re- 
straint, kindness,  avoidance  of  sinful  influence  (sa»«- 
vara),  chaste  life,  in  patience,  freedom  from  passion, 
contentment ;  control,  circumspectness,  practising 
religious   postures   and  acts;    walking  the  path   of 


*  Or  Mana^par)-a/a. 


«  Cf.  KalpaSQtra,§ii7. 
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Nirv^a  and  liberation,  which  is  the  fruit  of  good 
conduct.  Living  thus  he  with  equanimity  bore, 
endured,  sustained,  and  suffered  all  calamities  aris- 
ing from  divine  powers,  men,  and  animals,  with 
undisturbed  and  unafflicted  mind,  careful  of  body, 
speech,  and  mind.  (24) 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvtra  passed  twelve 
years  in  this  way  of  life;  during  the  thirteenth 
year  in  the  second  month  of  summer,  in  the  fourth 
fortnight,  the  light  (fortnight)  of  Vair&klia,  on  its 
tenth  day,  called  Suvrata,  in  the  Muhflrta  called 
Vi^ya,  while  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with 
the  asterism  UttaraphalgunI,  when  the  shadow  had 
turned  towards  the  east,  and  the  first  wake  was 
over,  outside  of  the  town  C:r/mbhikagr4ma\  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  /HgMp^Vik^  *,  in  the  field  of 
the  householder  Sdm^ga,  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion from  an  old  temple  ^  not  far  from  a  S^l  tree, 
in  a  squatting  position  with  joined  heels  exposing 
himself  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  the  knees  high 
and  the  head  low,  in  deep  meditation,  in  the  midst 
of  abstract  meditation,  he  reached  Nirvdwa*.  the  com- 
plete and  full,  the  unobstructed,  unimpeded,  infinite 
and  supreme,  best  knowledge  and  intuition,  called 
Kevala.  (25)  When  the  Venerable  One  had  become 
an  Arhat  and  (Tina,  he  was  a  Kevalin,  omniscient  and 
comprehending  all  objects,  he  knew  all  conditions 
of  the  world,  of  gods,  men,  and  demons ;  whence 


'  G^ambhifagima  in  PrSkriL 

■  Or,  a  temple  called  Vi^aySvaitla. 


'  U^?tipili>i  in  Prdkrit. 


*  Nivvifle  or  nevv&«e ;  it  may  also  be  an  adjective,  belonging  10 
nirvSfla.  This  Is  of  course  not  the  final  nirvS/ia,  which  is  reached 
at  ihc  dissolution  of  Llie  body,  but  that  state  which  the  onhodox 
philosophers  call  ^ tvanmukti. 
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they  come,  where  they  go.  whether  they  are  born 
as  men  or  animals  (^yavana).  or  become  gods  or  hell- 
beings  (iipapada) ;  their  food,  drink,  doings,  desires, 
open  and  secret  deeds,  their  conversation  and  gossip, 
and  the  thoughts  of  their  minds ;  he  saw  and  knew  all 
conditions  in  the  whole  world  of  all  living  beings.  {26) 

On  the  day  when  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah5- 
vlra  reached  the  Kevala,  the  gods  (of  the  four 
orders  of)  Bhavanapatis,  Vyantaras,  Cyotishkas,  and 
VimAnavAsins  descended  from,  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  &c.  (as  on  the  moment  of  his  birth,  sec 
above,  §  7).   (27) 

Then  when  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahavlra  had 
reached  the  highest  knowledge  and  intuition,  he 
reflected  on  himself  and  the  world:  first  he  taught 
the  law  to  the  gods,  afterwards  to  men.    (28) 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  MahAvira  endowed  with 
the  highest  knowledge  and  intuition  taught  the  five 
great  vows,  with  their  clauses,  the  six  classes  of  lives 
to  the  ^'ramawas  and  Nirgranthas,  to  Gautama.  &c. 

The  six  classes  of  lives  are  earth-body,  &c.  (down 
to)  animals.   (29) 


i.  The  first  great  vow,  Sir,  runs  thus: 
I  renounce  al!  killing  of  living  beings,  whether 
subtile  or  gross,  whether  movable  or  immovable. 
Nor  shall  I  myself  kill  living  beings  (nor  cause 
others  to  do  it,  nor  consent  to  it).  As  long  as  I 
live,  I  confess  and  blame,  repent  and  exempt  my- 
self of  these  sins,  in  the  thrice  threefold  way',  in 
mind,  speech,  and  body. 


I 


'  I.e.  acting,  commanding,  consenting,  either  in  the  past  or  ihe 
present  or  the  future. 
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There  are  five  clauses. 

The  first  clause  runs  thus : 

A  Nirgrantha  is  careful  in  his  walk,  not  careless'. 
The  Kevaltn  assigns  as  the  reason,  that  a  Nirgrantha. 
careless  in  his  walk,  might  (with  his  feet)  hurt  or 
displace  or  injure  or  kill  living  beings.  Hence  a 
Nirgrantha  is  careful  in  his  walk,  not  careless  in  his 
walk. 

This  is  the  first  clause,  (i) 

Now  follows  the  second  clause  : 

A  Nirgrantha  searches  into  his  mind  (i.e.  thoughts 
and  intentions).  If  his  mind  is  sinful,  blamable,  in- 
tent on  works,  acting  on  impulses*,  produces  cutting 
and  splitting  (or  division  and  dissension),  quarrels, 
faults,  and  pains,  injures  living  beings,  or  kills  crea- 
tures, he  should  not  employ  such  a  mind  in  action  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  sinful.  &c..  then  he 
may  put  it  in  action. 

This  is  the  second  clause.  (2) 

Now  follows  the  third  clause  : 

A  Nirgrantha  searches  into  his  speech:  if  his 
speech  is  sinful,  blamable,  &c.  (all  down  to)  kills 
creatures,  he  should  not  utter  that  speech.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  sinful,  &c.,  then  he  may 
utter  it. 

This  is  the  third  clause.  (3) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  clause : 

A  Nirgrantha  is  careful  in  laying  down  his  uten- 
sils of  begging,  he  is  not  careless  in  it.  The  Kevalin 
says:  A  Nirgrantha  who  is  careless  in  laying  down 
his  utensils  of  begging,  might  hurt  or  displace  or 

'  This  could  also  be  translated :  he  who  is  careful  in  his  walk  is 
a  Nirgrantha,  not  he  who  is  careless. 

'  Aflhayakare  explained  by  karmSsravakari. 
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injure  or  kill  all  sorts  of  living  beings.  Hence  a 
Nirgrantha  Is  careful  in  laying  down  his  utensils 
of  begging,  he  is  not  careless  in  it 

This  is  the  fourth  clause.  (4) 

Now  follows  the  fifth  clause  : 

A  Nirgrantha  eats  and  drinks  after  inspecting  his 
food  and  drink ;  he  does  not  eat  and  drink  without 
inspecting  his  food  and  drink.  The  Kevalin  says : 
If  a  Nirgrantha  would  eat  and  drink  without  inspect- 
ing his  food  and  drink,  he  might  hurt  and  displace 
or  injure  or  kill  all  sorts  of  living  beings.  Hence 
a  Nirgrandia  eats  and  drinks  after  inspecting  his 
food  and  drink,  not  without  doing  so. 

This  is  the  fifth  clause.  (5) 

In  this  way  the  great  vow  is  correctly  practised, 
followed,  executed,  explained,  established,  effected 
according  to  the  precept. 

This  is,  Sir,  the  first  great  vow :  Abstinence  from 
killing  any  living  beings,    i. 


ii.  The  second  great  vow  runs  thus: 

1  renounce  all  vices  of  lying  speech  (arising)  from 
anger  or  greed  or  fear  or  mirth.  I  shall  neither 
myself  speak  lies,  nor  cause  others  to  speak  lies,  nor 
consent  to  the  speaking  of  lies  by  others.  I  confess 
and  blame,  repent  and  exempt  myself  of  these  sins  in 
the  thrice  threefold  way,  in  mind,  speech,  and  body. 

There  are  five  clauses. 

The  first  clause  runs  thus  : 

A  Nirgrantha  speaks  after  deliberation,  not  with- 
out deliberation.  The  Kevalin  says:  Without  deli- 
beration a  Nirgrantha  might  utter  a  falsehood  in  his 
speech.  A  Nirgrantha  speaks  after  deliberation,  not 
without  deliberation. 
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This  is  the  first  clause,  (i) 

Now  follows  the  second  clause : 

A  Nirgrantha  comprehends  (and  renounces)  anger, 
he  is  not  angrj'.  The  Kevalin  says  :  A  Nirgrantha 
who  is  moved  by  anger,  and  is  angry,  might  utter 
a  falsehood  in  his  speech.     A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  the  second  clause.    (2) 

Now  follows  the  third  clause  : 

A  Nirgrantha  comprehends  (and  renounces)  greed, 
he  is  not  greedy.  The  Kevalin  says  :  A  Nii^rantha 
who  is  moved  by  greed,  and  is  greedy,  might  utter 
a  falsehood  in  his  speech.     A  Nirgrantha.  &c. 

This  is  the  third  clause.  (3) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  clause  : 

A  Nirgrantha  comprehends  (and  renounces)  fear, 
he  is  not  afraid.  The  Kevalin  says:  A  Nirgrantha 
who  is  moved  by  fear,  and  is  afraid,  might  utter 
a  falsehood  in  his  speech.     A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  the  fourth  clause.    (4) 

Now  follows  the  fifth  clause  : 

A  Nirgrantha  comprehends  (and  renounces)  mirth, 
he  is  not  mirthful.  The  Kevalin  says :  A  Nirgran- 
tha who  is  moved  by  mirth,  and  is  mirthful,  might 
utter  a  falsehood  in  his  speech.    A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  the  fifth  clause.  (5) 

In  this  way  the  great  vow  is  correctly  practised, 
followed,  &c. 

This  is,  Sir,  the  second  great  vow.  ii. 


iii.  The  third  great  vow  runs  thus  : 

I  renounce  all  taking  of  anything  not  given,  either 
in  a  village  or  a  town  or  a  wood,  either  of  little  or 
much,  of  small  or  great,  of  living  or  lifeless  things. 
I  shall  neither  take  myself  what  is  not  given,  nor 
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cause  others  to  take  it,  nor  consent  to  their  taking 
it.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  confess  and  blame,  &c.  (all 
down  to)  body. 

There  are  five  clauses. 

The  first  clause  runs  thus : 

A  Nirgrantha  begs  after  deliberation,  for  a  limited 
ground,  not  without  deliberation.  The  Kevalin 
says:  If  a  Nirgrantha  begs  without  deliberation  for 
a  limited  ground,  he  might  take  what  is  not  given. 
A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  the  first  clause,  (i) 

Now  follows  the  second  clause ; 

A  Nirgrantha  consumes  his  food  and  drink  with 
permission  (of  his  superior),  not  widiout  his  per- 
mission. The  Kevalin  says:  If  a  Nirgrantha  con- 
sumes his  food  and  drink  without  the  superior's 
permission,  he  might  eat  what  is  not  given. 
A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  the  second  clause.  (2) 

Now  follows  the  third  clause ; 

A  Nirgrantha  who  has  taken  possession  of  some 
ground,  should  always  take  possession  of  a  limited 
part  of  it  and  for  a  fixed  time.  The  Kevalin  says  : 
If  a  Nirgrantha  who  has  taken  possession  of  some 
ground,  should  take  possession  of  an  unlimited  part 
of  it  and  for  an  unfixed  time,  he  might  take  what  is 
not  given.     A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  the  third  clause.  (3) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  clause : 

A  Nirgrantha  who  has  taken  possession  of  some 
ground,  should  constantly  have  his  grant  renewed. 
The  Kevalin  says:  If  a  Nirgrantha  has  not  con- 
stantly his  grant  renewed,  he  might  take  possession 
of  what  is  not  given,     A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 
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This  is  the  fourth  clause.  (4) 

Now  follows  the  fifth  clause  : 

A  Nirgrantha  begs  for  a  limited  ground  for  his 
co-religionists  after  deliberation,  not  without  deliber- 
ation. The  Kevalin  says:  If  a  Nirgrantha  should 
beg  witliout  deliberation,  he  might  take  possession 
of  what  is  not  given.     A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  tlie  fifth  clause.  (5) 

In  this  way  the  great  vow,  &c. 

This  is,  Sir,  the  third  great  vow.   iii. 


iv.  The  fourth  great  vow  runs  thus  : 

1  renounce  all  sexual  pleasures,  either  with  gods 
or  men  or  animals.  1  shall  not  give  way  to  sensu- 
ality, &c.  (all  as  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  down 
to)  exempt  myself. 

There  are  five  clauses. 

The  first  clause  runs  thus : 

A  Nirgrantha  does  not  continually  discuss  topics 
relating  to  women.  The  Kevalin  says:  If  a  Nir- 
grantha discusses  such  topics,  he  might  fall  from  the 
law  declared  by  the  Kevalin,  because  of  the  destruc- 
tion or  disturbance  of  his  peace.  A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  the  first  clause,  (i) 

Now  follows  the  second  clause  : 

A  Nirgrantha  does  not  regard  and  contemplate  the 
lovely  forms  of  women.  The  Kevalin  says  :  Ifa  Nir- 
grantha regards  and  contemplates  the  lovely  forms 
of  women,  he  might,  &c.     A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  the  second  clause.   (2) 

Now  follows  the  third  clause : 

A  Nirgrantha  does  not  recall  to  his  mind  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  he  formerly  had  with 
women.    The  Kevalin  says :  If  a  Nirgrantha  recalls 


to  his  mind  the  pleasures  and  amusements  he  formerly 
had  with  women,  he  might,  &c.  A  Nirgrantlia,  &c. 

This  is  the  third  clause.   (3) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  clause  : 

A  Nlrgrantha  does  not  eat  and  drink  too  much,  nor 
does  he  drink  liquors  or  eat  highly-seasoned  dishes. 
The  Kevalin  says:  If  a  Nirgrantha  did  eat  and 
drink  too  much,  or  did  drink  liquors  and  eat  highly- 
seasoned  dishes,  he  might,  &c.    A  Nirgrantha,  &c 

This  is  the  fourth  clause.   (4) 

Now  follows  the  fifth  clause : 

A  Nirgrantha  does  not  occupy  a  bed  or  couch 
affected*  by  women,  animals,  or  eunuchs.  The 
Kevalin  says:  If  a  Nirgrantha  did  occupy  a  bed  or 
couch  affected  by  women,  animals,  or  eunuchs,  he 
might,  &c.     A  Nirgrantha,  &c. 

This  is  the  fifth  clause.   (5) 

In  this  way  the  great  vow,  &c. 

This  is,  Sir,  the  fourth  great  vow.   iv. 


V.  The  fifth  great  vow  runs  thus : 

I  renounce  all  attachments^  whether  little  or  much, 
small  or  great,  living  or  lifeless  ;  neither  shall  I  my- 
self form  such  attachments,  nor  cause  others  to  do 
so.  nor  consent  to  their  doing  so,  &c  (all  down  to) 
exempt  myself. 

There  are  five  clauses. 

The  first  clause  runs  thus  : 

If  a  creature  with  ears  hears  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable sounds,  it  should  not  be  attached  to,  nor 
delighted  with,  nor  desiring  of,  nor  infatuated  by. 


'  This  may  mean  belonging  to,  or  close  by. 
'  This  means  Ihe  pleasure  in  extema)  objects. 
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nor  covetous  of,  nor  disturbed  by  the  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  sounds.  The  Kevalin  says :  If 
a  Nirgrantha  is  thus  affected  by  the  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  sounds,  he  might  fall,  &c.  (see  above, 
IV.  I). 

If  it  is  impossible  not  to  hear  sounds,  which 
reach  the  ear.  the  mendicant  should  avoid  love  or 
hate,  originated  by  them. 

A  creature  with  ears  hears  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable sounds. 

This  is  the  first  clause,  (i) 

Now  follows  the  second  clause : 

If  a  creature  with  eyes  sees  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable forms  (or  colours),  it  should  not  be  attached, 
&c..  to  them. 

The  Kevalin  says,  &c.  (the  rest  as  in  the  last 
clause.  Substitute  only  see  and  forms  for  hear 
and  sounds). 

This  is  the  second  clause.  (2) 

Now  follows  the  third  clause : 

If  a  creature  with  an  organ  of  smell  smells 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  smells,  it  should  not  be 
attached  to  them.  (The  rest  as  above.  Substitute 
smell  and  nose.) 

This  is  the  third  clause.  (3) 

Now  follows  the  fourth  clause  : 

If  a  creature  with  a  tongue  tastes  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  tastes,  it  should  not  be  attached,  &c., 
to  them.  (The  rest  as  above.  Substitute  taste 
and  tongue.) 

This  is  the  fourth  clause.  (4) 

Now  follows  the  fifth  clause: 

If  a  creature  with  an  organ  of  feeling  feels  agree- 
able  or   disagreeable    touches,    it   should    not   be 
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attached  to  them.    (The  rest  as  above.     Substitute 
feel  and  touch.) 

This  is  the  Rfth  clause.  (5) 

In  this  way  the  great  vow,  &c.  (see  above),  v. 

He  who  is  well  provided  with  these  great  vows 
and  their  twenty-five  clauses  is  really  Houseless,  if 
he,  according  to  the  sacred  lore,  the  precepts,  and 
the  way  correctly  practises,  follows,  executes,  ex- 
plains, establishes,  and,  according  to  the  precept, 
effects  them. 


End  of  the   Fifteenth  Lecture,  called 
the  Clauses. 
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FOURTH  PART. 


SIXTEENTH    LECTURE, 

CALLED 

THE  LIBERATION. 

The  creatures  attain  only  a  temporary  residence 
(in  one  of  the  four  states  of  being) ;  hearing  this 
supreme  truth  (i.e.  the  doctrine  of  the  Ttrthakara's) 
one  should  meditate  upon  it.  The  wise  man  should 
free  himself  from  the  family  bonds ;  fearless  should 
he  give  up  acts  and  attachments,   (i) 

A  mendicant,  living  thus',  self-controlled  towards 
the  eternal  (world  of  living  beings),  the  matchless 
sage,  who  collects  his  alms,  is  insulted  with  words 
by  the  people  assailing  him,  like  an  elephant  in 
battle  with  arrows.  (2) 

Despised  by  such-like  people,  the  wise  man.  with 
undisturbed  mind,  sustains  their  words  and  blows, 
as  a  rock  is  not  shaken  by  the  wind.  (3) 

Disregarding  (all  calamities)  he  lives  together  with 
clever  (monks,  insensible)  to  pain  and  pleasure,  not 
hurting  the  movable  and  immovable  (beings),  not 
killing,  bearing  all :  so  is  described  the  great  sage, 
a  good  ^yramawa.  (4) 

As  the  lustre  of  a  burning  flame  increases,  so 
increase  the  austerity,  wisdom,  and  glory  of  a  stead- 
fast sage  who,  with  vanquished  desires,  meditates 

'  TahSgaja,  t.  e.  tathSgata. 
P  2 
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on  tlie  supreme  place  of  virtue  \  though  suffering 
pain*.  (5) 

The  great  vows  which  are  called  the  place  of 
peace,  the  great  teachers,  and  the  producers  of  dis- 
interestedness have,  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth, 
been  proclaimed  by  the  infinite  ^ina,  the  knowing 
one^  as  light,  illumining  the  three  worlds,  (repels) 
darkness.  (6) 

The  unbound  one,  living  amongst  the  bound  (i.e. 
householders),  should  lead  the  life  of  a  mendicant ; 
imattached  to  women,  he  should  speak  with  reverence. 
Not  desiring  this  or  the  next  world,  the  learned  one 
is  not  measured  by  die  qualities  of  love.  (7) 

The  dirt  (of  sins)  formerly  committed  by  a  thus 
liberated  mendicant  who  walks  in  wisdom  (and 
restraint),  who  is  constant,  and  bears  pain,  vanishes 
as  the  dirt  covering  silver  (is  removed)  by  fire.  (8) 

He  lives,  forsooth,  in  accordance  with  wisdom 
(and  restraint),  and  walks  free  from  desire,  and 
with  conquered  sensuality.  As  a  snake  casts  off 
its  old  skin,  so  is  the  Br&hma«a  freed  from  tlie  bed 
of  pain.  (9) 

As  they  call  the  great  ocean  a  boundless  flood 
of  water,  difficult  to  traverse  with  the  arms  (alone), 
so  should  the  learned  one  know  (and  renounce)  it 
(the  saws^ra) :  that  sage  is  called  '  Maker  of  the 
end.'   (10) 

Here  amongst  men  bondage  and  deliverance  have 


*  Dhammapadam. 

'  Vidflrtale,  which  I  take  to  be  the  genitive  of  the  present  parti- 
ciple corresponding  to  vidunvalo;*.  The  commcnlators  divide  the 
word  into  vidfl  «atc=vidvan  nataA,  which  gives  no  sense. 

'  Natini  in  the  original.  I  would  prefer  to  translate  it^natri,  the 
name  of  the  clan  to  which  NStaputta  belonged. 
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been  declared ;  he  who,  according  to  that  doctrine 
(of  the  church),  knows  bondage  and  deliverance : 
that  sage  is  called  *  Maker  of  the  end/  (ii) 

He  for  whom  there  is  no  bondage  whatever  in 
this  world,  and  besides  in  the  two  (other  continents, 
or  heaven  and  hell),  is  indeed  a  (monk  needing)  no 
support  and  no  standing  place ;  he  has  quitted  the 
path  of  births.  (12) 


End  of  the  Sixteenth  Lecture,  called 
the  Liberation. 


End  of  the  Second  Book. 


End  of  the  Ay^r^nga  SAtra. 
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LIFE  OF  MAHAvIRA. 

Obeisance  to  the  Arhats! 

Obeisance  to  the  Liberated  Ones! 

Obeisance  to  the  RcHgious  Guides! 

Obeisance  to  tlie  Religious  Instructors! 

Obeisance  to  all  Saints  in  the  World ! 

This  fivefold  obeisance,  destroying  all  sins,  is  of 
all  benedictions  the  principal  benediction. 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  lived  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  MahAvtra,  the  five  (most  important  moments 
of  whose  life  happened)  when  the  moon  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  asterism  Uttaraphalgunl;  to  wit, 
in  Uttaraphalgunl  he  descended  (from  heaven),  and 
having  descended  (thence),  he  entered  the  womb  (of 
Dev^nandS) ;  in  Uttaraphalgunl  he  was  removed  from 
the  womb  (of  Dev^nandA)  to  the  womb  (of  Triiald); 
in  Uttaraphalgunl  he  was  bom;  in  Uttaraphalgunl. 
tearing  out  his  hair,  he  left  the  house  and  entered 
the  state  of  houselessness ;  in  Uttaraphalgunl  he 
obtained  the  highest  knowledge  and  intuition,  called 
Kevala,  which  is  infinite,  supreme,  unobstructed, 
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unimpeded,  complete,  and  perfect     But  in  Svdti  the 
Venerable  One  obtained  final  liberation,    (i)  * 
End  of  the  First  Lectured 


In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mahavlra,  having  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  of  summer,  in  the  eighth  fortnight,  the  light 
(fortnight)  of  Ash^^a,  descended  from  the  great 
Vim4na,  the  all-victorious  and  all-prosperous  Push- 
|X)itara,  which  is  like  the  lotus  amongst  the  best 
things,  where  he  had  lived  for  twent)-  SAgaropamas 
till  the  termination  of  his  allotted  length  of  life,  of 
his  (divine  nature,  and  of  his  existence  {among  gods); 
here  in  the  continent  of  C7ambCldvIpa,  in  Bharatavar- 
sha, — when  of  this  Avasarpi/r!  era  the  Sushamasu- 
shamd,  the  SushamS,  and  Sushamadu/zshama  periods, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Du^shamasushamA  period 
(containing  a  Kofl^ikoflTi  *  of  SSgaropamas,  less  forty- 
two  thousand  years)  had  elapsed,  and  only  seventy- 
two  years,  eight  and  a  half  months  were  left,  after 
twenty-one  Tlrthakaras  of  the  race  of  Ikshvdku 
and  of  the  Kd^yapa  gotra,  and  two  of  the  race  of 
Hari  and  of  the  Gautama  gotra,  on  the  whole  tw^ent^'- 
three  Tirthakaras  had  appeared, — the  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mahdvlra,  the  last  of  the  Tirthakaras,  took 
the  form  of  an  embr)'o  in  the  womb  of  Devdnandd, 
of  the  C'Alandhardyawa  gotra.  the  wife  of  the  BrAh- 
ma«a  /I'zshabhadatta,  of  the  gotra  of  Kot^la,  in  the 


»  Cf.  AHrfingd  SQira  11, 15,  $  i. 

•  VltanS.  These  vl^an^  are  ihe  parts  into  which  ihe  Kalpa 
Sfltra  is  generally  divided  by  some  commcnlators.  I  have  adopted 
the  distribution  of  Samayasundara. 


•  A  koA  of  ko/is  or  100,000,000,000,000. 
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brahmanical  part  of  the  town  Kuw/ZagrSma  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  the  moon  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  asterism  UttaraphalgunI,  after  his 
allotted  length  of  life,  of  his  (divine)  nature,  and  of 
his  existence  (amongst  gods)  had  come  to  their 
termination.  (2)* 

The  knowledge  of  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahA- 
vlra  (aljout  this)  was  threefold ;  he  knew  that  he 
was  to  descend,  he  knew  that  he  had  descended,  he 
knew  not  when  he  was  descending  ^ 

In  that  night  in  which  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mahdvira  took  the  form  of  an  embr)  o  in  the  womb 
of  til e  BrAhniant  Dcv&nandA  of  the  6'ilandharayawa 
gotra,  the  Brihma/fl  DevdnandA  was  on  her  couch, 
taking  fits  of  sleep,  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  having  seen  the  following  fourteen  illus- 
trious, beautiful,  lucky,  blest,  auspicious,  fortunate 
great  dreams,  she  woke  up.  (3)     To  wit: 

An  elephant,  a  bull,  a  lion,  the  anointing  (of  the 
goddess  Sri),  a  garland,  the  moon,  the  sun,  a  flag, 
a  vase,  a  lotus  lake,  the  ocean,  a  celestial  abode,  a 
heap  of  jewels,  and  a  flame.  (4) 

When  tlie  Br&hmawt  Devdnandd,  having  seen 
these  dreams,  woke  up,  she — glad,  pleased,  and 
joyful  in  her  mind,  delighted,  extremely  enraptured, 
with  a  heart  widening  under  the  influence  of  happi- 
ness, with  the  hair  of  her  body  all  erect  in  their 
pores  like  the  flowers  of  the  Kadamba  touched  by 
rain-drops — firmly  fixed  the  dreams  (in  her  mind), 
and  rose  from  her  couch.  Neither  hast>*  nor  trem- 
bling, with  a  quick  and  even  ^  gait,  like  that  of  the 

»  Cf.  A^ringa  SAtra  IT,  15,  §  a. 
*  Cf.  AAirJnga  Sfltra  II,  15,  $  3. 
'  Add  in  the  text  asambha/nt&e  after  avilaiffbiySc. 
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royal  swan,  she  went  to  the  BrAhmawa  ^rshabha- 
datta,  and  gave  him  the  greeting  of  %nctory.  Then 
she  comfortably  sat  down  in  an  excellent  chair 
of  state;  calm  and  composed,  joining  the  palms  of 
her  hands  so  as  to  bring  the  ten  nails  together, 
she  laid  the  folded  hands  on  her  head,  and  spoke 
thus:  (5) 

'  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  I  was  just  now  on  my 
couch  taking  fits  of  sleep,  in  a  state  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  when  I  saw  the  following  fourteen 
illustrious,  &c.,  great  dreams;  to  wit,  an  elephant, 
&c.  (6) 

*  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  what,  to  be  sure,  will  be 
the  happy  result  portended  by  these  fourteen  illus- 
trious, &c.,  great  dreams?'  (7) 

When  the  BrShmawa  ^rshabhadatta  had  heard 
and  perceived  this  news  from  the  Brahmawl  Dev4l- 
nandS.,  he,  glad,  pleased,  and  joyful  (see  §$,  down  to) 
rain-drops,  firmly  fixed  the  dreams  (in  his  mind),  and 
entered  upon  considering  them.  He  grasped  the 
meaning  of  those  dreams  witii  his  own  innate  intellect 
and  intuition,  which  were  preceded  by  reflection, 
and  thus  spoke  to  the  Brdhmawl  Dev&nand^  :  (8) 

'  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  you  have  seen  illustrious 
dreams;  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  you  have  seen 
beautiful,  lucky,  blest,  auspicious,  fortunate  dreams, 
which  will  bring  health,  joy,  long  life,  bliss,  and 
fortune!  We  shall  have  success,  O  beloved  of  the 
gods,  we  shall  have  pleasure;  we  shall  have  happiness, 
O  beloved  of  the  gods,  we  shall  have  a  son!  Indeed, 
O  beloved  of  the  gods,  after  the  lapse  of  nine  com- 
plete months  and  seven  and  a  half  days  you  will  give 
birth  to  a  lovely  and  handsome  boy  with  tender 
hands  and  feet,  with  a  body  containing  the  entire 
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and  complete  five  organs  of  sense,  with  the  lucky 
signs,  marks,  and  good  qualities ;  a  boy  on  whose 
body  all  limbs  will  be  well  formed,  and  of  full 
volume,  weight,  and  length,  of  a  lovely  figure  like 
that  of  the  moon!  (9)  And  this  boy,  after  having 
passed  his  childhood ',  and,  with  just  ripened  intel- 
lect, having  reached  the  state  of  youtli,  will  repeat, 
fully  understand,  and  well  retain  (in  his  mind)  the 
four  Vcdas :  the  V?/g-veda,  Ya^Tir-veda,  SAma-veda, 
Atharva-veda — to  which  the  ItihAsa*  is  added  as 
a  fifth,  and  the  Niggha«/u^  as  a  sixth  (Veda) — to- 
gether with  their  Arigas  and  UpAiigas,  and  the 
Rahasya  * ;  he  will  know  the  six  Arigas,  he  will  be 
versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  sixty  categories*, 
and  well  grounded  in  arithmetic,  in  phonetics, 
ceremonial,  grammar,  metre,  etymology,  and  as^ 
tronomy",  and  in  many  other  brahmanical  [and 
monastic]  sciences  besides.  (10)  T  herefore,  O 
beloved  of  the  gods,  you  have  seen  illustrious 
dreams,  &c.  (see  §  9).' 

In  this  way  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  extreme 
satisfaction.  (11) 

When  the  Brdhmaw!  Devdnandd  had  heard  and 
perceived  this  news  from  the  BrAhmawa  y?/shabha- 
datta,  she — glad,  pleased,  and  joyful,  8lc.  (see  J  5) — 


*  That  is,  having  reached  his  eighth  year. 

'  Purdira.  •  Dictionary. 

'  According  to  the  commentators,  works  which  treat  of  the 
aidamparya  of  the  Vedas. 

'  The  Siukbya  philosophy  of  Kapila,  according  to  the  com- 
mentary ;  but  see  Max  Mfillcr,  What  can  India  teach  us  ?  p.  362. 

*  These  are  the  six  Angas  which  in  the  same  order  occur  in  the 
well-known  versus  memohalis.  Indeed,  that  verse  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  pai^sage  in  our  text. 
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joining  the  palms  of  her  hands,  &c.  (see  §  5,  down 
to)  and  spoke  thus:  (12) 

*  That  is  so.  O  beloved  of  the  gods ;  that  is  exactly 
so,  O  beloved  of  the  gods ;  that  is  true,  O  beloved  of 
the  gods ;  that  is  beyond  doubt,  O  beloved  of  the 
gods ;  that  is  what  I  desire,  O  beloved  of  the  gods ; 
that  is  what  I  accept,  O  beloved  of  the  gods ;  that  is 
what  I  desire  and  accept,  O  beloved  of  the  gods  :  that 
matter  is  really  such  as  you  have  pronounced  it.* 

Thus  saying,  she  accepted  the  true  meaning 
of  the  dreams,  and  enjoyed  together  with  7?/sha- 
bhadatta  the  noble  permitted  pleasures  of  human 
nature.  (13) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age,  5akra. — the  chief  and 
king  of  the  gods,  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  the 
destroyer  of  towns,  the  performer  of  a  hundred  sacri- 
fices, the  thousand-eyed  one,  Maghavan,  the  punisher 
of  the  Daitya  Paka,  the  lord  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  earth ',  the  lord  of  the  thirty-two  thousand  celestial 
abodes,  the  bestrideroftheelephantAiravata,  the  chief 
of  the  Suras,  who  wears  spotless  clothes  and  robes^ 
and  puts  on  garlands  and  the  diadem,  whose  cheeks 
were  stroked  by  fine,  bright,  and  trembling  earrings 
of  fresh  gold  [the  most  prosperous,  the  most  brilliant, 
the  most  mighty,  the  most  glorious,  the  most  power- 
ful, and  the  most  happy  one],  with  a  splendid  body, 
ornamented  with  a  long  down-reaching  garland, — this 
^Sakra  was  in  the  Saudharma  Kalpa,  in  the  celestial 
abode  Saudharma  Avataw/saka,  in  the  council-hall 
Sudharman,  on  his  throne  6alcra ;  he  who  exercises 
and  maintains  the  supreme  command,  government. 

*  I.  e.  of  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the  south  of  mount  Mcnj. 

*  According  to  tlie  commentators,  wcariiig  clothes  resembling 
the  dustless  sky. 
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management,  guidance,  direction,  and  sovereign 
power  and  generalship  over  the  thirty-two  thousand 
gods  of  the  celestial  abodes,  the  eighty-four  thou- 
sand gods  of  a  rank  equal  with  that  of  himself,  the 
thirty-two  chief  gods,  the  four  guardians  of  the  world, 
the  eight  principal  queens  with  their  trains,  the  three 
courts,  the  seven  armies,  and  the  seven  commanders 
of  these  armies.  He  was  then  enjoying  the  permitted 
pleasures  of  divine  nature  under  the  great  din  of 
uninterrupted  story-telling,  dramatical  plays,  sing- 
ing, and  music,  as  beating  of  time,  performance  on 
the  Vlwa,  the  TQrya,  the  great  drum,  and  the  Pa/u- 
pa/aha.  (14) 

And  he  viewed  this  whole  continent  CambOdvIpa 
with  his  extensive  (knowledge  called)  Avadhi.  There 
he  saw  in  the  continent  6^ambiidvlpa,  in  Bhdrata- 
varsha,  in  the  southern  half  of  Bharata,  in  the  brah- 
manlcal  part  of  the  town  Kuw^agr&ma,  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mah&vlra  taking  the  form  of  an  embryo  in  the 
womb  of  the  Brihmawl  Devdnandi  of  the  ^Alandha- 
rSyawa  gotra,  wife  of  the  Brihmawa  yS/shabhadatta 
of  the  gotra  of  Ko^&Ia ;  and — glad,  pleased,  and  jo)'fuI 
in  his  mind,  delighted,  extremely  enraptured,  with 
a  heart  widening  under  the  influence  of  happiness. 
with  the  hair  of  his  body  bristling  and  erect  in  their 
pores  like  the  fragrant  flowers  of  Nlpa  when  touched 
by  rain-drops,  with  his  eyes  and  mouth  open  like  full- 
blown lotuses,  with  his  excellent,  various  \  trembling 
bracelets,  with  diadem  and  earrings,  his  breast  lighted 
up  by  necklaces,  wearing  long  and  swinging  orna- 
ments with  a  pearl  pendant — the  chief  of  the  gods  rose 


*  KsidAgZi  tut/iya,  kefira.  Ka/aka  is  the  well-known  kankawa, 
tru/ika  is  explained  by  bihurakshiki,  kcyftra  by  ahgai/a.  The  last 
two  are  bracelets  worn  on  the  upper  arm. 
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with  confusion,  hast)'  and  trembling  from  his  throne, 
descended  from  tlie  footstool,  took  off  his  shoes 
which  were  by  a  clever  artist  set  with  VaidCirya  and 
excellent  Rish/a  and  A«?ana  \  and  ornamented  with 
glittering  jewels  and  precious  stones,  threw  his  seam- 
less robe  over  his  left  shoulder,  and,  arranging  the 
fingers  of  his  hands  in  the  shape  of  a  bud,  he  ad- 
vanced seven  or  eight  steps  towards  the  Tirthakara. 
Bending  his  left  knee  and  reposing  on  the  right  one, 
he  three  times  placed  his  head  on  the  ground  and 
lifted  it  a  little ;  then  he  raised  his  bracelet-encum- 
bered arms,  and  joining  the  palms  of  his  hands  so  as 
to  bring  the  ten  nails  together,  laid  the  hands  on  his 
head  and  spoke  thus  :  (15) 

•  Reverence  to  the  Arhats  and  Bhagavats :  to  the 
Adikaras,  the  Tirthakaras,  the  perfectly-enlightened 
ones;  to  the  highest  of  men,  thelions  among  men.  the 
flowers  among  mankind*,  the  Gandhahastins  amongf 
men ;  to  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  guides  of  the 
world,  the  benefactors  of  the  world,  the  lights  of 
the  world,  the  enlighteners  of  the  world ;  to  the  givers 
of  safety,  to  the  givers  of  sight,  to  the  givers  of  the 
road,  to  the  givers  of  shelter,  to  the  givers  of  life,  to 
the  givers  of  knowledge^;  to  the  givers  of  the  law, 
the  preachers  of  the  law,  the  lords  of  the  law,  the 
leaders  of  the  law,  the  universal  emperors  of  the  best 
law;  to  the  light,  the  help,  the  shelter,  the  refuge, 
the  resting-place,  the  possessors  of  unchecked  know- 


*  Names  of  precious  stones. 

'  The  text  has  literally,  the  best  lotus  among  men. 

*  These  words  are  \'ariousIy  and  alwa)-s  somewhat  fancifully  in- 
terpreted. One  explanation  is  ascribed  to  the  Aupanishadikas, 
whom  I  do  not  remember  to  have  found  noticed  anywhere  else  in 
Gaina  books. 
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ledge  and  intuition  who  have  got  rid  of  unrighteous- 
ness ;  to  the  conquerors  and  the  grantors  of  conquest, 
the  saved  and  the  saviours,  the  enlightened  and  the 
enlighteners,  the  liberated  and  the  liberators,  to 
the  all-knowing  ones,  the  all-seeing  ones,  to  those 
who  have  reached  the  happy,  stable,  unstained, 
infinite,  unperishable,  undecaying  place,  called  the 
path  of  perfection,  whence  there  is  no  return ;  reve- 
rence to  the  <7inas  who  have  conquered  fear. 

*  Reverence  to  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahSvIra, 
the  Adikara,  the  last  of  the  Tirchakaras  who  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  former  Tirthakaras,  &c. '  I  here  adore 
the  Revered  One  yonder,  may  the  Revered  One 
yonder  see  me  here !'  With  these  words  he  adored, 
he  worshipped  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvira,  and 
sat  down  on  his  excellent  throne  facing  the  east 
Then  the  following  internal,  reflectional,  desirable 
idea  occurred  to  the  mind  of  6akra,  the  chief  of 
kings  and  gods:  (i6) 

*  It  never  has  happened,  nor  does  it  happen,  nor 
will  it  happen,  that  Arhats,  A'akravartins,  liala- 
devas,  or  Vasudevas,  in  the  past,  present,  or  future, 
should  be  bom  in  low  families,  mean  families,  de- 
graded families,  poor  families,  indigent  families, 
beggars'  families,  or  brahmanical  families.  ( 1 7) 
For  indeed  Arhats,  Aakravartins,  Baladevas,  and 
Vasudevas,  in  the  past,  present,  and  future,  are 
bom  in  high  families,  noble  families,  royal  fami- 
lies, noblemen's  families,  in  families  belonging  to 
the  race  of  Ikshvaku,  or  of  Hari,  or  in  other  such- 
like families  of  pure  descent  on  both  sides.  (j8) 


'  According  to  the  commentary  all  the  epithets  from  'the  enlight- 
ened one '  down  to  '  who  has  reached '  axe  intended  by  lliis  '  &c.' 

[»1  Q 
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Now  this  is  something  which  moves  the  wonder 
of  the  world  ;  it  happens  in  the  lapse  of  numberless 
Avasarpiwis  and  Utsarpi«!s.  because  the  imperish- 
able, indescribable,  and  undestroyable  Karman  re- 
lating to  name  and  gotra  must  take  effect,  that 
Arhats,  &c.,  in  the  past,  present,  and  future,  descend 
in  (i.e.  take  the  form  of  an  embr>-o  in  the  womb  of  a 
woman  belonging  to)  low  families,  &c. ;  but  they 
are  never  brought  forth  by  birth  from  such  a 
womb.  (19)  This  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah&vira,  now. 
in  the  continent  6^ambQdvlpa,  in  Bharatavarsha.  in 
the  brahmanical  part  of  tlie  town  Ku«^agr&ma»  has 
taken  the  form  of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  the 
Br&hma«t  Devdnanda  of  the  CAlandhardya/ia  gotra, 
wife  of  the  BrAhma/ia  j^/^habhadatta  of  the  gotra  of 
Kofl^ala.  (20)  Hence  it  is  the  established  custom 
of  all  past,  present,  and  future  6akras,  chiefs  and 
kings  of  the  gods,  to  cause  tlie  Arhats  and  Bhaga- 
vats  to  be  removed  from  such-like  low,  mean,  &c., 
families,  to  such-like  high,  noble,  &c.,  families.  (21) 
It  is,  therefore,  better  that  1  should  cause  the 
Venerable  Ascetic  Mahivlra,  the  last  of  the  Ttr- 
thakaras  who  was  predicted  by  the  former  Tlrtha- 
karas,  to  be  removed  from  the  brahmanical  part 
of  the  town  Kuw^agrSma,  from  the  womb  of  the 
Brdhmawt  Devdnandd  of  the  CSlandhardyawa  gotra, 
wife  of  the  Brdhma;/a  ^/shabhadatta  of  the  gotra  of 
Ko^^'&la,  to  the  Kshatriya  part  of  the  town  Ku/id'a- 
grama,  and  to  be  placed  as  an  embryo  in  tlie  womb 
of  the  KshatriyiwI  Tri^alA  of  the  VAsishMa  gotra, 
wife  of  the  Kshatriya  Siddhartha  of  the  K^jyapa 
gotra,  belonging  to  the  clan  of  the  Gnkiri  Ksha- 
triyas  ;  and  to  cause  the  embryo  of  the  Kshatriyanl 
Tri^ala  of  the  Vasish///a  gotra  to  be  placed  in  the 
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womb  of  the  Brahma//I  Devdnandd  of  the  C^SIandha- 
r^yawa  gotra.' 

Thus  he  reflected  and  called  Hari«egamesi',  the 
divine  commander  of  the  foot  troops  ;  having  called 
him,  he  spoke  thus  :  (22) 

*  Well,  now,  beloved  of  the  gods,  it  never  has  hap- 
pened, &c.{§§  17-20  are  verbally  repeated).  (23-25) 

'  Therefore,  go  now  and  remove  die  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mahdvtra  from  the  brahmanical  part,  &c., 
and  place  the  embryo  of  the  Kshatriy4;d  Trijali,  &c. 
(see  §  21).  Having  done  this,  return  quickly  to 
report  on  the  execution  of  my  orders.'    (26) 

When  Hariwegamesi,  the  divine  commander  of 
the  foot  troops,  was  thus  spoken  to  by  5akra,  the 
chief  and  king  of  the  gods,  he — ^glad,  pleased,  and 
joyful,  &c.  (see  §  1 5) — laid  his  folded  hands  on  his 
head  and  modestly  accepted  the  words  of  command^ 
saying,  'Just  as  your  Majesty  commands.*  After 
this  he  left  the  presence  of  i5akra,  the  chief  and 
king  of  the  gods,  and  descended  towards  the  north- 
eastern quarter ;  then  he  transformed  himself  through 
his  magical  power  of  transformation,  and  stretched 
himself  out  for  numerous  Yq^nas  like  a  staff,  (during 
which  he  seized)  jewels,  Va^ra.  Vai^Arya,  Lohi- 
taksha.  Mas&ragalla,  Hawsagarbha,  Pulaka,  Sau- 
gandhika,  <7yotisara,  A«^na,  A ^^.^na pulaka,  6'ata- 
rlipa,  Subhaga,  Spha/ika,  and  Rish/a ;  (of  these 
precious  materials)  he  rejected  the  gross  particles, 
and    retained    the    subtle   particles.    (27)      Then 


'  This  name  is  rendered  Hariwaigamaishin  in  Sanskrit.  He  is 
represented  in  pictures  as  a  man  with  llie  head  of  an  antelope 
(harwia).  This  Is  apparently  the  effect  of  a  wrong  etymology, 
interesting  as  the  fact  itself  is. 
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for  a  second  time  he  transformed  himself  through 
his  magical  power  of  transformation,  and  pro- 
duced the  definitive  form  (which  gods  adopt  on 
entering  the  world  of  men);  having  done  so,  he 
passed  with  that  excellent,  hasty,  trembling,  active, 
impetuous,  victorious,  exalted,  and  quick  divine  mo- 
tion of  the  gods  right  through  numberless  continents 
and  oceans,  and  arrived  in  Cambiidvtpa,  in  Bha- 
ralavarsha,  in  the  brahmanical  part  of  the  town 
KuWagr^ma,  at  the  house  of  the  Br^hmawa  7?/sha- 
bhadatta,  wliere  the  Brdhmawl  Devananda  dwelt. 
Having  arrived  there,  he  made  his  bow  in  the  sight 
of  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahavlra,  and  cast  the 
Brdhma;*!  DevAnandA,  together  with  her  retinue, 
into  a  deep  sleep ;  then  he  took  off  all  unclean  par- 
ticles, and  brought  forth  the  clean  particles,  and 
saying,  '  May  the  Venerable  One  permit  me,'  he 
took  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahSvIra  in  the  folded 
palms  of  his  hands  without  hurting  him.  Thus  he 
went  to  die  Kshatriya  part  of  the  towni  KuWagrdma, 
to  the  house  of  the  Kshatriya  Siddhartha,  where 
the  Kshatriyawl  Tri^falS  dwelt ;  he  cast  her  and  her 
attendants  into  a  deep  sleep,  took  off  all  unclean 
particles,  and  brought  forth  the  clean  particles,  and 
placed  the  embryo  of  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Maha- 
vira  in  the  womb  of  the  KshatriyS//!  Tri^alA,  and 
the  embryo  of  the  KshatriyAwl  Tri^alA  he  placed  in 
the  womb  of  the  Brahmawl  DcvdnandA  of  the  Cd- 
landhariiya«a  gotra.  Having  done  so.  he  returned 
in  that  direction  in  which  he  had  corned  (38) 
With  that  excellent,  &c.  (see  §  28),  divine  motion 


'  The  contents  of  §$  14-28  are  contained  in  AitdrSnga  SAira  II, 
'5.  §4' 
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of  the  gods,  he  flew  upwards  right  through  number- 
less continents  and  oceans,  taking  thousands  of 
Yo_^nas  in  each  motion,  and  arrived  in  the  Sau- 
dharma  Kalpa,  in  the  divine  abode  called  Saudharma 
Avatawsaka,  where  ^Sakra,  the  chief  and  king  of  the 
gods,  sat  on  the  throne  called  ^S'akra,  and  reported 
to  5akra,  the  chief  and  king  of  the  gods,  on  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders. 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  knowledge  of  the 
Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvira  was  threefold;  he 
knew  that  he  was  to  be  removed ;  he  knew  that 
he  was  removed ;  he  knew  not  when  he  was  being 
removed'.    (29) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age.  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  third  month  of  the  rainy  season,  in  the  fifth 
fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  Ajvina,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighty-two  days,  on  the  eight^*-third  day 
current  (since  his  conception),  the  embryo  of  the 
Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvlra  was,  on  the  command 
of  6akra,  safely  removed  by  Hariwegamesi  from  the 
womb  of  the  Brahmawl  DevSnandS  to  that  of  the 
Kshatriy&wl  TriJal5.^  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  theasterism 
U  ttaraphalguni,    (30) 

End  of  the  Second  Lecture. 


In  that  night  in  which  the  embryo  of  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mahivtra  was  removed  from  the  womb  of 
the  Brahma/'!  Dev4nanda  of  the  ^Alandharayana 
gotra   to   that  of  the   Kshatriyfi«l   TrbalA   of  the 


*  In  some  MSS.  the  bst  part  of  this  paragraph  b  placed  ai  the 
end  of  ilic  next  one. 

'  The  text  repeats  Uie  corresponding  passage  or§  21. 
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VAsishMa  gotra,  the  former  was  on  her  couch  taking 
fits  of  sleep  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking;  and  seeing  that  these  fourteen  illustrious, 
beautiful,  lucky,  blest,  auspicious,  fortunate,  great 
dreams  were  taken  from  her  by  the  KshatriyS/»I 
Tri^ali,  she  awoke,    {^i) 

In  that  night  in  which  the  embrj'o  of  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  MahAvlra  was  removed  from  the  womb  of 
the  Brahmawi  DevSnanda  of  the  Calandhar^yawa 
gotra  to  that  of  the  Kshatriy^wi  TriralS  of  the 
Vdsish^a  gotra,  the  latter  was  in  her  dwelling-place, 
of  which  the  interior  was  ornamented  with  pictures, 
and  the  outside  whitewashed,  furbished  and  cleansed, 
the  brilliant  surface  of  the  ceiling  was  painted,  the 
darkness  was  dispelled  by  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
the  floor  was  perfectly  level  and  adorned  with  auspi- 
cious figures ;  which,  moreover,  was  furnished  with 
offerings  of  heaps  of  delicious,  fragrant,  strewn 
flowers  of  all  five  colours,  was  highly  delightful 
through  curling,  scented  fumes  of  black  aloe,  the 
finest  Kundurukka  and  Turushka',  and  burning 
frankincense;  was  exquisitely  scented  with  fine  per- 
fumes, and  turned  as  it  were  into  a  smelling-bottle ; 
on  a  couch  with  a  mattress  of  a  man's  length,  with 
pillows  at  head  and  foot,  raised  on  both  sides  and 
hollow  in  the  middle,  soft  as  if  one  walked  on  the 
sand  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  covered  with  the 
cloth  of  a  robe  of  ornamented  linen,  containing  a 
well-worked  towel,  and  hung  with  red  mosquito 
curtains,  delightful,  soft  to  the  touch  like  fur,  wad- 
ding, Pfira-,  butter,  or  cotton,  with  all  the  comforts  of 


*  Different  kinds  of  the  resin  of  Boswellia. 
^  N.ime  of  a  Iree. 
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a  bed,  such  as  fragrant,  excellent  flowers  and  sandal- 
powder — (in  such  a  room  and  on  such  a  bed  TrijalA 
was)  taking  fits  of  sleep  bct\veen  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  having  seen  the  following  fourteen, 
&c.  (see  §  3),  dreams,  viz.  an  elephant.  &c.  (see  §  4), 
she  awoke.    (^2) 

I.  Then  TrijaU  saw  in  her  first  dream  a  fine,  enor- 
mous elephant,  possessing  all  lucky  marks,  with 
strong  thighs  and  four  mighty  tusks ;  who  was 
whiter  than  an  empty  great  c!oud,  or  a  heap  of 
pearls,  or  the  ocean  of  milk,  or  the  moon-beams,  or 
spray  of  water,  or  the  silver  mountain  (Vaitd^-4ya) ; 
whose  temjjles  were  perfumed  with  fragrant  musk- 
fluid,  which  attracted  the  bees ;  equalling  in  dimension 
the  best  elephant  of  the  king  of  the  gods  (Airivata) ; 
uttering  a  fine  deep  sound  like  the  thunder  of  a  big 
and  large  rain-cloud.   (33) 

7.  Then  she  saw  a  tame,  lucky  bull,  of  a  whiter  hue 
than  that  of  the  mass  of  petals  of  the  while  lotus,  illu- 
mining all  around  by  the  diffusion  of  a  glory  of  light; 
(a  bull)  whose  lovely,  resplendent,  beautiful  hump 
was  delightful  through  the  collection  of  its  charms, 
whose  glossy  skin  (was  covered  with)  thin,  fine,  soft 
hairs;  whose  body  was  firm,  well  made,  muscular,  com- 
pact, lovely,  well  proportioned,  and  beautiful ;  whose 
horns  were  large,  round,  excellently  beautiful,  greased 
at  their  tops,  and  pointed  ;  whose  teeth  were  all 
equal,  shining,  and  pure.  He  foreboded  innumerable 
good  qualities.   (34) 

3.  Then  she  saw  a  handsome,  handsomely  shaped, 
playful  lion,  jumping  from  the  sky  towards  her  face; 
a  delightful  and  beautiful  Hon  whiter  than  a  heap  of 
pearls,  &c.  (see  §  33),  who  had  strong  and  lovely 
fore-arms,  and  a  mouth  adorned  with  round,  large, 
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and  well-set  teeth ;  whose  lovely  lips,  splendent 
through  their  proportions,  and  soft  like  a  noble 
lotus,  looked  as  if  they  were  artificially  ornamented  ; 
whose  palate^  was  soft  and  tender  like  the  petals  of 
the  red  lotus,  and  the  top  of  whose  tongue  was  pro- 
tniding;  whose  eyes  were  like  pure  lightning,  and 
revolved  like  red-hot  excellent  gold  just  poured  out 
from  the  crucible ;  (a  lion)  with  broad  and  large 
thighs,  and  with  full  and  excellent  shoulders,  who 
was  adorned  with  a  mane  of  soft,  white,  tliin,  long 
hair  of  the  finest  quality ;  whose  erect,  well-shaped, 
and  well-grown  tail  was  flapping ;  the  tops  of  whose 
nails  were  deeply  set  and  sharp;  whose  beautiful 
tongue  came  out  of  his  mouth  like  a  shoot  of 
beauty.    (35) 

4.  Then  she,  with  the  face  of  the  full  moon,  saw  the 
goddess  of  famous  beauty.  ^Vi,  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Himavat,  reposing  on  a  lotus  in  the  lotus  lake, 
anointed  with  the  water  from  the  strong  and  large 
trunks  of  the  guardian  elephants.  She  sat  on  a  lofty 
throne.  Her  firmly  placed  feet  resembled  golden 
tortoises,  and  her  dyed,  fleshy,  convex,  thin,  red, 
smooth  nails  were  set  in  swelling  muscles'.  Her 
hands  and  feet  were  like  the  leaves  of  the  lotus,  and 
her  fingers  and  toes  soft  and  excellent ;  her  round 
and  well-formed  legs  were  adorned  with  the  Kuru- 
vind&varta  ^  and  her  knees  with  dimples.  Her  fleshy 
thighs  resembled  the  proboscis  of  an  excellent  ele- 
phant, and  her  lovely  broad  hips  were  encircled  by 
a  golden  zone.     Her  large  and  beautiful  belly  was 

'  Another  reading  noticed  in  the  commcnlar>'  has  tala,  upper- 
side  of  the  tongue,  instead  of  tdlu,  palate. 
'  Literally,  elevated  and  fat. 
'  Ad  ornament  according  to  the  comoientar}^. 
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adorned  by  a  circular  navel,  and  contained  a  lovely 
row  of  hairs  (black  as)  collyrium,  bees,  or  clouds, 
straight,  even,  continuous,  thin,  admirable,  handsome, 
soft,  and  downy.  Her  waist,  whicli  contained  the 
three  folds,  could  be  encompassed  with  one  hand. 
On  all  parts  of  her  body  shone  ornaments  and  trin- 
kets, composed  of  many  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
yellow  and  red  gold.  The  pure  cup-like  pair  of  her 
breasts  sparkled,  encircled  by  a  garland  of  Kunda 
flowers,  in  which  glittered  a  string  of  pearls.  She 
wore  strings  of  pearls  made  by  diligent  and  clever 
artists,  shining  with  wonderful  strings,  a  necklace  of 
jewels  with  a  string  of  DinArSs',  and  a  trembling 
pair  of  earrings,  touching  her  shoulders,  diffused  a 
brilliancy ;  but  the  united  beauties  and  charms  of 
these  ornaments  were  only  subservient  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  face*.  Her  lovely  eyes  were  large  and 
pure  like  the  water  lily.  She  sprinkled  about  the 
.sap  from  two  lotus  flowers  which  she  held  in  her 
splendid  hands,  and  gracefully  fanned  herself.  Her 
glossy,  black,  thick,  smooth  hair  hung  down  in 
a  braid.    {36) 

5.  Then  she  saw,  coming  down  from  the  firma- 
ment, a  garland  charmingly  interwoven  with  fresh 
Mandara  flowers.  It  spread  the  delicious  smell  of 
A'ampaka',    A^oka*,   NAga*   PunnAga*,    Priyarigu', 


'  This  word,  corresponding  to  th«  Greek  ii^dpiov,  proves  the 
lale  composition  of  this  part  of  the  Kalpa  SQtra. 

'  I  cannot  accurately  construe  this  passage ;  my  translation  is 
therefore  rather  free,  but,  I  believe,  comes  near  the  meaning  of  the 
original. 

■  Michelia  Champaka.  *  Jonesia  A^ioka. 

•  Mesua  Roxburghii.  "  RotUera  Tinctoria. 

^  Fanicum  Italicum. 
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^irisha'.  Mudgara^  Mallika^,  6^4ti*.  Yilitliika*,  An- 
koUa  ■,  Kora«/akapatra ',  Damanaka  ®,  NavamA- 
Iika«,  Bakula»'\  Tilaka ",  V^santika".  Nuphar, 
Nymphaea,  P&^ala'^,  Kunda".  Atimukia'*,  and 
Mango ;  and  perfumed  the  ten  divisions  of  the  uni- 
verse with  its  incomparably  delightful  fragrance. 
It  was  white  through  wreaths  of  fragrant  flowers  of 
all  seasons^  and  brilliant  through  splendid,  beautiful 
embellishments  of  many  colours.  Towards  it  came 
humming  swarms  of  different  kinds  of  bees'*,  and 
filled  with  their  sweet  noise  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood.  (37) 

6.  And  the  moon :  white  as  cow-milk,  foam,  spray  of 
water,  or  a  silver  cup,  glorious,  delighting  heart  and 
eyes,  full,  dispelling  the  compact  darkness  of  the  thick- 
est wilderness,  whose  crescent  shines  at  the  end  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  month,  opening  the  blossoms  of 
the  groups  of  Nymphaeas,  adorning  the  night,  resem- 
bling the  surface  of  a  well-polished  mirror.  She 
was  of  a  white  hue,  like  a  flamingo,  the  stars'  head- 
ornament,  the  quiver  of  Cupid's  arrows,  raising  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  burning  as  it  were  disconsolate 


'  Acacia  Sirisa. 

*  Jasminum  Zambac. 


'  A  species  of  jasmine. 
*  Jastninum  Grandiflorum. 


*  Jasminum  Auriculatum.  '  Alangium  Hexapetalum. 

'  Not  specialised  in  our  dictionaries.  '  Artcraisia  Indies. 

"  The  many-flowcrcd  Njkanlhcs  or  Jasminuin  Zambac. 

"  Mimusops  Elengi. 

'*  Clerodendum  Phlomoides  or  Symplocos  Racemosa. 

"  GaertTiera  Racemosa,  "  Bignonia  Suaveolens. 

14  Fragrant  Oleander. 

"  Diosp)T09  Glutinos  or  Dalbergia  Ougeinense. 

"  Sha/pada,  madhukari,  bhratnara.  The  sha/pada  are  literally 
six-fooled  bees,  as  Stevenson  correctly  translated,  but  he  strangely 
reckons  them  among  the  preternatural  animals,  like  the  four>lusked 
elephants,  dear  to  the  imagination  of  the  Gains! 
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people  when  absent  from  their  sweethearts,  the 
large,  glorious,  wandering  headmark  of  the  celestial 
sphere — beloved  in  heart  and  soul  by  RohiwI '.  Such 
was  the  glorious,  beautiful,  resplendent  full  moon 
which  the  queen  saw.   (38) 

7.  Then  she  saw  the  large  sun,  the  dispeller  of 
the  mass  of  darkness,  him  of  radiant  form,  red  like 
the  A^oka,  the  open  Kiwsuka,  the  bill  of  a  parrot, 
or  the  Guw^rdha*.  the  adomer  of  the  lotus  groups, 
the  marker  of  the  starry  host,  the  lamp  of  the  firma- 
ment, throttling  as  it  were  the  mass  of  cold,  the 
illustrious  leader  of  the  troop  of  planeLs,  the 
destroyer  of  night,  who  only  at  his  rising  and  setting 
may  be  well  viewed,  but  (at  all  other  times)  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  regarded,  who  disperses  evil-doers  that 
stroll  about  at  night,  who  stops  the  influence  of  cold, 
who  always  circles  round  Mount  Meru,  whose  thou- 
sand rays  obscure  the  lustre  of  other  lights'.  (39) 

8.  Then  she  saw  an  extremely  beautiful  and  very 
large  flag,  a  sight  for  all  people,  of  a  form  attractive 
to  the  beholders.  It  was  fastened  to  a  golden  staff 
with  a  tuft  of  many  soft  and  waving  peacocks 
feathers  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  white  colours,  and 
seemed  as  if  it  would  pierce  the  brilliant,  celestial 
sphere,  with  the  brilliant  lion  on  its  top,  who  was 
white  like  crj'stal,  pearlmother,  Ahka-stone,  Kunda- 
flowcrs,  spray  of  water,  or  a  silver  cup.    (40) 


*  The  commentators  understand  this  passage  (Rohinfmaffahiya- 
yavallabham)  differently  by  explaining  hiyaya  by  hitada,  the  lover 
of  Rohiffi  who  did  her  mind  good. 

'  According  to  Stevenson  :  the  red  side  orthe  retli  seed. 

'  Or  if  we  adopt  a  various  reading,  mentioned  in  the  com- 
roentar)*,  payai/iya,  we  must  translate :  whose  luminous  glor}'  was 
set  forth  by  his  thousand  rays. 
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9.  Then  she  saw  a  full  vase  of  costly  metal ', 
splendent  with  fine  gold,  filled  with  pure  water, 
excellent,  of  brilliant  beauty,  and  shining  with  a 
bouquet  of  water  lilies.  It  united  many  excellencies 
and  all-auspicious  marks,  and  stood  on  a  lotus- 
(shaped  foot),  shining  with  excellent  jewels'.  It 
delighted  the  eyes,  glittered  and  illumined  all  about; 
it  was  the  abode  of  happy  Fortune,  free  from  all 
faults,  fine,  splendid,  exquisitely  beautiful,  entwined 
with  a  wreath  of  fragrant  flowers  of  all  seasons.  (41) 

10.  Then  she  saw  a  lake,  called  Lotus  Lake, 
adorned  with  water  lilies.  Its  yellow  water  was 
perfumed  by  lotuses  opening  in  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  ;  it  abounded  with  swarms  of  aquatic  animals* 
and  fed  fishes.  It  was  large,  and  seemed  to  bum 
through  the  wide-spreading,  glorious  beauty  of  all 
kinds  of  lotuses^  Its  shape  and  beauty  were  pleasing. 
The  lotuses  in  it  were  licked  by  whole  swarms  of  gay 
bees  and  mad  drones.  Pairs  of  swans,  cranes,  Aakra- 
vAkas,  ducks,  Indian  cranes,  and  many  other  lust)' 
birds  resorted  to  its  waters,  and  on  the  leaves  of  its 
lotuses  sparkled  water-drops  like  pearls*.  It  was  a 
sight,  pleasing  to  the  heart  and  the  eye.  (42) 

11.  Then  she  whose  face  was  splendid  like  the 

'  Tlie  original  has  rayajra,  silver,  but  as  ihe  commentary  re- 
marks, ihis  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  epithet  which  we  have  put 
next,  but  which,  in  the  original,  is  separated  from  it  by  many  lines. 
Unless  the  author  has  blundered,  which  from  his  vague  style  seems 
far  from  impos.sible,  the  word  mu.st  here  have  a  more  indefinite 
meaning  than  it  usually  has. 

'  This  passage  may  aliso  be  translated :  standing  on  a  lotus  filled 
with  pollen,  of  excellent  workmanship. 

'  Specialised  in  the  text  as  kamula,  kuvalaya,  utpala,  tfimarasa, 
and  puMfi^rika. 

*  According  10  the  commentary  j  the  tcxtua  rcceptus  is,  many 
water-drops. 
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moon  in  autumn,  saw  the  milk-ocean,  equalling  in 
beauty  ilie  breast  of  Lakshml,  which  is  white  like 
the  mass  of  moon-beams.  Us  waters  increased  in 
all  four  directions,  and  raged  with  ever-changing 
and  moving,  excessively  high  waves.  It  presented 
a  splendid  and  pleasant  spectacle  as  it  rushed  to 
and  from  the  shore  with  its  wind-raised,  changeable, 
and  moving  billows,  its  tossing  waves,  and  its  rolling, 
splendid,  transparent  breakers.  From  it  issued 
camphor-white  foam  under  the  lashing  (tails)  of 
great  poqjoises,  fishes,  whales,  and  other  monsters 
of  the  deep^  Its  agitated  waters  were  in  great 
uproar,  occasioned  by  the  vortex  Garig^varta,  which 
the  vehemence  and  force  of  the  great  rivers  pro- 
duced ;  they  rose,  rushed  onwards  and  backwards, 
and  eddied.    (43) 

12.  Then  she  saw  a  celestial  abode  excellinir 
among  the  best  of  its  kind,  like  the  lotus  (among 
flowers).  It  shone  like  the  morning  sun's  disk,  and 
was  of  a  dazzling  beauty.  Its  thousand  and  eight 
excellent  columns  (inlaid  with)  die  best  gold  and 
heaps  of  jewels  diffused  a  brilliant  light  like  a  hea- 
venly lamp,  and  the  pearls  fastened  to  its  curtains 
glittered.  It  was  hung  with  brilliant  divine  garlands^ 
and  decorated  with  pictures  of  wolves,  bulls,  horses, 
men,  dolphins,  birds,  snakes,  Kinnaras,  deer,  ^a- 
rabhas.  Yaks,  Samsaktas^,  elephants,  shrubs,  and 
plants.  There  the  Gandharvas  performed  their 
concerts,  and   the  din  of  the  drums  of  the  gods, 


*  The  original  has  timingila-niruddha-tilitUika. 

'  Samsakta,  which  I  do  not  find  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  ex- 
plained, *a  kind  of  beast  of  prey;'  I  think  that  samsakta  may  be 
an  adjective  specifying  the  following  word,  and  mean  'figbung' 
elephants. 
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imitating  the  sound  of  big  and  large  rain-clouds, 
penetrated  the  whole  inhabited  world.  It  was  hig-hly 
delightful  through  curling,  scented  fumes  of  black 
aloe,  the  finest  Kundurukka  and  Turushka,  burning 
frankincense  and  other  perfumes.  It  (shed)  conti- 
nuous light,  was  white,  of  excellent  lustre,  delighting 
the  best  of  gods,  and  affording  joy  and  pleasure.  (44) 

13.  Then  she  saw  an  enormous  heap  of  jewels 
containing  Pulaka,  Vajfra.  Indranlla,  Sasyaka,  Kar- 
ketana,  Lohit^ksha.  Marakata,  Prabdla,  Saugandhika, 
Spha/ika,  Hawsagarbha,  A«^na,  and  A'andrakdnta. 
Its  base  was  on  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  it  illu- 
mined with  its  jewels  even  the  sphere  of  the  sky. 
It  was  high  and  resembled  Mount  Meru.   (45) 

14.  And  a  fire.  She  saw  a  fire  in  vehement 
motion,  fed  with  much-shining  and  honey-coloured 
ghee,  smokeless,  crackling,  and  extremely  beautiful 
with  its  burning  flames.  The  mass  of  its  flames, 
which  rose  one  above  the  other,  seemed  to  inter- 
penetrate each  other,  and  the  blaze  of  its  flames 
appeared  to  bake  the  firmament  in  some  places.  (46) 

After  having  seen  these  fine,  beautiful,  lovely, 
handsome  dreams,  the  lotus-eyed  queen  awoke  on 
her  bed  while  the  hair  of  her  body  bristled  for  joy. 

Every  mother  of  a  Tlrthakara  sees  these  fourteen 
dreams  in  that  night  in  which  the  famous  Arhat 
enters  her  womb.   (46  b) 

End  of  the  Third  Lecture. 


When  the  KshatriyS^/t  Tri^ali,  having  seen  these 
fourteen  illustrious,  great  dreams,  awoke,  she  was 
glad,  pleased,  and  joyful,  &c.  (see  §  5,  down  to)  rose 
from  her  couch,  and  descended  from  the  footstool. 
Neitlier  hasty  nor  trembling,  with  a  quick  and  even 
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gait  like  that  of  the  royal  swan,  she  went  to  the  couch 
of  the  Kshatriya  SiddhArtha.  There  she  awakened 
the  Kshatriya  Siddhdrtha.  addressing  him  with  kind, 
pleasing,  amiable,  tender,  illustrious,  beautiful,  lucky, 
blest,  auspicious,  fortunate,  heart-going,  heart-easing, 
well-measured,  sweet,  and  soft  words,    (47) 

Then  the  Kshatriy&«l  Tri^ala,  with  the  permission 
of  king  Siddhartha,  sat  down  on  a  chair  of  state 
inlaid  with  various  jewels  and  precious  stones  in  the 
form  of  arabesques;  calm  and  composed,  sitting  on 
an  excellent,  comfortable  chair,  she  addressed  him 
with  kind,  pleasing,  &c.  (see  last  paragraph),  words, 
and  spoke  thus :   (48) 

'  O  beloved  of  the  gods.  I  was  just  now  on  my 
couch  (as  described  in  §  32),  &c.  (see  §  5),  and  awoke 
after  having  seen  the  fourteen  dreams ;  to  wit.  an 
elephant.  &c.  \Vhat,  to  be  sure,  O  my  lord,  will  be 
the  happy  result  portended  by  these  fourteen  illus- 
trious, great  dreams  ?'   (49) 

When  the  Kshatriya  SiddhArtha  had  heard  and 
perceived  this  news  from  the  Kshatriy4«l  Trijala, 
he  glad,  pleased,  and  joyful,  &c.  (see  {  5,  down  to) 
firmly  fixed  the  dreams  in  his  mind,  and  entered 
upon  considering  them;  he  grasped  the  meaning  of 
those  dreams  with  his  own  innate  intelligence  and 
intuition  which  were  preceded  by  reflection,  and 
addressing  the  KshatriyAwl  Tri^li  with  kind, 
pleasing,  &c.,  words,  spoke  thus :  (50) 

'  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  you  have  seen  illus- 
trious dreams.  &c,  (see  §  9,  down  to)  you  will 
give  birth  to  a  lovely,  handsome  boy,  who  will  be 
the  ensign  of  our  family,  the  lamp  of  our  family, 
the  crown  ^   of  our  family,    the    frontal   ornament 

'  Va^^OTsaya  (ava(amsaka)  is  here  rendered  by  jeklura. 
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of  our  family,  the  maker  of  our  family's  glory, 
the  sun  of  our  family,  the  stay  of  our  family,  the 
maker  of  our  family's  joy  and  fame,  the  tree  of  our 
family,  the  exalter  of  our  family ;  (a  boy)  with  tender 
hands  and  feet,  &c.  (see  §  9.  down  to  the  end).  (51) 
And  this  boy,  after  having  passed  childhood,  and, 
with  just  ripened  intellect,  having  reached  the  state 
of  youth,  will  become  a  brave,  gallant,  and  valorous 
king,  the  lord  of  the  realm,  with  a  large  and  exten- 
sive army  and  train  of  waggons.  (52)  Therefore,  O 
beloved  of  the  gods,  you  have  seen  illustrious,  &c,, 
dreams,  &c.  (see  §  g).' 

In  this  way  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  extreme 
satisfaction. 

When  the  Kshatriydwl  Tri^ali  had  heard  and 
perceived  this  news  from  king  SiddhSrtha,  she 
glad,  pleased,  and  joyful,  &c.  (see  §  12,  down  to) 
and  spoke  thus:   (53) 

'  That  is  so,  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  &c.  (see  §  13, 
down  to)  as  you  have  pronovuiced  it.' 

Thus  saying  she  accepted  the  true  meaning  of 
the  dreams,  and  with  the  permission  of  king  Sid- 
dhArtha  she  rose  from  her  chair  of  state,  inlaid  with 
various  jewels  and  precious  stones  in  the  form  of 
arabesques.  She  tlien  returned  to  her  own  bed, 
neither  hasty  nor  trembling,  with  a  quick  and 
even  gait  like  that  of  the  royal  swan,  and  spoke 
thus:  (54) 

'  These  my  excellent  and  pre-eminent  dreams  shall 
not  be  counteracted  by  other  bad  dreams.' 

Accordingly  she  remained  awake  to  save  her 
dreams  by  means  of  (hearing)  good,  auspicious, 
pious,  agreeable  stories  about  gods  and  religious 
men.  (55) 
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At  the  time  of  daybreak  the  Kshatriya  Sitldh&rtha 
called  his  family  servants  and  spoke  thus  :  (56) 

'  Now,  beloved  of  the  gods,  quickly  make  ready, 
or  have  made  ready,  the  exterior  hall  of  audience ; 
see  that  it  be  sprinkled  with  scented  water,  cleaned, 
swept,  and  newly  smeared,  furnished  with  offerings 
of  fragrant,  excellent  flowers  of  all  five  colours, 
made  highly  delightful  tlirough  curling  scented 
fumes,  &c.  (see  §  32.  down  to)  and  turned,  as  it 
were,  into  a  smelling  box;  also  erect  my  throne, 
and  having  done  this  quickly  return,  and  report  on 
the  execution  of  my  orders.'  (57) 

When  the  family  servants  were  thus  spoken  to 
by  king  SiddhArtha,  they — glad,  pleased,  and  joyful, 
&c.  (see  }  12,  down  to)  on  their  heads,  and  modestly 
accepted  the  words  of  command,  saying,  *  Yes, 
master !'  Then  they  left  the  presence  of  the  Ksha- 
triya Siddh^rtha,  and  went  to  the  exterior  hall  of 
audience,  made  it  ready,  and  erected  the  throne  (as 
described  in  the  last  paragraph).  Having  done  this, 
they  returned  to  the  Kshatri)'a  Siddhartha ;  joining 
the  palms  of  their  hands  so  as  to  bring  the  ten  nails 
together,  laid  the  folded  hands  on  their  heads,  and 
reported  on  the  execution  of  their  orders.  (58) 

Early  at  the  wane  of  the  night,  when  the  bright 
morning  disclosed  the  soft  flowers  of  the  full-blown 
lotuses  and  Nymphaeas.  rose  the  sun  :  he  was  red  like 
the  A^oka,  the  open  Kiwwuka,  the  bill  of  a  parrot 
or  the  Guw^^^rdha ;  of  an  intense  redness  like  that 
of  the  Bandhu^vaka*,  the  feet  and  eyes  of  the  turtle 
dove,  the  scarlet  eyes  of  the  Indian  cuckoo,  a  mass 
of  China  roses,  or  vermilion.  He,  the  thousand-rayed 
maker  of  the  day.  shining  in  his  radiance,  awakened 


C»] 


'  Pentapetes  Phoenicea. 
R 
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the  groups  of  lotuses.  When  in  due  time  the  god 
of  the  day  had  risen  and  by  the  blows  of  his  hands 
(or  rays)  the  darkness  was  driven  away,  while  the 
inhabited  world  was,  as  it  were,  dipped  in  saffron  by 
the  morning  sun,  the  Kshatriya  Siddhdrtlia  rose 
from  his  bed,  (59)  descended  from  the  footstool, 
went  to  the  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  entered 
it.  There  he  applied  himself  to  many  wholesome 
exercises,  jumped,  wrestled,  fenced,  and  fought  till 
he  got  thoroughly  tired :  then  he  was  anointed  with 
hundredfold  and  thousandfold  refined  different  kinds 
of  oil.  which  nourished,  beautified,  invigorated,  exhi- 
larated, strengthened,  and  increased  all  senses  and 
limbs.  On  an  oiled  hide  he  was  shampooed  by 
clever  men  with  soft  and  tender  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  qualities  of  the  practices  of  anointing, 
kneading,  and  stretching ;  well  trained,  skilful,  excel- 
lent, expert,  intelligent,  and  never  tiring.  When  by 
this  fourfold  agreeable  treatment  of  the  body  the 
king's  bones,  flesh,  skin,  and  hair  had  been  bene- 
fited, and  his  fatigues  banished,  he  left  the  hall  for 
gyTnnastic  exercises,  (60)  and  entered  the  bathing- 
house.  The  pleasant  bathing-room  was  very  agree- 
able, and  contained  many  windows  ^  ornamented 
with  pearls;  its  floor  was  decorated  with  mosaic 
of  various  jewels  and  precious  stones.  On  the  bath- 
ing-stool, inlaid  with  various  jewels  and  precious 
stones  in  the  form  of  arabesques,  he  comfortably 
sat  down  and  bathed  himself  with  water  scented 
with  flowers  and  perfumes,  with  tepid  water  and 
pure  water,  according  to  an  excellent  method   of 

'  Gi\^,  windows  formed  by  flat  stones  which  are  perforated  so 
as  to  produce  a  network  of  more  or  less  imricate  design. 
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bathing,  combined  with  healthy  exercises.  When 
this  healthy  excellent  bathing  under  many  hundred- 
fold pleasures  was  over,  he  dried  his  body  with 
a  long-haired,  soft,  scented,  and  coloured  towel,  put 
on  a  new  and  costly  excellent  robe,  rubbed  himself 
with  fresh  and  fragrant  Go^lrsha'  and  sandal,  and 
ornamented  himself  with  fuie  wreaths  and  sandal-oint- 
ment. He  put  on  (ornaments)  of  jewels  and  pearls, 
hung  round  his  neck  fitting  necklaces  of  eighteen, 
nine,  and  three  strings  of  pearls,  and  one  with  a 
pearl  pendant,  and  adorned  himself  with  a  zone.  Me 
put  on  a  collar,  rings,  and  charming  ornaments  of 
the  hair,  and  encumbered  his  arms  with  excellent 
bracelets :  he  was  of  excessive  beauty.  His  face  was 
lighted  up  by  earrings,  and  his  head  by  a  diadem ; 
his  breast  was  adorned  and  decked  with  necklaces, 
and  his  fingers  were,  as  it  were,  gilded  by  his  rings. 
His  upper  garment  of  fine  cloth  contained  swinging 
pearl  pendants.  He  put  on,  as  an  emblem  of  his 
undefeated  knighthood,  glittering,  well-made,  strong, 
excellent,  beautiful  armlets,  made  by  clever  artists 
of  spotless  and  costly  jewels,  gold,  and  precious 
stones  of  many  kinds.  In  short,  the  king  was  like 
the  tree  granting  all  desires,  decorated  and  orna- 
mented ;  an  umbrella,  hung  with  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands of  Kori«/a  flowers,  was  held  above  him.  He 
was  fanned  with  white  excellent  chowries,  while  his 
appearance  was  greeted  with  auspicious  shouts  of 
victory.  Surrounded  by  many  chieftains,  satraps, 
kings,  princes,  knights,  sheriffs,  heads  of  families, 
ministers,  chief  ministers,  astrologers,  counsellors, 
servants,  dancing  masters,  citizens,  traders,  mer- 
chants, foremen  of  guilds,  generals,  leaders  of  cara- 

>  Gorirsha  is  a  superior  kind  of  sandal 
R  2 


vans,  messengers,  and  frontier-guards,  he — the  lord 
and  chief  of  men,  a  bull  and  a  lion  among  men»  shining 
with  excellent  lustre  and  glory,  lovely  to  behold  like 
the  moon  emerging  from  a  great  white  cloud  in  the 
midst  of  the  flock  of  the  planets  and  of  brilliant 
stars  and  asterisms  —  left  the  bathing-house,  (6i) 
entered  the  exterior  hall  of  audience  and  sat  down 
on  his  throne  with  the  face  towards  the  east.   (62) 

On  the  north-eastern  side  he  ordered  eight  state 
chairs,  covered  with  cloth  and  auspiciously  deco- 
rated with  white  mustard,  to  be  set  down.  Not 
too  far  from  and  not  too  near  to  himself,  tow^ards 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  he  had  a  curtain  drawn. 
It  was  adorned  with  different  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  extremely  worth  seeing,  very  costly,  and 
manufactured  in  a  famous  town ;  its  soft  clotli  was 
all  over  covered  with  hundreds  of  patterns  and  deco- 
rated with  pictures  of  wolves,  bulls,  horses,  men, 
dolphins,  birds,  snakes,  Kinnaras,  deer,  5arabhas, 
Yaks,  Sawsaktas,  elephants,  shrubs,  and  plants.  Be- 
hind it  he  ordered  to  be  placed,  for  the  Kshalri- 
y4»t  Trijald,  an  excellent  chair  of  state,  decorated 
with  arabesques  of  different  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  outfitted  with  a  coverlet  and  a  soft  pillow, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  ver>-  soft  and  agreeable 
to  the  touch.  Then  he  called  the  family  servants 
and  spoke  thus:  (63) 

*  Quickly,  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  call  the  inter- 
preters of  dreams  who  well  know  the  science  of 
prognostics  with  its  eight  branches,  and  are  well 
versed  in  many  sciences  besides!' 

WTien  the  family  servants  were  thus  spoken  to 
by  king  Siddhartha,  they — glad,  pleased,  and  joyful, 
&c. — laid   tlae   folded    hands   on   their   heads    and 
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modestly  accepted  the  words  of  command,  saying, 
*  Yes,  master!'  (64) 

Then  they  left  the  presence  of  the  Kshatriya 
SiddhSrtha,  went  right  tlirough  the  town  KuWapura 
to  the  houses  of  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  and 
called  the  interpreters  of  dreams.  (65) 

Then  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  being  called  by 
the  Kshatriya  Siddhdrtha's  family  servants,  glad, 
pleased,  and  joyful,  &c.,  bathed,  made  Uie  offering 
(to  the  house-gods)',  performed  auspicious  rites  and 
expiatory  *  acts,  put  on  excellent,  lucky,  pure  court- 
dress,  adorned  their  persons  with  small  but  costly 
ornaments,  and  put.  for  the  sake  of  auspiciousncss, 
white  mustard  and  DfirvS  grass  on  their  heads. 
Thus  they  issued  from  their  own  houses  and  went 
right  through  the  Kshatriya  part  of  the  town  Kuwrfk- 
pura  to  the  front  gate  of  king  SiddhSrtha's  excellent 
palace,  a  jewel  of  its  kind.  (66) 

There  they  assembled  and  went  to  the  exterior 
hall  of  audience  in  the  presence  of  the  Kshatriya 
Siddh&rtha.  Joining  the  palms  of  their  hands  so  as 
to  bring  the  ten  nails  together,  they  laid  the  folded 
hands  on  their  heads  and  gave  him  the  greeting  of 
victory.  (67) 

The  king  SiddhSrtha  saluted  and  honoured  the 
interpreters  of  dreams,  made  them  presents,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  respect.  They  sat  down,  one 
after  the  other,  on  the  chairs  of  state  which  had 
been  placed  there  before.  (68)  Then  the  Kshatriya 
SiddhArtha  placed  his  wife  Tri^ald  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  taking  flowers  and    fruits   in   his   hands. 

'  Balikarman. 

'  ViviAi^lU  =  prSyaj^itla.  The  commentators  explain  it  by 
p&da<(Aupta,  touching  their  feet  in  order  to  avoid  the  wicked  eye. 
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addressed  with  utmost  courtesy  the  interpreters  of 
dreams :  (69) 

'O  beloved  of  the  gods,  the  Kshatriyawl  Triyali 
was  just  on  her  couch,  &c.  (see  §  32,  down  to  the 
end).  (70  and  71)  What  to  be  sure,  O  beloved  of 
the  gods,  will  be  the  result  portended  by  these  four- 
teen illustrious  great  dreams  ?'  (72) 

When  the  interpreters  of  dreams  had  heard  and 
perceived  this  news  from  the  Kshatriya  Siddhirtha, 
they — glad,  pleased,  and  joyful,  &c. — fixed  the  dreams 
in  their  minds,  entered  upon  considering  them,  and 
conversed  together.   (73) 

Having  found,  grasped,  discussed,  decided  upon, 
and  clearly  understood  the  meaning  of  these  dreams, 
they  recited  before  king  SiddhSrtha  the  dream-books 
and  spoke  thus : 

*0  beloved  of  the  gods,  in  our  dream-books  are 
enumerated  forty-two  (common)  dreams  and  thirty 
great  dreams.  Now,  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  the 
mothers  of  universal  monarchs  or  of  Arhats  wake 
up  after  seeing  these  fourteen  great  dreams  out 
of  the  thirty  great  dreams,  when  the  embrj'o  of 
a  universal  monarch  or  an  Arhat  enters  their 
womb :  (74)  viz.  an  elephant,  a  bull,  &c.  (75)  The 
mothers  of  V&sudevas  wake  up  after  seeing  any 
seven  great  dreams  out  of  these  fourteen  great 
dreams,  when  the  embrj'o  of  a  V^dsudeva  enters  their 
womb.  (76)  The  mothers  of  Baladevas  wake  up  after 
seeing  any  four  great  dreams  out  of  these  four- 
teen great  dreams,  when  the  embryo  of  a  Baladeva 
enters  their  womb.  (77)  The  mother  of  MAwfl'alikas 
wake  up  after  seeing  a  single  great  dream  out  of 
these  fourteen  great  dreams,  when  the  embryo  of  a 
M&Walika  enters  their  womb.  (78)     Now,  O  beloved 
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of  the  gods,  the  KshatriySwl  Tri^alS  has  seen  these 
fourteen  great  dreams,  &c.  (see  J  51,  down  to  the 
end).  (79)  And  this  boy,  &c.  (see  §  $2,  down  to)  the 
lord  of  a  realm  with  a  large  and  extensive  army  and 
train  of  waggons,  a  universal  emperor  or  a  Gina^ 
the  lord  of  the  tliree  worlds,  the  universal  emperor 
of  the  law.  (80).  Therefore,  O  beloved  of  die 
gods,  tlie  Kshatriy&#«l  Tri^alA  has  seen  ilUistrious 
dreams/  &c.  (see  §  9),  (81) 

When  king  Siddh&rtha  had  heard  and  perceived 
this  news  from  the  interpreter  of  dreams,  he — glad, 
pleased,  and  joyful,  &c. — spoke  to  them  thus  :  (82) 

'  That  is  so,  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  &c.  (see  §  1 1, 
down  to)  as  you  have  pronounced  it.* 

Thus  saying  he  accepted  the  true  meaning  of  the 
dreams,  and  honoured  the  interpreters  of  dreams 
with  praise  and  plenty  of  food,  flowers,  perfumes, 
garlands,  and  ornaments.  He  made  them  a  present 
in  keeping  with  their  stadon  in  life  ^  and  dismissed 
them.  (83) 

After  this  the  Kshatriya  Siddhdrtha  rose  from  his 
throne,  went  to  the  Kshatriy^wl  Tri^alA  behind  the 
curtain,  and  addressed  her  thus  :  (84) 

'  Now,  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  you  have  seen 
these  fourteen  great  dreams,  &c,  (see  ^  79,  80,  down 
to)  emperor  of  the  law.'  (85,  86) 

When  the  KshatriyAwI  Triral^  had  heard  and 
perceived  this  news,  she — glad,  pleased,  and  joyful. 
&c. — accepted  the  true  meaning  of  the  dreams.  (87) 
With  the  permission  of  king  Siddh&rtha  she  rose 
from  her  chair  of  state  which  was  decorated  with 
arabesques  of  various  jewels  and  precious  stones, 


*  Or  a  life  annuity. 


and  retumed  to  her  own  apartments,  neither  hasty 
nor  trembling,  with  a  quick  and  even  gait  like  that 
of  the  royal  swan.  (88) 

From  that  moment  in  which  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mah^vlra  was  brought  into  the  family  of  the  GiiAtris, 
many  demons '  in  Vaii^rama?/a's  service,  belong^ing 
to  the  animal  world,  brought,  on  5akra*s  command, 
to  the  palace  of  king  Siddh^rtha,  old  and  ancient 
treasures,  of  which  the  owners,  deponers,  and  fami- 
lies to  whom  they  originally  belonged  were  dead 
and  extinct,  and  which  were  hidden  in  villages,  or 
mines,  or  scot-free  towns,  or  towns  with  earth  walls, 
or  towns  with  low  walls,  or  isolated  towns,  or  towns 
accessible  by  land  and  water,  or  towns  accessible 
either  by  land  or  by  water  only,  or  in  natural  strong- 
holds, or  in  halting-places  for  processions  or  for 
caravans,  in  triangular  places,  or  in  places  where 
three  or  four  roads  meet,  or  in  courtyards,  or 
squares,  or  high  roads,  or  on  the  site  of  villages  or 
towns,  or  in  drains  of  villages  or  towns,  or  in  bazaars, 
or  temples,  or  assembling  halls,  or  wells,  or  parks,  or 
gardens,  or  woods,  or  groves,  or  burying-places,  or 
empty  houses,  or  mountain  caves,  or  hermits'  cells, 
or  secret  places  between  walls,  or  in  houses  on  an 
elevation,  or  houses  for  audience,  or  palaces.  (89) 

In  tlie  night  in  which  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mah^vtra  was  brought  into  the  family  of  the 
Gnktrh  their  silver  increased,  their  gold  increased  ; 
their  riches,  corn,  majesty,  and  kingdom  increased  ; 
their  army,  train,  treasure,  storehouse,  town,  seraglio, 
subjects,  and  glory  increased ;  their  real  valuable 
property,  as   riches,   gold,  precious   stones,  jewels, 

*  (?afflbhaya=C?r<mbbakaj  what  they  are  is  not  said  in  the 
commenlaries. 
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pearls,  conches,  stones,  corals,  rubies,  &c.,  the  inten- 
sity of  their  popularity  and  liberality  highly  in- 
creased. At  that  time  the  following  personal, 
refiectional,  desirable  idea  occurred  to  parents  of 
the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah5.vlra :  (90) 

'  From  the  moment  that  this  our  boy  has  been 
begotten,  our  silver  increased,  our  gold  increased, 
&c.  (see  §  90,  down  to)  the  intensit)'  of  our  liberality 
and  popularity  highly  increased.  Therefore  when 
this  our  boy  will  be  born,  we  shall  give  him  the  fit 
name,  attributive  and  conformable  to  his  quality — 
Vardham&na^'  (91) 

Now  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahAvIra,  out  of 
compassion  for  his  mother,  did  not  move  nor  stir 
nor  quiver,  but  remained  quiet,  stiff,  and  motionless. 
Then  the  following,  &c.  (see  §  90,  down  to)  idea 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  KshatriySwl  Tri^alS ; 
'  The  fruit  of  my  womb  has  been  taken  from  me, 
it  has  died,  it  is  fallen,  it  is  lost  Formerly  it 
moved,  now  it  does  not  move.'  Thus  with  anxious 
thoughts  and  ideas,  plunged  in  a  sea  of  sorrow  and 
misery,  reposing  her  head  on  her  hand,  overcome 
by  painful  reflections,  and  casting  her  eyes  on  the 
ground  she  meditated.  And  in  the  palace  of  king 
Siddh&rtha  the  music  of  drums  and  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  clapping  of  hands,  the  dramatical  per- 
formances, and  the  amusementsof  the  people  ceased, 
and  mournful  dejection  reigned  there.  (92) 

Then  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahivtra,  knowing 
that  such  an  internal,  &c.  (see  §  90.  down  to)  idea 
had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  his  mother,  he  quivered 
a  little.  (93) 


'  I.e.  'the  increasing  one'  not  as  we  sbould  expect,  and  Sleven- 
ion  translated,  the  Incrcaser. 
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Feeling  her  child  quivering,  trembling,  moving, 
and  stirring,  the  Kshatriy4>«l  Tri^alS. — glad,  pleased, 
and  joyful,  &c. — spoke  thus  ;  *  No,  forsooth,  the  fruit 
of  my  womb  has  not  been  taken  from  me,  it  has  not 
died,  it  is  not  fallen,  it  is  not  lost.  Formerly  it  did 
not  move,  but  now  it  does  move.'  Thus  she  was 
glad,  pleased,  and  joyful,  &c. 

Then  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvira,  while  in 
her  womb,  formed  the  following  resolution :  '  It  will 
not  behove  me,  during  the  life  of  my  parents,  to 
tear  out  my  hair,  and  leaving  the  house  to  enter  the 
state  of  houselessness.'  (94) 

Bathing. makingofferingstothe  house-gods, perform- 
ing auspicious  rites  and  expiatory  acts,  and  adorning 
herselfwith  all  ornaments, thcKshatriydwiTrij-alS kept 
off  sickness,  sorrow,  fainting,  fear,  and  fatigue  by  food 
and  clothing,  perfumes  and  garlands,  which  were  not 
too  cold  nor  too  hot,  not  too  bitter  nor  too  pungent, 
not  too  astringent  nor  too  sour  nor  too  sweet,  not  too 
smooth  nor  too  rough,  not  too  wet  nor  too  drj',  but 
all  just  suiting  the  season.  In  the  proper  place  and 
time  she  ate  only  such  food  which  was  good,  suffi- 
cient, and  healthy  for  the  nourishment  of  her  child. 
She  took  her  walks  in  places  which  were  empty  and 
agreeable  as  well  as  delightful  to  the  mind ;  her 
desires  were  laudable,  fulfilled,  honoured,  not  disre- 
garded, but  complied  with  and  executed ;  slie  most 
comfortably  dozed,  reposed,  remained,  sat,  and  laid 
on  unobjectionable  and  soft  beds  and  seats,  and 
thus  most  comfortably  carried  her  unborn  child.  (95) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mahdvtra ' — after   the   lapse   of  nine   months   and 

*  The  whole  passage  is  in  some  disorder ;  for  the  subject  is  she 
(Trirala)  and  :he  object  is  'boy,'  yet  'the  Venerable  Ascetic  Malii- 
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seven  and  a  half  days,  in  the  first  month  of  summer, 
in  the  second  fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of 
A'aitra,  on  its  fourteenth  day,  [while  all  planets  were 
in  their  exaltations,  the  moon  in  her  principal  con- 
junction, and  the  sky  in  all  its  directions  clear, 
bright,  and  pure  ;  while  a  favourable  and  agreeable 
low  wind  swept  the  earth ;  at  the  time  when  the 
fields  were  green  and  all  people  glad  and  amusing 
themselves]'  in  the  middle  of  the  night  while  the 
moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  asterism  Uttara- 
phalgunl — (Triral^).  perfectly  healthy  herself,  gave 
birth  to  a  perfectly  healthy  boy.  (96)* 

End  of  the  Fourth  Lecture. 


In  that  night  in  which  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
MahAvlra  was  born,  there  was  a  divine  lustre  ori- 
ginated by  many  descending  and  ascending  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  in  the  universe,  resplendent  with 
one  light,  the  conflux  of  gods  occasioned  great 
confusion  and  noise.  (97)* 

In  that  night  in  which  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mahivira  was  bom,  many  demons  in  Vai^ramawa's 

vira '  is  also  put  in  th«  nominative.  It  seems  that  the  author  or 
the  copyists  added  the  three  words  Samane  Bhag^avam  MahSvJre 
because  they  usually  foUawcd  the  bc^ntiing :  tcnam  kale/ia/t  tcnam 
samaeAan.  The  same  disorder  occurs  in  all  corresponding  passages 
which  we  shall  meet  with  later  on. 

*  The  passage  in  brackets  seems  to  be  a  later  addition ;  for  it 
is  wanting  in  my  oldest  MS.,  and  the  commentator  says  that  it  was 
not  seen  in  many  booka  The  occurrence  of  the  astrological  temi 
exaltation  (u^^=v^wpa)  in  this  passage  proves  i(  to  be  inserted 
after  300  A.D.  For  about  that  time  Greek  astrology  had  been  intro- 
duced in  India,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  dissertation :  De  Asuologiae 
Indicae  '  Horu'  appellatae  originibus,  Bonn,  1B72. 

«  Cf.  A-tArAhga  SQtra  II,  15.  §  6. 

■  Cf.  A>firdhga  Saira  II,  15,  §  7. 


service  belonging  to  the  animal  world,  rained  down 
on  the  palace  of  king  Siddh^rtha  one  great  shower 
of  silver,  gold,  diamonds,  clothes,  ornaments,  leaves, 
flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  garlands,  perfumes,  sandal^ 
powder,  and  riches.  (98)* 

After  the  Bhavanapati,  Vyantara.  Cyotishka,  and 
Vaimanika  gods  had  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  TIrtliakara's  birthday,  the  Ksha- 
triya  SiddhSrtha  called,  at  the  break  of  the  morning, 
together  the  town  policemen  and  addressed  them 
thus  :  (99) 

'  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  quickly  set  free  all 
prisoners  in  the  town  of  Ku/w^pura,  increase 
measures  and  weights,  give  order  that  the  whole 
town  of  Ku«(/apura  with  its  suburbs  be  sprinkled 
with  water,  swept,  and  smeared  (with  cowdung,  &c.) 
that  in  triangular  places,  in  places  where  three  or 
four  roads  meet,  in  courtyards,  in  squares,  and  in 
thoroughfares,  the  middle  of  the  road  and  the  path 
along  the  shops  be  sprinkled,  cleaned,  and  swept ; 
that  platforms  be  erected  one  above  the  other ;  that 
the  town  be  decorated  with  variously  coloured  flags 
and  banners,  and  adorned  with  painted  pavilions  ■ ; 
that  the  walls  bear  impressions  in  Go^Irsha,  fresh 
red  sandal,  and  Dardara®  of  the  hand  with  out- 
stretched fingers ;  that  luck-foreboding  vases  be  put 
on  the  floor,  and  pots  of  the  same  kind  be  disposed 
round  every  door  and  arch ;  that  big,  round,  and 
long  garlands,  wreaths,  and  festoons  be  hung  low 

»  Cf.  A*ar5nga  Saira  11,  15.  f  8. 

■'  According  to  the  commentary  this  may  also  be  translated : 
smeared  (with  cowdung)  and  whitewashed. 

'  Dardara  Ls  sandal  brought  from  Dardara.  All  who  have  tra- 
velled in  India  will  have  noticed  on  walls  the  impressions  of  ibc 
hand  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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and  high  ;  that  the  town  be  furnished  with  offerings, 
&c.  (see  §  32,  down  to)  smelling  box;  that  players, 
dancers,  rope-dancers,  wxestlcrs,  boxers,  jesters. 
stor)'-tellers,  ballad-singers,  actors  *,  messengers  *, 
pole-dancers,  fruit-mongers,  bag-pipers,  lute-players, 
and  many  Tjild^aras  *  be  present.  Erect  and  order 
to  erect  thousands  of  pillars  and  poles,  and  report 
on  the  execution  of  my  orders.'  (100) 

When  the  family  servants  were  thus  spoken  to  by 
king  Siddhirtha,  they — glad,  pleased,  and  joyful,  &c. 
(see  §  58) — accepted  the  words  of  command,  saying, 
*  Yes,  master!' 

Then  they  set  free  all  prisoners,  &c.  (see  §  100, 
down  to)  pillars  and  poles.  Having  done  this,  they 
returned  to  king  Siddhfirtha,  and  laying  their  hands 
on  their  heads,  reported  on  the  execution  of  his 
orders.  (loi) 

The  king  Siddhartha  then  went  to  the  hall  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  &c.  (see  Jj  60  and  61*).  (After 
having  bathed)  the  king  accompanied  by  his  whole 
seraglio  *,  and  adorned  with  flowers,  scented  robes, 
garlands,  and  ornaments,  held  during  ten  days  the 
festival  in  celebration  of  the  btrth  of  a  heir  to  his 
kingdom ;  (it  was  held)  under  the  continuous  din 
and  sound  of  trumpets,  with  great  state  and  splen- 
dour, with  a  great  train  of  soldiers,  vehicles,  and 
guests,  under  the  sound,  din,  and  noise  of  conches, 

*  Lasakft  hhituiA. 

*  Arakshakas  talari,  ^khySyakd  vd.   The  translation  is  conjectural. 
'  Tilaiaras  are  those  who  by  clapping  the  hands  beat  the  time 

during  a  performance  of  music. 

*  The  text  has  down  to  'with  his  whole  seraglio.'  Bui  as  no 
such  words  occur  in  the  passage  in  question,  they  seem  to  point  to 
the  description  in  §  115,  which  contains  the  laucr  part  of  this 
passage. 
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cymbals,  drums,  castanets,  homs,  small  drums,  kett 
drums,  Murals.  Mr/dahgas,  and  Dundubhis  ',  whu 
were  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  trumpets 
The  customs,  taxes,  and  confiscations  were  release* 
buying  and  selling  prohibited,  no  policemen  wef 
allowed  to  enter  houses,  great  and  small  fines  we« 
remitted,  and  debts  cancelled.  Numberless  exc 
lent  actors  performed  *  and  many  Til^jfaras  wer 
present,  drums  sounded  harmoniously,  fresh  gal 
lands  and  wreaths  were  seen  ever)'where.  and  th 
whole  population  in  the  town  and  in  the  countr; 
rejoiced  and  was  in  full  glee.    (102) 

When  the  ten  days  of  this  festival  were  over,  tK 
king  Siddhirtha  gave  and  ordered  to  be  give 
hundreds  and  thousands  and  hundred-thousands  0 
offerings  to  the  gods,  gifts,  and  portions  (of  goods) 
he  received  and  ordered  to  be  received  hundreds 
thousands,  and  hundred-thousands  of  presents.  ( 103) 

The  parents  of  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah^vlr 
celebrated  the  birth  of  their  heir  on  the  first  day,  01 
the  third  day  they  showed  him  the  sun  and  th( 
moon,  on  the  sixth  day  they  observed  the  religiou 
vigil ;  after  the  eleventh  day,  when  the  impure  ope 
rations  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  birth 
a  child  had  been  performed,  and  the  twelfth  day  ha< 
come,  they  prepared  plenty  of  food,  drink,  sptcesj 
and  sweetmeats,  invited  their  friends,  relations,  kins 
men,  agnates,  cognates,  and  followers,  together  witl 
the  6"»itr/ka  Kshatriyas.     Then  they  bathed,  madi 


'  Mun^s,  Mr/dahgas,  Dundubhis  are  difTcrent  kinds  of  drumai 
'  Samaga-^maga-turiya. 
'  This  is  the  translation  of  a  varia  lectio.  The  adopted  tei 
has:  while  courtezans  and  excelleni  actors  performed. 
•  Cf.  A^SrSiigaSatrall,  i5,§ii. 
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offerings  (to  the  house-gods),  and  performed  auspi- 
cious rites  and  expiatory  acts,  put  on  excellent, 
lucky,  pure  court-dress,  and  adorned  their  persons 
with  small  but  costly  ornaments.  At  dinner-lime 
they  sat  down  on  excellent,  comfortable  chairs  in  the 
dining-hall,  and  together  with  their  friends,  relations, 
kinsmen,  agnates,  cognates  and  followers,  and  with 
the  C«Atr/'ka  Kshatriyas  they  partook,  ate,  tasted, 
and  interchanged  (bits)  of  a  large  collation  of  food, 
drink,  spices,  and  sweetmeats,  (104) 

After  dinner  they  went  (to  the  meeting  hall')  after 
having  cleansed  their  mouths  and  washed ;  when 
perfectly  clean,  they  regaled  and  honoured  their 
friends,  &c.  (see  §  104,  down  to)  GnS^triksL  Kshatriyas 
with  many  flowers,  clotlies,  perfumes,  garlands,  and 
ornaments.  Then  they  spoke  thus  to  their  friends, 
&c.:  (105) 

'  Formerly,  O  beloved  of  the  gods,  when  we  had 
begotten  this  our  boy,  the  following  personal,  re- 
flectional.  desirable  idea  occurred  to  our  mind : 
"  From  the  moment  that  this  our  boy  has  been 
begotten,  our  silver  increased,  our  gold  increased, 
&c  (see  {91,  down  to)  Vardham&na.  Now  our 
wishes  have  been  fulfilled,  therefore  shall  the  name 
of  our  boy  be  VardhamAna.*"  (106,  107)* 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  MahAvIra  belonged  to  the 
K^yapa  gotra.  His  three  names  have  thus  been 
recorded  :  by  his  parents  he  was  called  VardhamAna  ; 
because  he  is  devoid  of  love  and  hate,  he  is  called 
.S*rama»a  (i.  e.  Ascetic) ;  because  he  stands  fast  in 
midst  of  dangers  and  fears,  patiently  bears  hard- 
ships and  calamities,  adheres  to  the  chosen  rules  of 

'  This  is  an  addition  of  the  commentator. 
*  Cf.  A^&nga  SQtra  U,  ig,  §  12. 
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penance,  is  wise,  indifferent  to  pleasure  and  pai 
rich  in  control,  and  gifted  with  fortitude,  the  nam 
Venerable  Ascetic  Mahivira  has  been  given  him  fc 
the  gods.  (io8)» 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahivlra*s  father  belong-e 
to  the  K^yapa  gotra ;  he  had  three  names  :  Siddha 
tha,  Srcy^msa.,  and  Crasawsa,  &c.  (see  AX'Ar&ng 
Sdtra  II,  15,  §  15,  down  to)  5eshavaU  and  Yas% 
vatl.   ( 1 09) 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah^vlra — clever,  wit 
the  aspirations  of  a  clever  man,  of  great  beauty,  coi 
trolling  (his  senses),  lucky,  and  modest;  a  Giitu 
Kshatriya,  the  son  of  a  Gn^tri  Kshatriya;  th 
moon  of  the  clan  of  the  Gn^vis;  a  Videha,  th 
son  of  VidehadatlA,  a  native  of  Videha,  a  prince  c 
Videha — had  lived  thirty  years  in  Videha  when  hi 
parents  went  to  the  world  of  the  gods  (i.  e.  died 
and  he  with  the  permission  of  his  elder  brother  am 
the  authorities  of  the  kingdom*  fulfilled  his  promisi 
At  that  moment  the  Laukantika  gods,  following  th 
established  custom,  praised  and  hymned  him  wit 
these  kind,  pleasing,  &c.  (see  §  47,  down  to)  swee 
and  soft  words  :  (no) 

'Victory,  victory  to  thee,  gladdener  of  the  world 
Victory,  victory  to  thee,  lucky  one!  Luck  to  thee 
bull  of  the  best  Kshatriyas!  Awake,  reverend  Ion 
of  the  world!  Estiblish  the  religion  of  the  la 
which  benefits  all  living  beings  in  the  whole  um 
verse!  It  will  bring  supreme  benefit  to  all  Hvin 
beings  in  all  the  world!' 

Thus  they  raised  the  shout  of  victory,  (iii) 


'  See  AHrAhgi.  SDlra  II,  15.  §  15. 

■  Guni-mahattara  is  the  original  of  ihc  last  words,  which  I  ha' 
translated  according  to  ibe  explanation  of  the  commentary. 
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Before  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvira  had 
adopted  the  life  of  a  householder  (i.e.  before  his 
marriage)  he  possessed  supreme,  unlimited*,  unim- 
peded knowledge  and  intuition.  The  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mahdvira  perceived  with  this  his  supreme 
unlimited  knowledge  and  intuition  that  the  time 
for  his  Renunciation-  had  come.  He  left  his  silver, 
he  left  his  gold,  he  left  his  riches,  com,  majesty, 
and  kingdom ;  his  army,  grain,  treasure,  storehouse, 
town,  seraglio,  and  subjects ;  he  quitted  and  rejected 
his  real,  valuable  property,  such  as  riches,  gold,  pre- 
cious stones,  jewels,  pearls,  conches,  stones,  corals, 
rubies,  &c. ;  he  distributed  presents  through  proper 
persons,  he  distributed  presents  among  indigent 
persons.  (112)* 

In  that  period,  in  that  age,  in  the  first  month  of 
winter,  in  the  first  fortnight,  in  the  dark  (fortnight) 
of  MArgajiras,  on  Its  tenth  day,  when  the  shadow 
had  turned  towards  the  east  and  the  (first)  Paurushi* 
was  full  and  over,  on  the  day  called  Suvrata,  in  the 
Muhurta  called  Vi^ya,  in  the  palankin  Aandra- 
prabhi,  (MahAvlra)  was  followed  on  his  way*  by 
a  train  of  gods,  men,  and  Asuras,  (and  surrounded) 
by  a  swarm  of  shell-blowers,  proclaimers,  paltivallas, 


'  Abhogika.  It  is  inferior  to  the  Avadhi  knowledge.  In  a  quo- 
tation it  is  saiil  that  (the  knowledge)  of  the  Nairayikas,  Devas,  and 
Tirthakaras  does  not  reach  the  Avadbi ;  it  is  total  with  Uiem,  but 
with  others  only  paitiaL 

*  NistikramaAa=:pravr.^ya. 

'  Cf.  Aitardhga  Sfiira  11,  I5,§  17. 

*  Varna  or  time  of  three  hours. 

*  Samanugammamana-magge.  The  commentator  divides  sama- 
migammamd/iam  agge,  and  explains  the  passage  thus:  him  who 
was  followed  by,  &c.,  and  surrounded  by,  Ac.  (agre  pari*'r/iam)  they 
praised  and  hymned,  and  the  authoriiiea  spoke  thus  to  him. 
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courtiers,  men  carrying  others  on  the  back,  heralds, 
and  bell  bearers.  They  praised  and  hymned  him 
witli  these  kind,  pleasing»  &c.  (see  J  47,  down  to) 
sweet  and  soft  words:  (113) 

'Victory,  victory  to  thee,  gladdener  of  the  world! 
Victory  to  thee,  lucky  one  !  Luck  to  thee  !  with  undis- 
turbed knowledge,  intuition,  and  good  conduct  con- 
quer the  unconquered  Senses  ;  defend  the  conquered 
Law  of  the  ^Srama^/as ;   Majesty,  conquering  all  ob- 
stacles, live  in  Perfection ;  put  down  with  thy  devo- 
tion   Love   and    Hate,  the   (dangerous)    -wrestlers; 
vigorously  gird  thy  loins  with  constancy  and  over- 
come the  eight  Karmans,  our  foes,  with   supreme, 
pure  meditation  ;  heedful  raise  the  banner  of  content, 
O  Hero !    in  tlie  arena  of  the  three  worlds  gain  the 
supreme,  best  knowledge,  called  Kevala.  which  is  free 
from  obscurity ;  obtain  the  pre-eminent  highest  rank 
(i.  e.  final  liberation)  on  that  straight  road  which  the 
best  G"inas  have  taught ;  beat  the  army  of  obstacles! 
Victory,  victory  to  thee,  bull  of  the  best  Kshatri>-as! 
Many  days,  many  fortnights,   many  months,  many 
seasons,  many  half-years,  many  years  be  not  afraid 
of  hardships  and  calamities,  patiently  bear  dangers 
and  fears ;  be  free  from  obstacles  in  the  practice  of 
the  law !' 

Thus  they  raised  the  shout  of  victory.  (114) 
Then  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvira — gazed  on 
by  a  circle  of  thousands  of  eyes',  praised  by  a  circle 
of  tliousands  of  mouths,  extolled  by  a  circle  of  thou- 
sands of  hearts,  being  the  object  of  many  thousands 
of  wishes,  desired  because  of  his  splendour,  beauty, 
and  virtues,  pointed  out  by  a  circle  of  thousands  of 


'  Literally,  by  tbousaada  of  circles  of  eyes,  &c.  &c. 
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forefingers,  answering  with  (a  salam)  of  his  right 
hand  a  circle  of  thousands  of  joined  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  passing  along  a  row  of 
thousands  of  palaces,  greeted  by  sweet  and  delightful 
music,  as  beating  of  time,  performance  on  the  Vt«A, 
Tiirj-a,  and  the  great  drum,  in  which  joined  shouts 
of  victory,  and  the  low  and  pleasing  murmur  of 
the  people ;  accompanied  by  all  his  pomp,  all  his 
splendour,  all  his  army,  all  his  train,  by  all  his 
retinue,  by  all  his  magnificence,  by  all  his  grandeur, 
by  all  his  ornaments,  by  all  the  tumult,  by  all  the 
throng,  by  all  subjects,  by.  all  actors,  by  all  time- 
beaters,  by  the  whole  seraglio  ;  adorned  with  flowers, 
scented  robes,  garlands,  and  ornaments.  &c.  (see 
§  102,  down  to)  which  were  accompanied  at  the 
same  time  by  trumpets — went  right  through  Ku«^a- 
pura  to  a  park  called  the  ShaWavana  of  the  Giicitrt's 
and  proceeded  to  the  excellent  tree  A^oka.  (115) 
There  under  the  excellent  tree  A^oka  he  caused 
his  palankin  to  stop,  descended  from  his  palankin, 
took  off  his  ornaments,  garlands,  and  finery  with 
his  own  hands,  and  with  his  own  hands  plucked 
out  his  hair  in  five  handfuls.  WTien  the  moon 
was  in  conjunction  with  the  asterism  Uttaraphal- 
gnnl.  he,  after  fasting  two  and  a  half  days*  without 
drinking  water,  put  on  a  divine  robe,  and  quite 
alone,  nobody  else  being  present,  he  tore  out  his 
hair  and  leaving  the  house  entered  the  state  of 
houselessness.  (116)* 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah&vlra  for  a  year  and 


*  I.  e.  taking  only  one  meal  in  three  days.     He  fasted  therefore 
two  conltnuous  dap  and  the  first  part  of  the  third. 
'  Cf.A.*ardhgaSatraII,  i5.§2». 
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a  month  wore  clothes;  after  that  time  he  walka 
about  naked,  and  accepted  the  alms  in  the  holloi 
of  his  hand.  For  more  than  t\velve  years  th 
Venerable  Ascetic  MahAvIra  neglected  his  bod; 
and  abandoned  the  care  of  it ;  he  with  equanimit 
bore,  underwent,  and  suffered  all  pleasant  or  ua 
pleasant  occurrences  arising  from  divine  powers 
men,  or  animals.  (117)' 

Henceforth  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahAvfra  wa 
houseless,  circumspect^  in  his  walking,  circumspec 
in  his  speaking,  circumspect  in  his  begg^ing.  circum 
spect  in  his  accepting  (anything),  in  the  carr>'ing  of  hi 
outfit  and  drinking  vessel ;  circumspect  in  evacuating 
excrements,  urine,  saliva,  mucus,  and  uncleanliness  o 
the  body;  circumspect  in  his  thoughts,  circumspect 
in  his  words,  circumspect  in  his  acts^;  guarding^  his 
thoughts,  guarding  his  words,  guarding  his  acts, 
guarding  his  senses,  guarding  his  chastity ;  wtthoul 
wrath,  without  pride,  without  deceit,  without  greed ; 
calm,  tranquil,  composed,  liberated,  free  from  temp- 
tations*, without  egoism,  without  property;  he  had 
cut  off  all  earthly  ties,  and  was  not  stained  by  any 
worldliness :  as  water  docs  not  adhere  to  a  copp>er 
vessel,  or  collyrium  to  mother  of  pearl  (so  sins 
found  no  place  in  him) ;  his  course  was  unobstructed 
like  that  of  Life;  like  the  firmament  he  wanted  no 
support ;  like  the  wind  he  knew  no  obstacles ;  his 
heart  was  pure  like  the  water  (of  rivers  or  tanks) 
in  autumn  ;  nothing  could  soil  him  like  the  leaf  of 


'  Cf.  Aifirdiiga  Sflira  II,  15.  §  23. 
'  Circumspect  is  samita,  guarding  gupta;  ihe  former  relates  to 
execution  of  good  acts,  the  latter  to  the  abstinence  rrom  bad  ones* 
'  This  Ib  the  triad  maaas  mind,  viA  speech,  kSya  body. 
'  Asrava. 


a  lotus;  his  senses  were  well  protected  Hke  those 
of  a  tortoise ;  he  was  single  and  alone  like  the  horn 
of  a  rhinoceros ;  he  was  free  like  a  bird  ;  he  was 
always  waking  like  the  fabulous  bird  Bhdru//i3^a ', 
valorous  like  an  elephant,  strong  like  a  bull,  difficult 
to  attack  like  a  lion,  steady  and  firm  like  Mount 
Mandara,  deep  like  the  ocean,  mild  like  the  moon, 
refulgent  like  the  sun,  pure  like  excellent  gold^; 
like  the  earth  he  patiently  bore  everything;  like 
a  well-kindled  fire  he  shone  in  his  splendour. 

These  words  have  been  summarised  in  two 
verses : 

A  vessel,  mother  of  pearl,  life,  firmament,  wind, 
water  in  autumn,  leaf  of  lotus,  a  tortoise,  a  bird, 
a  rhinoceros,  and  Bhkrunda. ;  1 

An  elephant,  a  bull,  a  lion,  the  king  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  ocean  unshaken — the  moon,  the  sun, 
gold,  the  earth,  well-kindled  fire.   II 

There  were  no  obstacles  anpvhere  for  the  Vene- 
rable One.  The  obstacles  have  been  declared  to 
be  of  four  kinds,  viz.  with  regard  to  matter, 
space,   time,   affects.     With    regard   to   matter :    in 


*  Each  of  these  birds  has  one  body,  two  necks,  and  three  legs. 

'  The  lafit  three  similes  cannot  be  translated  accurately,  as  they 
contain  puns  which  must  be  lost  in  the  translation.  The  moon  is 
somalese,  of  soft  light,  but  Mahflvtra  has  pure  thoughts  (l&fyS, 
manaso  babimkira);  the  sun  is  diltatco  of  splendent  light, 
Mahavlra  of  splendent  vigour;  gold  is  ^fiyarfiva,  a  s>'nonyni  of 
kanaga  gold,  MahSvira  always  retains  bis  own  nature.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  only  two  regular  puns  (for  the  second  is 
but  a  common  metaphor)  occur  in  a  pas^sage  in  which  a  later 
writer  would  have  strained  his  genius  to  the  utmost  to  turn  every 
simile  into  a  pun.  The  difference  of  style  is  best  seen  on  comparing 
this  passage  with  e,  g.  the  description  of  the  nun  Sarasvali  and  of 
autumn  in  the  Kalakd^arya  Kalhanaka ;  sec  my  edition,  Zeitschrift 
dcr  Deutschen  Morgenl.  Gescllschaft,  XXXIV,  pp.  260,  263. 
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things  animate,  inanimate,  and  of  a  mixed  state : 
with  regard  to  space  :  in  a  village  or  a  town  or 
in  a  wood  or  in  a  field  or  a  threshing-floor  or  a 
house ^  or  a  court-yard;  with  regard  to  time:  in 
a  Samaya*  or  an  AvalikA  or  in  the  time  of  a  respir- 
ation or  in  a  Stoka  or  in  a  Ksha^^a  or  in  a  Lava 
or  in  a  Muh^irta  or  in  a  day  or  in  a  fortnight  or  in 
a  month  or  in  a  season  or  in  a  half  year  or  in  a  year 
or  in  a  long  space  of  time ;  with  regard  to  affects : 
in  wrath  or  in  pride  or  in  deceit  or  in  greed  or  in 
fear  or  in  mirth  or  in  love  or  in  hate  or  in  quarrelling 
or  in  calumny  or  in  tale-bearing  or  in  scandal  or  in 
pleasure  or  pain  or  in  deceitful  falsehood,  &c.  (all 
down  to)^  or  in  the  evil  of  wrong  belief.  There  was 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Venerable  One.  (ii8) 

The  Venerable  One  lived,  except  in  the  rainy 
season,  all  the  eight  months  of  summer  and  winter, 
in  villages  only  a  single  night,  in  towns  only  five 
nights;  he  was  indifferent  alike  to  the  smell  of 
ordure  and  of  sandal,  to  straw  and  jewels,  dirt  and 
gold,  pleasure  and  pain,  attached  neither  to  this 
world  nor  to  that  beyond,  desiring  neither  life  nor 
death,  arrived  at  the  other  shore  of  the  samsdra, 
and  he  exerted  himself  for  the  suppression  of  the 
defilement  of  Karman.  (119) 

^  Ghare  vi,  omitted  in  my  edition. 

'  Different  names  of  divisions  of  time;  a  Stoka  contains  seven 
respirations,  a  Kshana  many  (bahutara)  respirations  (according  to 
another  commentary  a  Ksiiana  contains  six  NacAk&s,  it  is  the  sixth 
part  of  a  Gha/i),  a  Lava  contains  seven  Stokas,  and  a  Muhfirta 
seventy  Lavas.  This  system  of  dividing  time  differs  from  all  other 
known;  compare Colebrooke,Misc.Essays,II',pp.540,54i.  Wilson, 
Vish«uPuri«a,P,p.47,note2. — Expunge  pakkhe  vi  in  my  edition. 

"  The  same  passage  occurs  in  the  AupapStika  SCltra  (ed.  Leu- 
mann,  §  87),  but  without  an  indication  that  it  Is  not  complete. 
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With  supreme  knowledge,  with  supreme  intuition, 
with  supreme  conduct,  in  blameless  lodgings,  in 
blameless  wandering,  with  supreme  valour,  with 
supreme  uprightness,  with  supreme  mildness,  with 
supreme  dexterity,  with  supreme  patience,  with  su- 
preme freedom  from  passions,  with  supreme  control, 
with  supreme  contentment,  with  supreme  under- 
standing, on  the  supreme  path  to  final  liberation, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  veracity,  control,  penance,  and 
good  conduct,  the  Venerable  One  meditated  on  him- 
self for  twelve  years. 

During  the  thirteenth  year,  in  the  second  month 
of  summer,  in  die  fourth  fortnight,  the  light  (fort- 
night) of  Vai.fcikha,  on  its  tenth  day.  when  the  shadow 
had  turned  towards  the  east  and  the  first  wake  was 
over,  on  the  day  called  Suvrata,  in  the  Muhfiria 
called  V^i/aya,  outside  of  the  town  GV/mbhikagrama 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ri^pilika,  not  far  from  an 
old  temple,  in  the  field  of  the  householder  Sdmdga  \ 
under  a  Sal  tree,  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  asterism  U  itaraphalgunl,  (the  Venerable  One) 
in  a  squatting  position  with  joined  heels,  exposing 
himself  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  after  fasting  two 
and  a  half  days  without  drinking  water,  being 
engaged  in  deep  meditation,  reached  the  highest 
knowledge  and  intuition,  called  Kevala.  which  is 
infinite,  supreme,  unobstructed,  unimpeded,  complete, 
and  full.  (120)* 

When  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahAvIra  had 
become  a  6^i;/a  and  Arhat,  he  was  a  Kevalin. 
omniscient  and  comprehending  all  objects;  he 
knew  and  saw  all  conditions  of  the  world,  of  gods. 


Or  S&aiSka. 


"  Cf.  Attringa  Sftua  II,  15,  §  25. 


men.  and  demons  :  whence  they  come,  whither  they 
go.  whether  they  are  born  as  men  or  animals 
(i&yavana)  or  become  gods  or  hell-being-s  (upap&da). 
the  ideas,  the  thoughts  of  their  minds,  the  food, 
doings,  desires,  the  open  and  secret  deeds  of  all 
the  living  beings  in  the  Avhole  world ;  he  the 
Arhat,  for  whom  there  is  no  secret,  knew  and  saw 
all  conditions  of  all  living  beings  in  the  world, 
what  they  thought,  spoke,  or  did  at  any  mo- 
ment. (i2i)^ 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
MahAvIra  stayed  the  first  rainy  season  in  Asthika-     - 
grAma*,  three  rainy  seasons  in  Aampd  and  Prt'sM-     I 
.tampfi,  twelve  inV'ai^ll  and  VA/n^fagrSma,  fourteen  in      ' 
RA^gnha  and  the  suburb*of  Niiland4,  six  in  Mithili, 
two  in   BhadrikA,  one  in  Alabhikd,  one  in    Pa^iia- 
bhflmi^  one  in  6VdvastI,  one  in  the  town  of  PAp&* 
in  king  Hastipdla's  office  of  the  writers :   that  was 
his  very  last  rainy  season.   (122) 

In  the  fourth  month  of  that  rainy  season,  in  the 
seventh  fortnight,  in  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  K^rt- 
tika,  on  its  fifteenth  day,  in  the  last  night,  in  the 
town  of  PApd.  in  king  Hastip&la's  office  of  the 
writers,  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvtra  died,  went 
off,  quitted  the  world,  cut  asunder  the  ties  of  birth, 
old  age.  and  death;  became  a  Siddha,  a  Buddha, 

»  Cf.  AMrfhga  Sfltra  11,  1 5.  $  «6. 

•  According  to  the  commentary  it  was  formerly  called  Vardha- 
iTiSna,  but  it  has  since  been  called  AsthikagrSma,  because  a  Vaksha 
5tklapdnt  had  there  collected  an  enormous  heap  of  boues  of  tlie 
people  whom  he  had  killed.  On  that  heap  of  bones  the  inhabitants 
had  built  a  temple. 

•  BShirika? 

*  A  place  in  Va^abhOmi  according  to  the  commentaries. 

*  M^^AimS  Paps,  the  middle  lown  P3pl 
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a  Mukta,  a  maker  of  the  end  (to  all  misery),  finally 
liberated,  freed  from  all  pains.  (123) 

This  occurred  in  the  year  called  A'andra,  the 
second  (of  the  lustrum)^ ;  in  the  month  called 
Pritivardhana ;  in  the  fortnight  Nandivardhana ; 
on  the  day  SuvratAgni*,  surnamed  Upa^ama;  in 
the  night  called  DevSnandA,  surnamed  Nirmi ;  in 
the  Lava  called  Ar^^ya ;  in  the  respiration  called 
Mukta*;  in  the  Stoka  called  Siddha;  in  the  Karawa 
called  Niga;  in  the  Muhflrta  called  SarvArtha- 
siddha ;  while  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
asterism  SvSti  he  died,  &c.  (see  above,  all  down 
to)  freed  from  all  pains,  (i  24) 

That  night  in  which  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahS- 
vlra  died.  &c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from  all  pains. 
was  lighted  up  by  many  descending  and  ascending 
gods.  (125) 

In  that  night  in  which  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mah&vira  died,  &c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from  all 
pains,  a  great  confusion  and  noise  was  originated 
by  many  descending  and  ascending  gods.  (126) 

In  that  night  in  which  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mahdvira  died,  &c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from  all 
pains,  his  oldest  disciple,  the  monk  Indrabhfkti  of 
the  Gautama  gotra,  cut  asunder  the  tie  of  friend- 
ship which  he  had  for  his  master*,  and  obtained  the 


'  Th«  yoga  or  lustnim  contains  five  years;  the  third  and  fifth 
years  are  leap  years,  called  abhivardhita,  the  rest  are  common  years 
of  354  days  and  are  called  iandra.     The  day  has  1 262  bhfigas. 

*  Some  M5S.  and  the  commentary  have  aggivesa. 
'  Or  Supta. 

*  Indrabhflti  was  on  a  mission  to  convert  somebody  when 
Mah&vtra  died.  Being  aware  thai  love  had  no  place  in  one  who  is 
free  from  passion,  he  suppressed  his  friendship  for  his  teacher  and 


highest  knowledge  and  intuition,  called  Kevala,w 
is  infinite,  supreme.  &c., complete,  and  full.    (127 

In  that  night  in  which  the  Venerable  As< 
Mahavira  died,  &c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from 
pains,  the  eighteen  confederate  king's  of  Kd^f 
Koiala,  the  nine  Mallakis  and  nine  Liyf>^^avis', 
the  day  of  new  moon,  instituted  an  illuminati 
on  the  Poshadha,  which  was  a  fasting  day  ;  for 
said :  '  Since  the  light  of  intelligence  is  gone.  lel 
make  an  illumination  of  material  matter  T   ( 1 28) 

In    that   night    in  which    the  Venerable    A.s<S 
MahSvIra  died,  &c.   (all   down   to)    freed     from 
pains,   the   great   Graha'    called    KshudrAtma, 
sembling  a  heap  of  ashes,  which  remains    for 
thousand  years  in  one  asterism,  entered   the  na 

became  a  Kevalin ;  he  died  twelve  years  after,  having  lived  fift v  yt 
as  a  monk,  and  altogether  ninety-two  years. 

*  They  were  iribularj*  to  /Ce/akz,  king  of  Valrdlf  and  matem 
uncle  of  Mflh&vira.     Instead  of  LiiMavi,  which  form  is  used  by 
Buddhists,  the  Crainas  have  LeWiAki  as  the  Sanskrit  form  of  til 
Prakrit  "LeJi^Aa.^,  which  may  be  either. 

•  ParSbho)'am  or  vSrSbhoyam.  Tlic  meaning  of  this  word  is  n 
clear,  and  the  commentator  also  did  not  know  anything  certail 
about  it.  He  therefore  tries  three  different  etymological  explana^ 
tions,  which  arc  al)  c^jually  fanciful.  I  have  adopted  one  whict 
makes  v^rdbhoya  to  stand  for  Sanskrit  dvarabhoga,  which  is 
explained  prSdipa,  lamp;  for  this  best  suits  the  meaning  of  tb 
whole  passage.  The  Gainas  celebrate  the  Nin-Sxa  of  Mah&vJr^ 
with  an  illumination  on  the  night  of  new  moon  in  the  month 
K&rttika. 

'  It  is  not  clear  what  is  intended  by  this  Graha,  the  thirtieth  in 
the  list  of  Grahas.  Stevenson  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  cornel 
appearing  at  that  time.  There  was  a  comet  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  Hist.  Nat.  11,  25,  which  would  answer 
pretty  well  as  regards  chronologj*.  But  it  had  the  form  of  a  horn 
and  not  thai  of  a  heap  of  ashes.  We  must  therefore  dismiss  the 
idea  of  identifying  it  with  the  Graha  in  question,  and  confess  thai 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  this  Graha. 
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asterism  of  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahav!ra.  (129) 
From  the  moment  in  which  the  great  Graha,  &c., 
entered  the  natal  asterism  of  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mah4vira,  there  will  not  be  paid  much  respect  and 
honour  to  the  .Sramaffas,  the  Nirgrantha  monks 
and  nuns.  (130)  But  when  the  great  Graha.  &c.. 
leaves  that  natal  asterism.  there  will  be  paid  much 
respect  and  honour  to  the  .Srama/zas,  the  Nirgrantha 
monks  and  nuns.  (131) 

In  that  night  in  which  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mah&vlra  died,  &c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from  all 
pains,  the  animalcule  called  Anuddhari  was  origi- 
nated :  which  when  at  rest  and  not  moving,  is  not 
easily  seen  by  Nirgrantha  monks  and  nuns  who 
have  not  yet  reached  the  state  of  perfection,  but 
which  when  moving  and  not  at  rest,  is  easily  seen 
by  Nirgrantha  monks  and  nuns  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  state  of  perfection.  (132)  On  seeing 
this  (animalcule)  many  Nirgrantha  monks  and  nuns 
must  refuse  to  accept  the  offered  alms, 

'  Master,  why  has  this  been  said  ?'  'After  this  time 
the  observance  of  control  will  be  difficult'  (133) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mahavlra  had  an  excellent  community'  of 
fourteen  thousand  Sr^mznas  with  lndrabh(^ti  at 
their  head;  (134)  thirty-six  thousand  nuns  with 
A'andand  at  their  head;  (135)  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  lay  votaries  with  6ankhajataka 
at  their  head;  (136)    three  hundred  and  eighteen 


*  The  original  has:  ukkosiy^  samafiasampayd ;  ukkosiya  is 
Uutiiilated  utkrr'sh/a;  in  the  sequel  I  abridge  the  similar  passages 
which  are  ali  constnicied  on  the  same  model  Zf>  §  134.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  these  numbers  though  exaggerated  are  nevertheless 
rather  moderate.    Compare  the  note  lo  the  List  of  ibe  Stha\iras,  §  1 . 


thousand  female  lay  votaries  with  Sulasd  and  Reval 
at  their  head;  (137)  three  hundred  sages  who  kn- 
the  fourteen  PQrvas,  who  though  no  Oinas  cam 
very  near  them,  who  knew  the  combination  of  a 
letters,  and  like  (Tina  preached  according  to  th 
truth ;  (138)  thirteen  hundred  sages  who  wer 
possessed  of  the  Avadhi-knowledge  and  superio 
qualities;  (139)  seven  hundred  Kevalins  who  pos 
sessed  the  combined*  best  knowledge  and  intui 
tion :  (140)  seven  hundred  who  could  transfom 
themselves,  and,  though  no  gods,  had  obtaine< 
the  powers  (r/'ddhi)  of  gods:  (141)  five  hundre< 
sages  of  mighty  intellect*  who  know  the  menta 
conditions  of  all  developed  beings  possessed  o 
intellect  and  five  senses  in  the  two  and  a  half  conti 
nents  and  two  oceans ;  (142)  four  hundred  professors 
who  were  never  vanquished  in  the  disputes  occurring 
in  the  assemblies  of  gods,  men,  and  Asuras;  (143 
seven  hundred  male  and  fourteen  hundred  female 
disciples  who  reached  perfection,  &c.  (all  down  to 
freed  from  all  pains;  (144)  eight  hundred  sages  in 
their  last  birth  who  were  happy  as  regards  their 
station,  happy  as  regards  their  existence*,  lucky  as 
regards  their  future.    (145) 


*  Sambhinna.  According  to  the  commentar>'  this  word  has  been 
explained  in  two  opposite  ways.  Siddhascna  Divakara  makes  it  out 
to  denote  that  knowledge  and  intuition  funciioDaie  at  the  same 
time,  while  Ginabhadragani  in  the  Siddhantahri'daya  says  that  in 
our  case  knowledge  amd  intuition  do  functionate  alternately. 

'  This  is  that  knowledge  which  is  called  mana4par}'&)*a  or  the 
knowledge  which  divines  the  thoughts  of  all  people. 

'  Station  (gati)  is  explained  devagati,  state  of  the  gods,  ex- 
istence (sibiti),  devasthiti,  devSyfirQpa,  existence  of  the  gods, 
having  the  length  of  life  of  the  gods. 
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The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvira  instituted  two 
epochs  in  his  capacity  of  a  Maker  of  an  end  :  the 
epoch  relating  to  generations,  and  the  epoch  relat- 
ing to  psychical  condition ;  in  the  third  generation 
ended  the  former  epoch,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  Kevaliship  the  latter.    (146)' 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
MahSvlra  lived  thirty  years  as  a  householder,  more 
than  full  twelve  years  in  a  state  inferior  to  perfec- 
tion, something  less  than  thirty  years  as  a  Kevalin, 
forty-two  years  as  a  monk,  and  seventy-two  years 
on  the  whole.  When  his  Karman  which  produces 
VedanJya  (or  what  one  has  to  experience  in  this 
world),  Ayus  (length  of  life),  name,  and  family,  had 
been  exhausted,  when  in  this  Avasarpiwt  era  the 
greater  part  of  the  Du//shamasushami  period  had 
elapsed  and  only  three  years  and  eight  and  a  half 
months  were  left,  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  asterism  Sviti,  at  the  time  of  early  morning, 
in  the  town  of  P4pa»  and  in  king  Hastipella's  office 
of  the  writers,  (Mahavira)  single  and  alone,  sitting 
in  the  Samparyarika  posture,  reciting  the  fifty-five 
lectures  which  detail  the  results  of  Karman,  and  the 
thirty-six"  unasked  questions,  when  he  just  explained 
the  chief  lecture  (that  of  M^rudeva)  he  died,  &c, 
(see  §  124,  all  down  to)  freed  from  all  pains.  (147) 

'  The  meaning  o(  ihis  rather  dark  passage  is  according  to  the 
commentary  that  after  three  generations  of  disciples  (V!ra.  Sudhar- 
man,  6^ambfisvamin)  nobody  reached  Nirvana  ;  and  after  the  fourth 
year  of  Mahavira's  Kevaliahip  nobody  entered  the  path  which  ends 
in  final  liberation,  so  that  all  persons  who  before  that  moroeut  had 
not  advanced  in  the  way  to  5na]  liberation,  will  not  reach  thai  slate 
though  Uiey  may  obtain  the  KevaUm  by  their  austerities  and 
exemplar)'  conduct 

*  This  is  the  UtlarSdhyayana  Satra. 
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Since  the  time  that  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mah; 
vlra  died,  &c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from  all  pain 
nine  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  of  the  tenth  centui 
this  is  the  eightieth  year.  Another  redaction  h; 
ninety-third  year  (instead  of  eightieth)*.  (148) 


End  of  the  Fifth  Lecture. 


End  of  the  Life  of  Mahdvlra. 


*  To  what  facts  the  two  dates  in  this  paragraph  relate,  is  i« 
certain.  The  commentators  confess  that  there  was  no  fixed  trad 
tion,  and  bring  forward  the  following  four  facts,  which  are  applie 
at  will  to  either  date : 

1.  The  council  of  Valabhi  under  the  presidency  of  Devarddh 
who  caused  the  Siddhanta  to  be  written  in  books. 

2.  The  council  of  Mathuri  under  the  presidency  of  Skandik 
who  seems  to  have  revised  the  Siddhdnta. 

3.  The  public  reading  of  the  Kalpa  Siitra  before  king  Dhruva 
sena  of  Anandapura,  to  console  him  on  the  death  of  his  son 
Anandapura  is  identified  with  MahasthS,na  by  Ginaprabhamuni,  an( 
with  Baa^nagara  by  Samayasundara.  Some  scholars  have  assumed 
but  not  proved,  that  this  Dhruvasena  is  identical  with  one  of  th< 
Valabhi  kings  of  the  same  name. 

4.  The  removal  of  the  Pa^jfusan  by  KaIakaAar)-a  from  the  fiftl 
to  the  fourth  Bhadrapada. 
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LIFE   OF    PAR6VA. 


In  that  period,  in  that  age  lived  the  Arhat  P&r.fva. 
the  people's  favourite*,  the  five  most  important 
moments  of  whose  life  happened  when  the  moon 
was  in  conjunction  with  the  asterism  VirakhA  :  in 
Vii'dkhA  he  descended  (from  heaven),  and  having 
descended  thence,  entered  the  womb  (of  his  mother): 
in  Vi.TdkhA  he  was  bom  ;  in  Viilkhi,  tearing  out  his 
hair,  he  left  the  house  and  entered  the  state  of 
houselessness ;  in  VtydkhA  he  obtained  the  highest 
knowledge  and  intuition,  called  Kevala,  which  is 
infinite,  supreme,  unobstructed,  unimpeded,  complete, 
and  full ;  in  Viyikhd  he  obtained  final  liberation.  (149) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age,  in  the  first  month  of 
summer,  in  the  first  fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of 
A'aitra,  on  its  fourth  day,  the  Arhat  PArjv^a,  the 
people's  favourite,  descended  from  the  PrSwata 
Kalpa".  where  he  had  lived  for  twenty  SSgaropamas, 
here  on  the  continent  6^amb(idvtpa,  in  Bharatavarsha, 
in  the  town  of  Benares;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
asterism  Vi.vAkhd.  after  the  termination  of  his  allotted 
length  of  life,  divine  nature,  and  existence  (among 
the  gods),  he  took  the  form  of  an  embryo  in  the 
womb  of  the  queen  V^mi,  wife  of  A^vasena,  king 
(of  Benares).  (150) 

The  knowledge  of  the  Arhat  PArJva.  the  people's 


■  Purisftddflfya,  explained:  who  13  to  be  chosen  amon;  men 
because  of  his  preferable  karman. 
'  This  is  the  lenih  world  of  the  gods. 
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favourite,   (about  this)    was    threefold,   & 
H  3-95  after  making  the    necessary   sub 
and   omitting   what   exclusively    applies 
vira,  all  down  to)  comfortably  carried  he 
child.  (151) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Arhat  P 
people's  favourite  ^ — after  the  lapse  of  nir 
and  seven  and  a  half  days,  in  the  second 
winter,  in  the  third  fortnight,  the  dark  (for 
Paush)-a,  on  its  tenth  day.  in  the  middle  of 
when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
Vi.T4khA — (V4ma),  perfectly  healthy  hers 
birth  to  a  perfectly  healthy  boy.    (152) 

In  that  night  in  which  the  Arhat  Pfi 
people's  favourite,  was  bom,  &c.  (repeat  § 
with  the  necessary  alterations,  all  down  to) 
shall  the  name  of  our  boy  be  Pdrjva  ".  (15-: 
The  Arhat  Par^va,  the  people's  favourit 
with  the  aspirations  of  a  clever  man, 
beauty,  controlling  his  senses,  lucky,  and 
lived  thirty  years  as  a  householder.  T 
Laukdntika  gods,  following  the  established 
Ut-Idressed  him  with  these  kind,  pleasing,  &c 
and  soft  words:  (155) 

'  \'ictor>-.  victory  to  thee,  gladdener  of  the 
•st:v  Oil,  down  to)  Thus  they  raised  the  s 
victory.  (156)  Before  the  Arhat  Pdr^va.  the  j 
lavourite.  had  adopted  the  life  of  a  householt 
.sec  §  112,  down  to)  indigent  persons. 

^ii  regards  the   construction  of  this  passage   compa 

'  ^•A  luune  was  given  him  because  before  his  birth  his 
.-:^  .'u  Ikt  couch,  saw  in  the  dark  a  black  serpent  crawhn, 
**,  ^.i*v  .uxvuut  given  by  the  commentator,  who  forget 
■«%^3H?«  -i  •.viuifis  to  bear  on  the  name  Pdwva. 


'  '^l 
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In  the  second  month  of  winter,  in  the  third 
fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  Paushya,  on  its 
eleventh  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  riding  in 
his  palankin  called  Vii^la,  followed  on  his  way 
by  a  train  of  gods,  men,  and  Asuras,  &c.  (Pdri-va) 
went  right  through  the  town  of  Benares  to  the  park 
called  A^ramapada,  and  proceeded  to  the  excellent 
tree  A^oka.  There,  &c.  (see  j  ii6,  down  to)  five 
handfuls. 

When  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
asterism  Vi^akhA,  he,  after  fasting  three  and  a  half 
days  without  drinking  water,  put  on  a  divine  robe, 
and  together  with  three  hundred  men  he  tore  out 
his  hair,  and  leaving  the  house  entered  the  state  of 
houselessness.  (157) 

The  Arhat  PAriva,  the  people's  favourite,  for 
eighty-three  days  neglected  his  body,  &c.  (see  {117, 
down  to)  animals.  (158) 

Thereafter  the  Arhat  Pdrjva,  the  people's  favourite, 
was  houseless,  circumspect,  &c.  (see  ^  1 1 8-1 20,  down 
to)  meditated  upon  himself  for  eighty-three  days. 

During  the  eighty-fourth  day — it  was  in  the  first 
month  of  summer,  in  the  first  fortnight,  the  dark 
(fortnight)  of  A'aitra,  on  its  fourth  day,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  asterism  Vii^dkha— Pdriva,  under  a  DhAtaki 
tree,  after  fasting  two  and  a  half  days  without 
drinking  water,  being  engaged  in  deep  meditation, 
reached  the  infinite,  &c.  (see  ^  120,  down  to)  highest 
knowledge  and  intuition  called  Kevala,  &c.  (see 
f  121,  down  to)  moment.  (159) 

The  Arhat  Pirxva,  the  peoples  favourite,  had 
eight  Gawas  and  eight  Ga^^adharas  (enumerated  in 
a^'ioka): 
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favourite,  (about  this)  was  threefold.  &c.  (repc 
S  3-95  after  making  the  necessary  substitutio 
and  omitting  what  exclusively  applies  to  Mah 
vlra,  all  down  to)  comfortably  carried  her  unba 
child,  (151) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Arhat  Pdrjva, 
people's  favourite  ' — after  the  lapse  of  nine  mont 
and  seven  and  a  half  days,  in  the  second  month 
winter,  in  the  third  fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight) 
Paushya,  on  its  tentli  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  nig 
when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  asteri 
Viidkha — (Vdma),  perfecdy  healthy  herself,  ga> 
birth  to  a  perfecdy  healthy  boy.  (152) 

In   that  night   in   which   the  Arhat    Pdnva,    th 
people's  favourite,  was  bom,  &c.  (repeat  §§  97-1 
with  the  necessary  alterations,  all  down  to)  therefor 
shall  the  name  of  our  boy  be  Pdr^va  K  (153.  154) 

The  Arhat  PSrxva,  the  people's  favourite,  clevei 
with  the  aspirations  of  a  clever  man,  of  grea 
beaut)',  controlling  his  senses,  lucky,  and  modest 
lived  thirty  years  as  a  householder.  Then  tli 
LaukAntika  gods,  following  the  established  custom, 
addressed  him  with  these  kind,  pleasing,  &c.,  sweetj 
and  soft  words;  (155) 

'Victory,  victory  to  thee,  gladdener  of  the  world!' 
(see  J  I II,  down  to)  Thus  they  raised  the  shout  of 
victory.  (156)  Before  the  Arhat  P4r^va,  the  peoples 
favourite,  had  adopted  the  life  of  a  householder,  &c. 
(see  }  1 12,  down  to)  indigent  persons. 


^  As  regards  (be  construcUoD  of  tbis  passage  compare  $  96, 
note  t. 

■  This  name  was  given  him  because  before  his  birth  his  mother, 
lying  on  her  couch,  saw  In  the  dark  a  black  serpent  crawling  about. 
This  is  the  account  given  by  tlie  commentator,  who  forgets  to  teU 
us  bow  it  comes  to  bear  on  the  name  PArxva. 
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In  the  second  month  of  winter,  in  the  third 
fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  Paiishya,  on  its 
eleventh  day.  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  riding  in 
his  palankin  called  VijAla,  followed  on  his  way 
by  a  train  of  gods,  men,  and  Asuras,  &c.  (Pdr^va) 
went  right  through  the  town  of  Benares  to  the  park 
called  Ai^ramapada,  and  proceeded  to  the  excellent 
tree  A^oka.  There,  &c  (see  §  ii6,  down  to)  five 
handfuls. 

When  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  witli  the 
astcrism  Vi^dkhS,  he,  after  fasting  three  and  a  half 
days  without  drinking  water,  put  on  a  divine  robe, 
and  together  with  three  hundred  men  he  tore  out 
his  hair,  and  leaving  the  house  entered  the  state  of 
house  less  ness.  (157) 

The  Arhat  P^yva,  the  people's  favourite,  for 
eighty-three  days  neglected  his  body,  &c.  (see  §  iij, 
down  to)  animals.  (158) 

Thereafter  the  Arhat  Pfi^J^'a.  the  people's  favourite, 
was  houseless,  circumspect,  &c.  (see  Jf  1 1 8- 1 20,  down 
to)  meditated  upon  himself  for  eighty-three  days. 

During  the  eighty-fourth  day — it  was  in  the  first 
month  of  summer,  in  the  first  fortnight,  the  dark 
(fortnight)  of  Aaitra,  on  its  fourth  day,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  asterism  Vijikhi — PSrJva.  under  a  Dhfitaki 
tree,  after  fasting  two  and  a  half  days  without 
drinking  water,  being  engaged  in  deep  meditation, 
reached  the  infinite,  &c.  (see  §  120,  down  to)  highest 
knowledge  and  intuition  called  Kevala,  &c.  (see 
J  121,  down  to)  moment.  (159) 

The  Arhat  Pirjva,  the  people's  favourite,  had 
eight  Cartas  and  eight  Gawadharas  (enumerated  in 
a  ^'loka) : 
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^■ubha  and  Aryaghosha.  VasishMa  *  and  Brahma- 
^rin,  Saumya  and  5rldhara,  Vtrabhadra  and 
Yajas.   (i6o) 

The  Arhat  PSrxva,  the  people's  favourite,  had  an 
excellent  community  of  sixteen  thousand  ^SVama/zas 
with  Aryadatta-  at  their  head;  (i6i)  thirty-eight 
thousand  nuns  with  Pushpa/ftia  at  their  head ;  (162) 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  lay  votaries 
with  Suvrata  at  tlieir  head;  (165)  three  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  female  lay  votaries  with 
Sunanda  at  their  head;  (164)  three  hundred  and  fifty 
sages  who  knew  the  fourteen  Purvas,  &c.  (sec  §  138) ; 
(165)  fourteen  hundred  sages  who  were  possessed 
of  tlie  Avadhi  knowledge  ;  one  thousand  Kevalins; 
eleven  hundred  sages  who  could  transform  them- 
selves, six  hundred  sages  of  correct  knowledge,  one 
thousand  male  and  two  thousand  female  disciples 
who  had  reached  perfection,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
sages  of  vast  Intellect,  six  hundred  professors,  and 
twelve  hundred  sages  in  their  last  birth.  (166) 

The  Arhat  PAr^va,  the  people's  favourite,  insti- 
tuted two  epochs  in  his  capacity  of  a  Maker  of  an 
end :  the  epoch  relating  to  generations  and  the 
epoch  relating  to  psychical  condition;  the  former 
ended  in  the  fourth  generation,  the  latter  in  the 
third  year  of  his  Kevaliship.  (167) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Arhat  PSrJva,  the 
people's  favourite,  lived  thirty  years  as  a  house- 
holder, eighty-three  days  in  a  state  inferior  to  per- 
fection, something  less  than  seventy  years  as  a 
Kevalin,  full  seventy  years  as  a  «Srama/ja.  and  a 
hundred  years  on  the  whole. 

'  C.  has  Visi/Ma,  L  e.  Vijiabyh 
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When  his  fourfold  Karman*  was  exhausted  and  in 
this  Avasarpi«I  era  the  greater  part  of  the  Du^sha- 
masushartiA  period  had  elapsed,  in  the  first  month  of 
the  rainy  season,  in  the  second  fortnight,  the  light 
(fortnight)of  ^r4va«a,  on  its  eighth  day,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  astcrism  Vi^akhd,  (P^r^va),  after  fasting  a 
month  without  drinking  water,  on  the  summit  of 
mount  Sammeta,  in  the  company  of  eighty-three 
persons,  stretching  out  his  hands,  died,  &c.  (all  down 
to)  freed  from  all  pains.  (16S) 

Since  the  time  that  the  Arhat  Par.fva,  the  people's 
favourite,  died^  &c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from  all 
pains,  t^veIve  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  of  the 
thirteenth  century  this  is  tlie  thirtieth  year.  (169) 


End  of  the  Life  of  Parjva. 


'  See  5  147. 
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LIFE   OF   ARlSHrANEMI. 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  lived  the  Arhat 
Arish/anemi,  the  five  most  important  moments  of 
whose  life  happened  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  asterism  AjtrS.  In  Altrl  he  descended 
from  heaven,  &c.  (see  §  149,  down  to)  obtained  final 
liberation.  (170) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age,  in  the  fourth  month  of 
the  rainy  season,  in  the  seventh  fortnight,  the  dark 
(fortnight)  of  Kdrttika,  on  its  t^velfth  day,  the  Arhat 
Arish/anemi  descended  from  the  great  Vim5na» 
called  Apard^ta,  where  he  had  lived  for  thirty-six 
SAgaropamas,  here  on  the  continent  6^ambCldvlpa,  in 
Bharatavarsha,  in  the  town  of  5auripura\  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  asterism  A'itrA,  he  took  the  form  of 
an  embryo  in  tlie  womb  of  the  queen  61va.  wife 
of  the  king  Samudravi^ya.  &c.  (the  seeing  of  the 
dreams,  the  accumulation  of  riches,  &c.,  should  be 
repealed  here).   (171) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Arhat  Arish/a- 
nemi— after  the  lapse  of  nine  months  and  seven  and 
a  half  days,  in  the  first  month  of  the  rainy  season,  in 
the  second  fortnight,  the  light  (fortnight)  of  ^^ravawa. 
on  its  fifth  day,  &c. — (.Vivd),  perfectly  healthy  herself, 
gave  birth  to  a  perfectly  healthy  boy.  (Repeat  the 
account  of  the  birth,  substituting  the  name  Samudra- 


*  The  PrSkrii  form  is  Soriyapura,  which  would  correspond  to 
Sanskrit  6'aurikapura.    It  is,  of  course,  Kr/shna's  town. 
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vi^ya,  all  down  to)  therefore  shall  the  name  of  our 
boy  be  Arish/anemi '. 

The  Arhat  Arish/anemi,  clever.  8lc.  (see  §§  155- 
157,  all  down  to)  indigent  persons.  (172)  In  the  first 
month  of  the  rainy  season,  in  the  second  fortnight, 
the  light  (fortnight)  of  K^rdva^a,  on  its  sixth  day 
riding  in  his  palankin  called  UttarakurS,  and  fol- 
lowed on  his  way  by  a  train  of  gods,  men.  and 
Asuras,  &c.  (Arish/anemi)  went  right  through  the 
town  of  DvArcLvatt  to  the  park  called  Revatika,  and 
proceeded  to  the  excellent  A^oka  tree.  There,  &c. 
(see  §  116,  down  to)  five  handfuls.  Wlien  the  moon 
was  in  conjunction  with  the  asterism  A'itrd,  after 
fasting  two  and  a  half  days  without  drinking  water, 
he  put  on  a  divine  robe,  and  together  with  a  thou- 
sand j^ersons  he  tore  out  his  hair,  and  leaving  the 
house  entered  the  state  of  houselessness.  (173) 

The  Arhat  Arish/anemi  for  fifty-four  days  neg- 
lected his  body.  &c.  (see  §§  117-120).  During  the 
fifty-fifth  day — it  was  in  the  third  month  of  the  rainy 
season,  in  the  fifth  fortnight,  the  dark  fortnight  of 
Ajvina»  on  its  fifteenth  day,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
asterism  /fitrd — (Arish/anemi)  under  a  Ve/asa^  tree 
on  the  summit  of  mount  GirnAr*,  after  fasting 
three  and  a  half  days  without  drinking  water,  &c., 
obtained  infinite,  &c.,  highest  knowledge  and  in- 
tuition called  Kevala,  &c.  (see  J  121,  down  to) 
moment.  (174) 


*  His  mother  saw  in  a  dream  a  nemi,  the  outer  rim  of  a  wheel, 
which  consisted  of  rish/a  stones  flying  up  to  ihe  sky.  Hence  the 
name  Arish/anemi. 

■  Va/a  in  some  MSS.;  it  is  the  Banyan  tree. 

*  U^^ta  in  the  original. 
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The  Arhat  Arish/anemt  had  eighteen  GaMas  and 
eighteen  Gawadharas.  (175) 

The  Arhat  Arish/'anemi  had  an  excellent  commu- 
nity of  eighteen  thousand  ^rama;/as  with  Varadatta 
at  their  head ;  (176)  forty  thousand  nuns  with  Ary 
YakshiwI  at  their  head  ;  (177)  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  lay  votaries  with  Nanda  at  their  head; 
(178)  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand*  female 
lay  votaries  with  MahS-suvratS  at  their  head  ;  (179) 
four  hundred  sages  who  knew  the  fourteen  Ptirvas, 
&c.;  (180)  fifteen  hundred  sages  who  were  possessed 
of  the  Avadhi  knowledge  ;  fifteen  hundred  Kevalins; 
fifteen  hundred  sages  who  could  transform   them- 
selves ;  one  thousand  sages  of  vast  intellect ;  eight 
hundred  professors ;  sixteen  hundred  sages  in  their 
last  birth;  fifteen  hundred  male  and  three  thousand 
female  disciples  who  had  reached  perfection. 

The  Arhat  Arish/anemi  instituted,  &c.  (see  §  146. 
down  to)  the  former  ended  in  the  eighth  generation, 
the  latter  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  Kevaliship.  (181) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Arhat  Arish/anemi 
lived  three  centuries  as  a  prince,  fifty-four  days  in 
a  state  inferior  to  perfection,  sometliing  less  than 
seven  centuries  as  a  Kevalin,  full  seven  centuries  as 
a  .Sramawa,  a  thousand  years  on  the  whole.  When 
his  fourfold  Karman  was  exhausted  and  in  this  A\'a- 
sarpi»t  era  a  great  part  of  die  Du^shamasusham^ 
period  had  elapsed,  in  the  fourth  month  of  summer, 
in  the  eighth  fortnight,  the  light  (fortnight)  of 
AshSic/Aa.  on  its  eighth  day.  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
asterism  K\lr&,  (Arish/anemi),  after  fasting  a  month 

'  Read  ^^aiUsajn  in  tbe  printed  text. 
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without  drinking  water,  on  the  summit  of  mount 
Girndr,  in  the  company  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  monks,  in  a  squatting  position,  died,  &c.  (all 
down  to)  freed  from  all  pains.  (182) 

Since  the  time  that  the  Arhat  Arish/anemi  died, 
&c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from  all  pains,  eighty-four 
thousand  years  have  elapsed,  of  the  eighty-fifth 
millennium  nine  centuries  have  elapsed,  of  the  tenth 
century  this  is  the  eightieth  year.  (183) 


End  of  the  Life  of  Arish/anemi. 
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EPOCHS   OF   THE  INTERMEDIATE 
TlRTHAKARAS. 

Since  the  time  that  the  Arhat  Nami  died,  & 
(all  down  to)  freed  from  all  pains,  584,979  yea 
have  elapsed,  this  is  the  eightieth  year".  (iSj 
Since  the  death  of  Munisuvrata  this  is  the  yea 
I »i 84,980.  Since  Mali!"  tliis  is  the  j-ear  6,584,98< 
A  ra  died  10,000,000  years  before  Malli ;  K  u  n  th  u 
quarter  of  a  Palyopama  before  Malli;  ^y^nti  thret 
quarters  of  a  Palyopama;  Dharma  three  S^garc 
pamas  before  Malli;  Ananta  seven  SAgaropama 
before  Malli;  VJmala  sixteen  SAgaropamas  befo 
Malli;  Visupft^ya  forty  Sd^^aropamas  before  Mallt 
JfreyAwsa  a  hundred  SAgaropamas  before  Mall 
^'Itala  died  a  krore  of  Sdgaropamas,  less  42.00; 
years  and  eight  and  a  half  months,  before  the  dead 
of  Vlra.  Suvidhi,  sumamed  Pushpadania,  di« 
ten  krores  of  SAgaropamas  before  ^Sltala ;  Aandra 
prabha  a  hundred  krores  of  SSgaropamas  bcfon 
^~ltala  ;  SupAr^va  a  thousand  krores  of  Sagaro 
pamas  before  51tala ;  Padmaprabha  ten  tliousam 
krores  of  Sagaropamas  before  61ta!a ;  Sumati  on 
hundred  thousand  krores  of  SAgaropamas  befon 
^tala  ;  Abhinandana  one  million  krores  of  SAgara 
pamas  before  ^tala;  Sambhava  t\vo  million  krore 
of  SSgaropamas  before  51tala;  A^ita  five  milUoi 
krores  of  Sagaropamas  before  »Sltala.  (185-205) 


*  The  numbers  arc  given  in  the  same  way  as  in  §  183.  I  hay 
abridged  these  tedious  accounts.  All  Tirthakaras  except  MahAvtr 
have  llie  title  Arhat^  which  I  have  dropf)ed  in  the  sequel. 

"  Read  MalH  (for  Mali)  in  the  printed  edition  of  the  text. 
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LIFE     OF    i^/SHABHA. 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  lived  the  Arhat 
^/shabha,  the  Koxailan  \  four  important  moments 
of  whose  life  happened  when  the  moon  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  asterism  Uttardsha^zy/A;  the  fifth, 
when  in  conjunction  with  Abhl^t :  (204)  in  Uttard- 
shdd7/d  he  descended  from  heaven,  &c,  (all  down  to) 
in  Abhi^t  he  obtained  final  liberation.   (205) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age,  in  the  fourth  month 
of  summer,  in  the  seventh  fortnight,  the  dark  (fort- 
night) of  AshAflV/a,  on  its  fourth  day,  the  Arhat 
^/shabha,  the  KoJalian,  descended  from  the  great 
Vimana  called  Sarvdrthasiddha,  where  he  had  lived 
for  thirty-three  Sagaropamas,  here  on  the  continent 
6'amb6dvlpa,  in  Bharatavarsha,  in  IkshvAkubh^mi, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  &c.,  he  took  the  form 
of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  Marudevi,  wife  of 
the  patriarch-  Ndbhi.    (206) 

The  knowledge  of  the  Arhat  ^z'shabha  about 
this,  &c.  (all  as  in  the  case  of  MahAvIra,  but  note 
the  following  differences :  the  first  dream  is  a  bull 
*  coming  for\vard  with  his  face,'  the  other  (motJiers 
of  Tirthakaras  see  first)  an  elephant.  She  (Maru- 
devi) relates  them  to   Nibhi,  the  patriarch ;   there 


'  Kosa]iya=Kau^Uka.  He  is  thus  called  because  he  was  bora 
in  Korald  or  AyodhyS. 

'  Kutakara;  these  Kulakaras  were  the  first  kings  and  founders  of 
families  at  the  lime  when  the  rest  of  mankind  were  '  Yugalins.' 
The  fin>t  Kulakara  was  Vimalavdhana ;  the  seventh  and  last  of  tlie 
line  NAbhi. 


are  no  interpreters  of  dreams ;  N4bhi,  the  patriarch 
himself  interprets  them).  (207) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Arhat  /?/shabha, 
the  Koyalian, — in  the  first  month  of  summer,  in  th 
first  fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  /ifaitra,  on  its 
eiglith  day,  &c., — (MarudevI),  perfectly  healthy  her- 
self, gave  birth  to  a  perfectly  healthy  boy.  (208) 

(The  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  ol 
^/shabha  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  pf  that  oi 
Mah^vira,  only  that  the  contents  of  §§  100  and  lot 
do  not  apply  to  the  present  case.)  (209) 

The  Arhat  A/shabha,  the  Ko^alian,  belonged  to 
the  Kd^yapa  gotra,  and  he  had  five  names :  y?jsha- 
bha,  First  King,  First  Mendicant,  First  Glna,  and 
First  Tirthakara.  (210) 

The  Arhat  /^/'shabha,  the  Koralian.  clever,  with 
the  aspirations  of  a  clever  man,  of  great  beauty, 
controlling  (his  senses),  lucky,  and  modest,  lived  two 
millions  of  former  years  *  as  a  prince,  and  six  mil- 
lions three  hundred  thousand  former  years  as  a  king. 
During  his  reign  he  taught,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  the  seventy-two  sciences,  of  which  writing  is 
the  first,  arithmetic  the  most  important,  and  the 
knowledge  of  omens  the  last,  the  sixty-four  accom- 
plishments of  women,  the  hundred  arts,  and  the 
three  occupations  of  men*.     At  last  he  anointed  his 


'  See  A^rfinga  Sdtra  I,  6,  3,  §  2,  note  t. 

"  The  arts,  as  those  of  the  potter,  blacksmith,  painter,  weaver, 
and  barber,  each  of  which  five  principal  arts  is  subdivided  into 
twenty  hr-inches,  are  inventions  and  must  be  taught ;  while  the  occu- 
pations, agricultiire,  trade,  &c,  have  everywhere  developed,  as  it 
were,  of  themselves.  The  accomplishments  of  women  are  dandng, 
singing,  &c.  The  commentator  adds  lo  these  a  deUiled  Hsl  of 
those  questionable  accomplishments  which  VStsySyana  has  so 
curiously  described,  and  refers  the  reader  lo  the  Crayamangala  for 
further  details.     The  latter  work,  a  stilt  extant  commentary  on  tho 
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hundred  sons  as  kings,  and  gave  each  a  kingdom. 
Then  the  Laukdntika  god,  following  the  established 
custom,  &c.  (see  §§  11 0-1 12,  down  to)  indigent  per- 
sons. In  the  first  month  of  summer,  in  the  first 
fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  A'aitra,  on  its  eighth 
day,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  riding  in  his  palan- 
kin  called  Sudarsanji,  followed  on  his  way  by  a  train 
of  gods,  men,  and  Asuras,  &c.  (^/shabha)  went  right 
through  the  town  Vintta  to  the  park  called  Siddhar- 
tha  Vana,  and  proceeded  to  the  excellent  tree  Ajoka. 
There,  &c.  (see  §  116,  down  to)  four  handfuls. 
When  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  asterism 
Ashdi/^a,  he,  after  fasting  two  and  a  half  days 
without  drinking  water,  put  on  a  divine  robe,  and 
together  with  four  thousand  of  high,  noble,  royal 
persons,  and  Kshatri>^s,  he  tore  out  his  hair,  and 
leaving  the  house  entered  the  state  of  houseless- 
ness.  (211) 

The  Arhat  y?/shabha.  the  Ko^ralian,  for  one  thou- 
sand years  neglected  his  body,  &c.  (see  }J  11 7-1 20, 
down  to)  meditated  upon  himself  for  one  thousand 
years.  Thereupon — it  was  in  the  fourth  month  of 
■winter,  the  seventh  fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of 
PhSlguna,  on  its  eleventh  day,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
asterism  Ashd^/;a,  outside  of  the  town  Purimatdla, 
in  the  park  called  6aka/amukha,  under  the  excellent 
tree  Nyagrodha — (/?/shabha)  after  fasting  three  and 
a  half  days  without  drinking  water,  being  engaged  in 
deep  meditation,  reached  the  infinite,  &c.  (see  §  120, 
down  to)  highest  knowledge  and  intuition  called 
Kevala,  &c.  (see  J  121,  down  to)  moment.  (212) 

KSma  Sfitra,  mu&i  therefore  be  older  than  1307,  tbe  date  of  Crinapra- 
bbamuni's  commentary  oa  the  Kalpa  SUtra. 
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The  Arhat  ^?ishabha,  the  Ko^Uan,  had  eightj 
four  Ga;/as  and  eighty-four  Ga;*adharas.  (213) 

The  Arhat  /?/shabha,  the  Ko^allan,  had  an  exce 
lent  community  of  eight>'-four  thousand  6'rama^^ 
with  /?(*shabhasena  at  their  head;  (214)  tliree  hufl 
dred  thousand  nuns  with  Brahmisundari  at  thai 
head;  (215)  three  hundred  and  five  thousand  la; 
votaries  with  Srcy^tf^sa.  at  their  head;  (216)  fiw 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  female  lay  votarie 
with  Subhadra  at  their  head;  (217)  four  thousan< 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  sages  who  knew  the  founeei 
Piirvas,  &c. ;  (218)  nine  thousand  sages  who  wen 
possessed  of  the  Avadhi  knowledge;  (219)  twent 
thousand  Kevalins;  (220)  t^venty  thousand  six  hun 
dred  sages  who  could  transform  themselves;  (221 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  sages  of  vas 
intellect,  &c.;  (222)  twelve  thousand  six  hundre* 
and  fifty  ])rofessors  ;  (223)  twenty  thousand  mal< 
and  forty  thousand  female  disciples  who  had  reached 
perfection;  (224)  twenty-two  thousand  nine  hundra 
sages  in  their  last  birth,  &c.  (225) 

The  Arhat  y?/shabha,  the  Ko^alian,  instituted,  &c 
(see  §  146,  down  to)  the  former  ended  after  number 
less  generations,  the  latter  from  the  next  MuhOrts 
after  his  Kevaliship.  (226) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Arhat  ^t'shabha 
the  Koialian.  lived  two  millions  of  former  year 
as  a  prince,  six  millions  three  hundred  thousand 
former  years  as  a  king,  together  eight  millioni 
three  hundred  thousand  former  years  as  a  house 
holder ;  a  thousand  (former)  years  in  a  stat 
inferior  to  perfection,  nine-and-ninety  thousand 
former  years  as  a  Kevalin,  together  a  hundra 
thousand  former  years   as  a  ^yramawa,  and   eigh 
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millions  four  hundred  thousand  years  on  the  whole. 
When  his  fourfold  Karman  was  exhausted,  and  in 
this  AvasaqjiwI  era  the  Sushamadu^shamd  period 
had  nearly  elapsed,  only  three  years  and  eight  and  a 
half  months  being  left,  in  the  third  month  of  winter, 
in  the  fifth  fortnight,  the  dark  (fortnight)  of  M&gha, 
on  its  thirteenth  day,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
when  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  asterlsm 
Abh^it,  (^/shabha),  after  fasting  six  and  a  half 
days  without  drinking  water,  on  the  summit  of 
mount  Ash/Apada,  in  the  company  of  ten  thousand 
monks  in  the  Sampar^'arika  position,  died,  &c.  (all 
down  to)  freed  from  all  pains.  (227) 

Since  the  time  that  the  Arhat  y?/shabha,  the 
Koialian,  died,  &c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from  all 
pains,  three  years  and  eight  and  a  half  months 
elapsed;  thereupon  one  ko^i  of  ko/is  of  Sagaropamas, 
less  forty-two  thousand  and  three  years  and  eight 
and  a  half  months,  elapsed.  At  that  time  the  Vener- 
able Ascetic  Mah^vtra  died  ;  after  his  Nirvfi«a  nine 
centuries  elapsed,  of  the  tenth  century  this  is  the 
eightieth  year. 

End  of  the  Life  of  y?zshabha. 


End   of  the   Lives   of  the    trinas. 
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LIST  OF  THE  STHAVIRAS. 

At  that  period,  at  that  age  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mahivlra  had  nine  Ga;/as  and  eleven  Gawadharas. 

*  Why,  now,  has  it  been  said,  that  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mahdvira  had  nine  Ga«as,  but  eleven 
Gawadharas  ?' 

'  The  oldest  monk  of  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Ma- 
hdvlra  was  Indrabhfiti  of  the  Gautama  gotra,  who 
instructed  five  hundred  Sramana.s  ;  the  middle-aged 
monk  was  Agnibhftti  of  the  Gautama  gotra,  who  in- 
structed five  hundred  ^Sramawas ;  the  youngest  was 
VdyubhAti  of  the  Gautama  gotra,  who  instructed 
five  hundred  ^ramawas.  The  Sthavira  Arya-Vyakta 
of  the  Bhdradv^^  gotra  instructed  five  hundred  6ra- 
mawas  ;  the  Sthavira  Arya-Sudharman  of  the  Agni- 
vejyAyana  gotra  instructed  five  hundred  5rama«as  ; 
the  Sthavira  Mao^ikaputra  ^  of  the  VAsish/^a  gotra 
instructed  two  hundred  and  fifty  ^yrama/ias ;  the 
Sthavira  Mauryaputra  of  the  KA^apa  gotra  in- 
structed two  hundred  and  fifty  ^rama«as ;  the 
Sthavira  Akampita  of  the  Gautama  gotra  and  Stha- 
vira Akalahhr^trt  of  the  Hdritdyana  gotra,  both 
Sthaviras  instructed  together  three  hundred  ^Sra- 
mawas  each  ;  the  Sthaviras  MetArya  and  Prabhdsa, 
both  of  the   Kau/w^»ya  gotra,  instructed  together 

^  Some  spell  this  name  MantA/aputra ;  he  and  Maurj-aputra  were 
sons  of  the  same  mother,  VigayAdevt,  but  different  fathers ;  the 
former  of  Dhanadeva,  the  other  of  Maurya.  I  do  not  know  any  legend 
which  connects  this  Maurj-a  with  a  king  of  the  Maurya  dynasty, 
which  besides  would  be  impossible  from  a  chronological  point  of 
view. 
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three  hundred  45rama«as  each  ^  Therefore,  Sir,  has 
it  been  said  that  the  Venerable  Ascetic  MahAvira 
had  nine  Gawas,  but  eleven  Ga?;adharas/  (i) 

All  these  eleven  Gawadharas  of  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  MahAvlra,  who  knew  the  twelve  Angas,  the 
fourteen  Piirvas,  and  the  whole  Siddhanta  of  die 
Gawins,  died,  &c.  (all  down  to)  freed  from  all  pains 
in  R^^g'^'ha  after  fasting  a  month  without  drink- 
ing water.  The  Sthaviras  Indrabhiiti  and  Arja 
Sudharman  both  died  after  the  NirvSwa  of  MahS- 
vlra.  The  Nirgrantha  ^ramawas  of  the  present  time 
are  all  (spiritual)  descendants  of  the  monk  Arya 
Sudharman,  the  rest  of  the  Ga/^adharas  left  no 
descendants.  {2) 

The  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahivtra  was  of  the  KA- 
jyapa  gotra.     His  disciple  was  *: 

1.  Arya  Sudharmanof  die  AgnivexySyana gotra; 

2.  Ar>'a  6^ambflndman  of  the  Kajyapa  gotra ; 

3.  Arya  Prabhava  of  the  KdtyAyana  gotra  ; 

4.  Arya  6'ayyambha,  father  of  Manaka,  was  of 

the  Vatsa  gotra : 

5.  Arya    Yajobhadra  of  the  Tuhgikdyana  go- 

tra. (3) 
In  the  short  redaction  the  list  of  Sthaviras  after 
Arya  Ya^obhadra  is  the  following: 

6.  Arya  SambhCitavi_^aya  of  the  ^^a/Aara  gotra 

and  Arya  Bhadrabahu  of  the  Pra/ina  gotra; 

7.  Arya  SthQlabhadra  of  the  Gautama  gotra; 

8.  i.  Arya  Mahiigiri  of  the  Ailapatya  gotra  and 

'  The  ^um  total  of  .S'ramanas  is  therefore  471 1,  while  in  §  134  it 
is  staled  to  have  been  14,000. 

"  I  only  give  the  facts.  The  names  of  those  Sthaviras  who  con- 
tinue the  line  are  spaced.  The  names  are  given  in  their  Sanskrit 
form  which  in  many  cases  is  well  known,  in  others  can  easily  be 
made  out.  In  doubtful  cases  I  have  put  the  Prakrit  form  in  brackets. 


ii.  Arya  Siihastin  of  the  V&sish/^  gotra  ; 
9.  Susthita  and  Siipratibuddha,  surnamed  Ko 
/ika  and  KAkandaka,  of  the  VySghrApaty; 
gotra; 

10.  Arya  Indradatta  (Indadinna)  of  the  Kaiirik; 

gotra; 

11.  Arya  Datta  (Dinna)  of  the  Gautama  gotra; 

12.  Arya   Siff/hagiri   G^dtismara  of  the   Kau^ik 

gotra ; 

13.  Ar)a  Va^ra  of  the  Gautama  gotra; 

14.  Ar>a  Va^rasena  of  the  Utkri"sh/a  gotra  ^ 
He  had  four  disciples:  Arya  NAgila,  Arya  Pad- 

mila.  Arya  Cayanta,  and  Arya  TSpasa,  each  ot 
whom  founded  a  5'Skhd  called  after  his  name,  viz. 
the  Aryanagiia  ^SakhS,  the  Aryapadmild  ^ikh^,  the 
Arya^yantl  6'dkhA,  and  the  Ar>'atapast  6'akh4.   (4) 

In  the  detailed  redaction  the  listof  Sthaviras  after 
Arya  Yai"obhadra  is  the  following  : 

6,  i.  Arya  Bhadrabdhu  of  the  PrA/'Ina  gotra,  who 
had  four  disciples  of  the  KS^'apa  gotra  : 
a.  God^sa,  founder   of  the   God&sa  Gawa*, 
which  was  divided  into  four  6akhcLS 
a.  The  TamraliptikA  5'ikhd, 
fi.  The  Ko/ivarshlyd  Skkh^ 
y.  The  Pu/z^ravardhanlyd  3'dkhd,  and 


'  He  is  lefi  out  in  some  MSS. 

'  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  Garo,  Kuta,  and  ^Sakb^ 
Gana  designates  the  school  which  is  derived  from  one  teacher ; 
Kula  the  succession  of  teachers  in  one  line;  5akha  the  lines  which 
branch  off  from  each  teacher.  These  terms  seem  to  be  disused  in 
modern  times,  for  the  four  principal  divisions  called  after  N^gendra, 
A'andra,Nivr/ui,  and  VidySdhara  are  generally  called  Kulas,  but  also 
occasionally  5akh4s.  They  go  back  to  Va^fra  according  to  some, 
to  Va^asena  according  10  others.  The  modem  Ga^t^^a  appean 
equivalent  with  the  ancient  Gaxa. 


^ 
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S,  The  D^sikharba/ika  i'Skhd. 

1 

b. 

Agnidatta, 

H 

c. 

C^anadatta, 

H 

d. 

Somadatta. 

^1 

ii.  J 

^rya  Sambhutavi^aya  of  the 
gotra,  who  had  twelve  disciples : 

Mi///ara      ^^H 

7.      a. 

Nandanabhadra, 

^^^^1 

b. 

Upananda, 

^^1 

c. 

Tishyabhadra\ 

^^H 

d. 

Yajobhadra, 

^^^^M 

e. 

Sumanobhadra  *, 

^^^^^H 

f. 

Mawibhadra, 

^^^^^M 

g- 

Pu«yabhadra  ^, 

^^^^1 

h. 

Sthftlabhadra  of  the  Gautama 

gotra,       ^^^H 

i. 

RigMmati, 

^^H 

k. 

G^ambO, 

^^H 

1. 

Dlrghabhadra,  and 

^1 

m 

.  P4«i/ubhadra  ; 

^1 

and  seven  female  disciples : 

^1 

a. 

Yaksha. 

^H 

b. 

Yakshadattd  (Yakshadinn^), 

^H 

c 

BhOtd, 

] 

d. 

BhutadattA  (Bhiitadinna), 

^^^H 

e. 

Send  (also  E«A), 

^^^^1 

f. 

Ve«a, 

^^H 

g; 

Re«a. 

^^1 

■         8.  i.  Arya  Mahdgiri  of  the  AilApatya  gotra,  who           ^| 

^B 

had  eight  disciples : 

■ 

^^1 

Uttara, 

^M 

H 

Balissaha,  who  both  together  founded  the        ^^^| 

^^■^ 

Uttarabalissaha  Ga»a,  which 

was    di'            ^H 

Hp 

vided  into  four  6akhds : 

1 

1           '  Tisabhadda,  translated  Tridafabhadra. 

■ 

■         *  Or  Sumanabhadra.                               '  Or  PArnibhadra.                ^^^| 

^-         [^3J 

u 

1 
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a.  Kau^ambiki, 

^.  Sautaptika  (Pr.  Soittiy^), 

y.  Kau^mbinl  (or  Kuwafadharl), 

5.  ^andan&gari. 

c.  Dhanarddhi  (Pr.  Dhawaaff^/^a), 

d.  5irarddhi  (Pr.  Sinddhz), 

e.  Ko^wya, 

f.  N^ga, 

g.  NAgaputra, 

h.  A'^aluka  Rohagupta  of  the  Kauj-ika  g'otra, 
founder  of  the  Trairlrika  .S^khd. 
ii.  Arya  Suhastin*  of  the  V^ish/^gotra,  who 
had  twelve  disciples : 
9.      a.  Arya    Rohawa    of   the    Klsyapa    gotra, 
founder  of  the    Uddeha   Gawa,  which 
was  divided  into  four  ^Sikhis  : 
o.  UdumbarikA  (Pr.  Udumban^yA), 
/3.  MAsapfirikd, 
y.  MatipatrikA, 

^.   Pdrwapatrika  (Pr.  Punnapattiyi,  Panna^ 
Sunna",  or  Suvanna"); 
and  into  six  Kulas: 
a\  Nigabhflta, 
jS'.  Somabhftta, 

y'.  Ullaga^^/^a  (or  Ardraka>^^^a  ?), 
5'.  Hastilipta  (Pr.  Hatthili^^), 
€'.  NAndika  (Pr.  Nandi^^), 
C-  Parihdsaka. 

'  Suhastin  is  said  to  have  converted  Samprati,  grandson  and  suc- 
cessor of  Afoka.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  open  to 
doubt ;  but  at  any  rate  Suhastin  must  have  been  one  of  the  roost 
important  patriarchs,  for  under  and  immediately  after  him  the  spread 
of  Gainism  must  have  been  uncommonly  vigorous,  as  is  proved  by 
the  great  number  of  Kulas  and  .S^khis  at  that  time. 
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b.  Bhadrayajas  of  the  BhSradvA^  gotra.  who 
founded   the    U^iivA/ika   Ga?/a,  which 

was  divided  into  four  ^dkhSs : 
a.  KamplyikS.  (Pr.  Ka/«pi^yA), 
/9.  BhadrtyikA  (Pr.  Bhaddyr^iyA), 
y.  K^kandikS, 

5.   Mekhaliyika  (Pr.  Mehali^^yd) ; 
and  into  three  Kulas : 

a.  Bhadrayaska  (Pr.  Bhadda_^siya), 

fi',  Bhadragiiptika, 

•/.  Ya^obhadra  (Pr.  Casabhadda). 

c.  Megha. 

d.  KSmarddhi  (Pr.  K^m'xdd/ii)  of  the  Kuj/rt'ala 

gotra,  who  founded  the  Vesavfi/ika 
Gawa,  which  was  divided  into  four 
^akhds: 

a.  5'r&vastik*l, 

/3.  Ra^'apdlika  (Pr.  Ra^^^pAliyA), 

y.  Antara«^k&  (Pr.  Antarif^yd), 

S.  Kshemaliptik4  (Pr.  Khemali_^^iy^); 
and  into  four  Kulas: 

a.  Gawika, 

jS'.  Maighika, 

y'.  K^marddhika, 

S'.  Indrapuraka. 

e.  .Srigiipta  of  the  Hftrita  gotra,  founder  of 

the  A'Srawa  Gawa,  which  was  divided 

into  four  ^akhSs  : 
a.  HaritamMAkdrl, 
iS.  SawkS-^ika, 
y.  GavedhukS, 
5.  Vzi^^anSgarl ; 
and  into  seven  Kulas : 

a.  V^tsaliya  (Pr.  Va^/^//ali^^^), 

U  2 
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^.  Pritidharmika, 

/.  Hiridraka  (Pr.  Hilig^), 

^.  Pushyamitrika  (Pr.  Pflsamitt^^), 

€'.  MMyaka  (Pr.  MMif^), 

a,  Aryaj^e/aka, 

r{.  Kr/sh»asakha  (Pr.  Kanhasaha). 

f.  ^ishigupta  Kikandaka   of  the  V^ish/>5a 

gotra,  founder  of  the  Mdnava  Ga«a, 
which  was  divided  into  four  6';^hSs : 

a.  Klfyaptyd  (Pr.  KAsavi^yd), 

^3,  GautamtyA  (Pr.  Goyam^^y^), 

y.  VAsishMlya  (Pr.  Visi/^//iy4), 

h,  SaurAsh/rika ; 
and  into  three  Kulas : 

a'.  i?/shiguptika, 

^,  ^zshidattika, 

y'.  Abhiya^sa, 

g.  and  h.  Susthita  and   Supratibuddha, 

surnamed  Kau/ika  and  K^kandaka,  of 
the  Vy^ghr^patya  gotra,  founders  of 
the  Kau^ika  Ga«a,  which  was  divided 
into  four  ^S.khds : 

a.  U^^andgarl, 

/3.  VidySdharl, 

y.  Va/rl, 

5.   Madhyamik4  (Pr.  Ma^^^imilla); 
and  into  four  Kulas : 

a.  Brahmallptaka  (Pr.  Baz«bhali,^^), 

^.  V^tsaliya  (Pr.  V ^kkhzUxgg^,  cf  e.  a'.), 

y'.  Va«iya  (Pr.  V^Agg^i), 

^.  Pra^nav^hanaka. 
Both  Sthaviras  had  together  five  disciples  : 
lo.     a.  Arya  Indradatta  (Pr.  Indadinna)  of  the 
Kdiyapa  gotra, 
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b.  Pri)'agantha,  founder  of  the   MadhjamA 

c.  Vidy&dharagopala  of  the  Kdxyapa  gotra, 

founder  of  the  Vidyadharl  ^akha, 

d.  ^/shidatta, 

e.  Arhaddatta  (Pr.  Arihadatta). 

11.  Arya  Datta(Pr.  Dinna)ofthe  Gautama  gotra, 

who  had  two  disciples  : 

12.  I.   Arya   ^intisenika    of  the    MdMara    gotra, 

founder  of  the   U^i-anfigarl  ^dkhfi,  who 
had  four  disciples : 

a.  Arya  Senika,  founder  of  the  Ar>'asenikS 

5akhd, 

b.  Ar>'a  TSpasa,  founder  of  the  AryatdpasI 

^-^kha. 

c.  Arya  Kubera,  founder  of  tlie  AryakuberA 

6*3^1^,  and 

d.  Arya  7?/shipAlita,  founder  of  the  Aryari' 

shipalitd  .Sakhd. 
ii.  Arya  Siw/hagiri  G^^tismara  of  the  Gau- 
tama gotra,  who  had  four  disciples : 

13.  a.  Dhanagiri, 

b.  Arya  Samita  of  the  Gautama  gotra,  founder 

of  the  Brahmadvlpika  6i^khi, 

c.  Arya   Va^ra    of    the    Gautama    gotra, 

founder  of  the  Ar)'ava^a  ^dkh^, 

d.  Arhaddatta  (Pr.  Arihadinna), 

14.  i.    Ar>'a  Va^asena,  founder  of  the  Ar)'anagil4 

^dkha,  ^     ' 

ii.  Ar)*a  Padma,  founder   of  the  AryapadmA 

ill  Arya  Ratha  of  the  Vatsa  gotra,  founder 
of  the  Arya^yanti  6*Akh^. 

15.  Arya  Pushyagiri  of  the  KauJika  gotra. 
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16,  Arya  Phalgum'ura  of  the  Gautama 

17.  Arya  Dhanagiri  of  the  V'asishMa  g 
i5.  Arya  ^ivabhiti  of  the  Kautsa  gott 

19.  Arya  Bhadra  of  the  Ka^yapa  gotra, 

20.  Arya  Nakshatra  of  the  K2j^*apa  g< 

21.  Arya  Raksha  of  the  Ka^'apa  gotra 

22.  Arya  N4ga  of  the  Gautama  gotra, 

23.  Arya  ^ehila'  of  the  V4sishMa  gotr 

24.  AryaVish«u  of  the  'Sl^/Aara.  gotra. 

25.  Arya  Kdlaka  of  the  Gautama  gotra* 

26.  Arya  Sampalita  and    Bhadra,  bo 

Gautama  gotra. 

27.  Arya  W/ddha  of  the  Gautama  gotr 

28.  Arya  Saiighapalita  of  the  Gautama 

29.  Arya  Hastin  of  the  Kifjapa  gotra. 

30.  Arya  Dharma  of  the  Suvrata  gotra. 

31.  Arya  Siwiha  of  the  KAjyapa  gotra. 

32.  Arya  Dharma  of  the  Ka^yapa  gotra 
^S.  Arya  SSind\\y^\ 

'  A  various  reading  has  CrC/Mila  =  Cycsh/^a, 

■  This  hst  in  prose  from  1 7  down  lo  33  i'-^  wanting-  in 
I  think  ifaat  SandiW^  is  the  same  as  Skandila,  who  was  p 
ihc  council  of  MaihurS,  which  seems  lo  have  been  the  ti 
in  Valabht;  see  notes  lo  my  edition  of  the  Kalpz  Sfltm,  ■ 

Ildescr\-e5  to  be  noticed  that  the  gotra  of^an^il^a  is 
while  that  of  the  remaining  Sthaviras  is  specialised.  Thii 
prove  that  his  name  is  a  later  addition  to  the  list. 

After  the  prose  list  all  MSS.  have  eight  gdihas,  in  ' 
names  16-32,  given  above,  are  repeated.  Iiibtcad  of  u 
these  verses,  which  contain  little  more  than  a  string  of  oaa 
note  down  the  differences  from  the  above  list.  After  i9 
Dur^ya  Kr/shwa,  a  Kau/ika ;  Nakshatra  is  shortened,  mi 
to  Nakkha;  the  gotra  of  Sohghapalita  is  Kiiyapa  insleof 
tama ;  after  30  are  inserted  Hasta  of  the  Kaiyapa  g 
Dhanna. 

Afler  these  gath^s  follow  five  more,  which  are  wanting' 
MSS.,  and  are  not  commented  upon.     The  last  (141b) 
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Bowing  down  my  head,  I  pay  my  reverence  to 
the  Sthavira  6^ambLl  of  the  Gautama  gotra,  who 
possessed  steady  virtue,  good  conduct,  and  know- 
ledge, ix. 

I  prostrate  myself  before  the  Sthavira  Nandita 
of  K^'apa  gotra,  who  is  possessed  of  great 
clemency  and  of  knowledge,  intuition,  and  good 
conduct.  X. 

Then  I  adore  the  Ksham^jrama//a  Desigajt'm  of 
the  Kaiyapa  gotra,  who,  steady  in  his  conduct,  pos- 
sesses the  highest  righteousness  and  virtue,  xi. 

Then  I  prostrate  myself  before  the  Kshamlrra- 
mana  Sthiragupta  of  the  Vdtsya  gotra,  the  preserver 
of  the  sacred  lore,  the  wise  one,  the  ocean  of  wisdom, 
him  of  great  virtue,  xii. 

Then  I  adore  the  Sthavira  prince,  Dharma,  the 
virtuous  Gawin,  who  stands  well  in  knowledge,  in- 
tuition, good  conduct,  and  penance,  and  is  rich  in 
virtues',  xiii. 

I  revere  the  Kshamlframawa  Devarddhi  of  the 
KA^yapa  gotra,  who  wears,  as  it  were,  the  jewel  of 
the  right  understanding  of  the  SGtras,  and  pos- 
sesses the  virtues  of  patience,  self-restraint,  and 
clemency,  xiv. 

End  of  the  List  of  the  Sthaviras. 


found  in  all  MSS.  It  brings  the  list  down  to  the  prcUdent  of  the 
council  of  Vaiabhf.  (The  translation  of  the  g^thds  ix-xiv  is  given 
in  full  in  the  text.) 

'  The  Sthaviras  named  in  verses  ix-xiii  are  probably  not  to  be 
regarded  as  following  each  other  in  a  continuous  line,  but  rather  as 
&niou$  Sthaviras  praised  hero  tor  some  reason  or  other  (ptJ^rtham). 
At  least  the  first,  G^inbd,  seetns  to  be  the  same  with  ^ambfk,  the 
second  of  the  list,  who  was  also  a  Kiryapa. 
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RULES  FOR  YATIS\ 


I,  In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Venerable 
Ascetic  Mahdvira  commenced  the  Paggnsan  when  a 
month  and  twenty  nights  of  the  rainy  season  had 
elapsed. 

'  Why  has  it  been  said  that  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mahdvlra  commenced  the  Pa^^^san  when  a  month 
and  twenty  nights  of  the  rainy  season  had 
elapsed  ?'  (i) 

*  Because  at  that  time  the  lay  people  have  usually 
matted  their  houses,  whitewashed  them,  strewn 
them  (with  straw),  smeared  them  (with  cowdung), 
levelled,  smoothed,  or  perfumed  them  (or  the  floor 
of  them),  have  dug  gutters  and  drains,  have  fur- 
nished their  houses,  have  rendered  them  comfort- 
able, and  have  cleaned  them.  Hence  it  has  been 
said  that  the  Venerable  Ascetic  Mahdvlra  com- 
menced the  Pa^^san  when  a  month  and  twenty 
nights  of  the  rainy  season  had  elapsed.'  (2) 

As  tlie  Venerable  Ascetic  Malidvira  commenced 
the  PaggTisan  when  a  month  and  t\venty  nights  of 
the  rainy  season  had  elapsed,  so  the  Gawadharas 
commenced  the  Pa^^fusan  when  a  month  and  twenty 
nights  of  the  rainy  season  had  elapsed.  (3)  As  the 
Gawadharas  have  done,  so  the  disciples  of  the 
Gawadharas  have  done.  (4)     As  they  have  done, 

>  SamdHrt. 


I 


so  the  Sthaviras  have  done.  (5)  As  they  have  done, 
so  do  the  Nirgrantha  ^Sramawas  of  the  present 
time.  (6) 

As  they  do,  so  our  masters,  teachers,  &c.  do.  (7) 
As  they  do,  so  do  we  commence  the  Pa^^san  after 
a  month  and  twenty  nights  of  the  rainy  season  have 
elapsed.  It  is  allowed  to  commence  the  Pag^san 
earlier,  but  not  after  that  time.  (8) 

2.  Monks  or  nuns  during  the  Pa^^fusan  are  allowed 
to  regard  their  residence  as  extending  a  Yo^na  and 
a  Kro^  all  around,  and  to  live  there  for  a  moderate 
time.  (9) 

3.  During  the  Pa^^san  monks  or  nuns  are  allowed 
to  go  and  return,  for  the  sake  of  collecting  alms,  not 
farther  than  a  Yo^na  and  a  Kro^a  (from  their 
lodgings).  (10)  If  there  is  (in  their  way)  an  always 
flowing  river  which  always  contains  water,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  travel  for  a  Yq/^na  and  a  Kroja.  (11) 
But  if  the  river  is  like  the  Erdvatl  near  Kunk\3.,  such 
that  it  can  be  crossed  by  putting  one  foot  in  the 
water  and  keeping  the  other  in  the  air,  there  it  is 
allowed  to  travel  for  a  Yo^na  and  a  Kro^.  (12) 
But  where  that  is  impossible,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
travel  for  a  Yq^na  and  a  Krora.  (13) 

4.  During  the  Pa^^isan  the  AjC"&rya  will  say, 
'Give,  Sir!'  Then  he  is  allowed  to  give  (food  to 
a  sick  brother),  but  not  to  accept  himself  (14)  If 
the  AvtArya  says,  'Accept,  SirT  then  he  is  allowed 
to  accept  (food),  but  not  to  give.  (15)  If  the  AMrya 
says, 'Give,  Sir!  accept,  Sir!'  then  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  give  and  to  accept  (food).  (16) 

5.  Monks  or  nuns  who  are  hale  and  healthy,  and 
of  a  strong  body,  are  not  allowed  during  the  Pa^^san 
frequently  to  take  the  following  nine  drinks :  milk, 
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thick  sour  milk,  fresh  butter,  clarified  butter,   oil, 
sugar,  honey,  liquor,  and  meat.  (17) 

6.  During  the  Paj^^isan  a  collector  of  alms  mighc 
ask  (the  AXarya),  '  Sir,  is  (anything  of  the  just-men- 
tioned articles)  required  for  the  sick  man?'  he  (ihQ 
AX'Arya)  says,  'Yes,  it  is.'  Then  (the  sick  man) 
should  be  asked.'  How  much  do  you  require  ?*  The 
A/'^rya  says, '  So  much  is  required  for  the  sick  man  ; 
you  must  take  so  much  as  he  told  you.*  And  he 
(the  collector  of  alms)  should  beg,  and  begging  he 
should  accept  (the  reciuired  food).  Having  obtained 
the  quantity  ordered,  he  should  say,  'No  more!' 
Perchance  (the  giver  of  food)  might  ask,  'Why  do 
you  say  so,  Sir?'  (Then  he  should  answer),  'Thus 
much  is  required  for  the  sick  man.'  Perchance,  after 
that  answer  the  other  may  say, '  Take  it,  Sir !  You 
may  after  (the  sick  man  has  got  his  share)  eat  it  or 
drink  it'  Thus  he  is  allowed  to  accept  it,  but  he  19 
not  allowed  to  accept  it  by  pretending  diat  it  is  for 
the  sick  man.  (iS) 

7.  1  n  householders'  families  which  are  converted, 
devoted,  staunch  adherers  (to  the  law),  and  honour, 
praise,  and  permit  (the  visits  of  monks),  Sthaviras, 
during  the  Poif^usan,  are  not  allowed  to  ask,  '  Sir» 
have  you  got  such  or  such  a  thing?'  if  they  do  not 
see  it. 

*  Why,  Sir,  has  this  been  said  ?'  *  Because  a  devout 
householder  might  buy  it  or  steal  it.'  (19) 

8.  During  the  Pa^;i,nisan  a  monk  cats  only  one 
meal  a  day,  and  should  at  one  fixed  ^  time  frequent 
the  abodes  of  householders  for  the  sake  of  collecting 


*   I.e.  after  the  sOtra  and  artha  paurushls  or  the  religious 
instruction  in  ihe  morning. 
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alms,  except  when  he  does  services  for  the  A/arya, 
the  teacher,  an  ascetic,  or  a  sick  man,  likewise  if  he 
or  she  be  a  novice  who  has  not  yet  the  marks  of  ripe 
age^  (20)  To  a  monk  who  during  the  Pa_^isan 
eats  only  one  meal  on  every  second  day,  the  follow- 
ing special  rule  applies.  Having  gone  out  in  the 
morning,  he  should  eat  and  drink*  his  pure  dinner, 
then  he  should  clean  and  rub  his  alms-bowl.  If  his 
dinner  was  sufficient,  he  should  rest  content  with  it 
for  that  day :  if  not,  he  is  allowed  for  a  second  time 
to  frequent  the  abodes  of  householders  for  the 
sake  of  collecting  alms.  (21)  A  monk  who  during 
the  Pa^^-Msan  eats  on  every  third  day,  is  allowed 
twice  to  frequent  the  abodes  of  householders  for  the 
sake  of  collecting  alms.  (22)  A  monk  who  during 
the  Pa^msan  eats  one  meal  on  every  fourtli  day,  is 
allowed  tliree  times  to  frequent  the  abodes  of  house- 
holders for  tlie  sake  of  collecting  alms.  (23)  A 
monk  who  keeps  still  more  protracted  fasts,  is  allowed 
at  all  (four)  times  to  frequent  the  abodes  of  house- 
holders for  the  sake  of  collecting  alms.  (24) 

9.  A  monk  who  during  the  Pa,g^san  eats  one 
meal  every  day,  is  allowed  to  accept  all  (permitted) 
drinks.  A  monk  who  during  the  Pa^fusan  eats 
one  meal  on  every  second  day,  is  allowed  to  accept 
three  kinds  of  drinks:  water  used  for  watering  flour, 
sesamum,  or  rice^     A  monk  who  eats  one  meal 


'  I.  e.  on  whose  belly,  armpits,  lips,  &c.  hair  bos  ncH  yet  grown. 
The  last  part  is  also  explained  :  except  an  A^rya,  teacher,  ascetic, 
tick  monk,  and  novice. 

'  Ti^H  is  the  reading  or  ihc  commentaries. 

■  Cf.  A/aranga  Sfltra  II,  i,  7,  §  7.  The  deBnitions  given  in  our 
commentary  are  the  following :  the  first  is  neater  mixed  with  flour, 
or  water  used  for  U'asliing  tlie  hands  after  kneading  flotir;  the 
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on  every  third  day,  is  allowed  to  accept  three  kin< 
of  drinks :  water  used  for  washing  sesamum,  chal 
or  barley'.  A  monk  who  during  tlie  l'a^;^san  eat 
one  meal  on  every  fourth  day,  is  allowed  to  accep 
three  kinds  of  water :  rain-water,  or  sour  gruel,  o 
pure  (i.  e.  hot)  water.  A  monk  who  during  thi 
Pa^^san  keeps  still  more  protracted  fasts,  is  allowei 
to  accept  only  one  kind  of  drink :  hot  pure  wate( 
It  must  contain  no  boiled  rice*.  A  monk  who  ah 
stains  from  food  altogether,  is  allowed  to  accept  onl; 
one  kind  of  drink  :  pure  hot  water.  It  must  contaii 
no  boiled  rice ;  it  must  be  filtered,  not  unfiltered ; 
must  be  a  limited  quantity,  not  an  unlimited  one 
it  must  be  sufficient,  not  insufficient.  (25) 

10.  A  monk  who  during  the  Pa^^^san  restrict 
himself  to  a  certain  number  of  donations  ^  is  allowe* 
to  accept  (e.  g.)  five  donations  of  food,  and  five 
drink ;  or  four  of  food,  and  five  of  drink ;  or  five  0 
food,  and  four  of  drink.  He  may  accept  one  don; 
tion  of  salt  for  seasoning  his  meat*.     He  shouli 


second,  water  with  which  squeezed  leaves,  &c.  are  sprinkled 
the  third,  water  used  for  waslujig  threshed  and  winnowed  rii 
(ta/ifl'ula). 

'  AitarJinga  Sfltra  II,  i,  ?.§  8,  The  first  is  walerused  for  vraahin 
scsamum,  or,  in  Mahirdsh/ra,  husked  sesamum ;  llie  second,  wall 
Ubcd  for  washing  rice,  &c.  (vrihySdi) ;  the  third,  water  used  ft 
washing  barley. 

'  The  commentator  says  that  the  body  of  monks  who  fal 
longer  than  four  days  is  usually  inhabited  by  a  deity ;  this  seems  t 
denote,  tn  our  language,  mental  derangement  as  a  consequence 
starving  oneself. 

"  Datti.  The  comraenuior  does  not  explain  this  word.  It  seen 
to  denote  the  quantity  of  food  or  drink  which  is  given  hy  01 
man. 

*  The  one  donation  of  salt  is  meant  to  make  up  the  five  donatioi 
to  which  the  monk  confines  himself.     But  he  should  not  reck< 
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rest  content  for  that  day  with  the  dinner  he  has 
brought  together,  and  is  not  allowed  a  second  time 
to  frequent  the  abodes  of  householders  for  the  sake 
of  collecting  alms.  (26)  During  the  Pa^g^san  monks 
or  nuns  who  restrict  their  visits  to  certain  houses 
may  go  to  a  place  where  rice  is  cooked',  if  it  is  the 
seventh  house  from  that  where  they  are  lodged. 
According  to  some,  the  lodging  is  included  in  the 
seven  houses  which  such  a  mendicant  must  pass 
before  he  may  participate  in  the  festive  entertain- 
ment ;  but  according  to  others,  it  is  not  included  in 
those  seven  houses.    (27) 

1 1 .  During  the  Pa^^san  a  monk  who  collects  alms 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  is  not  allowed  to  frequent 
tlie  abodes  of  householders,  &c.,  if  rain*,  even  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  spray,  falls  down.  (28)  During  the 
Pa^;;fiisan  a  monk  who  collects  alms  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  is  not  allowed  to  stay  anywhere  except  in  a 
house  after  having  accepted  alms,  for  it  might  begin 
to  rain.  But  he  should  eat  a  part,  and  put  back  the 
rest  (if  it  then  begins  to  rain),  covering  his  hand 
with  tlie  other  hand,  and  laying  it  on  his  bosom  or 
hiding  it  under  his  armpit*;  then  he  should  go  to 
well-covered  (places),  to  a  cave  or  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
where  no  water  or  drops  of  water  or  spray  of  water 
falls  in  his  hand.  (29) 

12.  During  the   Pa^^^san  a  monk  who  collects 


tbe  donations  of  food  above  ihc  fixed  number  as  donations  of  drink 
if  the  lalter  have  not  yet  reached  the  fixed  number. 

*  Samkha/fi,  the  word  which,  in  the  Ajtdrdnga  S&tra  U,  i,  a,  &c., 
vrc  have  traiiiilatcd  *  festive  enterlainmenL' 

*  Rain  is  here  and  in  the  sequel  called  rain-body,  i.  e.  rain-di'ops 
considered  as  containing  life,  apk&jra, 

*  To  render  kaksha. 
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alms  in  the  hoHov  of  his  hand,  is  not  alloved 
collect  afans  if  run,  even  in  thefonnof  afinc^ 
faflsdonn.  (jo) 

15.  Dorii^  die  P^^svsan  a  mcmk  wbo  uses 
alms-bowl  Is  not  allowed  Co  fineqoent  the  abodes 
hoosdioldefs  for  die  sake  cf  ooflectii^  alms  il 
lains  &5t»  but  he  is  allowed  to  do  so  if  it  lains  1 
litde;  but  dicy  most  wear  dien  an  nnder  and  1^ 
ganncnt(3i)  Diirii^dieF^j3pisan,amonkwlK>] 
entered  the  abode  of  a  hoosdiolder  wfaBe  there  1 
sii^^le  diowers  of  ram,  is  allowed  (when  the  f 
ceases  for  a  moment)  to  stand  under  a  grove,  01 
his  residence,  or  in  die  asscmbfii^-^iall  erf*  the  vill^ 
or  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  (3s)  If  before  his  ardhn 
dish  of  rice  was  beii^  cooked,  and  alter  it  a  *itA 
pulse  was  b^;un  to  be  cocked,  he  is  allowed 
accept  of  the  dish  of  rice,  but  not  <^  the  dish 
pulse.  (33)  But  H*  before  his  arrival  a  dish  of  pu 
was  bdng  cooked,  and  after  it  a  dish  of  rice  n 
begun  to  be  cooked,  he  is  allowed  to  accept  of  t 
dish  of  pulse,  but  not  of  the  dish  of  rice,  (34) 
both  dishes  were  begun  to  be  cooked  before  I 
arrival,  he  is  allowed  to  accept  of  both.  If  bo 
dishes  were  begun  to  be  cooked  after  his  arrival,  ] 
is  not  allowed  to  accept  of  either.  He  is  allowed 
accept  of  what  was  prepared  before  his  arrival ;  1 
is  not  allowed  to  accept  of  what  was  prepared  aft< 
his  arrival.  (35)  During  the  Pa^^san,  &c.  (s€ 
J  32,  down  to)  tree;  he  is  not  allowed  to  pas 
there  his  time  with  the  food  he  had  collected  ht 
fore.  But  he  should  first  eat  and  drink  his  pur 
(food  and  drink),  then  rub  and  clean  his  alms-bowl 

*  Vika/kgr/ha. 
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and,  putting  his  things  togeiJier,  he  should,  while 
the  sun  has  not  yet  set,  go  to  the  place  where  he 
is  lodged ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  former  place.  (36)  During  tlie  Pa^isan, 
&c.  (see  §  32,  down  to)  tree.  (37)  It  is  not  allowed 
that  there  at  the  same  place  should  stand  together 
one  monk  and  one  nun,  nor  one  monk  and  tAvo  nuns, 
nor  two  monks  and  one  nun,  nor  two  monks  and  two 
nuns.  But  if  there  is  a  fifth  person,  a  male  or  female 
novice,  or  if  that  place  can  be  seen  (by  those  who 
pass)  or  doors  open  on  it,  then  they  are  allowed  to 
stand  there  together.  (38)  During  the  Pa_^isan, 
&c.  (see  §  32.  down  to)  tree.  It  is  not  allowed  that 
there  at  the  same  place  should  stand  togcdier  a 
monk  and  a  lay  woman.  &c.  (through  the  four  cases 
as  in  §  28).  But  if  there  is  a  fifth  person,  a  Sthavira 
or  a  SthavirS,  or  if  that  place  can  be  seen  (by  those 
who  pass)  or  doors  open  on  it,  then  they  are  allowed 
to  stand  there  together.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
a  nun  and  a  layman.  (39) 

14.  During  the  Fa^^isan  monks  or  nuns  are  not 
allowed  to  accept  food,  drink,  dainties,  and  spices  for 
one  who  has  not  asked  them,  and  whom  they  have 
not  promised  to  do  so.  (40) 

'Why  has  tiiis  been  said.  Sir?'  *  Because  one 
who  collects  alms  for  another  without  being  asked 
for  it,  might  eat  them  or  not,  just  as  he  lists.'  (41) 

15,  During  the  Pa^isan  monks  or  nuns  are  not 
allowed  to  take  their  meals  as  long  as  their  body  is 
wet  or  moist.  (42) 

*  How  has  this  been  said,  Sir  ?'  '  Seven  places 
which  retain  the  moisture  have  been  declared :  the 
hands,  the  lines  in  the  hand,  the  nails,  the  top  of 
the  nails,  the  brows,  the  under  lip,  the  upper  lip.' 
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But  when  they  perceive  that  the  water  on  their  bod 
has  dried  up  and  the  moisture  is  gone,  then  they  at 
allowed  to  take  their  meals.  (43) 

16.  There  are  these  eight  classes  of  small  thing 
which  a  mendicant  ought  diligently  to  perceive 
observe,  and  inspect,  viz.  living  beings,  mildeui 
seeds,  sprouts,  flowers,  eggs,  layers,  and  moisture. 

WTiat  is  understood  by  the  small  living  beings  i 
The  small  living  beings  are  declared  to  be  of  fiv< 
kinds :  black,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  white  ones 
There  is  an  animalcule  called  Anuddhart,  whid 
when  at  rest  and  not  moving  is  not  easily  seen  bj 
monks  and  nuns  who  have  not  yet  reached  perfection 
which  when  not  at  rest  but  moving  is  easily  seen  bj 
monks  and  nuns  who  have  not  yet  reached  perfeo 
tion.  Monks  and  nuns  who  have  not  yet  reachet 
perfection  must  diligently  perceive,  observe,  an< 
inspect  this.   Those  are  the  small  living  beings.  (44' 

What  is  understood  by  small  mildew  ?  Small 
mildew  has  been  declared  to  be  of  five  kinds :  black, 
blue,  &c.  There  is  a  kind  of  small  mildew  whicli 
has  the  same  colour  as  the  substance  on  which  it 
grows.  Monks,  nuns.  &c.  (see  §  44,  down  to)  inspect 
this.     That  is  small  mildew. 

Wliat  is  understood  by  small  seeds  ?  Small  seeda 
are  declared  to  be  of  five  kinds  :  black,  blue,  &c 
There  is  a  kind  of  small  seeds  of  the  same  colour 
as  grain  \  Monks  and  nuns,  &c.  (see  §  44,  down  to 
inspect  this.     Those  are  the  small  seeds. 

What  is  understood  by  small  sprouts?  Smal 
sprouts  are  declared  to  be  of  five  kinds :  black, 
blue,  &c.     There   is  a  kind    of  small   sprouts   of 
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the  same  colour  as  earth.  Monks  and  nuns,  &c. 
(see  J  44,  down  to)  inspect  them.  Those  are  llie 
small  sprouts. 

WTiat  is  understood  by  small  flowers  ?  Small 
flowers  are  declared  to  be  of  five  kinds:  black, 
blue,  &c.  There  is  a  kind  of  small  flowers  of 
tlie  same  colour  as  die  tree  (on  which  tliey  jjrow). 
Monks  and  nuns,  &c.  (see  §  44,  down  to)  inspect 
them.     Those  are  the  small  flowers. 

What  is  understood  by  small  eggs  ?  Small  eggs 
are  declared  to  be  of  five  kinds:  eggs  of  biting 
insects*,  of  spiders,  of  ants,  of  lizards  (or  wasps)*, 
and  of  chameleons  ^  Monks  and  nuns,  &c.  (see 
§  44,  down  to)  inspect  them.  Those  are  the  small 
eggs. 

What  is  understood  by  small  caves  or  lairs  ? 
Small  caves  or  lairs  are  declared  to  be  of  five 
kinds :  lairs  of  animals  of  the  asinine  kind,  chasms, 
holes,  cavities  widening  below  like  the  stem  of  a 
palm  tree,  and  wasps'  nests.  Monks  and  nuns,  &c. 
(see  §  44,  down  to)  inspect  them.  Those  are  the 
small  caves  or  lairs. 

What  is  understood  by  small  moisture  ?  Small 
moisture  is  declared  to  be  of  five  kinds :  dew,  hoar- 
frost*, fog,  hailstones,  and  damps.     Monks  and  nuns. 


*  Uddajnra,  mosquitoes,  gadflies,  bugs. 

*  Halikd,  explained  by  grthakokWa,  which  I  takfr  to  mMn  ihc 
same  as  gr/hagolikli,  a  kind  of  lizard ;  and  vrahmirri,  a  kind  of 
wasps,  ditto,  of  linirds. 

*  HallohaliyiS,  which  is  declared  by  the  commentator  to  be 
synonymous  with  ahilot/i,  sarat/i,  and  kakkiw*^.  Of  these  wonte 
only  sara^  is  known;  for  it  seems  lo  be  the  same  with  Sanskrit 
saraj^  or  saraAi,  '  c  hamclcon,  lizard,'  and  MarSlhi  saraAi, '  hedge* 
lizard.' 

*  Himajf  sty^nodaka^. 
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&c.  (see  {44,  down  to)  inspect  this.     That  is  s 
moisture.  (45) 

17.  During  the  Pa^isan^  a  monk  might  wish 
frequent  the  abodes  of  householders  for  the  sake 
collecting  alms.  He  is  not  allowed  to  go  witha 
asking  leave  of  the  teacher,  or  sub-teacher,  or  re 
gious  guide,  or  Slhavira,  or  head  of  the  Ga«a,  i 
Ga^adhara,  or  founder  of  the  Gaifa,  or  whom  eL 
he  regards  as  his  superior ;  he  is  allowed  to  { 
after  having  asked  leave  of  one  of  these  persoi 
(in  this  way) :  *  I  want  with  your  permission  to  fr 
quent  the  abodes  of  householders  for  the  sake  i 
collecting  alms.*  If  he  (the  superior)  grants  pe 
mission,  one  is  allowed  to  go;  if  not.  one  is  ™ 
allowed  to  go. 

'Why  has  this  been  said.  Sir?'  'The  teach< 
knows  how  to  make  good  what  has  been  doa 
wrong.'  (46)  The  same  rule  applies  concernin 
the  visits  to  temples  and  leaving  the  house  ft 
casing  nature*,  or  any  other  business,  also  th 
wandering  from  village  to  village.  (47) 

18.  During  the  Pagfusan  a  monk  might  wish 
take  some  medicine ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  I 
without  asking  leave  of  the  teacher,  &c.  (see  §  4; 
down  to)  founder  of  the  Ga«a ;  but  he  is  allowe 
to  take  it  after  having  asked  leave  of  one  of  thes 
persons  (in  this  way) :  *  I  want,  Sir,  with  your  pel 
mission  to  take  some  medicine,'  viz.  so  much  or  s 
often.     If  he,  &c.  (see  §  46,  down  to)  wrong.  (4I 


*  The  whole  of  the  sevenleenlh  rule  holds  good  not  only  for  t] 
rainy  season,  but  also  for  the  rest  of  the  year  (rAubadilhakala). 

'  Vih.1r3bh(jini  and  vi^drabhfimi,  which  in  the  A^aruiiga  S(lt] 
I  have,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  commentary,  transUU 
'  places  for  study  and  religious  practices.* 
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The  same  rule  applies  if  a  monk  wants  to  undergo 
some  medical  cure.  (49)  Also  if  he  wants  to  do 
some  exalted  penance,  (go)  Also  if  he  intends, 
after  the  last  mortification  of  the  flesh  which  is  to 
end  in  death,  to  wait  for  his  last  hour  without 
desiring  it,  in  total  abstinence  from  food  and  drink 
or  in  remaining  motionless ;  also  if  he  wants  to  go 
out  or  to  enter,  to  eat  food,  &c,,  to  ease  nature,  to 
learn  his  daily  lesson,  to  keep  religious  vigils — he 
is  not  allowed  to  do  it  without  asking  leave.  (51) 

19.  If  during  the  Pa^^^san  a  monk  wants  to  dry 
or  warm  (in  the  sun)  his  robe,  alms-bowl,  blanket, 
broom,  or  any  other  utensil,  he  is  not  allowed  with- 
out asking  one  or  many  persons  to  frequent  the 
abodes  of  householders  for  the  sake  of  collecting 
alms,  to  eat  food,  &c.,  to  visit  temples  or  leave  the 
house  for  easing  nature,  to  learn  his  daily  lesson, 
to  lie  down  with  outstretched  limbs  or  stand  in  some 
posture.  If  there  is  somebody  near,  one  or  many 
persons,  then  he  should  say :  *  Sir,  please  mind  this 
(robe,  &c.)  while  I  frequent  the  abodes  of  house- 
holders, &c.  (see  above,  down  to)  posture.'  If  that 
person  promises  to  do  it,  then  he  (the  monk)  is 
allowed  to  go;  if  he  does  not  promise  it,  then  he 
is  not  allowed  to  go.  (52) 

20.  During  the  Pa^i^^nisan  monks  or  nuns  are  not 
allowed  to  be  without  their  proper  bed  or  bench'. 
This  is  the  reason  :  A  mendicant  whose  bed  and 
bench  are  not  reserved  for  his  own  use,  are  low 
and  rickety,  not  sufficiently  fastened,  without  a 
fixed   place,  and   never  exposed   to   the   sun,  and 

'  The  commenlaior  translates  piMa, '  stool,'  and  pbalaka,  'bcncb  ;* 
Ibey  are  of  course  not  the  property  of  the  mendicant,  but  only 
temporally  reserved  for  his  use. 
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ivho  is  not  circumspect  in  what  he  does,  nor  acci 
tomed  to  inspect  and  clean  the  things  of  his  us 
ivill  find  it  diflficult  to  exercise  conirol ;  (53)  but 
the  contrar)-,  control  will  be  easy  to  him.  (54) 

21.  During  the  Pa^^san  monks  or  nuns  mu 
always  inspect  ilirec  spots  where  to  ease  natun 
not  so  in  the  summer  and  winter,  as  in  the  rail 
season.  'W^hy  has  this  been  said,  Sir?'  *  For  1 
tlie  rainy  season  living  beings,  grass,  seeds,  mildd 
and  sprouts  frequently  come  forth.'  (55) 

22.  During  the  Pa^^jTusan  monks  or  nuns  must  hav 
three  pots,  one  for  ordure,  one  for  urine,  and 
spitting-box.  (56)  Monks  and  nuns,  who  wear  aft< 
tlie  Pa.§;^san  their  hair  as  short  as  diat  of  a  co 
are  not  allowed  to  do  so  during  the  Pa^^usan  aft* 
that  night  (of  the  fifth  Bhidrapada) ;  but  a  mon 
should  shave  his  head  or  pluck  out  his  hair 
Shaving  with  a  razor  every  month,  cutting  wit 
scissors  every  half-month,  plucking  out  every  si 
months.  (57)  This  is  the  conduct  chiefly  of  Stha 
viras  during  the  rainy  season*. 


*  After  these  words  the  text  has  pakkhiya  Srovana,  which 
explained  in  two  ways :  i.  every  half-month  the  tied  strings  on  til 
bed  should  be  untied  and  inspected  ;  the  same  should  be  done  wil 
wicker-work  (?davaraka  ;  cf  Hindi  daur:1,  'iKiskel');  2.  every  hal 
raonlh  prAy.Tj^ilta  should  be  made.  The  commentator  Samay 
sundara  says  tliat  these  words  are  not  connected  wilh  tlic  precede 
and  following  ones;  their  import  (paramiriha)  should  be  k'amc 
from  a  well-in.slnic(ed  brother  (gttartha).  I  think  tliat  pakkhiy^ 
not  connected  with  paksha,  ' half-month,'  but  wilh  keiapaksh 
'braid  of  hair,  tresses;'  tJ»e  two  words,  or  rather  the  compoan 
would  in  that  case  denote  arrangement  of  (or  in)  tresses  or  braid 
and  relate  to  nuns  who  do  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  shave  their  bcw 
A  precept  for  uuns  is  just  wliat  would  be  expected  at  this  plac4 
after  one  for  monks  (arya)  has  been  given. 

•  The  last  words  are  variously  interpreted  by  the  commentator! 
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23.  During  the  Pa^^^san  monks  or  nuns  should 
not  use  harsh  words  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Pa^usan  ;  if  they  do,  they  should  be  warned  : 
'  Reverend  brother  (or  sister),  you  speak  unman- 
nerly.' One  who  (nevertheless)  uses  harsh  words 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Pajf^san,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  community.  (58) 

24.  If,  during  the  Pa^^san,  among  monks  or 
nuns  occurs  a  quarrel  or  dispute  or  dissension,  the 
young  monk  should  ask  forgiveness  of  the  superior, 
and  the  superior  of  the  young  monk.  They  should 
forgive  and  ask  forgiveness,  appease  and  be  ap- 
peased, and  converse  without  restraint*.  For  him 
who  is  appeased,  there  will  be  success  (in  control) ; 
for  him  who  is  not  appeased,  there  will  be  no  suc- 
cess; therefore  one  should  appease  one's  self.  *VV'hy 
has  this  been  said,  Sir?*  '  Peace  is  tlie  essence  of 
monachism.'  (59) 

25.  During  the  Pag^san  monks  or  nuns  should 
have  three  lodging-places ;  (two)  for  occasional  use, 


Tlicraliappa  is  said  to  mean  'old  monkR,'  for  young  and  strong 
ones  must  pluck  out  their  hair  ever}-  four  months.  It  usually 
denotes  the  conduct  of  ordinary  monks,  in  opposition  to  the  Cri/ia- 
kappa ;  if  taken  in  this  sense,  the  whole  passage  is  made  out  to 
mean  that  even  one  who,  because  of  sickness  of  his  scalp,  is  dis- 
pensed from  tearing  out  his  hair,  must  do  it  in  the  rainy  season,  for 
then  tlie  precept  is  binding  both  for  Ginakalpikas  and  Sdiavira- 
kalpikas.  According  to  the  interpretation  1  have  followed  the 
words  samva/'tAarie  va  therakappe  are  a  sort  of  colophon  lo 
the  rules  17-22, and  indicate  that  these  rules  apply  to  Sthavirakal- 
pikas,  but  not  exclusively  (vi),  as  some  apply  to  Crinakalpikas  also. 
The  phrase  samv^iA^TiyA  therakappa  occurs  also  at  the  beginning 
of  §  62,  and  has  there  a  similar  meaning. 

'  According  to  the  commentary,  they  sliould  ask  each  other  tlie 
meaning  of  the  SQtras. 


which  must  be  inspected  ;  one  for  constant  use>  which 
must  be  swept'.  (60) 

26.  During  the  Pa^^isan  monks  or  nuns  should  give 
notice  of  the  direction  or  intermediate  direction  in 
which  they  intend  to  go  forth  for  the  sake  of  begging 
alms.  '  Why  has  this  been  said,  Sir  ?*  *  During  the 
Pa^isan  the  reverend  monks  frequendy  undertake; 
austerities ;  an  ascetic  becoming  weak  and  exhausted 
might  swoon  or  fall  down.  (In  case  of  such  aa 
accident  the  remaining)  reverend  monks  will  under- 
take their  search  in  that  direction  or  intermediate 
direction  (which  the  ascetic  had  named  them).  (61) 

27.  During  the  Pa^^san  monks  or  nuns  are  not 
allowed  to  travel  farther  than  four  or  five  Yo^nas^ 
and  then  to  return.  They  are  allowed  to  stay  in 
some  intermediate  place,  but  not  to  pass  there  (at 
the  end  of  their  journey)  the  night.  (62) 

Of  those  Nirgrantha  monks  who  follow,  &c.  (see 
AXArfliiga  Sfitra  II,  15,  v  end,  down  to)  ...  .  these 
(rules  regulating)  the  conduct  of  Sthaviras  in  the 
rainy  season,  some  will  reach  perfection,  &c.  (see 
§  124,  down  to)  be  freed  from  all  pains  in  that  same 
life,  some  in  the  next  life,  some  in  the  third  birth; 


'  I  deviaw  from  the  interpretation  of  ihe  commentators,  who  give 
veuvviyS  (or  veu//i)5  v.!.),  which  I  have  rendered  '  for  occasional 
use/  the  sense  of '  repealed!/.'  But  as  ihcy  give  sai^^iya  ibc 
meaning^  'used,'  and  as  the  practice  juslilies  my  translation,  1  am 
rather  confident  about  the  correctness  of  my  conjecture.  The 
practice,  as  related  by  the  commentator,  is  thi.s :  The  Up-irraja 
where  the  monks  live  must  be  swept  in  the  morning,  when  the 
monks  go  out  begging,  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  end  of 
the  third  prahara;  the  other  two  Upwrayas  must  be  daily  inspected, 
lest  somebody  else  occupy  them,  and  be  swept  every  third  day. 

*  And  this  only  in  case  of  need,  to  fetch  medicine,  &c.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  third  rule  applies. 
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none  will  have  to  undergo  more  than  seven  or  eight 
births.  (63) 

In  that  period,  in  that  age  the  Venerable  Ascetic 
Mahdvlra,  in  the  town  of  RS^agr/ha,  in  the  A'aitya 
Guwa^ilaka,  surrounded  by  many  monks  and  nuns, 
by  many  men  and  women  of  the  laity,  by  many  gods 
and  goddesses,  said  thus,  spoke  thus,  declared  thus, 
explained  thus ;  he  proclaimed  again  and  again  the 
Lecture  called  Paryushawikalpa  with  its  application, 
with  its  argumentation,  with  its  information,  with  its 
text,  with  its  meaning,  with  both  text  and  meaning, 
with  the  examination  of  the  meaning. 

Thus  I  say.  (64) 


End  of  the  Rules  for  Yatis, 


End  of  the  Kalpa  SOtra. 
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Abh^git,  name  of  an  asterisro,  p.  aS  i . 
Abhinandana,  name  of  the  fourth 

Ttrthakara,  380. 
Abhiyajasa,  name  of  a  Kula,  393. 
AccomplishmentF,  the  sixty-four,  of 

women,  283. 
Adbhuta  Kalpa,  194. 
Aithakanna,  81  n  z,  137. 
Ailikara^llrthakara,  234. 
Affects,  enumerated,  363. 
A^ta,  name  of  the  second  Ttrtha- 

kara,  280. 
AgnibhQti,  name  of  a  Gajtadhara, 

286. 
Asnidatta,  389. 
Agnivejy^vana,  name    of   a  gotra, 

286,  387. 
Ahakamma,  ihakammiya=ildh^kar- 

ma,  *ika,  94  n  i ,  1 1 1  n  1 . 
AhiirStiiiiya,  146. 
Ahiwsa,  doctrine  of,  38. 
AilSpatya,   name  of   a  gotra,  287, 

389. 
AiaUbliritn,  name  of  a  Oaiodhara, 

3  86. 
Akampila,  name  of  a  Cavadbara,  286, 
Ajfela,  a  naked  monk,  57  n  2. 
AtabhikS,  name  of  a  town,  364. 
Alms-bowl:-,  what    they  should  be 

made  of,  166. 
Amagandha,  23  n  1. 
Ananta,  name  of  the  fourteenth  Tlr- 

thakara,  380. 
AnSsrava,  37. 
Afiga,  title  of  works,  9ji. 
Anidana,  40. 

Animals,  eight  kinds  of,  11. 
Ahka,  a  certain  posture,  187. 
Ano^ji^H,  daughter  of  Mahavira,  193. 
Anlaranifik^  (Antari^iy3),  name  of 

a  sSkhStj  391. 
Anuddbart,  name  of  small   insects, 

267. 
AparS^ta,  name  of  a  Vimina,  276. 
Ara,  name  of  the  eightecalh  Ttrtha- 

kara,  380. 


Arati,  17. 

Arliaddatta,  393  fbis)< 

Arhat,  title  of  Ginas,  j6,  335,  Ac. 

Ariah/anemi,  name  of  the  tMrcnty- 

sci'ond  Ttrthakara,  376, 
Arithmetics,  321. 
Ar*ya,  name  of  a  Lava,  165. 
Arts,  hundred,  282. 
Aryadatta,  374. 
Ary^yanti,  name  of  a  5^h^  188, 

Aryaghosha,  274. 
Ary.iie/aka,  name  of  a  Kula,  393. 
Aryakubcri,  name  of  a  5Akh3,  293, 
AryanS^ili,  name  of  a  £4kha,  388, 

agj. 
At7apadm3,  name  of  a  J^khS,  393. 
Aryapadmila,    name    of    a    5lkhi^ 

38B. 
Aryarr'shipilitl,  name  of  a  5^kh^ 

293. 
AryaUpasI,  name  of  a  ^ikhi,  286, 

Aryava^r3,  name  of  a  55kh3,  39J. 
Ascetic,    compared    to    a  warrior, 
358. 

—  different  kinds  of,  laS  n  1. 

—  untrue,  17. 

Ashi^bht  name  of  an  asterism,  378. 

Ash^j^,  name  of  a  month,  381. 

Ajramapada,  name  of  a  park,  283. 

Asrava,  57,  76. 

Asthikagranu,  came  of  a  town,  364. 

Astnmoniy,  331. 

Asura,  196. 

Ajvascna,  kin^  of  Benares,  371. 

Aivina,  name  of  a  month,  t$i* 

Athar\-a-Tcda,  321. 

Avadhi  knowU-dgc,  333. 

Avalik^,  a  division  of  time,  361. 

Avasarpim  en,  189,  atS^  &C. 

Ayataoa,  44- 

Ayus,  369. 

Bila,  35  n  3. 
Baladeva,  asj. 
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sCtras.               ^^^^^^^H 

H               Balissaha,  389. 

Dhanarddfai,  390. 

H                Bathing- rcom,  described,  343. 

Dharma,   name    of   diflTerent  Stha- 

H                  Baucltllia,  4. 

viras,  394  (bis),  395. 

H               Bhaiira,  name  of  a   Sthavira,  394 

—  name  of  the    fifteenth   Ttrtha- 

■                        (bis). 

kara,  a  80. 

■               Bhadnibahu,  name  ol  a   Sthavira, 

DTnSra,  denar,  333, 

■                       387, 388. 

Dirghabhadnt,  289. 

H               BliSdrap  ida,  name  qf  a  month,  308. 

Disexses,  various  kinds  of,  18,  19. 

^M                Bhadniyaias,  191. 

—  enumerated,  53. 

H                 Bliadray:ua-slc.-i,  name  of  a  Kula,  291. 

Dream-book,  346. 

^M                BhaJrikl,  name  oi  a  nun,  364. 

Dreams,  interpreters  of,  344,  ftc. 

^ft                Bhadriyika,  name  of  a  5^kha,  391. 

—  various  kinds  of,  346. 

^M                Bbagnvat,  title  uf  Cinas,  j6. 

—  those  of  TruaI3  described,  130, 

^^^          Bbaradv^^a,  name  of  a  gotra,  386, 

&c. 

^^1 

Dushamasushami  period,   189,  ill, 

^^^1          Bharatavarsha,  190,  318,  &c. 

&c. 

^^^B         Bhirunc/a,  a  fabulous  bird,  361. 

^^H         BhaTanapati,  one  of  the  four  orders 

Earth-bodies,   how    they    are    in- 

^^^1                ol  god$r  191,  &c. 

jured,  4, 

^^H          BhOla,  389. 

Em3,  389. 

^^H          Bhfitadatti  (*dinna),  3S9. 

Er^vatf,  name  of  a  river,  997. 

^^H         Birds,  young,  likened  to  disciples, 

^H 

Fire-bodies,  7. 

^^1         Birth,  18. 

Flood  ^Sajvrsara,  so. 

^^^1         Bodies,  3  n  3. 

Klowers,  various  kinds  enumerated, 

^^^1         Brahmadvlpika,  name  of  a  SakhS, 

MJ- 

^^^1          Brahma  Kalpa,  195. 

GaAAbi,  chapter  of  monks,  *airgata, 

^^^1          Brahmaiirin,  name  of  a  monk,  374. 

47  n  3,  113  0  3. 

^^^1          BrahnialiptikS,  nnme    of  a   5akh^, 

Gama,  identical  passages,  73  n  3. 

^^^H 

Gana,  113,  373,386,  306. 

^^^H          Brahnia/ns  and  .Smmaflas,  j8,  Sec. 

—  founder  of  a,  113, 

^^^V          Brahmosundart,    name    of    a    nun, 

Ga»adatta,  389, 

284. 

Ganadhara,  1  0^,113,  373,  386. 

Buddha,  epithet  of  Mahavira,  364. 

Gandharvas,  337. 

Buddhabodhita,  66  n  t. 

Gafigivarta,  lume  of   a   whirlpool. 

Categories,  sixty,  sii. 

Ganika,  name  of  a  Kula,  391. 

Ceremonial,  321. 

GanWas,  gods,  189. 

Clothes,  what  they  should  be  made 

Gautama,  name  of  a  gotm,  386, 189, 

of,  157,  &c. 

393.  394. 

—  how  many  to  be  worn,  157. 

—  the  Nirgraniha,  303. 

—  should  not  be  dyed,  163, 

Gautanilyi,  name  of  a  5ikhl,  393. 

Gavedhuk^,  name  of  a  SathS,  39 1. 

DiMt/a,  7. 

Girnir,  a  muuntain,  377,  379. 

Dasikarba/ika,   name  of  a    Sakha, 

GfKldsa,  name  of  a  Sthavira,  j8S, 

389. 

—  name  of  a  GoAa,  388. 

Datta  t  Dinnal,  name  of  a  Sthavira^ 

Graha,  366,  367. 

388,793. 

Grammar,  3Ji. 

Diviga/iin,  name  of  a  Sthavira,  395. 

Guhya,  153. 

Dcvananda,  190,  ai8,  &c. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  ball  for,  343. 

—  name  of  a  night,  265, 

Devarddhi,  name  oi  a  Sthavira,  393. 

(/^andhar^yana,  name  of  a   gotra, 

Dliammapada,  313  n  1. 

190,  ai8. 

Dhanagiri,  name  of  a  Sthavtra,  395, 

Gambfl,  name  of  a  Sthavira,  395. 

394. 

—  name  of  another  monk,  2B9. 
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(7ambudvipa,  i^o,  stS,  Ac. 
CatnbQniltnan  -  Cambfi,  187. 
Ganibilsvimin  =  Gamhil,  i. 
Casa/nsa,   name  uf   MahilvlTat  193, 

256. 
Cayanta,    name     of     a     Slhavira, 

a88. 
Gchila  {GcttSWa),  name  of  a  Stha- 

vira,  394. 
Gina,  title,  301,  ioj. 
Cinakalpika,  57  n  3,  ;o8  n  3. 
Giva,  identical  n-ith  atman,  3  n  3. 
G'Altrior  (;/iat/->ka,  clan  ol  Kshatri- 

yas,  191,  aa6,&c. 
C^atWputra,  name  of  Mah^virn,  76, 

80. 
GrlitrishinJn,  name  of  a  park^  (99. 
Gnmbhikagrama,  aoi,  763. 
Gyotisbka,  one  of  the  four  orders  of 

SOds,t9t,  195.  asa. 

H&ridraka,  name  of  a  Kula^  393, 
HariiregameM,  327,  Z19. 
H3rJta,  name  of  a  gotra,  391. 
Hdritatniili^Sri,  name  of  a  SkVhti, 

301. 

MSritayana,  name  of  a  ^tra,  386. 

Ilariva^ja,  91. 

Flasiilipta  (Hatthilf^a),  name  of  a 

Kula,  390. 
Hastin,  name  of  a  Sthavira,  394. 
Heretic,  35. 

tkshv^ku,  93^  3t9. 

Indra,  93. 

IndrabtiGli,  name  of  a  Gaoadhara, 

386. 
—  name  of  another  man,  165. 
Indradatta  |  Dtnna),  oamc  of  a  Stha- 

vira,  388,  393. 
Indrapuraka,  name  of  a  Kula,  391. 
Ihgitamarana,  a  rcligiuu!>  dcalh,  73 

n  3. 
t/Soa,  different  from  Indra,  198. 
IsUnd,  never  covered   with  water, 

likened  to  an  ascetic,  58,  61. 
Itihasa,  331. 
Itvar^i,  a  religious  death,  73  n  3. 

Jewels,  different  kinds  of,  338. 
^  sixteen  kinds  of,  337. 


Kakandaka,  284, 19a. 

Kakandika,  391. 

Kilaka,  name  of  a  Stbavira, 


»94. 


Kamarddhi,  39  r. 

K^marddhika,  name  of  a  Kula,  391. 

Kara^a,  19  ns,  365. 

KarmabhQnti,  195  n  1. 

Karntan,  3, 

Karttika,  name  of  a  month,  276. 

Klf!,  kings  of,  266. 

Ka/yapa,  name  of  a  gotra,  193,  318, 

33(>,   38fi,  394. 

Kasyap'iy^,  name  of  a  5ikhi,  39s. 
Kanbandhana,  73  na. 
Katyayana,  name  of  a  Rolm,  387. 
Kau^i^nya,  name   of  a   gotra,  193, 

286, 
Kau/^mbikl,  name  of  a  j'ikhft,  390. 
Kausika,  name  of  a  golra,  390, 193. 
Kau/ika,  a88,  391. 
Kautsa,  name  of  a  gotra,  394. 
Kau/umbini,  name  of  a  ^akhi,  290. 
Kerala,  3,  &c, 
Kheyanna,  29. 
Kinnaras,  337. 
KoJaU,  name  of  a  gotra,  190,  319, 

&c. 
Ko(/inya,  390. 
Kojala,  kin(;s  of,  366. 
Kosalian,  native  of  Ayodhyi,  aSr. 
Kurivarshiyil,  name  of  a  ^akba,  388. 
Kr&lwa,    the    line    of,    a    celestial 

region.  195. 
Krf^hwasakha,  name  of  a  KuU,  393. 
Kriyii,  a  n  3. 
K  roja,  a  97 . 

Ksbamiitamajfa,  a  title,  393. 
Ksbiiira,  a  division  of  time,  163. 
Kshcmaliplik^,  name  of  a<Sakh3,a9i. 
Kshudratman,  name  of  a  graha,  365. 
Kubcra,  393. 
Kula,  388,  Ac. 
Kulakara,  381  n  3, 
Kuttiila,  name  of  a  town,  397. 
KuWadharl.    See  Kau/umbini. 
Kuni/agriima,MahaviraSbirlh>pIacc, 

319,  Ac. 
KuWala,  name  of  a  gotra,  39  r. 
Kujif/apura,  Maliavira's  birth-place, 

190  ;  'puri,  191. 
Kunthu,  name  of  the  sercnteenth 

I'irtbakara,  a  80. 

JTaitra.  name  of  a  month,  373,  iSa. 
Jtakravartin,  335. 
A'ampd,  name  of  a  town,  ttia, 
ATaniplyik^,  name  of  a  ^kba,  391. 
A'andani,  name  of  a  nun,  267. 
ATandanilgarl,  name  of  a  ^kbi,  390. 


X'andru,  name  of  a  year,  365. 
Ji^ndnprjbha,  name  of  the  eighth 

Tirthakara,  280. 
JCaadrapnibh.i,  name  of  a  palankin, 

197,  357. 
Xlraiva,  name  of  a  Gasa,  >9t. 
JIT^uya,  or  KjbuluysL     See   Roha- 

gopta. 
KJjuJtib^  an  interjection,  84. 
Jtntr^,  name  of  an  asterism,  376. 
^ulapAfraka,  7;  n  a. 
ATyavana,  202,  26a. 

UuUa,  name  of  a  country,  84,  85. 
Lake,  compared  to  a  teacher,  49. 
Lauk^tika,  god&,  195,  356,  372. 
Lava«  a  division  of  time,  363,  36$. 
Leader  of  the  battle,  epithet  of  a 

monk,  61. 
Leii<frakj.     See  Li«te\i,  a66  n  1. 
Liberation,  its  nature  inexpressible 

in  words,  53. 
LU/^vi,  pHi.ces  of  Kojala,  a66. 
Lives,  six  kinds  of,  14. 
LiTing  beings,  all  sorts  of,  14,  &c, 

MadhyamS,  name  of  a  .S^kli^  393. 
MadhyaTDikl  (Ma^^imiHl),  name  of 

.1  ^.Ikliii,  293. 
MahSgiri,  name  of  a  Sthavira,  387, 

389. 
Ataharddhika,  163. 
Mahasuvrata,  female  lay  votary,  378. 
Mahivideha,  name  of  a    country, 

194. 
Mahavira,   venerable    ascetic,   191, 

&c. 
Maighika,  name  of  a  Kula,  agr. 
Wakcr  of  an  cod,  269,  &c. 
M.ilt^ilci,  ])rincc}i  of  Kjjt,  366. 
Malti,  name  of  the  nineteenth  Ttr- 

thakara,  180. 
MiiltiliAf/.i,  to6  n  I. 
M.ilyak»,  name  of  a  Kula,  393. 
Man:ika,  aSy. 

Minav-Q,  name  of  a  Gajia,  393. 
Mandara,  mount,  261. 
Mao//ikaputra,    name    of    a   Ga^ra- 

dhara,  3S6, 
Mnntbhadra,  389. 
Mira,  39,  30. 
Marga/tras,  name  of  a  month,  194, 

357. 
M^sapArikS,  name  of  a  ^kh3,  390. 
MiU^ra,  name  of  a  £otra,  387,  a8B, 

393, 


Matipattrik^  name  of  a  ^kh^  39. 
Mauryaputra,  name  of  a  Gajradhar% 

286. 
Megha,  391. 
MelchaliyikR  {Mchnli,g;g-iy3),  name  of 

a  5^ha,  291. 
MetSirya,  name  of  a  Ga/radhara,  afid, 
Metre,  221. 
Milk  Ocean,  199. 
Mithil^,  name  of  a  town,  364. 
MIcWw,  I  j7, 185. 
Monk's  hall,  88. 
Mukhavastrik^t  S7  n  a. 
Mukta,  name  of  a  respiration,  365, 
—  epithet  of  Mahavini,  269. 
Mukunda,  92. 
Munisuvrata,  name  of  the  twentieth 

Tirthakara,  280. 
Musical  instruments,  different  kinds, 

183. 


I 


Nibhi,  first  king,  387. 
Naga,  gods,  198. 

—  name  of  a  Karaiia,  365. 

—  name  of  a  Stbavira,  394. 

—  pnipcr  name,  390. 
NagabhQta,  name  of  a  Kula,  290.' 
Nigaputra,  390. 
Nlgftr^una,  ja  n  a. 
NagiU,  name  of  a  Sihavira,  38S. 
Njk^hatra,  name  of  a  Sthaviro,  39^. 
Nalanda,  name  of  a  town,  364. 
Name  and  gotra,  Karman  relating  to^ 

336. 
Nami,  name  of  the  twenty-first  "He 

thakara,  360. 
Nanda,  a  lay  votary,  378. 
Nandanabbadra,  389. 
Kandika    (Nandu;fa}f    nan»    of 

Kuta,  390, 
Nnndita,  nanrte  of  a  Stbavira,  295. 
Xandivardhana,  name  of  the  elde 

brother  of  Mahavira,  193, 

—  name  of  a  fortnight,  365. 
Niggh:tff/u,  aai. 
Nirgrantha,  28,  £c. 
Nirriti,  name  of  a  night,  365. 
Non-Aryan  people,  1 17. 
Nurses,  five  kinds  of,  193. 

Occupations,    the    three,   of 

28a. 
Oggaha  (avagraha),  33  n  5. 

PaJiggahadhSrf,  117  n  3. 
Padiiu,  J93. 
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Padmaprabha,  name   of   the  sixth 

PiuhpaiCU,  name  of  a  nnn,  374.                   ^^M 

Tirthalura,  iSo. 

Pushputlara,    name    o(  a    Vunina,           ^^| 

Padmila,  name  of  a  Stharirai  388. 

^^m 

Pa^g^jfUSiirif  1  JO  n  2,  296.  &c. 

Ptishyamitrika,  name  of  a  Kula,  293.           ^^M 

Palyopand,  a  lon^  period  of  time, 

^^M 

a  80. 

Quality,  IS.                                                      ^H 

P3flf/ubh.idra,  389. 

Pani\}<L/\^^:\hiy3,  i  r?  n  J. 

Kigigriha,  capital  of  Magadha,  364,           ^^| 

PaniiabhOmi,  364. 

^H 

Paovag;ima;va,  a  religious  death,  73. 

Ra^oharajia,  broom,  37  n  a,                           ^^H 

Plpa,  name  of  a  town,  369. 

RHQ^yapitlika,  name  of  a  .^kb^  391.             ^^M 

Parigjaha,  ij. 

Rahasya,  231.                                                       ^^M 

Parih3saka,  name  of  a  Kula,  390. 

Raksha,name  of  a  Stharira,  394.                  ^^| 

Parimia,  comprehension  and  renun- 

Ratha, name  of  a  Sthavira,  39^                   ^^M 

ciation,  I  n  3. 

Reciprocity,  law  of,  13.                                  ^^| 

Parisrava,  37  n  i. 

Kcni,  389.                                                        ^H 

Parjva,  name  of  the  twentj-third 

Renunciation  of  Mahdvira,  137.                  ^^H 

Tirthakara,  194,  J71. 

Retinue  of  a  king,  343.                                ^^M 

Paryafika,  a  certain  posture,  187. 

Revatt,  name  of  a  female  lay  rotary,            ^^M 

Passions,  enumerated,  35. 

^H 

Paunishi,  wake  of  the  day  or  night, 

Reratika,  name  of  a  park,  377.                    ^^M 

357. 

Ri^p&lika,  name  of  a  river,  363.                ^^M 

Paushyn,  name  of  a  months  373. 

Robagupta,  390.                                              ^^M 

Phalgumitra,  name  of   a   Stiuvira, 

Rohawa,  190.                                                    ^^H 

39-4. 

Rudra,  91.                                                   ^^M 

Pbnts,  endowed  with  intellect,  10. 

^^H 

Players  and  other  performers,  353. 

Jlij-umatI,  3B9.                                                 ^^M 

Policemen,  353. 

Arg'veda,  331.                                                 ^^1 

Po^adha,  366. 

iiKbabha,  name  of  the  first  Tlrtha-           ^^M 

Prablia&a,  name  of  a  Gamdhara,  386. 

kara,  sSi,  &c.                                           ^^H 

Prabhava,  name  of  a  Stha\ira,  38;. 

J?rshab(iadatta,  190,  sSi,  &c.                   ^^^^M 

Pnliina,  name  of  a  gotra,  387,  388. 

itishabhasena,  384.                                    ^^^^H 

Prixata  Kalpa,37i. 

Xnhidatta,  393.                                                    ^^H 

Pra/navahanaka,  name   of  a   Kula, 

ilfshidattika,  name  of  a  Kula,  391.                ^^M 

393. 

/Ushigupta,  393.                                               ^^M 

Pratyekabuddha,  641  n  t. 

7i>shiguptika,  name  of  a  Kula,  29a.              ^^M 

Preaching,  37, 

J6shipalita,  193.                                            ^^M 

Pr»h|iiampa,  name  of  a  town,  364, 

^^H 

Pritidharmika,  name  of  a  Kula,  39a. 

SSdharmika,  70.                                               ^^M 

Pritivardhana,  36s. 

Stlgaropama,  a  long  period  of  time,            ^^M 

Priyadar/aai,  daughter  of  MahUvtra, 

190,  218,  371,  &C.                            ^^^H 

I9J. 

Samidhi,  49  D  1.                                      ^^^^1 

Priyagantha,  393. 

Siimiga,  301,363,                                      i^^^^l 

Priyakarini,  name  of  Truali,  193, 

S^ma-vcda,                                                 ^^^^| 

Pronunciation,  J3t. 

Samaya,  33  n  3.                                          ^^^H 

PuWnivaidhaniya,  name  of  a  5^kha, 

'-  a  (livifiion  of  lime,  363.                              ^^H 

3S8. 

Sambhava,  name  of  the  third  1  tr-            ^^| 

Piinyabhadra,  389. 

thak^ra,                                                     ^^M 

Punmatala,  name  of  a  town,  38]. 

Sambhiitjvifaya,  name  of  a  Stha-            ^^M 

Purtsantarakajya,  90  n  3. 

vira,  387,  288.                                        ^^M 

PCrnap-ittrika,   name    of  a  i^ha, 

Samita,  393.                                                  ^^M 

390. 

Samka/ikI  (SamklfyikSr),  name  of           ^^M 

PQrva,  174.  »7fl.  »84. 

a  Sakha,  391.                                            ^^M 

Pushpadanta,   name  of   the    nrntfa 

Sijnkhaj/i,  9}  n  3.                                         ^^1 

Tirthokara,  2S0. 

Samlekhani,  74  n  3.                                     ^^M 

Pushpagih,  name  of  a  Sthavin,  393. 

Sampalita,  name  of  a  Stharira,  394.              ^^M 
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Simparyaoka,    a    certain    posture, 

Samudravi^ya,  king  of  5aunpura, 

Sandhi,  }i  n  4. 

Sarviirtbasiddba,  namz  of  a  Vim^a, 
381. 

—  name  of  a  MuhGrta,  J65. 
8atlha  (Nostra),  1  n  2. 
Saudhanna  Kalpa,  a   celestial   re- 

gloD,  333. 

—  Avatanr&aka,  a    celestial  abode, 

333. 
Saumya,  374. 
SaurSiiUn-tld,    name    of    a    5akha, 

393. 
SautaptikS,  name  of  a  £3khS,  290. 
Sciences,  seventy-two,  38a. 
Self,  the  Knower,  50. 
SenI,  289. 
S«nik3,  293. 

Sliiu^vana,  name  of  a  park,  359. 
Siddha,  epithet  of  MahSvfra,  364. 

—  name  of  a  Stoka,  365. 
SUldli^rtha,  father  of  Mahavtra,  191, 

&c.,  336,  &c. 
Siddharthavana,   name   of  a  park, 

183. 
Simha,  name  of  a  Sthavira,  294. 
SiwU:igiri    CStismara,   name    of   a 

Sthavira,  386,  393. 
Sin,  causes  of,  3. 
Skanda,  93. 
Snake  gods,  93. 
Soittiya.     Sue  Sautaptik^. 
SomabhOta,  name  of  a  Kula,  390. 
Somadatta,  3S9. 
Soul,  3. 
Sthavira,  a86. 
Sthiraguptai  name   of  a   Sthavira, 

»95. 
Sthfiiabhadra,  name  of  a  Sthavira, 

387. 
Stoka,  a  division  of  time,  3A3,  365. 
SubbhabliQiiiii,  name  of  a  country, 

84. 
Sufahadra,  name  of  a  female    lay 

votary,  384. 
Sudar/ani,  elder  sister  of  Mahivira, 

193. 
Sudharman,  name  of  a  Ganadhara, 

I,  386,  367, 

—  name   of  a  council  hall  of  the 

gods,   223. 

Suhastin,  name  of  a  Sthavira^  288, 
290. 


Suicide,  68  n  s* 

SulasS,  name  of  a  female  lay  rotar;, 
a68. 

Sumanobhadra,  389. 

Sumat',  name  of  the  fifth  nrUu* 
kara,  a8o. 

Sunanda,  name  of  a  female  laf  vo- 
tary, 374. 

SupErjva,  name  of  the  seventh  Tvr* 
thakara,  280. 

—  paternal  uncle  of  MahSvIra,  193- 
Supratibuddha,  name  of  a  Sthavira^ 

288,  393. 
Suras,  198. 
Sushami,   name   of    a   period,  %%$, 

=  18. 
SushamasiKhami,  name  of  a  period, 

189,  »tS. 
Susthita,  name  of  a  Sthavira,  aSS, 

39a. 
Suvidhi,  name  ol  the  ninth  Tlrtba- 

kara,  380. 
Suvrata,  name  of  a  lay  votary,  374. 

—  name  of  a  day,  198,  357,  365. 

—  name  of  a  gotra,  394. 
Siivrjtagni,  name  of  a  day,  265. 
Svasiika,  190. 

Srati,  name  of  an  asterism,  189, 318, 

269. 
Svayauibuddha,  66  n  1, 

^.(kafamukha,  383. 

5akra,  311. 

£ijv</ilya,     name     of     a     Sthavira, 

394. 
Sahkhuataka,  name  of  a  lay  votary, 

267. 
iS^nti,  name   of  the  sixteenth  7~ir- 

thakara,  380. 
fantiseDika,  393. 
■Sauripura,  name  of  a  town,  376. 
Sayyambhava,  name  of  a  Sthavira, 

387. 
5irarddhi,  290. 
^tala,  name  of  the  tenth  Tlrtha- 

kara,  380. 
Sw%  name  of  a  queen,  176. 
j"ivabhGti,  name  of  a  Sthavira,  394. 
.S'ramaflas,  194,  &c. 
^rSvana,   name    of  a    month,    275, 

277- 
6'ravasti,  name  of  a  town,  364. 
.S'rlvastikS,  name  of  a  .Sakba,  391. 
5rcy3msa,    name    of   the    eleventh 

I'trthakara,  280. 

—  name  of  Mahavira,  193,  356. 
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Sreyim^,  name  of  a  lay   votary, 

Vaijai!,  capital  of  Videha,  364.                       ^H 

^74- 

Val J  ramajra,    or    Vaii  rava/ra,     1 9  5,            ^^| 

fridbara,  374. 

^H 

5'ngupta,  J91. 

Vdma,  name  of  a  queen,  37;.                         ^^H 

^ubhii,  374. 

Vanassai  Vanaspati,  3  n  3.                               ^^M 

^dra,  151. 

Vdnij^^rSma,     name    of    a     town,             ^^H 
Va!iiya,  name  uf  a  Kula,  293.                         ^^M 

TSmrnliptikS,    name    of   a    53khS, 

188. 

Varadatta,  377.                                                 ^^M 

I'apasa,  name  of  a  Sthavira,  a88. 

VardhamSna,    name    of    Mahavira,            ^^M 

Tasa  =  tra&3,  j  n  3. 

191. 19}*  349, 355.                          ^H 

Tirthakara,  224. 

Vardhanianaka,  190.                                     ^^M 

'rishjrabhadra,  289. 

Vamhthj,  374.                                                  ^^M 

Trairajikii,  name  of  a  ^kh2,  390, 

Vaslsh/M,  name  of  a  gotra,  191,  Ate.,              ^^m 

'I'rcasures,  hiding-places  of,  348. 

336,  &c.,  286,  288,  390,  394.                        1 

Tree,  likened  to  a  worldly  man,  53. 

V3si5hi<6!)'a,  name  of  a  ^ikhS,  293.                       1 

TrLal^,  mother  of  Mahavira,  191, 

Vasudcva,  335.                                                         J 

191,  ^36<  &<-"■ 

Visu|>%ya,  name  of  the  twelfth  Tir-             ^KM 

Tortois'.',  likened  to  a  worldly  man, 

thakara,  280.                                             ^^| 

53- 

VaLsa,  name  of  a  gotra,  387,  293.                 ^^M 

Tun^ikayaca,  name  of  a  gotra,  53. 

VStsaliya,  name  of  two  Kulos,  391,            ^^M 

Uddelia,  name  of  a  Gana,  390. 

Viyubhflti,  name  of  a  Gaxadhara,             ^^H 

U^umbarika,    name     of    a    S^khij 

^H 

390. 

VcdanS  =  feeling,  3  n  a.                                ^^M 

U(/uTa/ika,  name  of  a  Ga*a,  sot. 
ViHni^u-i,  name  of  a  £&khi,  391, 

Vedantya,  369.                                                 ^^| 

Vena,  386.                                                         ^H 

29J, 

Vcsamana,  348,  351.                                     ^^| 

Ullagaiifj&a,  name  of  a  Kula,  390. 

Veiava/ika,  name  of  a  Gaifa,  39r.                  ^^H 

Upananda,  389, 

Vidcha,  nattre  country  of  ^lah^vt^a,             ^^M 

UpdAra,  3  31. 
UpapSda,  303,  364. 

^H 

Videhadalt^  (*dinn3),  name  of  Tri-            ^^M 

Upajama,  name  of  a  day,  365. 

ja%  191*  194.  35<>-                                   ^H 

L'pliraya,  T15. 

Vidy-^dharagopala,  393.                                   ^^H 

Utsarpini  era,  189,  218,  &c. 

Vidyadluras,  197.                                                 ^^H 

Utiara,  389. 

Vidyidhari,   name  of  two   5akh3s,             ^^M 

UltarabalUsaha,  name  of  a   Ga^a, 

393.                                                   ^H 

2B9. 

Vi^ya,  name  of  a  muhOrta,   199,            ^^M 

Uttarakur^,  name  of   a    palankin, 

357,  a6)-                                           ^H 

a77. 

VlhirabhQmi,  90  n  t,  306,                            ^^H 

Uttaraphalgunt,name  of  an  asterism, 

Vij|3rabhGmi,  90  n  1,  306.                            ^^| 

i89»&c.,  3i7)&c. 

Vimah,  name  of  the  thirteenth  Tlr-            ^^| 

Vttzrhh^h^,  naote  of  an  asterism, 

thakara,  280.                                         ^^M 

a8i,  &c 

Vtman.if  celestial  ab(Hle,  190,  31S.                 ^^H 

VimSnavo&in,  one  of  the  four  orden            ^^M 

Vaj^abhOmt,  name  of   a  country. 

of  gods,  191.                                             ^^H 

84- 

Vinlti,  name  of  a  town,  383.                       ^^| 

V^^,   name   of  a    Sthavira,  288, 

Vtrjbhadra,  374.       ^                                     ^^| 

293.                                  ^ 

Vijikhl,     name     of    an     asterism,             ^^M 

\'a^an3garf,    name    of    a    ^kha, 

^H 

391. 

ViydtS,  name  of  a  paUnkin,  373.                   ^^M 

Va^prasena,  name  of  a  Slharira,  388, 

Vishnu,  nan>e  of  a  Sthavira,  394.                 ^^M 

393.          ,     ^     ^ 

Vous,  three,  63,                                               ^^H 

Vaj^,  name  of  a  5akha,  393. 

—  five,  303.                                                      ^^H 

Vaijikha,  name  of  a  month,  aoi. 

1 

263, 

Water-bodies^  5.                                              1 
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Water-lives,  5  n  i.  Yaksfaist,  name  of  a  nun,  376. 

Whirlpool  =  Samsara,  9.  Ya/as,  274. 

Wind-bodies,  9.  Yarobhadra,  name  of  a  monk,  2 

Women,  ai.  —  name  of  a  Kula,  291. 

—  name  of  a  Sthavira,  287. 
Yitfur-veda,  aai.  Ya/oda,  wife  of  MahSvJra,  19$. 

Yaksha,  289.  Years,  former,  58. 

Yakshadatti  ("dinna),  289.  Yoga,  15  n  5. 

Yakshas,  92.  Yo^na,  297,  &c. 
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